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‘METAYAGE’ IN WESTERN FRANCE. 


In these days when, according to the admirable programme 
of the French comedian, ‘more should be expected from the 
Treasury and less from the tax-payers,’ it is an increasing luxury 
of the private citizen to advise a Government Office how to do 
its business; and it would not be surprising to learn that 
suggestions had been made to the Board of Agriculture to bring 
up to date the private work of its progenitor, Arthur Young, by 
sending an agronomic official through France on horseback to 
describe its stock and crops, its roads and farms, and true rural 
condition. Arthur Young was severe upon ‘ those whose political 
reveries are spun by their firesides, or caught flying as they are 
whirled through Europe in post-chaises.’ Yet even the traveller 
hurried along by a French express train can, if his eyes are open, 
see something of economic interest. He cannot fail to notice the 
variety of culture in different districts, the orchards and the 
cattle of Normandy with its fine pastures and comfortable farm- 


houses, the English-looking North with its corn, hops, and sugar- 


beet and centres of industry, the maize, tobacco, and flax of 
Burgundy, the woods of Gascony, the olive and the mulberry of 
the South and South-East, and the ubiquitous monotonous vine 
everywhere south of Paris. If he comes from England he will 
probably be struck by the absence of hedges between different 
crops and by the intermixture of strips, eloquent, to the economic 
historian, of the open field system of the earliest times.! Or the 
evidences of small farming may remind him of the charges made 
1 See Dr. Seebohm’s article in vol. i. No. 1 of this Journal, 
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against the Code Napoléon of bringing about a ‘ pulverisation’ of 
the soil. But he will hardly venture to rival the experts of a 
century ago who, notwithstanding the diversity of crops, pro- 
fessed to know from the aspect of a farm by what tenure it was 
held—the lowest depths of bad farming infallibly indicating the 
métayer, who undertakes to discharge his debts to his landlord 
by payment of an aliquot part of his produce. ‘I groan,’ says 
the Abbé Teissier, ‘to see this kind of tenure in favour in a 
large part of France to the detriment of morality and the public 
welfare.’! Arthur Young’s usual emphasis does not fail him here : 
‘ This subject may be easily despatched ; for there is not one word 
to be said in favour of the practice, and a thousand arguments 
that might be used against it.’2 ‘A miserable system, that per- 
petuates poverty and excludes instruction.’* The Marquis of 
Mirabeau, commenting on the Tableau CGconomique, is equally 
emphatic and more picturesque: ‘At the least calamity the 
master must feed his métayer, or the latter puts his key under 
the door [?.e. quits the farm]. But this deplorable method of 
cultivation, the daughter of necessity and the mother of misery, 
has nothing in common with the good farming established in 
certain districts.’ Turgot, too, disliked the system. And even 
after the produit net and the grande culture had lost some of their 
hold over the minds of economists, and the French Revolution 
had changed many things in the tenure of land, métayage found 
little support from men of theory. Hippolyte Passy, McCulloch, 
and Jones, dwell rather upon its defects than its advantages. 
J. S. Mill, indeed, influenced in its favour by Sismondi, 
declares that ‘the unmeasured vituperation lavished upon the 
system by English writers, is grounded on an extremely narrow 
view of the subject.’®> But his qualified approval of métayage is 
mainly due to a belief that it is more likely than farming at a 
money-rent to be found associated with small families. Oddly 
enough the arguments now current in France among those who 
are in favour of métayage are as directly opposed to this belief 
as they are to the opinions of the adverse writers already men- 
tioned. 

At the present time the suggestion is again made that some 
kind of produce-rents might be advantageous to agriculture in 
the United Kingdom ; and it seems not inopportune to briefly 
examine the nature of métayage, its advantages and drawbacks in 


' Encyclopédie inéthodique, 1823, s.v. Métairie. 
2 Travels in France, 1792, i. 399. 4a. a. 43. 
4+ T,’Ami des Hommes, 1758, vi. 139. 5 Pol. Econ. book ii. chap. 8, § 4. 
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the country nearest home, in the hope that some light may thus be 
thrown upon the question whether anything would be gained by 
transplanting it to these islands. According to Thorold Rogers, 
this would not be its first appearance in England. Writing of 
métayage he says: ‘ the tenant pays a fixed quantity in money 
or produce for the use of his farm, generally using the landlord’s 
stock and seed. This kind of tenancy is called métayer in 
France ... Such a tenancy prevailed in England for about 60 
years." But Rogers’ conception of métayage is hardly to be 
defended. It is not a fixed quantity either of money or produce 
which is paid by the tenant, but a fixed quotity of produce, or 
its equivalent in money if so agreed. And the essence of the 
contract lies rather in joint enterprise than in joint capital. If 
agricultural contracts of this kind have never been known in 
England we can understand why Adam Smith was unable to find 
an English name for them,’ though he has a strong faith that 
they must have existed here as elsewhere, being a step in the 
‘natural’ development of agricultural economy. By a loose 
extension of popular language in France a small farm is still 
sometimes called a métairie, even though the tenant uses no 
movable capital other than his own and his rent is fixed on the 
English system. This use of the term is easily understood when 
it is remembered that before the Revolution farmers were nearly 
synonymous with métayers,—five-sixths of the whole land of the 
kingdom, according to Turgot,® seven-eighths according to Arthur 
Young,' being held under métayage. 

Whether métayage survived from the Romans is a subject of 
historical controversy very similar to that which the origins of 
gilds and of open fields have had to undergo. What is less 
doubtful is that the revival of the study of Roman law gave 
a powerful impetus to this mode of tenure, the lawyer reading 
the texts of the Pandects into the contracts which he found 
around him, and this in part explains its prevalence rather in 
Latin than in Teutonic countries. From the thirteenth century, 
at any rate, the system continued in France with great persist- 
ence until the end of the last century. The Revolution, by 


1 Pol. Econ., p. 166. Professor Nicholson, following Rogers, calls the stock-and- 
land lease a species of métairie (Principles, i. 203, 303). Professor Marshall clearly 
distinguishes between the two (Principles, 1st, ed., i. 683). 

2 Wealth of Nations, book iii. chap. 2. 

3 Cuvres, t. iv.—De la grande et de la petite culture. Adam Smith accepted this 
estimate without naming its author. Wealth of Nations, loc. cit. 

4 Op. cit. i. 398. He states, however, a few pages later, that one-third of the 
land of the kingdom is in the hands of peasant proprietors (p. 407). —« 
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confiscating the land of the clergy and selling the estates of those 
who had been driven out of the country or out of the world 
(les émigrés, les déportés et les condamnés révolutionnairement), 
brought about a large immediate increase of small proprietors 
and a diminution in the number of métayers ;} but a reaction 
has set in during the present generation, and in spite of some 
checks métayage is believed to be now gaining in favour. The 
latest official statistics (Statistique agricole de la France, pub- 
lished in 1886) give the following figures relative to land under 
cultivation in 1882 :— 


Hectares. Hectares. 
4,324,917 holdings averaging 4°48 = 19,380,089 cultivated by their owners. 
347,858 métairies », 18°04 = 4,539,322 


749,559 farms on lease ,, 11°94 = 8,953,118 


Total... 5,422,334 holdings. 32,872,529 





It would thus appear? that in 1882 the land held by métayers 
was less than one-seventh of the land cultivated in France, and 
little more than one-third of the land not directly cultivated by 
owners, while the métairie, properly so called, was on the average 
the largest form of holding for cultivation in the country. The 
analysis of distribution by departments shows that this last 
feature is pretty general. Out of the 87 departments of France 
the Parisian department of the Seine is alone innocent of 
métayage; but it counts only 266 farms against 12,030 pro- 
perties in’ the hands of their owners. Métayage predominates 
especially in the centre and south of France, and in Mayenne 
in the west, where during the agricultural crisis farmers have 
become métayers almost without exception. Broadly speaking, 
the métayer provides the labour and implements, the landlord 
the immovables (land, buildings, &c.), and both parties share 
equally in the provision of stock and the partition of the 
produce, while the responsibility of management is mutual 
—the discretion of the landlord, in case of conflict, being 
exercised in some matters, and that of the métayer in others. 
On a few farms of superior quality the landlord’s share is higher 
(e.g. two-thirds), while on some inferior farms he receives only one- 
third. But we may exclude from consideration these exceptional 
instances. The details of each contract of métayage vary 

1 In 1832 M. de Gasparin estimated that more than half the soil was under 
métayage. In 1842 M. de Chateauvieux estimated the fraction at one-third. I 
1860 M. de Lavergne thought the number of métayers about equal to that of the 
farmers. 


° But large farms, sublet to métayers, seem to have been reckoned as single farms 
instead of métairies. 
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considerably from district to district, being regulated for the most 
part by local custom as minutely codified in a Recueil des Usages 
ruraux de UArrondissement. This little code, set forth by 
authority, is to be bought for a few sous in the local shops, and 
its contents are accurately known by the métayers themselves. 
They provide for almost every conceivable question which can 
arise affecting the joint or several liability of the parties, prescribe 
certain limits to the mode of cultivation, fix the approximate 
dates of successive agricultural operations, the rotation of crops, 
the proportion of manures, «c., and assume throughout the 
active co-operation of intelligence and goodwill on both sides. 
A lease, after the usual recitals, embodies any special stipulation 
which is agreed upon and refers for the rest to the customs as 
defined in the Recueil. The little pamphlet of thirty-two pages 
duodecimo, now in use at Laval, was drawn up in 1858 by a 
commission appointed by the prefect of Mayenne in 1855. The 
commission was aided by the agricultural society of Laval, the 
justices of the peace, notaries, solicitors, and experts; and its 
labours are little more than a restatement of customs already of 
hoary antiquity, applicable as well to farms at money-rents as to 
métayer-farms. The Recueil is judicially recognised as an 
accurate statement of local custom, but it has no binding force 
so far as the lease expressly provides to the contrary. Where no 
special provision is made, the parties are presumed to have agreed 
to be bound by custom. 

Thus far as to the nature of métayage. It will be seen that 
it is, in effect, an agricultural partnership. Gaius long ago stated 
this view very clearly: Partiarius colonus, quasi societatis jure, 
et lucrum et damnum cum domino fundi partitur.' The fact that 
it is, on occasion, a loss-sharing as well as a profit-sharing enter- 
prise relieves it of one criticism frequently directed against this 
form of co-operation. In other respects it may claim the merits, 
and is open to the objections, common to profit-sharing in general. 
One argument, used by Adam Smith and most of those who have 
followed him, deserves mention. It could never be the interest 
of métayers, thought Adam Smith, to put their own capital into 
the land ‘ because the landlord, who laid out nothing, was to get 
one half of whatever it produced. The tithe, which is but a 
tenth of the produce, is found to be a very great hindrance to 
improvement. A tax, therefore, which amounted to one half, 
must have been an effectual bar to it. But Adam Smith 
expressly states that he is referring to a métayer who, ‘having 


1 Dig. xix, 2, 6, 25. m 
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no stock of his own,’ cultivated ‘ only by means of what the land- 
lord advanced to him.’ Such an argument has no bearing upon 
tenures which require the parties to advance capital in equal 
shares. In the present temper of affairs the métayer has no 
difficulty in persuading his landlord to share in the purchase of 
additional stock. The métayer, less able to sustain a loss, is the 
more cautious of the two; and when he has persuaded himself 
that such an outlay would be remunerative, there is rarely any 
need for the landlord to hesitate about embarking capital with 
his own little venture. On the other hand the métayer is said 
to be more open to the adoption of improvements than the 
ordinary farmer. The example of a landlord farming his own 
land has comparatively little local influence. He is credited 
with ability to indulge his fancy in experiments, and his neigh- 
bours have little opportunity of judging whether or not his 
‘improvements’ pay. But if he lets his land to a métayer, any 
reclamation of the soil, draining, levelling, &c., must still be done 
at his own charges under the eyes of his tenant; and he is often 
spirited enough to introduce improvements in cattle, manures, 
&c., by the persuasion of experiment at his own expense when 
he is not otherwise able to convince the tenant of their advan- 
tages. M. Le Breton, a young senator of great agricultural 
authority, attributes the gradual extension of the use of lime, 
and the crossing of cattle with Durhams, in the department of 
Mayenne to the example of the métayers, influenced by the pre- 
cepts and experiments of their landlords, and followed slowly by 
farmers at money-rents when the success of the changes had 
been established beyond a doubt.’ Since the Republic, the 
public service has to a great extent been a closed career to 
the old aristocracy, which has taken refuge in its landed pro- 
perty and brought to the service of métayers a knowledge of 
agricultural chemistry and scientific farming of the greatest 
value. The necessity of keeping accounts, on both sides, is a 
happy one for intelligent exploitation, and amply repays the 
trouble which it involves; while the métayer is fortunate in 
having at hand a moneyed partner without whose help certain 
improvements are strangled.2. The honesty of the métayers is 
admitted to be irreproachable. Probity is, indeed, part of their 
capital, and any breach of it would be fatal to their position and 


' Etude sur le Métayage dans la Mayenne, Paris, 1881. 

* Cf. Rogers, Economic Interpretation of History, p.171. ‘When landlord oulti- 
vation ceased, marling was abandoned; it was too costly for the risk, and sheep- 
breeding suffered at least some deterioration.’ 
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to their prospects of finding another farm. The statement of 
the Abbe Teissier, quoted above, that métayage is detrimental 
to public morality would probably not now find a single 
supporter. It is sometimes said that, having regard to the 
métayer’s personal consumption and to the payment of half his 
produce in kind, his margin of saleable produce is so small that 
he cannot gain much by a rise of prices, and is likely to become 
an indifferent and sleepy cultivator. There is no danger of this 
kind where prices are stationary or declining; and even when 
prices rise an increase in the product is almost entirely pure 
profit, of which a half is a sufficiently powerful inducement to 
vigorous industry, while the farmer is liable to have his rent raised 
and thus gains little more (perhaps even less) than the métayer. 
One of the reasons why bimetallism, though endorsed by the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture in England, the Agrarian party 
in Germany, and the Farmers’ Alliance in America, has little 
support among the agricultural classes in France, will be seen 
from the Appendix, which shows the relatively small portion of 
the métayer’s share of produce finding its way into the market.! 
So far as this small portion is concerned he loses by a fall in 
its price; but the loss of the farmer is so much greater that the 
métayer is almost consoled by comparison, and excites in the 
farmer a feeling of envy which has turned many of the farmers 
in Mayenne into métayers. It remains to be seen whether a 
period of rising prices would have the contrary effect. 

Compared with the farmer, then, the métayer has more 
stability of income, and is better able to weather such a currency 
crisis as that of the last quarter of the present century. He profits 
by the intelligence and resources of his landlord, with whom his 
personal relations generally put him on excellent terms ; and these 
aids to his small capital allow of higher farming than is possible 
to the farmer or the peasant proprietor who has no such col- 
laborator. He is, it is true, less independent than either the 
farmer or the peasant proprietor ; but he is generally more com- 
fortable than the little owner, who is liable to succumb to a 
narrow and sordid parsimony under the temptation of rounding 
off his plot of ground, to stunt the physical, mental, and moral 
development of his child or his few children, and even to starve 
such land as he has in the endeavour to buy more. The peasant 
proprietor’s passion for possession is often as prejudicial to in- 
creased production as to increased population. The métayer, 


1 This applies, of course, with still greater force to the much larger class of small 


proprietors. : 
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however, is glad to cultivate his holding with the aid of his 
children rather than hired labourers—his contract requiring him 
to supply a sufficient number of hands—and he is under no fears 
about the future division of the farm which is not his to divide, 
but has often been held by a direct line of his ancestors for several 
generations, and is almost certain to be occupied by one of his 
children after him. Those who are uneasy lest the population of 
France should fail to grow show themselves tender to métayage 
on this account. In fine, métayage in France is neither ‘ detri- 
mental to morality and the public interest,’ nor does it ‘perpetuate 
poverty and exclude instruction,’ nor has it the effect of repress- 
ing an increase of population. It may be ‘the daughter of 
necessity,’ but is certainly not ‘the mother of misery.’ 

Whether, however, métayage might be profitably introduced 
into this country is more doubtful. Weare accustomed to larger 
farms and to tenants of larger capital, and with these a landlord- 
partner may be a source of more irritation than advantage. An 
absentee landlord, too, is a delinquent to his métayer, who is 
entitled to his counsel and personal interest; aud where the 
French landlords have neglected to supply these, and have left 
the collection of their dues to less flexible stewards and agents, 
métayage has often proved unequal to the strain, recriminations 
and legal proceedings have supervened, and the landlord has been 
reduced to the employment of a bailiff or the search for a tenant 
on the English system. Perhaps neither the English owner nor 
the English farmer would take kindly to métayage ; the first would 
dislike the bother of supervision and the uncertainty of his in- 
come,' the second would resent ‘ interference ’ in his management 
of the farm. Possibly, too, the English soil and climate might 
oppose difficulties unknown to the cultivators of France and Italy ; 
while, finally, the social constitution of our country may be a 
further obstacle. The French law of succession, which has ac- 
customed peasants to divide property frequently among them- 
selves, smooths the way to the division of their produce with the 
landlord, an operation which might not be so easily effected where 
it is less familiar. If, however, the farmers of England continue 
to suffer as heavily as they have done for the last few years, and 
the owners of land, failing tenants, employ bailiffs and stimulate 
their interests by making their remuneration vary with the profits, 
we shall not be far removed from the contract of métayage. 
Produce-rents would be another step in the same direction; and 

1 Uncertainty, however, is equally bad for the farmer, and there seems no reason 
why the landlord should not take at least part of it expressly and directly. 
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one of these alternatives may prove inevitable unless the currency 
problem is speedily solved. Rigid as métayer tenure may at first 
sight seem to be, it is susceptible of considerable elasticity.’ The 
usages rurauxz of Laval differ in several respects from those of its 
adjoining arrondissement of Chateau-Gontier ; the landlord may 
at each new contract adjust such details as who is to pay the 
taxes, or may vary the size of the farm, the amount and the shares 
of capital supplied, or the quantity of labour required. Prof. 
Marshall has set in a clear light the fact that this may result, 
under given circumstances, ‘in the cultivation being carried just 
about as far and affording the landlord the same income as he 
would have on the English plan for equally fertile and well 
situated land equipped with the same capital, and in a place in 
which the normal ability and enterprise of candidates for farms 
is the same.’? Add to this the more friendly social relations 
which exist with métayage and there seems to be a clear balance 
of advantage in its favour, so far as small farms and small 
capitals are concerned. It is indeed conceivable, though nothing 
points to such a course as probable, that métayage might supply 
a bridge between the tenants of small holdings and a new class 


of yeomen in this country. 
HENRY Hices 


APPENDIX. 
MONOGRAPH OF A METAYER FARM NEAR LAVAL, FRANCE,® 


COMPILED ON THE Sport IN NOVEMBER, 1892, By HENRY Hicas anp MONSIEUR 
RoGER LAMBELIN. 


The farm is situated about 5 miles from Laval, in a commune of about 9 sq. miles, 
containing, in 1892, 840 inhabitants, of whom 180 live in a village half a mile from 
the farm; the remainder are wholly engaged in agriculture. The population of the 
commune has fallen from 1400 since 1830, owing to the decline of hand-weaving in 
the home, consequent upon the establishment of factories at Laval. Families with 
7 or 8 acres of land were supported by two or three looms earning about 15 francs 
apiece per week; but the few looms which now survive earn only about 1 franc 
apiece from sunrise to sunset. On the decay of this bye industry the small holdings 
disappeared, and the young people of the parish went to work in factories at Laval, 
in lime-kilns at Louverné (a few miles distant), in the Western of France 

1 The announcements that a great landlord has remitted 20, 30, or 40 per cent., 
as the case may be, of all his rents, indicate arrangements in some respects 
rougher and less discriminating than métayage itself. 

2 i. 685. 

3 The owner of this farm considers it to be a fairly typical one. The cwré of the 
parish, however, regards it as somewhat better than the average, and, so far as I 
have been able to judge, I share his opinion.—H. H. ? 
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Railway, and into domestic service at Laval and Paris. The population is now 
stationary. After serving in the army those of the youths who are not needed at home 
place themselves in the towns: the ‘ surplus’ girls go into service: the proportion of 
unmarried is considerable. 

The standard of morality is high, and a sentiment of religion is generally 
diffused. The very few cases of illegitimacy which exist are viewed with repro- 
bation. Thirty-two per cent. of the inhabitants are illiterate. School attendance 
is compulsory for a time, but children quit school at 12 or 13, and several forget 
what they have been taught. The girls’ school, taught by the Sisters of Hebron, is 
about to be laicised, to the sorrow of the locality. 

The farm consists of 87 acres, of which 12 are underwood. About a quarter of 
this underwood is cut by the proprietor every eight or nine years. The métayer’s only 
advantage from these woods is permission to take the ferns for bedding for cattle 
when straw is scarce. The farm is on sandy soil, well watered, with convenient 
roads and good buildings. The farmhouse is comfortable and roomy, built of stone 
and roofed and paved with slate. The garden has an area of 1 rood. 

The farm acreage is thus divided—22 acres meadow, 53 arable (in eight fields). 
The crops sown in winter are barley, followed after harvest by trefoil, or wheat 
followed by beetroot, potatoes, cabbages, or peas. Spring oats sometimes precede 
barley (sown in August). Iu 1892 the seed corn was 90 bushels of wheat, 50 barley, 
and 10 oats. 

The live stock upon the farm (November, 1892) consisted of 5 horses (1750 frs.), 
2 colts (160 frs.), 17 store bullocks (3400 frs.), 11 cows (1480 frs.), 5 calves (175 frs.), 
1 bull (600 frs.), and 2 goats (10 frs.). Altogether a value of 7525 frs., or £300. 

The landlord’s receipts and expenses for the last 5 years left him the following 
net revenue from the farm :—in 1888, 3,144 frs.; 1889, 2,590 frs.; 1890, 3,071 frs. 
1891, 3,305 frs. ; 1892, 2,458 frs. Total 14,568: average for the 5 years 2,913 frs. 
a year. 

The details for 1892 are as follows :— 


OwNnER’s RECEIPTS. 


Frances. Francs. 
Corn sold: 606 bushels of barley... ..  .. ... 1212 5 = 606 
588 wheat (1st quality) ... 1591:20 4 = 795-60 
192 iy » (2nd quality)... 480 4 = 240, 
Animals sold: Poldimare <.3. 66. sin es, ee see «BD 4= 60 
SUIOOKS 5c ew see ee es | ETO. 9 = 41685 
ACOW sce | iss csp de ae Sea Gee 80 4= 40 
GOalves! cg nce asso eee eee acs. cvs, BORD 1 EOD 
BROOME | Wiunetinl |b ick<” cand catsn vee waccy Oe 4= 55 
Qpigs ... ese cee ee eevee «= «25850 = 129-25 
BRARTOWS no oo5 iosta cash meee, den” Sus 195 4= 97-50 
Received in kind: 9 geese, 51:40; eggs 10... ... = 61:40 
Apples 149, and cider 16; pears 46, 
and perry 16... ... cess sac. ee = 227 


Total receipts ... ... . 2853°20 
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OwNER’s EXPENSES. 

Francs. Franes, 

TRG BOOO) c25-° 55 sat eee, aes 4 = 77-22 
eid CONN occ xia ese sae veseu ase 4 = 6 
es) Vga. ROE at sto) c5) cca ee 4 = 21 
PGS fo) Ase respi cena ec aoa 4 = 93 

TGIEGS cer iscs) Merz Secemoseae “sam eae o DREN 4 = 7°50 

Pea. ec yice, cast sees ee sey oa eee $= 675 

Cabbages (2000)... ... :. sax sa 7 $= 3°50 
SOD ecg ces ssa ee tees eee ces 4 = 35 
Veterinary’s bill Scot vanes tang afecay eae 4 =.19 
Stallion (3 mares) ... ... ... .. 30 4 = 15 

Boar (3 sows) 7°50 k= 7a 

Total expenses ... ... ... 346°72 

Excess of receipts over expenses ... ... ... 2506°50 

* 2853-22 


A normal year, it is considered, should yield 20 per cent. more; a good year 
30 per cent. The land is valued at 87,500 frs. The landlord paid 5,000 frs. for his 
share of the stock in 1880, and has sunk 2,000 frs. in improvements. His capital of 
94,500 frs. thus yielded him nearly 23 per cent. in 1892; a return of 34 would 
satisfy him. 

Turning to the métayer, we find that his household is thus composed: the farmer 
(aged 58), and his wife (55), who have been married for 32 years; 4 sons, aged 30, 
21, 20, and 14, a daughter of 15, and a shepherd boy of 13, whose wages are 70 frs. 
a year with food and lodging. All these work upon the farm. Another daughter is 
married to a shopkeeper a few miles distant. 

In harvest an extra man is hired for two months at 2frs.a day with food. A 
few hands are hired for odd days in the year amounting to about twenty at the same 
rate of wages. At harvest the work begins at sunrise, and coffee is taken in the 
course of the day as a stimulant. It is not consumed on any other occasion. The 
meals of the family are four daily: at 8.30 a.m., soup with bread and butter; at 
noon, soup; at 4 p.m., a 7étie de cidre (bread soaked in hot cider) ; at 9 p.m., soup, 
and sometimes bread and butter. The soup is generally made of salt pork or lard 
with vegetables grown on the farm. On Fridays the soup is made entirely of vege- 
tables (e.g. gourds). The monotony of the diet is shown by certain locutions, such 
as the recurrent phrase in the Usages locauxz, that it is the métayer’s, and not his 
landlord’s, duty to tremper la soupe [i.e. give facilities for preparing their food] to 
day labourers. 

A statement of the métayer’s receipts and expenses will best exhibit the family 
standard of comfort :— 


METAYER’sS RECEIPTS IN 1892. 


Francs. 

Half produce as landlord above... 2... 0. ee wee ee ©: 2853'20 
WING OIOE A Acad, yeas coe ir ee km | Dele aoe er Gl ee ae 
* Rent (of farmhouse and garden) ad) eae saat evey neg sac) aca SAN 

* UBUUGOES o.Seu4 igen, org Motaarh ee wet ves) Cee Aenea teas ae 93°60 
* Chestnuts pas; Tones Teaee toe sake! code agi lsat Clee ae saan ee ree 30 

* Potatoes, 3°45; * other vegetables, 78 ... 0.00 00.0 ce eee ae 81°45 

Total recempte .... 0: 2. ies os, see SOOOPRE 


* In kind. 
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METAYER’S EXPENSES. 


* Bread 6006 livres at 15 c. 


* 


* 


* 


Butter 78 so cA eS 
Potatoes 104 _,, 1 fr. per 30 livres 
Chestnuts 200 ,, 15.c. i 


* Eggs 12doz. ,, 85 c. per doz. 


* 


* 


* 


Vegetables: cabbages, carrots, onions, turnips 
Pork and lard of 2 pigs, 250 kilos at 80 c. 
Salt, 300 livres, 8 frs. 50 per 100 livres = 
Pepper, 1 livre, 2 frs. 80; — 30 litres, 15 frs.. 
Salad oil, 12 bottles at 1 fr. are 
Coffee, 1 livre, 3frs.; sugar, = liv re, 60c. 
Cider, 6 barrels at 27 frs. 50 
Total for food and drink 

Clothing— 

Estd. per year 530 frs. ; linen, 58 frs. ; 

Sabots, 14 pairs at 1°50 = 21 fr... 
Cleaning— 

Blacking, 12 boxes, 3 fr.60.c. ; sandpaper 30c. 

Wax and polish, 12 boxes, 4 frs. 20 c.; soap, 

30 frs. . . 
Soda, 20 livres, 66 c. ‘stim ‘Sleeds Sin ‘20. 


Total for cleaning ... 
Rent... 


Fuel and light— 
* Wood, 1000 faggots, 200 frs.; oil, 28 frs. 60c. 
Candles for market cart, 1 fr.70c.; matches, 
1 fr. 20 c. 


Total for fuel and light... 


Taxes— 
Impét direct, paid in 2 instalments, (4 allowed) 
Dog tax, chien de service, 1fr. 50c.; (a chien 
de luxe pays 10frs.)... 


Insurance— 
House and buildings ... 
Furniture, crops, and cattle 


Furniture—Upkeep of household goods, say 
Tobacco—(the two eldest sons have two sous apiece 
every Sunday after Mass) 
Postage stamps 
Newspaper—The Courrier de Maine, 5c. a week 
Religion— 
Four seats in church ... 


Confrérie de la Sainte Enfance, a olsitiinens’ s gild 
Offertories 


* In kind. 


II 


Franes. 
900°90 
93:60 
3°45 
30 
10°20 


3°90 


34°20 
2°86 


: 228°60 


2-90 


219 


1-50 


24-20 


14°45 





Francs. 


609 


40:96 
100 


231°50 
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Expenses of Industry— 


Half expenses as landlord above... ... ... 346°72 
Wagesof shepherd boy ...0 .:. iso s2s see 7 
o casual men... ...... so ae aes 40 
DUGGROTON? cc Sse hie, aes, Se ee, Seen 240 
Wheelwright and carpenter... ... 1. a. 80 
Saddler ... isa = Soci aeeatiioeamereah eae 97 
* Farrier and butcher (2 bushels corn) ... ... 7:80 
* Molecatcher (1 bushel corn) ... ... ...  ... 3°90 
Total expenses of industry... ... ... ... ...  882°42 
Total expenses for year ... ... ... ... ... 3759°23 
Excess expenses over receipts ... ... 0... 0... 400-98 


3358°25 


In kind. 


The bread has been valued at the local price, on the following basis: 6 bushels 
of corn (= 130 livres) are sent to the mill every 10 days; 1 1b. of flour makes 11 Ib. 
of bread. The cost of grinding is 3 sous a bushel; and if the cost of the bread be 
taken at the value of the corn plus the cost of grinding, the excess of expenses will 
be reduced to about 70frs. The cash expenses on the farm by the métayer amount 
to 1132 frs. 87 c. (expenses of industry, taxes, and insurance). His receipts from all 
sources amount to 3358 frs. 25c., leaving 2225 frs. 38 c. as earnings of management 
and of labour for his family and himself, and interest on his part of the stock. This 
métayer borrowed 1000 frs. at 4 per cent. in 1883, when he entered the farm, to 
enable him to purchase the stock. He paid off 500 frs. in 1890, and still owes 500 frs. 
His stock is valued at 14,000 frs. (5000 cattle, and 9000 implements, &c.). The 
implements are mainly of wood—even the roller is a tree trunk, and the harrow has 
wooden teeth. The family has a good supply of furniture; also of clothes and linen 
for use on special occasions. In November, 1892, the métayer was wearing sabots 
without stockings while at work. 

The family is thrifty, frugal, honest and industrious. The girls of the parish 
marry without dowry. Only three farmers in the whole commune have dowered their 
daughters, with sums ranging from 2000 to 5000 frs. A girl’s parents supply her 
trousseau and household linen, sometimes a little furniture and always the wedding 
feast, which is a considerable burden when the relatives are numerous. 

The lease of the farm differs little from the local Recueil des Usages. The owner 
has the right to 5000 livres of straw yearly, but does not enforce this right in bad 


years. 








SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE COAL 
DISPUTE, 1893 


THE dispute in the coal trade last year raised the important 
question of the establishment of a minimum rate of wages for 
miners. On a demand being made by the colliery owners for a 
reduction in the rate on the ground of a fall in prices, the miners 
ultimately replied, through Mr. Pickard, that they would return 
to work if wages were fixed at 30 per cent. above the rates of 
1888. At the conference held under the chairmanship of Lord 
Rosebery, it was agreed that the miners should return to work at 
the old rate, viz., 40 per cent. over the rates paid in 1888. 

This settlement of the dispute has not secured for the miner 
a minimum yearly wage. The annual earnings of a hewer who 
is paid by the ton depend on the rate he receives per ton 
and the number of tons he sends to the surface during a year. 
As a rule the contract of employment can be terminated by a 
short notice on either side. It is therefore quite possible that 
under certain conditions a large number of colliers might be out 
of employment, or working short time, notwithstanding the 
existence of a minimum rate of wages. There is, however, good 
reason for saying that a minimum rate in any industry acts as a 
buffer against attempts to reduce wages, and operates as a warn- 
ing that he who takes a contract at a price that necessitates a 
reduction of wages in order to leave a profit does so at consider- 
able risk. 

The wages paid to labour in 1888 in South Yorkshire 
averaged 2s. 6d. to 3s. per ton. The 40 per cent. increase sub- 
sequently obtained represents from 1s. to 2s. per ton. We have 
therefore to consider the probable economic results that would 
ensue from the establishment of a minimum rate represented 
by the above figures. It may, of course, be said that miners 
may in time demand a higher minimum. That is possible, but it 
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is desirable to discuss the question in view of the actual condi- 
tions that underlie the coal industry, and in view of the present 
demands of the workers. 

Let it be supposed that a minimum rate is established cor- 
responding to the above figure, and that the wholesale price of 
coal enables such a rate to be paid, will there not, sooner or 
later, ensue a period of low prices which will of necessity break 
down the rate? Colliery owners allege that prices are governed 
by demand and supply, and that prices ought to govern wages : 
the miners allege that the colliery owners can control prices, and 
that in any case wages ought to govern prices. It is therefore 
desirable to examine (a) the operation of demand and supply in 
governing prices, (b) the relation of wages to prices, (c) the rela- 
tion of demand and supply to the wages of miners. 


(a) As regards the operation of demand and supply in the coal 
trade, reference may be made to the Final Report of the Mining 
Royalties Commission. After pointing out that ‘the price of 
coal in the wholesale market is, like the price of other commodi- 
ties, determined by the supply as compared with the demand,’ it 
is observed that ‘in ordinary times a lessee who enjoys a special 
advantage owing to the lowness of his royalty will not be dis- 
posed to sell his eoal cheaper, or to pay higher wages than his 
less fortunate competitors ; in depressed times, however, a lessee 
who may have the advantage of a low royalty may reduce his 
price with the object of driving competitors out of the market, 
and in such a case the consumer might be benefited by a fall in 
price.’ The less favoured lessees, in order to maintain their 
position, will have to lower their prices and seek a reduction in 
wages. A great disturbance in prices may therefore be brought 
about by the action of the owners of specially favoured mines. 
Complaint is often made that the existence of royalties is a serious 
burden on the coal industry, yet we have reached the conclusion 
that great disturbance may result from royalties being too low 
in certain mines. The nearer the actual royalty approaches the 
royalty the mine can afford to pay, the less the probability of any 
disturbance in prices and wages arising out of one colliery owner 
underselling another. 

Colliery lessees can only control prices by controlling the 
amount offered for sale. But it is, as a rule, a necessity for the 
lessee to sell. The amount that can be stored is limited, and if 
sales do not take place short time must be introduced. Competi- 
tion exists between one lessee and another, subject however to a 
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certain amount of combination in particular districts, or to an 
understanding that coal in the district is not to be sold under a 
certain price. The ‘supply’ of a commodity, ¢.e. the amount 
offered for sale, is, as a rule, within the control of the producer, 
but when the limitation of supply reaches a certain point, the 
sphere of employment is contracted. ‘Demand,’ on the other 
hand, is beyond the control of the producer, except in so far as 
the price fixed may increase or lower the demand. A mild winter, 
financial and industrial disturbances, foreign tariffs, and high 
freights, are examples of some of the causes that affect the de- 
mand for coal, and such causes are entirely beyond the control of 
a trades union of miners or an association of colliery lessees. 

It follows that the price of coal will tend to vary, and a fall 
in price can only be avoided by a restriction of supply, such 
restriction at a certain point involving short time, if a minimum 
rate of wages is to be maintained. But when the demand is 
falling off, colliery lessees compete keenly with one another and 
prices may be accepted which prove unremunerative unless 
wages arereduced. ‘ Wedo think,’ says the Colliery Guardian of 
January 19th, 1894, ‘that something should, if possible, be done to 
prevent contract prices being ruinous. The contract prices which 
some of the steamship, railway, and gas companies require before 
they will do business with colliery proprietors are little short of 
disgraceful, and until there is more esprit de corps in the coal 
trade we fear this will continue to be an evil. ~We are glad 
therefore to know that the employers in the coal trade are using 
their organisation for the purpose of getting better prices for 
their coal from large consuming bodies.’ 


(b) The relation of prices and wages. It is an economic 
truism that the price realised for a commodity must in the long 
run be sufficient to repay the outgoings of the producer and 
leave him a profit. The outgoings of a lessee of a coal mine 
are (1) wages and (2) fixed charges. In taking a mine the 
intending lessee endeavours to forecast all these elements as 
well as the probable price that will be realised for coal, and unless 
there is an expectation of a profit the enterprise will not be under- 
taken. On the basis of this calculation depends the amount of 
royalty he can afford to pay. In the case of a going mine, any 
change in the economic conditions results in a struggle between 
the lessee, the miner, the royalty owner and the consumer. The 
wants of the consumer, as we have seen, cannot be controlled by 
the lessee or the miner, except in so far as an increase or a 
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reduction in price may tempt him to restrict or increase his con- 
sumption of coal. The royalty owner generally protects his 
interests by contract, so that relief is usually sought in a reduc- 
tion in the rate of wages. 

If a minimum rate be established, the probability is that the 
price would tend to conform to such rate, though, as we shall 
presently see, economic forces may come into operation that may 
tend to break down both the price and the rate. 

That prices are often largely affected by the established rate 
of wages is shown by the charges for goods made to order. A 
builder, for instance, in forming an estimate for erecting a house 
bases his estimate on, amongst other things, the established rate 
of wages he expects to pay. A colliery proprietor in tendering for 
a supply of coal will also have due regard to the rate of wages. 

But in the case of goods manufactured on the chance of 
finding a purchaser, there may be no immediate relation between 
the price actually realised and the rate of wages paid to the 
workers who produced them. A restriction of supply will be 
necessary to bring the price into harmony with wages. 

Whilst, therefore, the relation of wages to price is close and 
intimate, we cannot go so far as to lay down the principle that 
price ought to govern wages, or the opposite principle that wages 
ought to govern prices. That wages have often followed prices 
in the coal trade is evidenced by the adoption of a sliding scale 
in South Wales by which wages vary with prices. But the 
opposite principle has been followed in many trades, and the miners 
in putting forward their contention that wages should govern 
prices are entitled to a careful examination of their position. 
The relation of both prices and wages to profit cannot be over- 
looked. When profit disappears the very existence of the industry 
is threatened, especially where the capital embarked can be 
moved: if the capital is to a great extent fixed, the employer has 
an additional incentive to continue in the industry andtoendeavour 
to bring about an economic adjustment. A rise in wages at a 
particular mine might take place at the expense of the royalty 
owner where he foregoes a portion of the royalty, but a general 
rise in wages could not be adjusted by a general reduction of 
royalty if the rise represented more than the amount of the 
minimum royalty. Assume, for instance, that the minimum 
royalty is twopence a ton : wages might rise twopence per ton if 
no royalty were paid: but if wages rose threepence per ton, the 
working of the mine may be discontinued, as it no longer yields 


an adequate profit. : 
No. 13.—Vvot. Iv c 
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(c) The relation of supply and demand to wages.—If the 
minimum rate be higher than that paid in other industries, 
workers will, theoretically speaking, be attracted to the mines and 
the increased supply will cause the rate to fall. This argument 
assumes that the rate of wages in the coal trade is affected by the 
supply of, as compared with the demand for, miners. But the 
colliery proprietors have not put forward this view; their con- 
tention is that wages should vary with prices and not with the 
supply of miners. The rate of miners’ wages is determined by 
negotiation between the miners’ and the employers’ associations, 
and the rates agreed upon do not appear to have any reference to 
the state of the labour market. A high rate of wages will not 
therefore have the effect of replacing miners by labourers who 
are willing to take a lower rate. Any expansion of the coal 
industry attracts the agricultural labourers, but the result is not a 
decrease in the wages of coal-mining but a tendency to an 
increase in the wages of agriculture. A miner cannot be trained 
in a day. One or two years are required to prepare the new 
hand for his work. By statute, no one is allowed to work by 
himself at the face of the coal unless he has served an apprentice- 
ship. No evidence appears to be forthcoming, as far as England 
and Wales are concerned, that the migration of labour affects 
miners’ wages, except in so far as the migration tends to affect 
price through the supply of coal. 


II 


Let us now turn to a consideration of the economic forces 
that may possibly come into operation and break down the 
price that corresponds to the minimum rate. Mr. Emerson 
Bainbridge has touched upon all the leading points in his inter- 
esting article on ‘ The Strike of 1893’ in the January number of 
The Contemporary Review. 

(1) The competition of different coal districts. The area 
affected by the coal dispute competes, it is said, with South 
Wales, where wages are governed by a sliding scale, and with 
Northumberland and Durham. If prices be maintained within 
the Federation Districts in order to pay the minimum wage, 
South Wales and the Northern Counties will take away trade 
from the Midlands and Yorkshire. 

It is very unlikely that any underselling would occur in 
good times, and the argument must be taken as implying a 
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depressed condition in the industry. Suppose wages are down 
to the minimum and that there is a great falling off in the 
demand for coal, the Welsh and the Northern coal masters in 
order to sell their coal and keep the miners going full time reduce 
their prices, a corresponding reduction taking place in wages. 
The colliery proprietors within the Federation Districts will, it 
is said, be unable to sell their coal without reducing the price 
and consequently the minimum rate. This is quite possible, 
the only alternative being to run short time, a result that would 
reduce the weekly earnings, though the rate is maintained. At 
the same time it must be remembered that there are decided 
limits to the amount of trade that could be taken away by 
Wales or the North. The object of the underselling would be 
to obtain a market for the usual output rather than to increase 
the output. Any substantial increase in the output would 
require fresh miners, and there might be a migration of miners 
from the Federation Districts to the outside districts—such 
migration tending to bring about the necessary economic 
adjustment. 

(2) The maintenance of price necessitated by the minimum 
rate may cause a falling off in (a) the domestic demand, (b) the 
industrial demand, or (c) the foreign trade. 

(a) Domestic Demand.—lt is very doubtful if a moderate rise 
in the price of coal would cause any substantial decrease in 
household consumption. There is however a point at which 
any further increase of price causes consumers to resort to 
substitutes. 

Heat is a necessity of life. A moderate rise of, say, ls. to 2s. 
a ton has little effect on domestic consumption: a more sub- 
stantial rise results in economies and in the use of substitutes. 
If a minimum wage were to force the price beyond a certain 
point, undoubtedly there would be less coal consumed and the 
price would tend to fall. 

A rise in price due to a rise in wages must be carefully 
distinguished from a rise in price due to the monopoly that 
exists more or less in connection with the distribution of coal 
in large cities. In London the distributor seizes on the slightest 
increase in the cost of production as an excuse for raising the price 
far beyond the extra cost. The table furnished by Mr. Daglish to 
the Mining Royalties Commission (Second Rep. App. 22, p. 395) 
shows the great divergence between the selling price of coal 
at the pit’s mouth and the selling price to the consumer. 

(b) The Industrial Demand.—A rise in the price of coal-tends 

c 2 
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to increase the cost of production of other commodities. But 
the resulting effects depend largely on the extent to which coal 
enters into production. Coal is a most important element in the 
smelting of iron and the manufacture of gas: it is a necessary 
but a less important element in the textile industries, and there 
are certain trades in which the coal consumed is an infinitesimal 
element in the cost of production. It is universally admitted 
that there is an intimate relation between the coal and the iron 
trade. When the latter trade is prosperous the price of coal 
rapidly rises; when it is depressed the price rapidly falis. It 
may be admitted that theoretically'a rise in the price of coal 
tends to depress the iron industry by increasing the cost of pro- 
duction, but any prophecy as co the probable permanent effects 
of a minimum rate of wages for miners in the iron trade might 
turn out to be far from true. One would naturally have expected 
that the exceptionally high prices realised for coal during the 
period of the dispute would have inflicted a great blow on the 
iron industry. But it has been shown (Times, January 1, 1894) 
that, whilst furnaces were blown out here and there, the iron 
trade was in an active condition. It may be that some of the 
furnaces that continued working had contracts for the supply 
of coal at easy rates; still this would scarcely apply to all the 
furnaces. A sudden revival had occurred in the trade, and 
apparently this revival was strong enough to withstand the 
high prices that obtained in the coal market. 

In some cases the increased cost of fuel would be thrown on 
the consumer. For instance, a gas company might raise the 
price of gas. In other cases it would be thrown on the capitalist, 
e.g. Where the extra cost of coal results in a railway company 
paying smaller dividends. When the extra cost is such as to 
destroy all profit then the industry may cease to be carried on, 
the loss falling on both employers and employed. 

The conclusion is that the economic effects of a rise in the 
price of coal vary from one industry toanother. Solong, however, 
as the industry can be continued at a profit, the rise in coal does 
not diminish the total income of the country or the purchasing 
power of such income. If it decreases the purchasing power of 
the consumer or of the capitalist, it increases in a corresponding 
degree the purchasing power of the miners. A new distribution 
of the annual income is the result. 

(c) The Foreign Demand.—This aspect of the question is 
part of the argument relating to foreign competition, which will 
now be considered. 
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Any attempt to maintain the price of coal in order to pay a 
minimum rate of wages will, it is urged, result first in the 
migration of industries to the Continent, and secondly in the 
loss of our export trade in coal. Mr. Bainbridge puts this view 
forward in a very forcible manner :— 

‘If the whole of England were to be ruled by one Miners’ 
Federation which acted upon such lines, the large coalfields of 
France, Belgium, and Germany, worked by miners whose hours 
are longer and whose wages are less, would quickly take away all 
the export trade.of Great Britain, and thus throw out of employ- 
ment many thousands of English colliers.’ 

No one will deny that if the price of coal were raised 
artificially by combination to a point substantially above that 
at which it could be obtained in foreign countries English 
industry and the English export of coal would tend to be 
contracted. But the question from a practical point of view 
involves a discussion of the relative advantages of England and 
of the Continent in the production of coal. If England has 
substantial advantages in the coal industry, any rise of price 
that keeps within the limits of these advantages will not enable 
the foreigner to profit at our expense. 

Mr. Bainbridge in his statement of the case dwells on the longei 
hours and the lower rates of wages paid on the Continent, implying 
that the cost of production in France, Belgium, and Germany 
is less than in England. It is therefore desirable to draw 
attention to the actual facts of the coal industry abroad, as they 
clearly show that the advantages possessed by England are 
so substantial that a considerable rise in price might take place 
in England without our foreign trade in coal being affected by 
the coal-producing countries of the Continent of Europe. 

1. Notwithstanding the alleged longer hours and lower wages, 
the cost of production as measured by the price of coal is much 
higher on the Continent than in England. 

The following table gives the price of coal at the pit’s mouth 
for some English coalfields and for the northern coalfield of 
France, for Belgium, and for Westphalia: 


1838. 1889. 1890. 

e. d, s. d 
Northumberland....................... 4 4 5 4 7 % 
PORTING 0 isc Sae.csc sex vexusp une exscceusiess 45 5 2 7 33 
Gh ROUSMIAOD. 02 a8 sé cosoo.abasesioutiees eG & 0 8 9 
WHGSEDUANE: 53 -<ccicssensccevececavess (OO 8 6 ib 6 
RAPAMNREINNG inca. seiveectpivayscaisemecueveneacce, WOR ICGN % 6 
France (Nord et Pas-de-Calais) ... 7 6 7 8 9 5 


The figures for Northumberland and Durham are taken from 
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the reports of the accountants who make a quarterly examination 
of the books of the lessees. Those for Yorkshire are from the 
returns sent in to the Royal Commission on Mining Royalties 
[First Report, p. 182]. The figures for France and Belgium and 
Westphalia will be found in the Fourth Report of the Royal 
Commission, pp. 113, 119, 161, and in the Final Report, p. 102. 

The year 1888 was one of great depression in the coal trade, 
yet the average price of coal was in Yorkshire 1s. per ton less 
than in Westphalia, 1s. 8d. per ton less than in Belgium, and 
2s. 6d. per ton less than in the northern coalfield of France. 
In 1889, when prices began to rise—at least towards the end of 
the year—the difference between the price of English coal and 
Continental coal was still more marked. Were the full figures 
for recent years to hand, they would bear out the general con- 
clusion that the price of coal at the pit is substantially lower in 
England than on the Continent. The reason of this is that coal- 
mining on the Continent is carried on under physical difficulties 
that do not exist here. The seams are thin, and have often to 
be worked at a great depth. The output per worker is conse- 
quently less than in England. In 1889 the output per under- 
ground and per overground worker was in Belgium 180 tons, in 
the North of France 260 tons, and in Westphalia 308 tons 
[Royal Commission, Fourth Report, pp. 117, 134, 160]. In 
England the output varies from 300 to 400 tons per worker. 

2. The lower price of coal at the pit’s mouth as compared with 
prices abroad accounts to some extent for our supremacy in the 
export of coal. Apart from lowness of price, we have special 
advantages as regards (a) the quality of the coal, and (0) facilities 
of shipment. This however is not all. At atime when France 
has to import over one-third of its total consumption of coal it 
seems rather fanciful to look on that country as a serious com- 
petitor with England in the world’s markets. The output of 
France in 1890 was twenty-six million tons ;1 its imports of coal 
were eleven and a half million tons; its exports of coal did not 
amount to one million tons. The output in Belgium was twenty 
million tons ; its imports eleven million tons; its exports nearly 
six million tons, of which the greater portion was sent across the 
border to France. 

In Germany the output was eighty-nine million tons; the 
exports nine million tons ;? and the imports five million tons. 

Compare these figures with those relating to England for the 

1 The figures for France, Belgium, and Germany relate to the metric ton of 
2,204 Ibs, 2 Including lignite. 
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same year. Output, 181 million tons ; exports, thirty-eight million 
tons ; imports, ni. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these figures is that neither 
France nor Belgium is ever likely to affect to any important degree 
our export trade in coal. Any competition would be more likely to 
come from Westphalia, where there are large supplies with an in- 
creasing yearly output. But apart from the fact already pointed 
out that the cost of production and the price are higher in West- 
phalia than in England, Westphalia does not possess anything 
hike the facilities for shipment that are enjoyed by this country. 
By far the greater portion of its export trade in coal is to the 
adjoining inland countries, which cannot be reached from England 
without transshipment. 

Add to this that notwithstanding the very varied fluctuations 
that have occurred in the coal industry in England, it has always 
preserved its export trade and actually increased its coal exports 
to those countries whence competition is dreaded. The above 
evidence is amply sufficient to show that the threatened loss of 
our export trade in coal has been greatly exaggerated. In any 
case a comparison between coal production in England and on 
the Continent which omits all reference to (a) the quality of the 
coal, (b) the energy of the worker, and (c) the facilities for 
transport, must be regarded as incomplete if not misleading. 


A further aspect of the foreign competition argument requires 
to be noticed. Any increase in the cost of production m England 
will, it is said, tend to drive our industries abroad. What in- 
dustries, it may be asked? Not the industries represented by our 
railways, canals, or docks. The services rendered by these trades 
must of necessity be local in their nature. The same principle 
may be laid down respecting the manufacture of gas, electric 
lighting, and the building of houses. In other words, many of 
our most important industries must from necessity be carried on 
within the country. Any increase in the cost of production will 
affect the profits of the capitalist or the price paid by consumers, 
but this will not drive the trade abroad. 

It is only in those industries which are not of necessity local 
that foreign competition is possible. Probably the pig-iron trade 
is the industry that is commonly regarded as the most sensitive 
to the attack of the foreigner. Unfortunately any examination 
of the question is complicated by the existence of protective 
duties in many parts of the world, and seriously hamper trade. 
But attention may be drawn to the manufacture of pig-iron from 
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hematite ore in Germany and in England. Both these countries 
have to import the hematite from Spain: both possess a plenti- 
ful supply of coal: the hours of labour are longer and the wages 
of labour are less in Germany than in England. It might there- 
fore be expected that Germany could produce pig-iron from 
hematite much cheaper than England. The contrary, however, 
is the case. The cost of production is 10s. per ton higher in 
Germany than in England. The explanation is to be found in 
the fact that the German furnaces lie inland and the cost of 
importing the ore from Spain to the furnace is so great that it 
more than neutralises any supposed advantage of Germany in 
respect of long hours and low wages.! 

The effect of a minimum wage on foreign competition depends 
on the advantages we possess over other countries and on the 
amount of such wage. So long as the wage keeps within the 
measure of these advantages it may bring about a new distribu- 
tion of wealth, but is not likely to injure us. In measuring our 
economic advantages attention must not be restricted to wages 
and hours only—every relevant element must be taken into 


consideration. 
J. E. C. Munro 


1 Colliery Guardian, January 19, 1894. 

















THE COAL STRIKE AND A ‘MINIMUM’ WAGE! 


THE recent strike in the coal trade, which after a duration of 
three months terminated in a truce at Lord Rosebery’s conference 
on the 17th of November, has exceeded all previous conflicts 
between labour and capital, both in the number of the working 
population reduced to destitution and in the loss and injary 
inflicted on other important industries which depend upon coal 
for their operations. Coal is one of the first necessaries of life in 
this country and the main source of our national wealth. With 
the abundance of this commodity which we possess in various 
parts of our island the consumption for trade and other purposes 
is only limited by the cost of its production. Of this the wages 
of the colliers and other labourers employed in getting it to the 
pit’s mouth constitute two-thirds and upwards. It is just and 
necessary that these men should receive a liberal remuneration 
for their disagreeable and dangerous employment, but they can- 
not claim, nor could they secure in the long run, a higher rate of 
wage than would give them a fair remuneration compared with 
the earnings of other classes of labourers in our industrial com- 
munity. Attempts to maintain a rate of wages in the coal trade 
above such a standard would be less likely to succeed than in 
many other trades, owing to its being more open to any 
labourer in want of employment than trades in which a longer 
previous training is required. We are living in days when the 
regulation of the price of labour by organised unions of labourers 
is permitted by the law and sanctioned by economic science, how- 
ever jealously the law may still guard individual liberty, and 
afford its protection to the labourer, at least against personal 
injury, who claims to follow a course of action in the disposal of 
his labour of which his fellows disapprove, and however much 
the theorist of Mr. Mill’s school of political economists may 
cling to the doctrine that competition between individual 
labourers and employers should be left to work out its con- 

1 [Our readers, who will hardly need to be reminded that Mr, Longe was the first 
of Mill’s contemporaries to successfully attack the theory of the Wages Fund, will 


welcome the reappearance of Mr. Longe as a writer on economic questions. —Ep1ror. ] 
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sequences of good and evil without restriction. While there is 
good ground for attributing to the power of the Trades Union, 
when wisely exercised, the effect of preventing conflicts between 
capital and labour, we have still unhappily painful experiences of 
that power being exercised with a very different result, and when a 
conflict arises between these organised bodies and their employers 
in a trade of such magnitude and importance as the coal trade, a 
dispute as to a shilling or two in a labourer’s week’s wages 
becomes a national catastrophe. 

The recent strike originated in the demand of the employers 
in certain districts of the coal trade to reduce the wages of the 
miners by taking off 25 per cent. from an advance of 40 per cent. 
which the men had obtained during about three years of excep- 
tionally good trade since 1888 upon the standard rate at that 
period. The proposed reduction represented about 18 per cent. 
in the total wage, or a reduction in the average week’s earnings of 
the more skilled miner from about £2 to £1 12s., and of the less 
skilled or day men from £1 8s. to £15s. To what extent this reduc- 
tion would have affected the general weekly earnings of the miners 
was a very doubtful problem, as his weekly earnings would 
necessarily depend on the number of days on which he was 
employed as well as on the rate at which he was paid for a 
day’s work. Nor could the amount of reduction, large as it was 
have had much to do with the action of the leaders of the 
federated miners, in resisting the proposal—no suggestion for a 
compromise was ever made by the representatives of the miners, 
either before or after the strike had commenced. The position 
they took from the first was that no reduction whatever could be 
accepted, and when the employers offered to substitute a reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent. for the 25 per cent. the proposal was 
staunchly rejected. Whatever may have been the reasons which 
induced the federated coal-owners to demand a reduction in the 
rate of wages in June last, they evinced a full sense of their 
responsibility for this step in inviting the miners’ representatives 
to have the question referred to arbitration. This mode of 
settling the question was persistently refused by them during 
the early stages of the conflict, and when after the strike had 
lasted some months they consented to the question being 
referred to a board of conciliation, they would only con- 
sent to this means of settling the dispute being resorted to 
on the condition that the men were first invited to re- 
turn to work on the full rates current before the strike. 
The events of the first month of the conflict show that the original 
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idea of the leaders of the men was to force the employers to with- 
draw from their position at once by the display of big battalions. 
The evidence of the strength and justice of their cause was to 
have been the unanimity with which the entire mining popula- 
tion of Great Britain would rally round their standard. This 
grand conception was not realised. The canny Scot held aloof 
from the first. The Unions of Northumberland and Durham, 
with their 100,000 men, soon called off. South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, another 100,000, after a severe dissension fomented by 
the leaders of the Federation, determined to go on working under 
their sliding scale arrangement. South Staffordshire and the 
Forest of Dean took the same course. By the end of August the 
idea of a national strike had failed, and the movement presented 
the miserable picture of about half the trade starving themselves 
and others, while the other half were enjoying a good time of 
full work and high wages, caused entirely by the stoppage of 
work in the strike districts. The folly of supposing that the 
settlement of a dispute as to whether the condition of trade at a 
particular time or in the immediate future required a reduction 
in the price of labour could be facilitated by a strike embracing 
a large portion of the trade was very clearly shown in the progress 
of this conflict. The immediate effect of the strike was to raise 
the price of coal to an exceptional amount, while the continuance 
of a much diminished supply altered altogether the conditions by 
which the demand for coal would be determined in the absence 
of such a disturbance. The only result of this prolonged strike 
has been to show that if 200,000 miners abstain from producing 
any coal for three months the effect will be to diminish the 
supply to such an extent in proportion to the demand as to 
make it the interest of their employers to take them back to 
work, for a few weeks at all events, at the old rate or perhaps 
a higher rate of wages, until they have brought back the trade 
in the district at least to the condition it was in before the 
strike commenced, probably in a much worse condition owing 
to several of its former customers being driven away to other 
supplies. Such has been the result of the recent strike, and such 
is the result which the leaders of the miners represent to the men 
as a glorious victory. 

Different remedies have been suggested to prevent a recurrence 
of such suicidal conflicts. It has been suggested that a gigantic 
coal trust should be formed to work the whole of the collieries 
in the country. Under such a united body of employers it is 
proposed that the wages question would be settled thus :— 
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‘The rates of wage to be paid in different districts would in the 
first place be determined by district committees, and the committee 
should be empowered to deal with the special features of each mine, 
so as to obtain as far as possible an approximately uniform scale of 
wages throughout the country. It would be laid down as an axiom 
that this scale should be calculated on a liberal basis as compared with 
other classes of labour.’ (Proposed Scheme of the late Sir George 
Elliot, Times, 20th Sept.) 


A suggestion was made from a different quarter, that the pro- 
perty as well as the working of the collieries should be taken by 
the Government into its own hands. The proposer of this plan 
did not explain on what principles the wages of the miner should 
be determined if he became an employee of the State. It may be 
assumed, however, that he would be paid on the same principles 
as the wages of other Government employees, such as the artisans 
in their shipyards and ordnance factories, or the letter-carriers 
and other employees under the Post Office, are now determined. 
The profits of the coal department would be appropriated by the 
State for the benefit of the general community. The miner 
would be under no liability to have his wages lowered when coal 
was being sold at a low price, nor would any claim on his part 
be admitted to have his wages raised when the profits of the 
department were exceptionally large. 

A third and less revolutionary remedy is that while the col- 
lieries of the country should continue to be worked by a number 
of private firms in competition with each other, the recurrence of 
strikes should be prevented by the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation under the authority of the Government, to whom 
the question of the rate of wages, or any other matter affecting 
the relations between the employers and workmen within the 
area of its jurisdiction should be referred for adjudication. This 
proposal is represented by two Bills now awaiting a hearing in 
the House of Commons, and the principle of the arrangement has 
already been acted upon in the conference which was held at 
the Foreign Office on the invitation of the Prime Minister. 
Moreover, the establishment of such a Board for the purpose 
of adjudicating upon the question now in dispute between the 
parties to the recent strike, and any similar question which may 
arise in future, has been agreed upon by both parties as one of 
the terms of settlement. 

Although these several arrangements would differ widely 
from each other in many respects, it would seem that the 
wages problem would be the same in each case except so 
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far as the area of jurisdiction might vary. The principles 
on which a Board of Conciliation could fix a rate of wages 
for the whole trade, would be the same as those on which the 
proposed national coal trust or the Government would act in 
determining the wages of their employees. The problem sub- 
mitted to the Conciliation Board could be no other than the 
determination of a rate of wages which should be observed as a 
standard rate throughout the area of its jurisdiction, or the ad- 
justment of different rates in different collieries, so as ‘to obtain 
as far as possible an approximately uniform rate throughout the 
country.’ In each case the competition of coal producers outside 
the area of jurisdiction, in this or other countries, would have to 
be taken into consideration, and such consideration might impose 
a material restriction on the rate which might be fixed in the 
absence of such competition. In neither case would the miners 
be precluded from demanding to have their wages raised, nor 
the employer or employers from demanding a reduction, but the 
rate to be altered by the Conciliation Board, as in the other 
cases, would be the general standard rate itself. No variation in 
the standard rate could be sanctioned to meet the needs of a par- 
ticular employer, or to give the employees of one colliery a higher 
wage because they were enjoying a better trade than others. 
The terms of settlement proposed by Mr. Pickard at the con- 
ference between representatives of the Coalowners’ and Miners’ 
Federations, held at Westminster on the 2nd of November, were 


as follows :— 


(1) That the men resume work at the old rate of wages until 
April 1, 1894. 

(2) That the minimum or standard rate of wages be 30 per cent. 
above the wages rate of January 1, 1888. 

(3) That a Board of Conciliation be formed to deal with wages 
questions in the future from the above-mentioned date. 

(4) That the Board, when formed, shall have power to determine 
the rate of wages on and from April 1, 1894. 


Although there is a certain amount of ambiguity and incon- 
sistency in these several proposals, they would certainly seem to 
imply that the rate to be considered and determined by the Board 
of Conciliation would be a ‘minimum or standard’ rate, or in 
other words, a uniform rate to be maintained throughout the 
districts over which the Board’s jurisdiction extended. 

Treating this proposal of the figure at which the rate should 
be fixed rather as a suggestion than as a restriction on the 
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jurisdiction of the Board, and passing by the difficult problem 
which the settlement of this figure will impose upon them, we 
can only see in these terms a proposal for a rate to be fixed. by 
the Board of Conciliation on the same principles and with the 
same object as those which we have already noticed. The 
following passage gives a good deal of support to this view :— 


‘There has been a combined effort on the part of our workmen 
to obtain a full recognition of the principle that what is to determine 
the amount of reward they are to receive for their work is not to be 
the competition of a crowd of men each eager to obtain whatever is 
offered, but what in consultation one with the other they agree to be 
reasonable, and to be demanded by the actual needs of their life.’ ! 


The term ‘minimum’ in Mr. Pickard’s proposals may have 
been used to enforce the principle that the rate to be established 
would be the lowest rate to which any employer would be 
authorised to reduce the wages of his workmen, whatever might 
be his temptation to do so in times of depressed trade, or to 
enable him to obtain a contract at a lower price than that at 
which it could be executed while he was paying the workmen 
according to the standard rate. Or it might be used to imply 
that the fixing of a standard rate would not preclude the miner 
from receiving an addition to his wages by way of bonus or 
otherwise under a separate arrangement which might be made 
between any particular employer and his workmen, without 
disturbing the principle of the standard rate. 

The principle of a standard rate is not new to the coal trade. 
The rates current in 1888 and previous years were recognised by 
the Federated Coalowners themselves as standard rates in 
force at the beginning of that year and since throughout their 
collieries. The advances obtained by the miners upon that rate 
during the years immediately succeeding were granted by the 
employers not as an alteration or increase of that rate, but only 
by way of percentages upon that rate, and although employers 
might hesitate to accept as a minimum rate a rate which would 
be susceptible of being reduced in a period of depression, without 
depriving the labourer of a sufficient maintenance for himself and 
his family, it is clear that employers themselves in any trade 
which was not in a moribund condition (which is certainly a con- 
dition into which the coal trade of this country is not likely to 
fall for many years) would have a common interest with their 


1 See ‘ Problem of the Unemployed,’ by J. Murray-Macdonald, M.P., New Review 
December, 1893. 
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labourers in preventing wages being reduced to such an extent as 
would not only fail to give their workmen a sufficient livelihood, 
but would tend to diminish the supply of labour on which they 
would depend for the continuance of their trade. 

It is this necessary limit to the reduction of wages, or, as it is 
sometimes expressed, to the fall in the price of labour, which ex- 
cludes labour from those commodities the price of which can be 
regulated by demand and supply. A supply of any commodity 
can only be priced on this principle when it is less than the de- 
mand at some price, in other words, a supply which will be all 
purchased if the price is low enough to take it off. If all the 
labour in the market could be sold off at any price, that is to 
say, if all the labourers wanting employment could be taken 
into employment if they offered their labour at a sufficiently 
low rate (apart, of course, from any considerations as to the 
amount they required to support life), the problem of the unem- 
ployed would never exist. Boot and shoe makers out of work 
would be as rare to be seen as new boots and shoes lying about 
our streets because they could find no purchaser at any price. 
When this principle is applied to the wages of labourers, all that 
is meant is, that when the supply is increased in proportion to 
the demand, in other words, when there is an unusual number of 
labourers out of work, employers are, or ought to be, able to get 
their labour cheaper, though not necessarily with any intention 
or ability to employ more labourers because they can get them 
cheap. Nor, on the other hand, however large the surplus of 
labourers might be would they offer a lower wage than what was 
in their opinion sufficient to maintain the labourer while in their 
employment. 

If the term ‘ minimum’ rate was only used in Mr. Pickard’s 
proposals in this sense, there could be no objection on the part 
of the employers to the principle of the proposal. Their objections 
would be aimed at the figure at which he proposes that this 
minimum rate should be put, either on the ground that such a 
rate would give more than a fair and reasonable remuneration for 
the miner’s labour, or on the ground that at the present time 
such a rate could not be maintained without bringing about the 
closing of several collieries, and throwing a number of miners out 
of employment, or necessitating a general continuance of em- 
ployment on short time. 

The term ‘minimum’ rate, however, is used in connection 
with the sliding scale arrangement which is in force in a large 
part of the coal trade, and it might be inferred from the use of 
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this term in conjunction with ‘ standard’ that the proposers in- 
tended to reserve to the miners some right to obtain advances 
upon the ‘standard ’ rate in accordance with that or some other 
arrangement having a similar object. 

Under the sliding scale arrangement a certain percentage ona 
datum price of coal or other product is fixed as a minimum rate 
of wage. This minimum rate the employer undertakes to pay, at 
whatever price below the datum he may choose to sell the pro- 
duct in times of depressed trade, and he further concedes to the 
workman the right of receiving a fixed share in the profits accruing 
to him from the sale of the product at higher prices in periods of 
brisk trade. Whether this concession is made merely as a sop to 
Cerberus, or as the grant of an addition to his wage which the 
workman has a right to claim, the employers in those districts in 
which this arrangement has been adopted have found a good 
return for their liberality in a more peaceful continuation of their 
trade operations than has been enjoyed by employers in other 
districts. 'The system has been established for many years in the 
collieries of South Wales and Monmouthshire, and in the iron 
and coal trades of South Staffordshire and Worcestershire. It 
has also been recently adopted in the coal trade of the Forest 
of Dean. It appears that the minimum rate in force in some 
districts was fixed about ten years since, and that since 
that time the miners have more than once obtained advances 
under the sliding scale amounting to 40 and 50, per cent. 
on the minimum rates, and which have given them higher wages 
than those represented by the 40 per cent. addition to the standard 
of 1888 in the Federation districts. 

Under the sliding scale arrangement the men’s unions are 
still maintained, but the most important officers employed on the 
part of the men, are not strike-leaders, but accountants, whose 
function itis to secure the fair working of the arrangement, by 
a quarterly or half-yearly examination of the masters’ books, or 
the lists of prices at which they have sold coal so as to adjust 
the rate of wages from time to time to the selling price of coal. 

This arrangement has been objected to by the leaders of the 
Miners’ Confederation, on the ground that it involves the workmen 
in an undertaking to submit to a reduction of wage whenever it 
may suit their employers to reduce prices, and thus deprive them 
of all power to maintain a rate of wage above the minimum. 
Assuming that the minimum rate in such a scale is so low as to 
provide a barely sufficient wage with a full week’s work, such an 
objection would be well founded, but if the minimum rate was 
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put at such a figure as to afford a fair and sufficient wage in 
times of bad trade, an arrangement which would give hima right 
to higher wages when prices rose would certainly be one which 
he might safely accept, although in such a case the workmen 
would clearly have no ground to claim such additions to their 
wages as a matter of right, any more than they would if they 
were all employed by one employer as in the supposed arrange- 
ments of the national coal trust or the Government coal 
department. 

It would be foreign to the purpose of this discussion to 
attempt to deal with the difficult problem of the particular figure 
at which the proposed standard or minimum rate is to be fixed 
in settlement of the present dispute. If such a rate as that 
suggested by Mr. Pickard could be agreed upon as a standard 
rate to be observed, at all events in the immediate future, it is clear 
that it could only have the effect intended if the miners generally 
were able to obtain sufficient employment at that rate to earn the 
amount of wage it was calculated to provide.» The discussion 
however during the progress of the strike of the question whether 
the miners were or were not gaining more than a ‘living v ve’ 
under their present rates of payment brought out very forcibly 
the fact that the rate at which the miner is paid furnishes no 
evidence of his actual earnings. The question as to the amount 
of wages received by the miners in different collieries has turned 
almost entirely upon the number of days in which he has been 
employed, and the evidence brought forward to show that the 
earnings of the miners in many collieries were very small, went 
far to prove that the cause of those small earnings was the want 
of sufficient trade to enable the coal-owner to employ his men 
except for a few days in each week, and that the high rate of 
wages which the employer had to pay was the very cause of the 
dearth of employment from which the miner was suffering. 

There seems, however, to be much ground to attribute the 
short time during which miners in many collieries are allowed to 
work to a great extent to the employer’s practice of keeping a 
larger number of men in his employment than he can usually 
employ at full time, and dividing the work among them. The 
employers must be held mainly responsible for this condition 
of things, though there is a good deal of evidence that the 
miners themselves contribute to the evil by their preference to 
work only a few days in a week and ‘ play’ the rest rather than 
earn a full week’s wage by a full week’s work. If a miner earns 
no more than a ‘living’ wage when he is paid at a rate which 
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gives six or seven shillings for a day’s work, there would seem to be 
no more connection between the rate of a miner’s wages and his 
earnings than between the barrister’s guinea fee and his annual 
income. The system of paying the miner on the tonnage of coal 
raised to the pit’s mouth may be advantageous to both the work- 
man and his employer, but no standard rate however high can 
secure the maintenance of a ‘living’ wage if the system of 
employment does not secure to the workman several days’ work 
in each week. If the miner was only allowed to go down the pit 
under a contract which would secure a full week’s work to the 
employer and a full week’s wage to the workman the wages 
problem in the coal trade would be much simplified. If on the 
other hand the trade is to be carried on under a system which 
keeps a larger number of men depending on employment in each 
colliery than can be fully or regularly employed, the fixing of a 
standard rate will do little towards improving his condition. It 
appears from the statistics given in the Labour Gazette for 
October that there was a gradual increase in both the output of 
coal and in ‘the number of men employed in and about the coal 
mines’ during each year from 1886 to 1891, and that during these 
years the number of men so employed in England and Wales 
rose from 450,297 to 562,608, and that the output rose from about 
137,000,000 to 160,000,000 tons. During the next year, however, 
we find that there was a reduction in the output to the extent of 
nearly 53 millions of tons, but that notwithstanding the diminu- 
tion in production, the number of men employed was increased 
by 11,846. Whether or not the overcrowding of the trade has 
been the cause of the recent troubles, it is clear that a rate of 
wage which will give a good ‘living’ wage to all when the 
trade is such as to afford them full employment will soon cease 
to have that effect if the numbers of men depending on this trade 
are allowed to increase while the demand for their labour 


decreases. 


F. D. LONGE 














THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL VALUES. 


| 


INTERNATIONAL trade meaning in plain English trade between 
nations, it is not surprising that the term should mean some- 
thing else in Political Economy. In technical usage international 
is distinguished from home trade by the existence of barriers 
which prevent owners of the means of production in one region 
—or, more generally, sphere of industry—from employing 
those means in another sphere.! Or is it easier to say that home 
trade is distinguished from international by the tendency to equal 
remuneration of efforts and sacrifices: to an equality of profits, 
and an equation of the net advantages in different occupations ?” 
The general conditions which determine equilibrium are the same 
for both species of trade; the only difference is that in the case 
of the home trade there are one or two more equations. 

Such is I think the essential attribute of the term international 
trade as used by theoretical economists; the properties of geo- 
graphical and political separation, though usually understood, 
are not those from which the principal conclusions flow. 

The flexibility of this definition escapes from the objection 
that there is no difference in the present age between inter- 
national and domestic trade. Let it be granted that capital and 
perhaps business power is free to flow to all parts of the earth.® 
Yet labour cannot be conceived as flowing so freely. The world 
is not yet in the condition of the American colonies where, if 
Virginia damnified Maryland by a tax, it is said that the in- 

1 «The immobility of industrial agents,’ as Professor Bastable says, in his admir- 
able discussion of the definition in question.—International Trade, ch. 1. 

2 The plan of putting international before domestic trade—treating it as the rule 
rather than as an exception—may have historical as well as theoretical justification, 
if we agree with Professor Bastable that ‘the first exchanges were international (or 
rather intertribal).’ Commerce of Nations, p. 7. 

3 Business power at least, if not labour, has in several cases been transferred from 
England to foreign countries, in order to avoid hostile tariffs. See Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Spain 1893, C 6855, 112, p. 18. I have heard of other instances 
consequent on the McKinley Tariff. 
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habitant of Maryland would transfer himself to Virginia.1 Pre- 
sumably there may be a considerable difference in the level of 
advantage in different countries before labour flows from one to 
another.2. Suppose, however, that the conditions of international 
trade proper ceased to exist, there would still remain the quasi- 
international trade between the parties to Distribution. There 
would still be a great gulf between employers and employed 
across which work is transported in exchange for finished 
products. 

According to this view the fundamental principle of inter- 
national trade is that general theory which Jevons called the 
Theory of Exchange, and Prof. Marshall describes as ‘ an inquiry 
into the balancing of the forces of Demand and Supply,’* which 
constitutes ‘the kernel’ of most of the chief problems of 
economics. It is a corollary of the general theory that all the 
parties to a bargain look to gain by it. Foreign trade would not 
go on unless it seemed less costly to each of the parties to it to 
obtain imports in exchange for exports than to produce them at 
home. This is the generalised statement of the principle of 
Comparative Cost, with respect to its positive part at least. The 
negative clause, that the value of articles in the international 
market is not proportioned to the cost—the ‘ efforts and sacrifice’ 
—incurred by the respective producers, is superfluous, if the defini- 
tion here proposed is adopted. Why should there be any corre- 
spondence between cost and value in the absence of the conditions, 
proper to domestic trade, on which that equality depends ? 

In a complete treatise on international trade it would be 
proper to dwell at length both on the general principle and the 
corollary; on the one hand contemplating the tendency towards 
maximum satisfaction,* which constitutes the grandest generalisa- 
tion of Economics ; and on the other hand applying the doctrine 
of Comparative Cost to explain the peculiarities of existing 
commerce—why such and such articles are exported from one 
country and imported to another.’ 

1 Quarterly Journal of Economics, October 1892. 

2 Cf. Bastable, International Trade, p. 10. 3 Principles, Book V. ch. III. 

4 The principle is employed by almost all mathematical writers on economics ; 
among whom Professor Marshall may be distinguished as stating carefully the 
limitations, under the existing social régime, of the ‘doctrine of maximum satisfac- 
tion’ (Principles of Economics, Book Y. ch. 12, § 7); and Dr. Irving Fisher as appre- 
ciating the mysterious analogies between the maximum principles in physics and in 
human affairs. (‘ Mathematical Investigations in the Theory of Value and Prices.’ 
From Transactions of the Connecticut Academy, Vol. IX., July 1892). 

5 As Professor Taussig has done in his brilliant article on ‘ Aspects of the Tariff 
Question,’ in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for 1889, p. 291. 
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But it is proposed to confine this study to those portions of 
the theory which have at once some bearing on practice, and 
also a high degree of generality. I shall endeavour, in a first 
article, to express in as simple language as possible some proposi- 
tions of this double character. A mathematical version of 
the same propositions will form the second part. The third 
part will contain a critical review of the principal writers on 
international trade. 


Of the propositions relating to international trade which are 
at once general and bear on practice the most important, I think, 
are those which attribute advantage or detriment—whether for 
one nation or several—to changes in the supply of, or demand for, 
articles of trade. Such are the answers to the questions: Would 
a tax or a bounty, an improvement or deterioration in the means 
of communication, abundance or scarcity of an exported article, 
be beneficial to the home country, or to all parties? The 
answers to such questions vary with the data, which require to 
be carefully distinguished. 

One distinction—which indeed hardly needs to be pointed out, 
since it is the similarity, not the difference, which generally 
escapes notice—is that which has been already indicated between 
international trade proper, relating to separated regions, and the 
analogues thereof which may be termed quasi-international 
trade. Another distinction, which one might have @ priori sup- 
posed to be very obvious, is between the interests of the home 
country and that of the world at large. Yet, strange to say, a 
confusion between ideas so different as part and whole pervades 
many of the arguments in favour of Free Trade; the complaints 
of List! against ‘ the School ’—the followers of Adam Smith—on 
this ground are too well founded.? The equivocation might be com- 
pared to that which it was reserved for Prof. Sidgwick to point out 
in the term Utilitarianism—referring sometimes to the Greatest 
Happiness of the individual, and sometimes to that of the whole. 


1 National System. 

2 The amiable confusion between one’s own or one’s country’s exclusive advantage 
and that of the world at large may be attributed to Mr. Gladstone, when he asks— 
in his article on ‘ Free Trade or Protection,’ in the North American Review, Vol. cl.— 
‘why, if Protection is a good thing, it should not be adopted by the United States in 
their internal trade.’ 

Even the most clearheaded of writers, James Mill (Elements of Political Economy, 
ch. III. § 16, p. 159, ed. 1821) and Professor Bastable (International Trade, p. 123, 
and ‘ Incidence and Effects of Import and Export Duties,’ in the Report of the British 
Association for 1889, p. 6 of the essay, p. 446 of the Report), seem not to distinguish 
very sharply the ideas of advantage to the world and to a particular nation. 
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Another important distinction is between small and large 
changes ; the characteristic of the latter being such an alteration 
in the scale of production that the law of increasing returns is 
brought into operation [or the converse alteration]. Thus the 
‘improvement’ in the process of manufacture of an exported 
article considered by Mill in his great chapter (Bk. III. ch. 18 §. 5) 
is presumably of the order ‘small’; the change contemplated by 
him in an earlier section (§ 2), from a time ‘ when each country 
produced both commodities to an established trade,’ may well 
be—but is not necessarily—large. Another distinction to 
which it is proper to call attention is between an impediment 
to trade [or an improvement] in general and that particular 
kind of obstruction [or encouragement] which a tax [or bounty] 
constitutes. The proceeds which may accrue from a tax form an 
item which is sometimes left out of account in the balance of 
advantages." 

Other principles of classification requiring no comment are 
the distinction between changes originating in the home country, 
or abroad ; between those affecting primarily exports, or imports ; 
between the case of two countries, and that of several countries ; 
and so forth. 

It will be sufficient here to select the most instructive cases ; 
requesting the reader to attend carefully to the issue, and to stay 
condemnation, until appeal has been made to the tribunal of 
mathematical reasoning. 


The simplest case is where the question is whether the 
advantage of the home country is increased by an increase in 
the supply of foreign articles, in the sense that the foreigner is 
willing to give a greater quantity of those articles in exchange 
for any the same quantity of native produce, the increase 
being supposed to be on a small scale? Upon the general 
principle that a cheap market is advantageous to the buyer, 
the home country is benefited; whatever the cause of the 
increased supply, whether it is due to an improvement in the 
production of the foreign articles, or a greater desire on the 
part of the foreigners for the produce of the home country, 
or ceteris paribus an increase in their numbers. Conversely 


1 Thus the project of a differential tax on foreign produce (in favour of the 
colonies) is described by an eminent free-trader as a demand that ‘ England should 
tax herself to the amount of 104 millions’; as if England would be a loser to that 
extent. In the view which I adopt the amount received by the Government is to be 
set against the amount paid by the people. 

2 Cf. Marshall, Principles of Economics, 
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a diminution in the supply of foreign goods is detrimental to the 
home country. 

The technical use of the term increase of supply must here 
be kept in mind. It is quite possible that the home country 
might suffer by the foreign customer becoming better supplied 
with commodities in general. It is well observed by Mr. Medley, 
an ardent free-trader, that the adoption of free trade by all 
nations—which of course, according to him, implies the increase 
of their wealth—might prove detrimental to England.! The 
poverty of the foreigner may quite conceivably be advantageous 
to the native. 

Suppose a new country exchanging with an old one food 
for highly manufactured products. An increased deficiency in 
necessaries on the part of the old country, or of a large section 
thereof,” always supposing—perhaps an imaginary supposition *— 
that their efficiency is not thereby impaired, rendering them more 
eager for the supplies derived from the new country, is apt to 
benefit the new country considered as a whole. However, the par- 
ticular section of the home country which supplies services 
analogous to those of the foreigner—considered as an isolated 
group—may well be prejudiced by the poverty of foreign labour. 

This last consideration suggests a fresh topic—international 
competition ; which may however be subordinated to the present 
one (the change in the supply of foreign goods) by observing that 
when acompetitor with the home country deals with the foreigner, 
the ‘ supply’ of foreign goods is diminished. Formal reasoning 
and common sense concur in regarding such competition as an 
evil to the home country.+ 





The solution is not so simple when we consider changes 
originating on the side of the home country. Such changes may 
be divided into two classes, according as they originate on the 
side of supply, or demand: exports, or imports. Under the former 


1 Fair Trade Unmasked, 

2 Ceteris paribus, of courge: not supposing that, when the real remuneration of 
the foreign labourers is diminished, that of his employer is increased; as Mill and 
Cairnes do in effect; when, discussing the effect on international values of low wages 
in a foreign country, they use wages in the peculiar Ricardian sense (Pol. Econ., 
Book III. ch. 25, § 4 and Leading Principles). These passages will be discussed in 
our Part ITI. 

3 Professor Walker in his powerful and impartial article on ‘ Protection and 
Protectionists’ in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for April 1890, admits it to be 
quite possible that in some branches of American industry ‘the manufacturers pay 
higher wages for a given quantity of labour than are paid abroad.’ 

+ See Part II, Mill’s paradoxically low estimate of this evil will be considered 
in Part III. 
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head the simplest case is where there has occurred an improve- 
ment [or the reverse], a diminution [or increase], in the cost of pro- 
duction of an exported article ; the case considered by Mill in the 
fifth section of his great chapter on International Values. As may 
be gathered from Mill’s reasoning, the improvement may prove 
detrimental to the exporting country.! It is true that Mill 
obscures the subject by taking as the measure of the gain of 
trade the alteration in the rate of exchange between exports 
and imports rather than the truer measure of advantage which 
the principles of Consumers’ and Producers’ Rent afford. How- 
ever, a representative case may be put which brings out the im- 
plication latent in Mill’s reasoning. It will be recollected that 
Mill supposes an improvement in the production of linen which 
Germany exchanges for cloth imported from England; in which 
case he shows it to be a possibility that ‘Germany will obtain 
cloth on more unfavourable terms and at a higher exchange 
value than before’ (loc. cit. § 5, par. 6). Now suppose that the 
same amount of productive forces are expended on linen by the 
German manufacturer before as after the improvement. If the 
increase in productivity has been ten per cent., where before there 
were 100 units of linen produced, there are now 110 units pro- 
duced. But if the demand for linen be increased ‘in a less pro- 
portion than the cheapness,’ whereas the German used to receive, 
say, 100 units of cloth, he will now receive less than 100. 
For an equal outlay in the way of cost he receives a less re- 
turn. Whence it follows, if we make the further supposition 
that linen is not an article of German consumption, that the 
exporting country is damnified by the improvement; and by 
parity of reasoning may be benefited by a restriction of its 
exports. It is clear that the data which have been supposed 
may be considerably modified without the conclusion being 
destroyed. 

But indeed, without invoking Mill’s stupendous chapter, the 
proposition is sufficiently supported by common sense. It is a 
commonplace that a bad harvest is good for farmers in the 
absence of foreign competition. As Ricardo says, ‘if we lived in 
one of Mr. Owen’s parallelograms and enjoyed all our productions 
in common, then no one could suffer in consequence of abundance ; 
but as long as society is constituted as it now is, abundance will 


2 


often be injurious to producers, and scarcity beneficial to them.’ * 


1 This view and some others here adopted seem to differ from those of an eminent 
living economist, whose writings on International Trade will be noticed in the third 
part of this study. 2 Protection to Agriculture, § 4, sub fin. 
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Let us assume, according to Gregory King’s law,' that a 
deficiency in quantity by a tenth may raise the value of the 
harvest by three-tenths. Now, suppose that the harvest has been 
an average one; but that, as the grain is sent to market, a tenth 
leaks out, or is intercepted by robbers (to use a favourite free 
trade metaphor). The total value will be, as before, raised ; so 
beneficent (to one party) may be the effect of what Cherbuliez 
calls artificial dearth.” 

An example of an impediment to export, other than a tax 
accruing to the exporting country, is a transit duty levied on the 
exports from one country to another by a third party. It is con- 
ceivable that the native states of India might be benefited 
by the duty which we levy on opium passing through our 
territory, if China had no other means of satisfying her demand 
for opium. 

A similar effect might be produced by an increase in the cost 
of transporting the exported article from the locality of its pro- 
duction to the port, supposing that there is no corresponding 
drag on importation.* 

The effect of a variation in the cost of transport generally will 
be compounded of different tendencies: since an impediment on 
exportation and on importation in general affects both countries, 
so far as each both exports and (in return voyages) imports. 
Since, out of the four tendencies thus compounded, one only 
(variation in the cost of exportation by natives)—and that one 
only on certain conditions—would lead to a benefit for the 
natives from an aggravation of the cost of transport, it may be 
presumed that in general such an aggravation is very unlikely to 
be advantageous to the home country. 

The case of an improvement in the process of manufacture * 
of an article which is both exported and consumed at home, is 
also a compound between the certain gain to the native con- 
sumer and the possible loss to the home country in the way of 
foreign trade. It is quite possible that the latter tendency may 
prevail over the former, just as in the case of farmers*® who may 
gain more as producers, than they lose as consumers, by a bad 
harvest. 

An instructive example of the principle under consideration 

1 See Jevons’ Theory, p. 168. 2nd edition. 

2 Dictionnaire d'Economie politique. Art. ‘Disette.’ Cf Art. ‘ Abondance,’ by 
Bastiat. 

3 As might well occur in a round-about trade. 


4 Mill, Pol. Econ., ch. 18, ¢ 5. 
5 Above, p. 40. 
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is afforded by the question whether a diminution of the output 
of the home country’s exports consequent upon a limitation of 
working hours is necessarily injurious to the country. That 
this question is to be answered in the negative is well argued by 
Mr. Sidney Webb in his article on ‘ Limitation of the Hours of 
Labour’ in the Contemporary Review for December 1889.1 It is 
noticeable that the advocate of socialistic measures dwells on 
propositions relating to the trade between two nations; he does 
not bring on the scene a third country competing with the 
socialistic one. An advocate on the other side would probably 
represent the whole argument as vitiated by this omission. The 
judicial position is intermediate between these two. If the 
demand of the foreign customer for our goods, prior to, or 
abstracted from, the existence of a competing country, is such as 
to render a restriction of exports advantageous to the home 
country, it may still be possible, notwithstanding the existence of 
competition, to obtain that sort of advantage though in a less 
degree. As Professor Marshall says with reference to this 
question, ‘the influence of foreign trade competition in this 
connection can be proved to be different from what it at first 
sight appears. ’? 

It should not be conceived, I think, that the conditions 
favouring the successful restriction of exports are altogether 
exceptional. Mill, after distinguishing three varieties of condi- 
tions inquires ‘which is the more probable,’ and decides in 
favour of that variety which, as we have already seen, is favour- 
able to the policy of restriction.* Accordingly, if each nation 
could only deal with one other, either of the pair might often 
play the game of restriction with advantage. But no doubt the 
existence of competition modifies the foreigner’s law of demand 
for the native articles in such wise * as to render that game much 
less gainful. 

It is to be observed that the advantage which has been 
described results from a drag on exports which need not be a 
tax. A fortiori of course when the impediment is a tax accruing 
to the exporting country. The latter proposition is much more 
generally accepted, I think, than the former.’ It is often 
stated with the unnecessary limitation that the home country 


1 See p. 878, Vol. LVI. * Principles, 2nd edition, p. 745, note. 

3 Pol. Econ., Book III, ch. 18, § 5 last par. 

4 Cf. Ante, p. 39. 

» The latter is explicitly admitted even by McCulloch; the former not even by 
Mill. 
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must have an absolute monopoly of. the exporting article.’ That 
she should furnish a considerable portion of the total supply 


might suffice. 


Coming next to changes originated on the side of imports 
(to the home country), let us consider a restriction on importation 
such as a transit duty imposed by a third power on imports into 
the home country. Such an impediment on imports, unlike one 
on exports, is never advantageous to the home country.” The duty 
levied by the Indian Government on opium transported through 
Bombay from the Native States might conceivably benefit those 
States, but not the Chinese. 

A tax indeed on imports the proceeds of which accrue to the 
home country may be beneficial to that country: but not in so 
many cases, not with as great probability, as a tax on exports. 
The positive part of this statement is proved by Mill ;* but the 
negative part is less easy to establish by the purely literary method. 

A sense of this difference between the effect of a tax on ex- 
ports and one on imports is perhaps traceable in the division of 
opinion with regard to the question whether a tax on imports 
can fall on the foreigner—a division of opinion greater than 
exists with regard to the corresponding question concerning 
exports. That a tax on imports may prove a net gain to the 
home country is admitted by the yap/evtes, but it is denied by 
the common free-trader and even by competent economists when 
expressing themselves carelessly. It may be as well to adduce 
instances of these contrary judgments; so that my argument 
in favour of the proposition in question may appear neither 
paradoxical nor otiose. 

In favour of the proposition the following high authorities 
may be cited :—Mill (Political Economy, bk. v. ch iv. § 6). 


‘A tax on imported commodities almost always falls in part 
upon the foreigners.’ ... . ‘Those are in the right who maintain 
that taxes on imports are partly paid by foreigners.’ 


Senior. (Outlines, 184). 


‘ A part of the taxes received by the Government of one country is 
often paid by the inhabitants of another.’ 


1 E.g. Rogers, Six Centuries, p. 79, ‘ there must be no other source of supply.’ 

* For the evidence of this asymmetry I must refer to the forthcoming 
Part II. 

3 Pol. Econ., Book V. ch. 4, § 6, passages quoted below, p. 47. 

4 M°Culloch, for instance, admits the latter, but denies the former (Principles 
of Pol. Econ., Part II., ch. v., sub finem). 
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Seligman (Incidence of Taxation, ch v.). 


‘It will be seen how erroneous is the doctrine of those extremists 
who maintain that the loss to the consumer is measured by the proceeds 
of the import duties.’ . . . ‘The price of Sumatra tobacco has risen by 
only a fraction of the tax.’ 


Compare the admissions made by Professor Bastable in his 
paper on ‘ Incidence and Effects of Taxation’ so often referred 
to, and Professor Nicholson’s reasoning in his masterly paper on 
‘ Tariffs and International Commerce.’ ! 

On the other side Mongredien (Pleas for Protection Examined): 


‘Import duties on foreign goods fall on the consumers of the 
importing country and are paid by them.’ 


Sydney Buxton (A.B.C. of Free Trade) : 


‘Duties on goods are paid for by the people who consume those 
goods, and not by the people who produce them.’ 


Sir J. Lubbock at the Congress of the Chambers of Commerce 
of the Empire, 1892, says, ‘I maintain the proposition that the 
duties are paid by the consumer.’ (Chamber of Commerce Journal, 
July, 1892, Supplement, p. 28.) 

The opinion is not confined to Free-Traders. Mr. McKinley 
(North American Review, cl. p. 742) writes— 


‘If the duty is put on the non-competing foreign products, the 
consumer in the United States will pay every dollar of that tax.’ 


An instructive statement of the common free trade opinion is 
found in Mr. Strachey’s singularly brilliant report on the effect 
of the German tariff (Parl. Papers, 1884-5, LXXXI.). Mr. 
Strachey speaks of 


‘The axiom of political economy that a tax on foreign commodities 
is borne by the importing country. No one could so much as state 
[the contrary] without exposing himself to the charge of having no 
sense of humour.’ 


No one certainly will bring this charge against Mr. Strachey; for 
his report is probably the wittiest blue-book in existence ; one of 
the wisest too, if we except this particular passage. Mr. Strachey 
seems to himself to have proved his case when he has demonstrated 
—by some very interesting statistics—that the price of the taxed 


1 Scottish Geographical Magazine, September, 1891. 
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article in the importing country exceeds its price in the exporting 
country by just the amount of the tax, abstracting cost of trans- 
port. But quis dubitavit ? If, as is or was recently the case, there 
is a tax of two dollars per ton on hay imported from Canada into 
the United States, the cost of transport being here insignificant, 
the price per ton on the American side of the frontier will be 
two dollars higher than on the Canadian side. The question is 
whether it is the American price that has gone up, or the Canadian 
price which has gone down. The latter happens to be the 
case.} 

A similar ignoratio elenchi is committed by a still higher 
authority, Roscher, when he argues that Germany must pay the 
full amount of the tax which she imposed on wheat imported 
from America; for that the price in Germany (account being 
taken of cost of transport) exceeds that in England by exactly the 
amount of the tax.2, But how does he know that the imposition 
of the tax did not cause America to offer her wheat to England 
on better terms than before? It may be the American price 
which has gone down, not the German price which has 
gone up.” 

Probably the highest authority and weightiest argument in 
favour of the proposition in question are those of M°Culloch, who 
holds * that the project [of obliging foreigners to contribute to the 
revenue of the nation] ‘is wholly imaginary, and that duties on 
imports are always paid by the importers, and never by the ex- 
porters’; the reason being that the exporters must obtain the 
rate of profits prevailing in their country, and therefore cannot 
after the tax lower the price which before the tax only just 
afforded the ordinary profits.° 

Let us examine this reason. 

1 As shown in the Report of the Subcommittee of the Committee of Finance 
(Senate U.S.) by Senator Merrill (Rep, 788). Here are some extracts from the evidence : 
‘The duty of five cents per dozen imposed upon eggs by the McKinley tariff is paid 
by the foreign producer not by the consumer.’ . . ‘They have dropped the valuation 
on most farm products just about the amount of the duty imposed by the McKinley 
bill.’ . . . ‘No question they have to take 30 per cent. less for their horses.’ 

Mr. Edward Atkinson in his comments on this Report (Taxation and Work, ch. 
xxv.), after ridiculing the ‘delusion that one of the effects of a duty imposed in 
this country upon a given import is to depress the price of that article in the country 
in which it is produced, and that by such reduction the burden of our tax is put 
upon that country’ (p. 193) admits (p. 194), that ‘our duties upon the products of 
Canada have unquestionably had that effect.’ 

2 Finanzwissenschaft, p. 411, Note 4. 3 Cf. Bastable, Incidence, p. 3. 

4 Principles of Political Economy, Part I., ch. v., swb finem. Cf. Taxation and 


Funding, Part II., ch. v. 
5 M°Culloch’s argument is employed by Mongredien (Pleas for Protection) and 


other extreme Free-traders. 
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article in the importing country exceeds its price in the exporting 
country by just the amount of the tax, abstracting cost of trans- 
port. But quis dubitavit ’ If, as is or was recently the case, there 
is a tax of two dollars per ton on hay imported from Canada into 
the United States, the cost of transport being here insignificant, 
the price per ton on the American side of the frontier will be 
two dollars higher than on the Canadian side. The question is 
whether it is the American price that has gone up, or the Canadian 
price which has gone down. The latter happens to be the 
case.! 

A similar ignoratio elenchit is committed by a still higher 
authority, Roscher, when he argues that Germany must pay the 
full amount of the tax which she imposed on wheat imported 
from America; for that the price in Germany (account being 
taken of cost of transport) exceeds that in England by exactly the 
amount of the tax.?, But how does he know that the imposition 
of the tax did not cause America to offer her wheat to England 
on better terms than before? It may be the American price 
which has gone down, not the German price which has 
gone up.® 

Probably the highest authority and weightiest argument in 
favour of the proposition in question are those of M°Culloch, who 
holds * that the project [of obliging foreigners to contribute to the 
revenue of the nation] ‘is wholly imaginary, and that duties on 
imports are always paid by the importers, and never by the ex- 
porters’; the reason being that the exporters must obtain the 
rate of profits prevailing in their country, and therefore cannot 
after the tax lower the price which before the tax only just 
afforded the ordinary profits.’ 

Let us examine this reason. 


1 As shown in the Report of the Subcommittee of the Committee of Finance 
(Senate U.S.) by Senator Merrill (Rep, 788). Here are some extracts from the evidence : 
‘The duty of five cents per dozen imposed upon eggs by the McKinley tariff is paid 
by the foreign producer not by the consumer.’ . . ‘They have dropped the valuation 
on most farm products just about the amount of the duty imposed by the McKinley 
bill.’ . . . ‘No question they have to take 30 per cent. less for their horses.’ 

Mr. Edward Atkinson in his comments on this Report (Taxation and Work, ch. 
xxv.), after ridiculing the ‘delusion that one of the effects of a duty imposed in 
this country upon a given import is to depress the price of that article in the country 
in which it is produced, and that by such reduction the burden of our tax is put 
upon that country’ (p. 193) admits (p. 194), that ‘our duties upon the products of 
Canada have unquestionably had that effect.’ 

2 Finanzwissenschaft, p. 411, Note 4. 3 Cf. Bastable, Incidence, p. 3. 

4 Principles of Political Economy, Part I., ch. v., sub finem. Cf. Taxation and 
Funding, Part II., ch. v. 

5 M‘Culloch’s argument is employed by Mongredien (Pleas for Protection) and 
other extreme Free-traders. 
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First, as pointed out by Prof. Bastable,! price may be lowered 
without profits being diminished, if the cost of production varies 
with the margin. Thus a tax imposed by the United States on 
certain kinds of agricultural produce imported from Canada? 
might result in the diminution of the quantity, the cost of pro- 
duction, and the price of that produce. This idea of a freely sliding 
margin is indeed highly theoretical, but so is the objector’s idea 
of equal profits in all occupations. 

More important in practice, if less familiar in theory, is the 
analogous case in which the burden falls—not on rent proper— 
but on ‘ quasi-rent.” Suppose an import tax laid on tin plates. 
The tax might be paid out of the surplus gains of the more 
successful foreign manufacturers,* while the less successful would 
be driven out of the field. 

No doubt if the tax imposed were a very heavy one, such as 
is now fashionable, say 50 or a 100 per cent., it is not to be ex- 
pected that the foreign exporters should lower their price to that 
extent. The price of tin plates then will rise in the home 
country. Accordingly a net loss corresponding to that rise of 
price appears to be inflicted on the home country. But it appears 
so only while we confine our attention to immediate effects. 
When an engine pushes against a carriage the immediate effect 
is that the buffer of the carriage is pressed back. When the buffer 
has been pressed back to a certain point the carriage begins 
to move, and the buffer of the next carriage, and in fine 
the whole train. The propagated influence of a tax may be 
similar, in a case where the demand of the foreigner for the 
products of the home country—say food and raw materials—is 
very urgent. The export of tin plates being checked, the 
foreigners find a difficulty in paying for the imports which they 
so much require. To restore the equation of international trade 
they are constrained to offer their exports other than tin plates 
exports in general—on terms less favourable to themselves. It 
is quite conceivable that the gain which the home country derives 
from this readjustment of trade may exceed the loss which it 
derives from the rise of the value of tin plates. As Mill says in 
his splendid and candid section on Protectionism: ‘A country 
which prohibits some foreign commodities does, ceteris paribus, 
obtain those which it does not prohibit at a less price than it 
would otherwise have to pay.’ 

1 Incidence p. 3, Cf. International Trade p. 45. 


Book III. ch. v. § 3. 
3 See Bastable, Incidence and Effects, [Report of the British Association for 1889], 


and Sidgwick, Pol. Econ., Book III. ch. v. § 3. 





See also Sidgwick, Pol. Econ., 
2 Above, p. 45. 
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An import tax in the case supposed would resemble the export 
tax before considered, in tending to check the exports from the 
home country. For a country so circumstanced it might be 
disadvantageous to ‘ 
stone recommends the Americans.2, How should the native 
labour, which but for the check to exports would have been 
employed in producing them, be now most advantageously em- 
ployed ? Quite possibly on ‘tin plates’; thereby rendering the 
native demand for foreign goods less pressing, and thus more 
fully satisfying the conditions which must exist in order that the 
foreigner may be taxed. 

These arguments are not affected, or rather become a fortiori, 
by the existence of ‘ invisible’ exports or imports of the nature of 
capital lent, or interest paid. For by the operations which have 
been described the value of money will have been increased in 
the foreign country and decreased in the home country.* Accord- 
ingly the natives as lenders or debtors will now have to give less 
of their own produce, and as borrowers or creditors will receive 


grow more cotton and cereals,’ as Mr. Glad- 


more of the foreigner’s produce. 


It has been shown that under conceivable circumstances ad- 
vantage may result to the home country from a tax on exports or 
imports. But will it result under given circumstances? A 
negative answer, I think, may be given in some concrete cases ; 
in many ‘the only answer is that an answer is impossible’; as 
Professor J. S. Nicholson demonstrates in his essay on ‘ Tariffs and 
International Commerce.’+ The affirmative answer is described 
by him as ‘ part of the casuistry of economics,’ like the discussions 
of moral philosophers concerning the occasional justification of 
mendacity. ‘Free trade, like honesty, still remains the best 
policy.’ 

This analogy seems singularly just to one who agrees with 
Mill as a moralist that ‘even this rule [truth], sacred as it is, 
admits of possible exception’ .... that ‘the exception ought to 
be recognised, and, if possible, its limits defined’ ;° and with 
Mill as an economist, that in particular cases ‘taxes on imports 


1 Cf. F. Bowen, Principles of Political Economy, p. 467, et sqq. 

° In his article on ‘ Free Trade and Protection,’ in the North American Review. 
See Mr. Blaine’s criticism of his advice. Tbid. 

3 See Ricardo, Pol. Econ., Bk. III. ch. XXI.§ 2. Mill, Pol. Econ., penultimate 
par., swb finem, Bk. V. ch. IV. § 6, par. 4, latter part. Bastable, International 
Trade, ch. III., and p. 118. Incidence, p. 3, par. 2. 

+ In the Scottish Geographical Magazine for September, 1891. 

5 Utilitarianism, ch. I, 
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are partly paid by foreigners.’ ‘England will gain at the ex- 
pense of Germany not only the whole amount of the duty but 
more ’? by an export tax.’ 


Bounties being ‘negative taxes,’ as Cournot says, it might 
have been expected that in cases where a tax is detrimental, a 
bounty would be beneficial. It is not so however; a bounty, 
whether on exports or imports,‘ takes more from the Government 
than it gives to the public ;* so long as we confine our attention 
to changes which are not organic in the sense already explained.° 


But when we consider large changes apt to be attended with 
a reorganisation of trade, many of the preceding propositions no 
longer hold good. An increased supply, a greater cheapness of 
foreign goods, may now, I think, prove disadvantageous.’ A 
bounty may prove advantageous upon principles indicated by Prof. 
Marshall,’ by calling into play the law of increasing returns. 
Upon similar principles, a tax on imports may foster native in- 
dustries, it may be advantageous in its ulterior as well as its 
more immediate effects; in the way of protection, as well as 
in the way of what may be called in a large sense ® revenue. 

I hope it may be allowable to define my subject so as to ex- 
clude a detailed examination of the free-trade controversy. On 
the general issue I have nothing to add to what I have learnt 
from the first-rate writers who have treated of the subject, in 
particular Mill, and Prof. Sidgwick,!® and Prof. Marshall. As I 
read, protection might procure economic advantage in certain 
cases, if there was a Government wise enough to discriminate 
those cases, and strong enough to confine itself to them; but 
this condition is very unlikely to be fulfilled. 


1 Book V. ch. IV. § 6. * Ibid. 

3 Of course I agree with Mill and living writers that for one nation to benefit itself 
at the expense of a greater loss to others is contrary to the highest morality, which 
takes the greatest happiness of all as its end. ‘The justice . . . . . of 
destroying one of two gains in order to engross a rather larger share of the other 
does not require discussion’ (Mill, Book V. ch. X.§ 1). But, in an abstract study 
upon the motion of projectiles im vacuo, Ido not think it necessary to enlarge upon 
the horrors of war. 

4 Of which Adam Smith gives instances (Wealth of Nations, Book IV. ch. 8). 

5 See Part II. § Above, p. 38. 

7 Once more I can only offer a proleptic reference to my Part II. 

8 Principles of Economics, Book V. ch. 12. 

9 Including producers’ and consumers’ rent, as well as the receipts of the Treasury. 

10 Pol. Econ. Book III. ch. v.; and Scope and Method of Economic Science. 

11 Presidential Address to Section F. of the British Association, Report of British 
Association, 1890, and. Journ. Stat. Soc. Dec. 1890. 
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So far we have been regarding exclusively the advantage of 
the home country. When we take in the interest of all parties 
we are met with the axiom that any interference with exchange 
diminishes the sum total of advantage resulting to all parties 
concerned. The axiom, like most of the propositions with which 
we are concerned, presents two aspects according as we consider 
small or organic changes. With reference to the former case it 
may be accepted without qualification, except so far as the level 
of utility, so to speak, is regarded as different in different 
countries;! the exports of one country as compared with 
another costing more labour, and the imports exciting more 
satisfaction. 

When we consider large changes, developing new industries, 
it is conceivable, as Prof. Sidgwick has argued? that an inter- 
ference with the ‘natural’ course of international trade may be 
beneficial to all parties. 

Much of what has been hitherto said refers primarily to the 
case of trade between two countries.* But the transition to the 
more general case is easy. As Mill says, ‘trade among any 
number of countries must take place on the same essential 
principles as trade between two countries. . . . Introducing a 
greater number of agents precisely similar cannot change the law 
of their action’ (Political Economy, Book III., ch. xviii., § 3). 


The preceding propositions relate especially to international 
trade proper. But many of them may be transferred to that 
quasi-international trade of which the principal example is the 
transaction by which the national produce is divided between the 
owners of the agents of production. The principal characteristic 
peculiar to international trade proper is, I think, the possibility of 
a nation benefiting itself by a tax on exportsand imports. There 
may indeed be a tax on the transactions between ‘ nations’ in the 
generalised sense—such as a tax on wages—but the proceeds 
of the tax would accrue to the community, not to one of the 
groups. 

It is useful, I think, to contemplate the theory of distribution 
as analogous to that of international trade proper. It is seen, for 
instance, that the intention which seems to inspire some of the 
leaders of labour to raise wages by restricting the supply of 


1 Compare Professor Marshall, Principles, Book III. ch. VI. § 2, par. 3. 

2 Pol. Econ. Part III., ch.v. § 1. 

3 It will be recollected that the competition of a third country was treated as 
affecting the demand of one of the two countries; above p, 39. 
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labour is primd facie quite consistent with general principles. But 
a doubt may occur whether the special conditions are favourable 
for carrying such a policy to any great length; when the trans- 
action between the entrepreneur and the workman, who supplies 
an agent of production in return for a share of the produce, is 
likened to that sort of international trade which England used 
to have with the Southern States of America, when she imported 
materials (cotton) and exported the finished article. 

Again it is instructive to regard the transaction between land- 
lord and farmer as a sort of international trade. The familiar 
proposition that ‘ rent does not enter into price,’ or into cost of 
production, may thus be seen in a clearer light. But this is one 
of the topics which may better be treated in the mathematical 
part which is to follow. 


F, Y. EDGEWORTH 














THE WIFE’S CONTRIBUTION TO FAMILY INCOME:! 


Ir is matter of common knowledge that there are large 
numbers of women who work under terrible conditions, toiling 
long hours for starvation pay in the midst of filthy and unhealthy 
surroundings. A little time ago it was the fashion to ascribe 
this appalling state of affairs to the sweating system, and to 
define sweating as a method of employment involving sub- 
contract. 

The painstaking inquiries of Mr. Charles Booth, Mr. David 
Schloss, and Mrs. Sidney Webb, soon proved that the evils in 
question were constantly present in cases where there was no 
system of sub-contract, and were likewise absent in numberless 
cases where the method of employment was that of sub-contract. 
Sub-contract having thus been shown not to be in fault, the 
next cry raised was that home work was to be held responsible, 
and particularly the home work of women. 

The outcry against sub-contract had been swelled by the 
antagonism of labour to capital,—the dislike felt by the man who 
works for wages to the man who works for profit. The outcry 
against home work is swelled by the hostility of the working man 
to the woman wage-earner. This feeling of resentment at 
women’s presence in the wage market is based upon funda- 
mental ignorance of social and industrial history. The popular 
impression seems to be that women to-day are taking a larger 
share of the world’s work than they have ever done before 
—that this is a new departure, the outcome of the factory 
system. 

As a matter of fact the share taken by women in the work of 
the world has not altered in amount, nor even in intensity, only 
in character. Even in character it has not changed as much as 
the working man imagines. 

1 Read before Section F of the British Association, September 18, 1893. . 
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Leroy Beaulieu has good ground for hazarding his assertion 
that if only our classical education had familiarized us with 
something more than mere details of the Camp and the Forum, 
we should see that the organization of labour amongst the 
ancients differed far less from our own before the introduction of 
machinery than is generally supposed, and that women took a 
vastly larger and less sedentary part in productive industry than 
our prejudices will allow us to admit. 

Confining our attention to later times however, and dealing 
with the more precise data to which we here have access, we find 
that it was in France that woman’s industrial position was earliest 
secured. Under the feudal system the serfs in that country had 
not only to yield to their lords part of the produce of the land, 
but to render to them linen yarn, pieces of stuff, tunics and other 
garments, the work of their female belongings. 

‘Long before the tenth century the old seigniorial manor 
included, besides farms and fields, work-rooms of men and 
women.’! Light work such as spinning, weaving, bleaching, 
dyeing, and the making of clothing, fell to the women, most of 
whom worked in their own homes, but many of them in the 
gyneceum. Sometimes the gyneceum was under the direction 
of the wife of the feudal lord, who allotted the tasks and herself 
shared in them ; sometimes, as in the case of the monastic manor, 
it was controlled by the abbey intendant, who supplied all the 
material and saw that no time was wasted. 

As early as the ninth century, too, associated work entered 
upon a new phase through the introduction of industries into 
monasteries and convents. The spinning and dyeing of wool 
engrossed a considerable portion of the nuns’ existence. Not 
only in many cases did they make everything needful for their 
maintenance, from bread down to shoes, but they worked for the 
outside market as well.2 This, as every one knows, they have 
still gone on doing all through the centuries. Not the least 
interesting detail in the life of the great Galileo,—contained in 
an incidental mention in his correspondence with his daughter, 
Sister Celeste—shows that he had all his needlework and washing 
done at the convent of St. Matthew, in Florence, and was a good 
customer to it for candied fruit and citron. Convents indeed were 
active centres of industrial life, and in their efforts to supple- 
ment their revenues competed largely with outside labour and 
promoted improvements. Thus the Flemish nuns, in their con- 


1 Le Travail des Femmes au XIX. Siécle.—Leroy Beaulieu. 
* Levasseur, Histoire des Classes owvrieres, II., ch. iv., p. 139. 
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vents near Gheut, brought out that point lace which was so 
largely produced during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

When we come to the latter half of the middle ages we get a 
still better notion of the extent and nature of the industries 
engaged in by women. In the production of luxuries for the 
nobles, in countries where the industrial arts had made any 
progress at all, women early bore their share, and that this share 
was no inconsiderable one is apparent to any one investigating 
the history of ecclesiastical embroidery, white embroidery, the 
manufacture of such light fabrics as battiste, muslin and silk 
textiles, and above all of lace. 

The even larger share borne by women in that productive 
industry which supplied the coarse food and clothing of them- 
selves and their families is less patent, because industry of this 
kind was domestic in a double sense—being carried on by the 
family for the family—each family supplying its own wants first 
and then disposing of the residue. Obviously, where all the 
members of the family work together it is difficult to estimate 
precisely the monetary value of the individual contribution to 
the total labour required. 

The difficulty exists even when the work is being done 
for outside custom, as is very well illustrated in the present 
day by the East End tailoring trade. A daughter, receiving 
subsistence and a certain amount of pocket money, ‘helps’ her 
father; a wife, receiving subsistence and no pocket money, 
‘helps’ her husband. It is not till the wife as a widow, and the 
daughter as an orphan, do precisely similar work at fixed rates 
for a tailor not related to them, that the world realizes that what is 
called ‘ helping ’ father or husband is really ‘ maintaining herself.’ 

In primitive industries the male head of the family disposes 
of the finished product, sweeps in the earnings and distributes 
them as his caprice or interest determines. What was the rule 
in pre-machinery days is even now the rule in some of the sur- 
viving domestic industries of England, for instance in the 
wrought nail trade of South Staffordshire, where the man’s ‘ stint ’ 
of nails constantly embodies the labour of wife and daughter, 
though his name alone appears on the master’s books. Some- 
thing analogous to this is described by Mr. Scott in his interest- 
ing account of the Co-operative Society of Basket Makers at 
Villaines (Economic JouRNAL, Sept., 1893). ‘The baskets,’ 
he says, ‘are entered in the workman’s name by the secretary, 
whether he, or his family have actually made them, and he is 
credited with the amount.’ 
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Where the financial arrangements are of this nature there is 
obviously no talk of women’s work—the husband is the nominal 
worker. And I venture to think that a great deal of woman's 
work in the past has escaped the notice of economic inquirers 
through this practice of throwing in her work with her 
husband’s.* 

In sparsely settled districts and in industrially backward 
countries such as England was before the 15th century, women 
are not idle but are constantly associated with men in agricultural 
labour. In the Crede of Piers Plowman there is a graphic 
description of the peasant’s wife leading the oxen while her 
husband guides the plough. ‘ Before the Plague,’ says Thorold 
Rogers, ‘women were employed in harvest work, in reaping the 
stubble after the corn was cut (for the thresher or for litter), in 
hoeing,. in planting beans, in washing and shearing sheep, and 
sometimes in waiting on the thresher or tiler.’ 

In face of all this evidence of women’s activity in the past, 
it is simply absurd to denounce their alleged increased employ- 
ment in the present, or to seek to saddle nineteenth century 
civilization with the onus of having evolved the working 
woman and set up competition between the sexes. 

This competition is no new thing. As early as the reign of 
Edward III. women’s need to earn a living was recognized by a 
law prohibiting men from the use of the distaff and spindle, while, 
in 1789, just before the Revolution burst upon Europe, a petition 
of the women of the Third Estate to the king set forth that every 
occupation which involved spinning, knitting, or sewing, should 
be reserved exclusively for women. 

Facts of this sort make the more cautious and thoughtful 
among the opponents of female labour content themselves with 
attacking not so much women’s wage-earning altogether, as the 
practice of continuing wage-earning after marriage. This at 
least they declare is an innovation—and_ one which heralds the 
destruction of the home. 

1 Cf. A History of Agricultural Prices in England, by Thorold Rogers, p. 75. 
The Manor of Thorncroft, that is Leatherhead in Surrey, contained one tenant 
in villenage.’ From him numerous labour rents were exacted, amongst others— 
‘To find one woman to wash and shear sheep and lambs, and to do this for 
nothing.’ This woman would naturally have been either his wife or his daughter. 
Cf. also Craigie’s ‘Size and Distribution of Agricultural Holdings in England and 
Abroad,’ Journal of Statistical Society, Vol. 1. ‘A special form of petite culture 
prevails in Sweden, whereby small plots called ‘“ torps ’”—about 180,000 in all—are let 
to labourers who pay rent not in produce or money, but in labour—one to three 
working days a week, and certain extra work by women at harvest, being the usual 


terms.’ 
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So obvious are the evils consequent upon the withdrawal of 
the wife and mother from the domestic hearth, that it would be 
impossible not to sympathise with the men’s point of view, did 
they confine their opposition to the employment of married 
women in workshops and factories. But seeing that they oppose, 
quite as actively, work done for wages by married women in their 
own homes, it is clear that something else moves them than 
mere dread that maternal and household duties may be neglected. 

Analysing carefully, we find that what they object to is the 
wage-earning not the work of wives. Home-work enables a 
married woman to become joint earner with her husband, and 
they profess to fear that facilities in this direction may lead to 
the gradual substitution of the wife for the husband as bread- 
winner. Such a fear is the veriest scooped-out, sheet-draped 
turnip that ever made a village dolt take to his heels and run. 
If being joint earners with their husbands could have led to the 
substitution of the wife for the husband as bread-winner, then 
this substitution would long since have been effected. 

For, it is indisputable that women of the working classes 
always have been joint earners with their husbands. At no time 
in the world’s history has the man’s labour alone sufticed for the 
maintenance of his wife and children.) 

So far from keeping his wife, the true account of the matter 
is that he and she have together kept themselves and the younger 
children, and this they continue doing to the present day. 

It is not by economists that this truth has been overlooked. 
‘In order to bring up a family,’ says Adam Smith, ‘ the labour 
of the husband and wife together, must, even in the lowest 
species of common labour, beable to earn something more than is 
precisely necessary for their own maintenance.’ 

Nassau Senior is equally explicit : ‘ We include as part of the 
wages of the married labourer those of his wife and unemancipated 
children. . . . The earnings of the wife and children of many a 
Manchester weaver or spinner exceed or equal those of himself.’ 

Again, Thorold Rogers states that in England before the 
Plague, the total earnings and perquisites of an agricultural 
labourer were £1 15s. 4d. a year, and that assuming that the wife 
worked only 100 days in the year, 8s. 4d., or a little less than 
one-fifth of the whole, was her contribution to the family 
resources. : 


1 «Cette société idéale,’ says Leroy Beaulieu, ‘ot ‘homme pourrait suffire aux 
besoins de la famille, et ot la femme n’aurait qu’A vaquer aux soins de la maison 
et 4 ’éducation des enfants n’a nulle part existé dans le passé.’ 
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According to Roscher, in France in 1832, a man working in 
the field earned on an average 1} francs a day, the wife } of a 
franc (200 days to the year), and three children 38 centimes (250 
days in the year), an aggregate of 650 francs per annum. The 
wife’s contribution thus amounted to 23°0 per cent., or a little 
less than one-fourth of the whole.! 

While economists have freely conceded that the wife’s share 
in family maintenance, whether her labour be confined to her 
home or no, is an appreciable one, responsible statesmen have on 
occasions made and acted upon the same admission. 

Thus in France, when a scheme of working class pensions 
was under consideration, some fifty years ago, the then Minister 
of Finance refused to entertain the project on the ground that it 
did not sufficiently recognize the claims of wives. It was out of 
the question, he said, that one alone of a married couple should 
reap the benefit of an annuity, the payments for which were 
made possible by the joint labours of both. 

Amongst English statesmen Lord Brougham also seems 
certainly to have been alive to the large share taken by the wife 
in productive industry. Speaking at a meeting of the Society 
for the Encouragement of the Social Sciences in 1862, he stated 
that one-seventh of the married women of England were en- 
gaged in independent and isolated labour, while in addition there 
were large numbers of wives, daughters, and sisters who shared 
in the labour of their male relatives on farms, at the desk, 
behind the counter, and in domestic workshops. 

Miss Edith Simcox, then, was within rather than beyond the 
truth when she affirmed before the Industrial Remuneration 
Conference, that in England ‘not more than half the whole 
number of working class families are maintained by the labour of 
the father assisted only by the elder children.’ 

Even in America, where one would suppose men’s wages 
would be on a sufficiently liberal scale to enable them unassisted 
to provide for wife and children, the wife’s labour is an important 
and necessary factor in family maintenance. The United States 
Department of Labour recently conducted an inquiry into the 
industrial conditions of Europe and America, subjecting the in- 
dustries of coal, iron, steel, and glass, and cotton, woollen, silk 
and linen textiles, to complete investigation, and collecting 
Budgets of Cost of Living from 770 workmen employed in Europe 

' Monsieur Baudrillart states that at the present day in the Arles district the 


annual income of a family of petty peasant proprietors and petty wage-earners is 
about 850 frances, of which the wife contributes 150. 
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and 2,490 employed in America. Asa result of these investiga- 
tions, it was ascertained, that not only are the total earnings of the 
family highest in America, but the contribution of the husband 
thereto is both relatively and absolutely higher than elsewhere. 
Yet even here ‘only in two cases—viz. the bar-iron and steel 
manufacture—was it possible for the husband unaided to support 
his family.’ In Belgium, where the return to labour generally is 
small, it is calculated that only three-fifths of the family income 
come from the husband’s wages. 

But it may be urged, grant that wives have at all times earned 
their bread, is it not perfectly possible that they are beginning in 
these modern days to do more than earn their bread? Are we not 
witnessing a real displacement of male labour? To this the 
answer is a decided negative. There may be a change in the 
distribution of male labour, but that is quite another matter from 
its displacement. The woman’s share in household maintenance 
is no more than it ever was. The facts have not altered, but the 
conditions of modern industry enable us to see what the facts are. 
In short, we are witnessing not a process of substitution but of 
revelation. 

People who assert glibly that wives in the past had enough 
to do looking after their homes, seldom realize what looking 
after the home meant 150 years ago. It meant chopping 
wood, fetching water, baking bread, spinning flax, weaving, 
knitting, pickling, curing, churning, preserving, washing.'! But 
now, water is laid on into the houses, bread is bought at the 
baker’s, it is cheaper to buy garments than to make them, wood 
and coal are brought round to the door in carts, and jam and 
pickles, butter and bacon, are all to be had from the general shop. 
So that now,—for dwellers in big cities at any rate,—‘ looking 
after the home,’ means only cleaning, cooking, washing, mending, 
care of children being the same in both cases. Even washing is 
ceasing to be the essentially domestic occupation it used to be, 
mahy women finding it more profitable to work at some trade in 
their homes and to give their washing out to a poorer neigh- 
bour to be done in the municipal wash-houses, or in the places 
set apart for washing in model buildings.” 

1 An incident in the life of a notable American woman, detailed by Helen 
Campbell in an article on ‘Women Wage Earners’ in the Arena, shows what 
looking after the home has sometimes meant. ‘In mid-winter, with neither money 
nor wool in the house, one of the boys required a new suit. The mother sheared 
a half-grown fleece from a sheep and in a week had spun, wove, and made it into 


clothing, the sheep being protected from cold by a wrappage made of braided straw.’ 
* Le Play, with whose works Mr. Henry Higgs has done so much to familiarize 
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Though women did not earn wages for all the multifarious 
occupations which ‘ looking after the home’ formerly involved, it 
is clear they did as much of the necessary work of the world as 
they do now. If, then, the fallacy that there is a limited amount 
of work to be obtained, and that the more the women take the less 
the men get, be supposed true, it is certain that female labour 
competed as much with male labour heretofore as now. The only 
difference was that each woman took an infinitesimal share of a 
great many different kinds of work, whereas now she takes, as a 
tailoress, clerk, jam-factory girl, or what not, an appreciable 
share of one particular kind of work. 

Without drawing subtle distinctions however I may conclude 
by saying, what I think few will dispute. So long as the wife 
must contribute her quota to family maintenance, it is distinctly 
advisable that she should be allowed to do this in the way she 
herself finds least irksome. The ideal to be aimed at, I submit, 
is not that the man should be the sole bread-winner, but that 
bread-winning should go on under circumstances which secure 
the most comfortable life for the men, women, and children com- 
posing the family, which permit the fullest development of all 
powers, and which openly substitute economic co-operation on 
the part of the wife for economic dependence. Tested by refer- 
ence to this ideal, home work will always, in the very teeth of 
admitted drawbacks, find itself justified, for it indisputably allows 
the married woman to contribute her share to family maintenance 
in a way congenial to herself, and on lines which are consonant 


with the beauty and stability of family life. 
ADA HEATHER-BIGG. 


English readers, predicted long ago that amongst Western nations washing would 
ultimately cease to be carried on as a domestic industry. Now that steam 
laundries are springing up on ail sides and vast amounts of linen are washed by 
men and machinery, this prediction seems in a fair way of being realized. 











THE EFFECTS OF THE DEPRECIATION OF SILVER, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE INDIAN 
CURRENCY EXPERIMENT:! 


SIX years ago—January 30, 1888—I read before this Society a 
paper on the ‘ Causes of Movements in General Prices.’ It was 
published soon after in my book on Money and Monetary Prob- 
lems, and in the Preface I ventured to call special attention to 
the concluding part of this essay, on the ground that it was, so 
far as I knew, the first complete statement of the various modes 
in which gold prices, silver prices, and the ratio between gold and 
silver may theoretically interact, with the consequent effects on 
international trade. The criticism which I invited has not been 
forthcoming, but I am afraid the silence is due rather to apathy 
than agreement. In order to express the different cases in a 
simple form, and to bring out their relations, I adopted an alge- 
braic device and indicated the effects by a series of equations. 
Most people, however, find questions on currency sufficiently 
mtricate and perplexing even when expressed in ordinary English, 
with ordinary illustrations—such as the level of the sea—and 
when they saw my argument was embedded in algebraic formule, 
they put off the perusal till a more convenient season. I wish 
to-night to show that the recent experiment in currency in India 
gives an excellent illustration of mytheory. The great advantage 
of that experiment from the scientific standpoint is, that it was 
made suddenly, so that we can ascribe any sudden and marked 
change in the course of trade to this cause. Coincidences are 
of course possible, but they are not probable. 

I will first state the general positions and then give the 
applications. By way of preliminary, let me remind you that the 
price of any commodity depends upon two sets of causes—general 
and special—that is to say, there are causes affecting the general 


’ Read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, January 29, 1894, 
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level of prices, and causes affecting the relative prices of particular 
commodities. It is only with the general causes that I have to 
deal. That there are movements in prices of a general character 
is unquestionable. In the medizval period the level was very 
low. Rogers says that to convert medieval into modern prices 
we ought to multiply by eight at least, and possibly by twelve. 
The great discoveries of silver in the sixteenth century raised the 
level. In the first half of this century the tendency was for the 
level to fall; it rose again after the gold discoveries of 1850, and 
there has been a rapid and great fall since 1873. These general 
movements must be due to general causes, and the object of my 
paper was to make as far as possible a complete list. Some 
were well known and had often been described, but not much 
attention had been paid to the influence which I treated at 
some length, namely, the interaction of the two standards— 
gold and silver. This want of attention was quite natural, 
because it was only in 1873 that the dislocation of the two 
standards occurred, and the effects were at first generally 
ascribed to other causes. 

If any doubt were possible as to the general fall in prices 
measured in gold since 1873, there is no doubt whatever that the 
gold price of silver has fallen; it is now, indeed, little more than 
half of its average price for the previous seventy years. This fall 
has been a fluctuating one, but the oscillations upward have been 
of comparatively short duration. 

Now it is a remarkable fact that this fallin the gold price of 
silver has corresponded to a fall in the gold prices of com- 
modities in general. If the movements in both are represented 
by. curves the general coincidence is readily seen.' This 
naturally leads to the supposition according to the method of 
concomitant variations that the two movements are in some way 
causally connected; both may be the result of the same causes 
or one may be the cause of the other. One of my objects was to 
discover the nature of this connection. Again, some merchants 
who trade with silver-using countries maintained that this fall in 
silver acted as a stimulus to exports from those countries and as 
a check on imports into them. This contention, however, was 
denied both by other traders and by theorists—the first maintain- 
ing that it was not true and the second that it could not be true. 
It was impossible to decide the question of fact simply by an 
appeal to facts, because foreign trade depends upon a number of 
causes and the effect of the particular cause could not be dis- 


1 See Diagram L., p. 69. 
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entangled! It was to the question of theory that I applied iy 
algebra. 

I will now state the general results. 

The change in the ratio of gold to silver may be due theoreti- 
cally either to causes affecting gold specially or silver specially or 
again to causes affecting the level of gold prices or the level of 
silver prices—or any of these causes may act simultaneously. 
To express the relations and to bring out the different cases I 
wrote out some equations and inequalities. 

They are in themselves apparently very simple, the difficulty 
lies in the generalisations which they express—that is to say, 
the difticulty is economic and not mathematical. Suppose that 
s stands for the number of ounces of silver which a given mass 
of exports from silver-using ports (say Chinese) will obtain at 
these ports, and g for the number of ounces of gold which an 
equally valuable mass of exports (under normal conditions) will 
obtain at the gold-using ports (say English); and let r be the 
ratio of gold to silver such that + ounces of silver exchange for 
one ounce of gold. 


Then in equilibrium - = /’. 
g 


3ut s may be taken as representing the general level of silver 
prices or at any rate of the silver prices of things that can be 
exported, and similarly g may represent general gold prices or at 
any rate general gold prices of exports. 

The general conclusions I arrived at by reasoning, for which ] 
must refer to the other paper, were: (1) that if any change 
occurred in s or g or 7 so as to disturb this equilibrium forces 
would be called into play that would tend to restore it; (2) in 
the meantime a stimulus would be given either to the exports of 
gold-using or to those of silver-using countries according to the 
origin of the disturbance, viz. in s or g or r. If, for example, 
the fall in the gold price of silver was due to a general apprecia- 
tion of gold in the first instance, g becoming smaller, in the 
process of transition from the old to the new equilibrium, there 
must be a stimulus to exports from gold-using to silver-using 
countries.” In the present problem the change occurred in r, 
that is to say, there was a sudden fall in the gold price of 

1 Cf. the Report of the Indian Currency Committee (par. 27), in which, after an 
appeal to statistics, it is said, ‘Upon the whole we cannot see any evidence that 
the effect of a falling exchange on the country at large has over a series of years 
been very considerable.’ 

* Money and Monetary Problems, 2nd edition, p, 310, Case i. (a). 
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silver or, in other words, an increase in 7 the number of ounces 
of silver to be given for an ounce of gold.' 
Thus if 7, is the new ratio and is greater than 7, 


s 
-~=r - becomes — < 7. 
¢ 


In this case, according to the theory, until equilibrium was 
restored, or this inequality again converted into an equality, there 
would be a stimulus to exports from silver-using to gold-using 
countries, and conversely a check on exports from the gold-using 
to the silver-using countries. 

The readjustment theoretically may take the form of a rise in 
silver prices (s), or a fall in gold prices (g), or a return of 7, to the 
old ratio +. 

As regards the actual form the readjustment will take in this 
particular case it is as yet perhaps too soon to tell. Hitherto, 
however, since the dislocation in 1873, silver prices have remained 
steady, the ratio has with temporary fluctuations increased, and 
the adjustment has been made in gold prices. If in this case the 
same movement takes place, we shall have a further appreciation 
of gold or a further fall in general gold prices. 

We shall then have a proof that can hardly be denied of the 
proposition which I have found few economists willing to accept, 
though generally accepted by exporters to the East, namely that 
a depreciation of silver through causes primarily affecting silver 
may cause an appreciation of gold. For in this case there can be 
no doubt that the disturbance began with silver, through the 
action first of India and then of the United States. 

But whatever be the result as to the confirmation of this part 
of my theory (and here, as I have indicated, other modes of re- 
adjustment are possible), there can, I think, be no question that 
the Indian experiment confirms the theory as regards the 
stimulus given to international trade. For whatever form the ad- 
justment ultimately takes, there will be according to the theory in 
the meantime a stimulus to exports from silver-using countries, 
and a check on imports to those from the gold-using countries. 

It has often been affirmed that movements in the rate of 
exchange could only act on trade ina momentary manner and that 
the readjustment would be immediate, or, in other words, that 

changes in the ratio of gold to silver could have no more than a 
very transient effect. In my opinion, however, the adjustment 
1 Op. cit., p- 311, Case ii. (a). 
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may take so long that before equilibrium is restored another 
disturbance may have begun. 

It must be observed that the action of the Indian Government 
has in effect placed India as regards its trade with silver-using 
countries in the category of the gold-standard countries. The 
standard, it is true, is still the rupee, but not the rupee in its 
metallic value. It is difficult to find a name for such a standard. 
It is a gold standard without gold, and some 1,150,000,000! 
of rupees in active circulation (apart from hoards). Perhaps the 
best name, on analogy with the étalon boiteur, is one-legged 
bi-metallism. The rupee no longer corresponds to its weight in 
silver, but it has acquired an artificial value. With the price 
of silver at 32d. the metallic value of the rupee is less than 
1s., but for some months the market value of the rupee at this 
price was ls. 3d. The Government hoped that in time its value 
would rise and remain steady at ls. 4d. or fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling. This has not been accomplished, but for the pur- 
poses of international trade India has come, in relation to the 
silver-standard countries of the far East, under the same influ- 
ences as the gold-standard countries. Thus, according to the 
theory, exports from the silver countries should increase and 
exports from India diminish. This is precisely what has 
happened. 

For the first time, I believe in three hundred years, since trade 
between England and India began, India has had an unfayour- 
able balance of trade. Whereas the total exports in the five 
months, July to November, 1892, exceeded the imports by fully 
Rx.9,000,000, in the like period of the current financial year the 
imports exceeded the exports by fully Rx.1,600,000.* 

The falling off in exports to China is especially marked, and 
it is to be observed that formerly a large part of the favourable 
balance was due to trade with the far East, that is to say India 
exported so much more than she received from that quarter.* 

But we must also look at the other elements in the trade of 
India. The fall in silver gave a stimulus to exports from silver- 
using countries to gold-using (?.e. bona-fide gold standard) coun- 
tries, and conversely imposed a check on their exports to the silver 
countries. At the same time owing to the rupee being of more 
value than its weight in silver, the gold countries can export to 
India without this loss of exchange. Accordingly imports into 

1 Sir David Barbour’s estimate. Others are higher. Cf. Indian Currency Re- 
port, par. 71. 2 Cf. Economist, February 3, 1894. 

3 Cf. paper-by Mr. Forbes in present Economic Journal. 
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India are stimulated. (The rise in the rupee brings the case under 
Case II (c) Money, p. 312). Again, look at the position of India 
compared with the silver standard-countries that are in competition 
with it in the far Kast. Suppose that Japan and India compete for 
the trade of China. Both must sell the same goods for the same 
silver, but whilst in Japan this silver is made into as many coins 
as before, in India it obtains so many less rupees and therefore 
India is driven from the market. 

But if China or Japan send goods to India they will sell 
them to begin with for the same number of rupees, and the 
rupees will fetch so much more silver. Thus there is a stimulus 
to imports into India from the silver using countries. 

There is no wonder then that the favourable balance of 
Indian trade has disappeared, or at any rate largely decreased, 
and there can be little doubt that it is due to the currency 
experiment. 

It may be worth while to point out some of the effects of this 
change in the course of trade in the further development of this 
interesting experiment. The Indian Government has to pay to 
England from sixteen to eighteen millions sterling. But the 
Indian revenues are received in rupees and therefore these rupees 
must be converted into sterling. The fall in the price of silver 
made it necessary to give more and more rupees to meet this 
debt, and it was the fear of a further fall in the rupee which 
induced the Indian Government to attempt to give it an artificial 
value. The essence of the transaction was to make it more easy 
for India to pay its sterling debt. 

Now so long as India has a sufficiently favourable balance of 
trade the way the debt was paid was simply this. Merchants 
were obliged to have the command of rupees in India to pay for 
the excess of exports and the Government was obliged to have 
command in London of sterling money to pay its debt. 
Accordingly by means of Council bills drawn on India and 
sold in London the Government converted its rupees into gold; 
the merchants gave gold for the bills and for the bills they received 
the rupees. 

But when the greater part of the excess of exports disappeared 
the imports of merchandise and of silver balanced the exports 
and as a consequence there was no need to buy the bills of the 
Government, and the Government by refusing to sell below a 
certain price were not able to sell at all. The consequence was 
that they were obliged to borrow or take powers to borrow ten 
million sterling to make up their deficit. Thus the curious result 
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is that the experiment which was to make it more easy for India 
to pay its debt rendered it unable to pay it at all, and led to the 
increase of the sterling debt, which is the root of the whole evil. 

It is perfectly plain, however, that a nation cannot go on paying 
debt by accumulating more debt, and the Indian Government was 
in the end forced to sell its rupees for what they would fetch.1 But 
so long as the balance of trade has not been restored to its former 
level there will be more bills than are required—namely the trade 
bills against India imports plus the Government Council bills 
will more than balance the exports. Thus the exchange must 
fall and the rupee will become lower than ever. 

The position may be made quite clear without reference to the 
technicalities of the foreign exchanges. If a country is on the 
whole indebted to the rest of the world, to pay the yearly interest 
on its debt it must either send money or something that will 
obtain money ; that is to say, if it cannot send money its exports 
of some kind must exceed its imports. Now, as India was an 
importer of gold and silver, its debt was paid entirely by exports 
of merchandise. And for the future—for she cannot continue to 
borrow—she must either send exports or money. If she sends 
money it must be silver, and the gold price of silver must fall 
still more. But so long as the present state of things lasts and 
the rupee is worth more than its metallic value (and silver has 
also fallen), the balance of trade cannot turn in favour of India, 
or at any rate sufficiently for the purpose. Accordingly, if this 
policy is persisted in, India may be forced to export silver until 
the rupee loses its artificial value. Then the balance of trade will 
be restored, but the Indian Government will be worse off than 
ever. 
In conclusion, let me recall the principal object of this paper. 
I did not intend to discuss all the aspects of the Indian experi- 
ment, but simply to use that experiment as an illustration in 
confirmation of my general theories as expressed in the paper 
formerly read to the Society. The difficulty of proof of connec- 
tion lies in the complexity of the facts; the course of foreign 
trade at any time is determined by a number of factors of which 
the rate of exchange is only one. According to the theory the 
closure of the mints ought to have placed a check on exports 
from and given a stimulus to imports into India. This has un- 
doubtedly taken place, and to such a remarkable degree and so 
suddenly that the causal connection seems certain. Let me remind 

1 This indeed happened on 24th January, when the Government sold bills at 
ls. 243d. 
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you that for the three months previous to the closure there was a 
larger surplus of exports over imports than for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. As soon as the mints were closed 
exports began to fall off and imports to increase, until for the 
four months July 1st to October 31st there was a great deficiency 
in the surplus compared with the corresponding period of the 
previous year. Roughly compared with 1892, in these four 
months imports increased by 20 per cent., and exports fell off by 
5 per cent.1 With one trifling exception, a decrease of £10,000 
in animals, all the imports increased, which seems to point to 
some general cause. Such a cause is found in the excess of the 
value of the rupee over its metallic value. Thus the stimulus 
part of the theory seems confirmed, as no other general cause is 
forthcoming. 

With reference to the more difficult question, whether a fall in 
the value of silver from causes affecting silver primarily may 
operate as a cause of a fall in general gold prices, in other words, 
whether a specific depreciation of silver may cause a general ap- 
preciation of gold, the Indian experiment has not yet had time 
to work out its full effect. What the theory states is, that if 
there is no recovery from this fall in silver, then either general 
silver prices must rise or gold prices must fall. Hitherto, as I 
pointed out at the beginning, gold prices have fallen. 

It is worth noticing the theories that were advanced on the 
probable mode of adjustment so soon as the depreciation which 
began in 1873 was recognised. It was maintained—e.g. by 
Bagehot—that exports from the silver-using countries would be 
stimulated and imports reduced, that in consequence the surplus 
silver would be absorbed and either that the old ratio would be 
restored or that a new and stable ratio would be established. It 
was also supposed that the increased import of silver would raise 
silver prices.? The history of the past twenty years has not justi- 
fied these anticipations, silver prices have not risen (or only very 
slightly quite recently), and there has been no new ratio established 
On the other hand, gold prices have fallen almost exactly in 
accordance with the fall in silver. 

Now there can be no question, that at any rate to a very great 
extent, the fall in silver has been due to causes specially affecting 
silver, or to relative causes which directly at any rate do not affect 
other things. Such are the closure of the mints of Europe, the 
demonetisation by Germany and other countries, the partial and 


1 Calculated from Economist figures, January 27, 1894. 
® Barbour’s Bimetallism, p, 100. 
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now complete closure of the United States mints, and the large 
increase in production. It seems to me, then, conclusive that the 
fallin silver cannot be ascribed simply to the general causes, 
whatever they may be, which have made other gold prices 
fall. That is to say, the depreciation is not simply the 
effect of a prior general appreciation of gold. For owing to 
these special relative causes silver ought to have fallen more in 
proportion. But when we compare silver with Mr. Sauerbeck’s 
aggregate index number of forty-five commodities we have a very 
remarkable series of differences. From 1874 to 1877 (inclusive) 
the index number of silver was on the average 5°25 below the ag- 
gregate index number. In 1878 it was only ‘6 below; in 1879 it 
was 1'2 above; in 1880 it was 2°1 below ; in 1881 they were equal. 
Then from 1882-92 (inclusive), with two exceptions, silver was 
above the aggregate. From 1884-7 it was on the average 6°5 
above the aggregate per annum. On the whole, adding up the 
differences from 1874-1892, the total difference is 11°5 above the 
aggregate, or on the average ‘6 per annum. 

Thus it will be seen that the special causes affecting silver 
only seem to show it below the general level to any extent in the 
first four years after 1873. 

If we compare this steadiness of silver with the differences 
of some other commodities the contrast is very surprising. 
Thus in every year the index number of textiles is below the 
aggregate, in every year that of total materials (twenty-six com- 
modities) is below ; in every year except one that of wheat is 
below.’ On the other hand in every year animal food is above the 
aggregate. In these cases we seem to have evidence of special 
causes depressing or raising prices apart from the general causes 
which have produced the general fall. Thus, whilst the fallin the 
aggregate index number between 1874 and 1892 is from 102 to 
68, z.e. 34, the fall in the index number of animal food is only 
19, whilst the fall in that of English wheat is 46. 

The appreciation of gold is generally ascribed to falling off in 
supply and increase in the work to be done. These are no doubt 
vere caus@, but I have been forced to the conclusion that they 
are not sufficient. Recently, owing to the African discoveries, the 
supply has increased, and as regards the work to be done we 
must remember that there are in the Latin Union and the United 
States large masses of silver full legal tender. Neither the increase 
in commodities nor the diminution in the supply of gold, nor both 
together, seem to me sufficient to explain the difference in the 
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For silver 100 = 60°84d. per oz. For commodities, 100 = average 1867-77. 
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general course of prices between 1853-73 on the one side and 
1873-93 on the other. No doubt they afford a partial explanation 
—but is it sufficient ? I think not. 

On the other hand, according to my theory, if silver falls from 
causes specially affecting silver, and if the fall is persistent, then 
either gold prices must fall or silver prices must rise. It is 
surely, at any rate, a remarkable coincidence, if it is merely a 
coincidence, that silver prices remaining steady gold prices have 
fallen, and fallen almost exactly in accordance with the fall in 
silver. We have to suppose in this case that for twenty years 
these very general causes affecting the general level of gold prices 
have happened to operate at the same time and in the same 
direction as these special causes affecting silver, these special 
causes being for the most part the action of foreign governments. 
Or rather we must suppose that the fall in silver is entirely due to 
the general causes, and we must neglect the relative special 
causes. But no one would seriously maintain that the special 
causes generally advanced as sufficient to account fully for the 
fall in silver have had no effect whatever. 

If, however, we suppose that gold prices have been adjusted 
to the fall in silver, we have to make none of these extraordinary 
suppositions. Coincidences, like causes, ought not to be multi- 
plied beyond necessity. We still leave room for part of the fall 
in gold prices (including that of silver) to be due to the general 
causes. If, as the result of this last fall in silver, which is plainly 
due to the action of the Governments of India and the United 
States, there is once more a fall in gold prices, I think the ex- 
planation of a causal connection must be substituted for that of 
another remarkable coincidence.” 

J. S. NicHoLson 


1 Tam indebted to Sir Guilford Molesworth for permission to append two of his 
diagrams. 

* A practical confirmation of the theory is afforded by Mr. Jamieson’s admirable 
Consular Report on the Effect of the fall in the value of Silver on prices of Com- 
modities in China (1893), Reprinted in the Statistical Jowrnal, December, 1893. 
{Summarised below, p. 174.—Ep1ror. ] 
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2 
FLUCTUATION IN THE PRICES OF SILVER AND CoMMODITIES MEASURED BY GOLD. 
Based on Soetbeer’s Index numbers (100 Hamburg articles and 14 of British ex- 


port), prices of 1873 = Zero (and on the ‘ Economist’s’ Index numbers sinc 
1890). 
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APPRECIATION AND DEPRECIATION OF GOLD AND SILVER MEASURED BY COMMODITIES 


Based on Soetbeer’s Index Numbers (100 Hamburg and 14 British articles) and o1 
the ‘ Economist's’ Index numbers since 1890, 
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REVIEWS 


A Treatise on Money and Essays on Monetary Problems. By 
ProFEssorR J. SHIELD NicHoLson. 2nd edition, enlarged. 
(London: A. and C. Black, 1893.) 


Ir is happily unnecessary to commend Professor Nicholson’s Money 
to the attention of students. Its appearance in a new form testifies to 
its well-deserved popularity. Never perhaps have the essential principles 
of currency been set forth in a shape so free from technical detail and yet 
without any sacrifice of scientific precision. Though an ardent advocate 
of an international double standard, the writer has carefully avoided any 
expression that would seem to prejudge the issue, limiting his statement 
to a clear and reasoned exposition of generally accepted doctrine. In the 
second division of the work Professor Nicholson feels himself relieved 
from this reticence, and urges with vigour and skill all that can be said 
for bimetallism, which he maintains to be scientific, practicable, 
expedient, and morally justifiable. From the scientific point of view 
the most important of the ‘essays’ is that on ‘the causes of move- 
ments in general prices’ (Essay VIII.). By an ingenious analysis we 
are led to the result that the ratio between gold and silver ‘ may change 
apart from the course of trade,’ and that a fall in silver so resulting may 
pull down gold prices, an event which is likely to happen under the 
existing conditions. Thus it is claimed that an adequate explanation 
of price-movements in recent years is furnished, with at the same time 
a correction of the Ricardian theory of the distribution of the precious 
metals. That theory erroneously ‘takes the “ precious metals” as a 
unit’ (p. 316), and ‘ implies that there is a stable par between gold and 
silver.’ Here the orthodox Ricardian will naturally demur, protesting 
that a stable par is in no way assumed in the teaching of his master, 
who expressly dwelt on the variableness of the par between London and 
Hamburg. He will also probably ask why such abnormal power 
should be ascribed to a particular currency disturbance, and finally 
regret that the new edition contains no further elucidation of this 
interesting and difficult question. 

First among the new essays is a sufficiently vigorous reply to Mr. 
Giffen’s trenchant attack on the bimetallic position, in which the 
‘quantity ’ theory is emphatically reaffirmed and, owing perhaps to the 
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special controversial conditions, the other influencing elements are some- 
what overlooked. Two short notes (1) on Mr. de Rothschild’s abortive 
proposal to the Brussels Conference for the purchase of silver, and (2) 
suggesting an increase in the quantity of silver in the English token 
coins follow. The latter maintains that ‘if the original policy was 
sound which overvalued the silver 6d an ounce, the present policy by 
which it is overvalued 28d. [over 36d. in 1894] can hardly be sound also’ 
(pp 350-1). Indeed it is quite plain that Lord Liverpool never took 
into account the possibility of such an extreme fall in silver, and that by 
raising the weight of the token coinage a large additional quantity 
of that metal would be required, while the inducement to private 
coinage would be diminished. Still the trouble of the change, the 
inconvenient size of the new coins, and the loss to the public revenue 
are strong reasons against it. In a concluding essay on ‘ The Indian 
Currency Experiment,’ Professor Nicholson criticises adversely that 
hazardous measure, and further experience has so far confirmed this 
unfavourable view. ‘Council bills,’ as he justly reminds us, ‘are 
simply a mode of payment, and not payment itself’ (p 403). To keep 
up the exchange there must be a due relation between imports and 
exports, and unless the limitation of coinage takes effect in a short time 
it will not relieve the financial situation. Thus the only advantage 
from the bimetallic point of view is the admission, or series of ad- 
missions, ‘ that the fall in silver calls for a legislative remedy, and that 
such a remedy is possible . . . that the domestic policy of a foreign 
country regarding coinage may determine the monetary policy of our 
greatest dependency . . . that an artificial value can be given to the 
rupees that constitute the active circulation of India’ (pp. 412-3), 
The policy of the Indian Government may, we think, be also condemned 
from the monometallic side precisely on account of the danger of 
admitting such pretensions, or believing that they zan be realised in 
practice. 

Taking together the various essays on the burning currency topic of 
the day, there can be little doubt they supply the best and most 
moderate statement of the bimetallic case. As Professor Nicholson re- 
marks in his ‘ Preface,’ there are several species both of bimetallists 
and monometallists. It is unreasonable to include all those on the 
opposite side in an undiscriminating anathema. We may rather hope 
that prolonged discussion, guided by the experience gradually collected 
from the actual course of monetary events, will lead, if not to complete 
agreement, at least to reasonable compromise. 

Two essays, both contributed to the Economic JouRNAL, require 
separate consideration, since they stand altogether apart from the other 
studies in the volume. We must confess to some little regret at finding 
them in it at all. In the first place, they somewhat impair the sym- 
metry of the book, as they cannot by any straining be brought under its 
title ; and besides, we had hoped that the essays in question were but 
the beginning of a series of studies in the same direction which would 
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be well worthy of appearing in a separate form. In the ‘ Living Capital 
of the United Kingdom,’ as most readers of this Journal already know, 
the methods used by Mr. Giffen to estimate the amount of material 
wealth are applied to the more difficult problem of summing up the 
value of the individuals forming the community, who are ‘living’ as 
opposed to ‘dead’ capital. Important results are brought out by 
this mode of treatment, which however requires to be supplemented by 
looking at the facts from other points of view. Thus, e.g., we may 
oppose the value of human beings to that of the material wealth at 
their disposal, but we might also with advantage contrast the original 
labour power of the community with the natural agents at its disposal ; 
or again, take the ‘ acquired abilities ’ of the citizens and compare them 
with the ‘ capital,’ strictly so-called, which is used in co-operation with 
them. Inthesame way theessay on ‘ capital and labour ’ with its valuable 
results and deductions leads naturally to a consideration of the relations 
of labour and land (including all natural agents under that comprehensive 
term). But where there is so much that is suggestive, complaint is 
hardly fair. Of the many truths put in a fresh light perhaps the most 
important is the extreme complexity of society regarded as an economic 
organism. The attempt to generalise the conception of ‘labour’ and 
regard it as a unit in opposition to the rest of society is shown to be 
misleading, since labour may be used in a wider or in a narrower sense, 
and the socialistic contention that wealth is unfairly distributed is 
effectually exposed by a statement of well-established facts as to social 
structure in a way that supports and is supported by Mr. Giffen’s 
similar criticism in his Essays on Finance (2nd Series, pp. 351-5). It 
is this combination of statistical investigation with the latest develop- 
ments of economic theory that offers the greatest promise for the 
future, and we can only hope that Professor Nicholson, without 
neglecting the completion of his weightier systematic treatise, will 
soon add further contributions to what we have ventured to treat as a 


first instalment. 
C. F. BastTaBLeE 


People’s Banks : a Record of Social and Economic Success. By 
Henry W. Wotrr. (London: Longmans, Green and Co.) 


THis is a record of social and economic success, and, at the same 
time, of banking progress, ina direction which has, in this country, been 
almost entirely neglected. This is the more remarkable because the 
modern system of deposit banking had its inception here, and has 
been carried by us to a degree of development much beyond that 
which has been reached by other European nations; yet we have 
something to learn in this matter from their achievements. With us, 
banking has been almost entirely regarded as an instrument of com- 
merce, and the servant of the capitalist. For many years its facilities 
were only available to the upper classes, and though, by the spread of 
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branch banking, its advantages have now been brought within the reach 
of many others, it is still used only by the traders among them. 
With the wage-earner—the citizen who has no capital beyond his 
brain and sinew—it has not yet come in contact. For them we have 
a system of savings banks second to none in efficiency and convenience, 
but these represent only one side of the account. They are effective 
in the way of gathering in the savings of the lower classes, and they 
are a benefit to the depositors by the interest they earn; but the funds 
they collect do not fructify, as they might, in assisting and extending 
the labours of other members of the same class. Neither these nor 
the commercial banks will lend to any one except upon securities 
representing actual property of some kind. They do not afford any 
species of credit to the man who has not already some capital in one 





form or another. 

To supply this most obvious want has been the aim of the banks 
whose success is described by Mr. Wolff in this work. They have 
endeavoured to develop co-operation in the field of credit. The 
problem was, in the words of Herr Schulze-Delitzsch, the founder of 
the system, ‘ to procure capitals without a capital of guarantee ’; or, 
as M. F. Passy puts it, ‘to find means for giving credit to those who 
have no security to offer in exchange.’ 

There are now in operation three systems of these People’s Banks, 
under different names, and with some differences of constitution and 
practice; but they have all one general aim, and they have each 
attained a large measure of success. There are, first, the ‘ Schulze- 
Delitzsch Banks,’ named after their founder, Herr Schulze, and the 
place of his birth. There are the ‘ Raiffeisen Banks,’ upon a plan 
developed by Herr Raiffeisen of Flammersfeld in Westphalia ; and there 
are also the ‘ Banche Popolari’ of Italy, founded by Signor Luzzati. 

The Schulze-Delitzsch Banks, or Credit Associations as they are 
called, depart widely from true co-operative principles. They charge 
high rates of interest, and frequently pay high dividends. They are 
more directly trading institutions, depending partly upon borrowed 
capital, and reserving almost all their benefits for their shareholders 
as such. The borrower is indeed a shareholder, but necessarily a 
small owner. He obtains also some advantage in that the rate of 
interest he pays, though high enough, is much below that he would 
have had to pay before the advent of these institutions. These associa- 
tions are founded upon shares, frequently of very small amount, and 
payable gradually by small instalments, whilst the liability of the 
members is unlimited. They require satisfactory security from 
borrowers in the shape of mortgages or pledges, bills or sureties; 
and restrict their loans to a uniform period of three months, with 
one renewal permitted, but not encouraged. From an economic 
point of view there are some important drawbacks in this system. 
The principle of high interest and large dividends produces a sharp 
line of division between the interests of the different classes of 
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members. The restriction of loans to terms of three, or at most six 
months, renders them of little or no avail to the agricultural classes ; 
whilst the requirement of actual security debars from obtaining loans 
many who could make good use of the capital. By admitting members 
living in any part of the country, instead of thosein their own district 
only, they lose the opportunity of that direct control which would 
safeguard lending without security. By paying their officers, and par- 
ticularly the members of their lending committee, they attract men of 
the wrong sort,—men who may come to depend for their positions upon 
the votes possibly of borrowers; and, by the addition to their salary of 
a commission upon business done, they may have an anxiety to doa 
large business rather than a safe one. In spite of all these objections, 
the Schulz-Delitzsch Banks have supplied a want, and they are both 
numerous and successful. 

The system of Herr Raiffeisen was devised so as to obviate many 
of the above objections. Originally, the banks were proposed to 
be founded without subscriptions in money, or actual capital at all. 
They were to exist upon the credit of the whole body of members, 
and to lend upon the credit or character of the individual member. 
On the requirement of the Government shares are now issued, 
but no dividends are paid thereon, all net profits being placed 
to reserve. No securities are demanded from borrowers. Advances 
are made strictly upon character, and all that is asked is a note of 
hand, sometimes unbacked, or possibly backed by one or two sureties. 
The loan is always made for some specified purpose, and care is taken 
that it is applied to that purpose, or it is immediately called in. The 
limitation of the district within which each bank works enables the 
strictest supervision to be maintained as to all these points; whilst the 
services of the administration being gratuitous, there is no temptation 
to laxity in granting loans. The banks obtain deposits at moderate 
interest, and they lend at a rate frequently not exceeding five per cent. 
The loans are granted for almost any term that their object will 
justify, and are repayable by equal instalments during the period 
named. The strictest punctuality in payment is rigorously demanded, 
and, as Mr. Wolff says, these associations have rendered considerable 
service by endowing the people both with business habits and with 
the sense of a duty to meet their engagements promptly. As a result, 
the experience of more than a thousand associations, extending over 
more than forty-three years, is that ‘not a pfennig has ever been lost 
either to a creditor or a depositor.’ 

The Banche Popolari were started much more recently than either 
of the other systems, and with the advantage of their experience. 
The banks are founded upon share capital, which is frequently parcelled 
out in shares as low as five lire (four shillings). They receive deposits, 
and utilise them, partly in discounting bills, and partly in making 
advances. The former is the favourite method because they are 
able to rediscount nearly all of them, securing a small profit, and 
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having their funds again in hand to assist other applicants. The 
accommodation offered is mostly for the benefit of the smallest 
tradesmen, although, like Herr Raiffeisen, Signor Luzzati lays great 
stress upon obtaining assistance both in funds and in credit, by 
means of a fair proportion of well-to-do members. 

The success of all of these institutions, wherever they have been 
founded, has been due to the hearty co-operation of all classes in the 
community. Another feature common to all is the entire absence of any- 
thing like State interference, or assistance, or of charitable assistance 
in any form. The necessity of this independence is the more clearly 
seen from the experience of institutions conducted upon opposite 
principles, especially in France, where the costly and well-meant efforts 
of Napoleon III. and the Empress Eugénie, of Gambetta, of Proudhon; 
and of other public and private benefactors, have been entirely useless, 
and not infrequently have resulted in disaster. So also with similar 
philanthropic attempts in Germany, Belgium, and Italy. In each of 
these countries Government institutions have been tried and failed, 
frequently upon the same ground that has afterwards been occupied 
with signal success by these co-operative institutions. 

Whilst the three classes of banks above referred to are chief in 
importance in point of number and of amount, there are also many 
other institutions with aims more or less similar, spread all over 
the Continent. They exist in considerable numbers in Belgium and 
Switzerland, and in differing degrees in France, in Spain and in 
Portugal. Their various constitutions are well described by Mr. Wolff 
for the purpose of showing how useful an instrument is available for 
application in this country, as he holds that there is not only ample 
room for its operation, but that we have some local advantages that 
place us in even a better position for applying it with success. 

R. W. Barnett 


british Colonies and Commerce. By H. de Bb. Gippins, M.A. 
(Methuen’s Commercial Series, 1893.) 


Tuis book purposes to serve as a text-book for schools and colleges, 
and is intended also to be of use to ‘men of business who take an 
interest in the development of our national commerce, but who have 
not time for a lengthened study of the subject.’ It promises to fulfil 
its first object, and may safely be recommended to schoolmasters who 
wish to supplement the wretched insufficiency of ordinary historical 
text-books by a consecutive narrative of the growth of trade, and will 
be the more useful because it exactly covers the ground marked out for 
the Commercial Certificate of the Cambridge Local Examination. Its 
second object, however, will not be attained; as a convenient book of 
reference it may be of use, but for any other purpose it is spoilt by the 
wideness of the range which the author has tried to cover. He has 
compressed into 126 pages, of which space much is devoted to colonial 
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history exclusively, all the subjects which fill Cunningham's Commerce 
and Industry (vol. ii.), and Leone Levi's British Commerce. The 
consequence is that the book is crammed with hard facts, while the 
principles underlying them are very scantily dealt with. Thus, we are 
told of a great increase of trade in the seventeenth century, but search 
in vain for the cause of it; and, again, an account of the adoption of 
free trade is given, but we should hardly guess from chapter xv. that 
this was the great event of English commercial history, nor should we 
learn of the starvation of our manufactures for want of a market and 
of our workmen for want of imported food, which was its immediate 
cause. 

The style and scope of the book may be estimated from the 
following :— 

‘The policy [of the mercantile system] has often been severely criticised, and 
is now generally admitted to be wrong, or at least unsuitable for the present 
circumstances of our commerce. But there is no doubt that, while it prevailed, 
British commerce and industry throve and flourished and our power as a nation 
increased, Perhaps commerce would have flourished even more without these 
regulations, but it is doubtful if our political power would have been so great.’ 


This is, of course, correct as faras it goes, but further on our author 
appears to forget that during the two centuries or more in which we were 
constantly at war with our neighbours, ‘ political power’ was the one 
thing needful. In regulating trade for this end, agricultural interests 
were nursed that wool might be exported in exchange for treasure, 
and that landlords might be able to bear the taxation which fell mainly 
on them, and navigation was encouraged that we might have sailors for 
the navy and ships that could be chartered for war. As to this policy, 
it could at most be said only of the importation of treasure that it ‘is 
now generally admitted to be wrong’; and in a book intended for 
junior students it is of essential importance that the policy of past 
ages should be shown clearly in its own environment. 

In his treatment of English colonisation our author is more 
successful; the periods are well divided, the grouping clear, and all 
necessary facts are given in an easily accessible form; while the 
chapters on the history and influence of the great trading companies 
are interesting and satisfactory. A. L. BowLEy 


Les Bases Economiques de la Constitution Sociale. Par ACHILLE 
Lorta. Second edition, entirely recast and considerably 
enlarged. Translated from the Italian manuscript by A. 
Bouchard. (Paris and Turin. 1893.) 


Ir this book had been written in English it would have made « 
sensation here. Professor Loria is not known in this country at all so 
well as his merits deserve ; and we ought to feel indebted to M. Bou- 
chard for bringing him nearer to us by one language, the only language 
besides his own that every Englishman may be assumed to read with 
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tolerable ease. The author is conscious of the boldness of his con- 
tentions, and they are undoubtedly bold; but happily, when a man 
shows himself honest in argument, economists no longer denounce him 
as ‘ dangerous,’ as if denunciation were refutation. It is the sophist 
who is dangerous, not simply the fallacious reasoner ; for which of us 
is not liable to fallacy ? 

Professor Loria is one of those who see in all history one leading 
cause, one strong motive force dominating all others—the economic. 
The economic conditions determine what the morality and religion, 
as well as the law, and political constitution of a nation will be. The 
basis of all Sociology is thus the economic basis (pp. 429-30, c.). 
Some writers (like Molinari) think that in previous ages the economic 
cause was the ruling one, but not in our own age (p. 350, n.); others, 
that it dominates now, but did not till now (Salandra and Philippovich) 
(p. 406). But Professor Loria thinks it has always dominated, then 
and now, equally. 

In another book (Proprietd Capitalistd, printed 1889, three years 
after the first edition of the book now before us, La teoria economica 
della costituzione politica, 1886) he has given in elaborate detail his 
view of the economic conditions of modern societies and of the genesis 
of them out of their predecessors. We may take the sketch given in 
the Constitution Sociale. 

First, he says (p. 2), came the epoch of ‘free land’ with the 
constant ‘option’ to labourers of going off by themselves to work on 
the land for themselves. This was the epoch of isolated production. 
Abundance of fertile land created the equality and independence of 
primitive men. But, next (p. 2), when only less fertile lands were 
attainable, there arose for the sake of an improved production (a) an 
association of all cultivators—a simple association, or else (b) an 
association of cultivators and labourers, a mired [or as we should say, 
a complex] association ; there was still option enough to secure that 
the product should be divided equally, and there was no capital in 
the modern sense. We see this now in the East (p. 132). 

Modern capital arises when there is forcible suppression of free 
land and therewith destruction of the labourers’ option of resorting 
to it instead of working for another. Indeed where poor lands were 
cultivated by an increasing population the option would be sacrificed 
even without the enslavement of the labourer (pp. 3, 4). 

Property is not indeed the necessary cause of this forcible association; 
but, when property arises, it is a mighty power to further the process 
(pp. 133 seq.). The basis of capitalistic property is the suppression of 
free land (p. 6). There were two stages in its development: first, the 
‘systematic economy’ of the later Middle Ages, where the laws helped 
the capitalist to keep the labourer in subjection ; second, the ‘ automatic 
economy’ (of laissez faire), where the labourer was effectually kept 
down by having his contract with the employer left out of the scope of 
law altogether (110 seq.). This present epoch however is not the last. 
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The limits imposed on production by the awkwardness of the relation 
of employer and employed are leading to a change. At first wages 
were kept down to a minimum, but this has affected production 
prejudicially, and now the tendency is that wages should rise above 
the minimum, in order that labour may be more productive (7, cf. 52, 
240, 357, 360, 401, &c.). The result will be that the revenue of capital will 
gradually disappear, and the condition of the labourers will more and 
more improve, till society passes into its ‘ forme-limite’ [which we may 
perhaps translate ideal], a system of complex association or labour 
partnership. All other forms have only a historical and transitory 
validity ; the validity of this last form is normal and absolute. In it 
alone self-interest and duty are one, and in it alone utilitarianism 
becomes the true ethics (13, 69,70). In it alone we have a democracy 
and equality analogous to those of primitive society (70, 317, 391, 7., &c.). 
This much might have been gathered from the author’s Proprietd 
Capitalista or (we may add) his Rendita Fondiaria e la sua elisione 
naturale (1880). The peculiar feature of the present book is rather its 
description of what the author calls the ‘Connective Institutions’ (in 
which capitalistic property contrives to build up supports for itself), 
and especially its account of the ‘ Bipartition of Revenue’ and of the 
function of ‘unproductive labourers.’ Much that is said on these 
points has been added on the author’s reconsideration of the subject 
since the publication of the first edition, largely owing to the criticisms 
of M. Tarde and other writers, French, German, and Italian (pp. 400, 
415; cf. Preface, p. x.). 

The chief ‘ Connective Institutions’ are Morality, Religion, Law and 
the Body Politic. The morality of the ideal society is ‘ that group of acts 
and forbearances which secures the cohesion and welfare of society ’ 
(13), or (as the author says elsewhere in words that might have 
been written by Mr. 8. Alexander) ‘secures the social equilibrium 
and the happiness of the human race’ (62). But morality in other 
epochs is an invention of the dominant class (a) to induce the subject 
classes to abandon their own self-interest and make a duty of their 
subjection (19, 20), (b) to induce their own members to tone down their 
regard for their direct personal interests in order to secure their 
interests as a class (19). Besides morality, there arises ‘that organ- 
ized sophism,’ Supernatural Religion, which relaxes its hold as soon as 
man’s power over nature grows greater by industrial association (24). 
The three sanctions of the capitalistic system are thus ‘ terror, religion. 
and public opinion ’ (28). 

When these are insufficient, law comes to the rescue. It is of later 
growth than morality, morality having no need of external institutions, 
with which law on the contrary is identified (81). Far from being 
a product of the spirit of a nation, or of an abstract justice, law 
is created by economical relations and gets its character from them 
(84, 85; ef. 89,92). ‘There is a profound analogy’ (for example) 
‘ between Roman law and English economics ’—the first a product of 
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the complicated relations between one slaveholder and another, the 
second of similar relations between one employer and another (87, 89). 
Thus all modern law is Roman in its old part, where there is a relation 
of proprietor to proprietor (93). The state of the cultivation of land 
caused laws to differ according as the interest of the legislating pro- 
prietors was to favour extensive or intensive cultivation (98, 99). 
‘The exigencies of cultivation imposed inheritance ab intestato on 
peasants’ lands, though the political character of feudalism [the con- 
cession should be noted] imposed it on the landlords’ (100, 101). 
Testamentary freedom came when the accumulation of wealth was 
found more important than the restoration of exhausted land (102, 103). 
The two kinds of inheritance have alternated according to economical 
exigencies (103). Law has never really aided the working man ; ‘in 
the temple of Themis there has never been a place for him’ (122). 

We may from the above easily anticipate our author’s views of 
political institutions. In the American Colonies, when free land 
disappeared, political liberty disappeared too ; and there is only a mere 
appearance of it now (128, 129). The very representative system, 
instead of giving the working classes new hope, is really the best 
system that could have been devised for advancing the interest of 
their employers (155 seq.). 

How then is it possible to find, as we now find, measures proposed 
and passed that are really useful to the working classes? The answer 
is: through the bipartition of revenue (165; cf. 218, 249). The re- 
ceivers of profits can be played off against the receivers of rents, and the 
unproductive labourers (the professional classes in particular) against 
both. An advantage to the labourers is often secured, or even a 
revolution effected, by a coalition of the one section of proprietors 
with the proletariate for the defeat of the other section of pro- 
prietors (165 seq.). The scission of Parliament into two chambers is 
a result of the bipartition of revenue. If the two were really equal, 
the result would be political stagnation, and (where there is a 
monarch) complete power of the monarch (190). When they are 
unequally balanced, then there is hope of progress from their struggles 
with each other (190). In any case the forms of government are due 
not to the form of property but to the mode of the distribution of 
revenue from property (192). If this mode remains constant, or he 
two classes of revenue receivers are equally balanced, there may be, 
as in the United States, a great economical change without any change 
in the government [another concession to be noted] (193, 194). A 
very different case is that of France, where every economical change 
has involved a change in the distribution of revenue without an equal 
balance of parties, and therefore with a corresponding change in the 
government (195 seq.). 

One important aspect of the whole subject is that of Finance. 
The dominant class throws all the burdens on the subject class (225). 
Where this seems not to be the case, we need to remember how taxa- 
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tion can be shifted (226). Though this chapter on Finance (Ch. III. of 
Part III.) is one of the most interesting.and instructive in the whole 
book, it is also one where Professor Loria finds the greatest number of 
negative instances to explain away. For example, in early Rome and 
in Judea, as well as in medieval England, the burden of taxation was 
laid only on the rich (225 to 22%). So-the taille at first (though the 
reverse happened afterwards) was laid only on the nobles (227). In 
our own times we have ‘ the auto-taxation’” of capital in the shape of 
progressive income taxes and succession duties. This (we are told) is 
due to the desire to limit accumulation and prevent wages;from rising 
because of the competition of capital for labourers (238 seq.). Another 
reason is given (which strikes us as in contradiction with the first), 
that when the minimum of wages has been reached no more can be 
got out of the labourers by taxation (240). But we may take it that 
the latter is true of an earlier stage of ‘ capitalistic property’ and the 
former of a later. At the present time it is the former reason that 


are told, for nothing short of taxation will lower the rate of profits 


Professor Loria’s own view of public finance has a certain re- 
semblance to that of Professor Sax of Prague, whose theory however 
is fully stated, criticised, and rejected (267-273). According to Loria, 
the question of Finance is a question of the production of public 
services, to which the general economical laws of Value apply, varying 
only according as there is or is not free competition. In the ideal 
society there would be free competition, and therefore public services 
would be absolutely at cost price and paid simply by the consumers 
of them (256). But without ‘free land’ and ‘ option,’ there is not free 
competition but a more or less modified monopoly (257). Under the 
present system of ‘ capitalistic property ’ there is a competition of the 
great capitalists and the producers of public services, and therefore the 
public services are at cost price; but this price is paid more largely by 
the small consumers than by the great, and it is only when wages go on 
rising above the minimum that the rdles will be exchanged (259, 260). 
‘In all times and in all countries economical relations determine, not only 
the classes which should be exempted from taxation and those which 
should be taxed, but no less rigidly [or as he elsewhere says (p. 260) by 


limits Finance should play its part, to propose the systems and measures 
that will give to taxation its most rational incidence’ (262). 

Enough has been said to show the drift of the book, though to 
make the sketch more nearly complete we should add that not only in 
finance, but in general politics it is thought possible for statesmanship 


author) no Quietism or Fatalism in the view that the change itself can- 
not be made by any legislation (386, 417). 
The book on its first appearance was vigorously attacked on the 
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Nothing short of taxation will restrict accumulation, we 


law ’’} the objects that should be taxed; and within these 


the way for the coming change, and there is (says our 
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Continent, and the author devotes a new chapter (Part III., Ch. VI.) 
to his critics, dealing more especially with Tarde, Sax, Rabbeno, 
Salandra, Herzenstein, and Fusinato. He has the merit of fairness 
and good temper in controversy, and he really tries to show us the 
case against himself as well as furnish his defences. 

The ‘ materialistic view ‘of history.’ seems perhaps to most of us to 
stand condemned by the narrowness of its principle. Humanity would 
be simply the ‘economic man’ writ large.- Against Professor Loria’s 
particular form of the view (which reduces, for example, all ethics to 
economics), there is one argument at least which he has hardly faced 
(see p. 416). If there is no notion of justice or morality except what 
is created by economie conditions (263, &c.), how has it been possible 
for such a book as Professor Loria’s to be written at all? Has the 
writer found it possible to stand outside of his own economic conditions 
to-sit in judgment on them and on their products? He has cer- 
tainly passed judgment, for he speaks, as we have seen, of a limiting 
form or ideal society, which not having seen he has described, and 
which he knows to be final and ultimate. His sociology can anticipate 
as well as record and analyse. ‘If the ideal of the bourgeois revolution 
had represented the reality, i.e. if that revolution had established the 
reign of universal justice, human evolution would have stopped there. 
By affirming the divergence between the ideal of that revolution and 
the reality accomplished by it, science justifies and proclaims the 
necessity of a further transformation which will add new pages to the 
history of heroism and sacrifice, and it traces out to the human race 
the way it should pursue to realise new and grander progress ’ (317- 
318). It is true, we hear little of the probable contents of the new 
pages of history, in regard to the details (for example) of the organiza- 
tion of industry in the new society. But, even among those of us who 
still think they get light from other quarters than the economical, 
there are many who will join Professor Loria in looking forward to 
labour-partnerships as at least the most desirable form of industry, 
and (though this to most of us is a matter of ‘scientific faith ’) 
as the most likely on the whole to take the place of the present 
system. 

Like the Kapital of Marx, though not at all so unpleasantly, this 
writing of Professor Loria will in many places grate against the feelings 
and convictions of many readers. Plain men will be offended when 
they hear, for instance, that St. Bartholomew (p. 218), the Fall of 
Napoleon (351), to say nothing of the Crucifixion (222), the Crusades 
(289), and the struggle of Guelf and Ghibelline (210-213), are to be 
traced to economical causes, and when they hear that Mommsen, De 
Tocqueville, and Taine are blind guides in the study of history (130, 
153, 159). They may perhaps be soothed by discovering that the 
author condemns State Socialists, Henry George, and Mr. Bellamy 
(16, 382, 383, 427), and will have nothing to do with revolutions of 
mere force (382). They may be glad also that the main thesis of the 
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book is set forth in such large characters and with such ability that 
the critics cannot evade the challenge. 

It would be unfair to leave any of our readers under the im- 
pression that the work of Professor Loria is mainly destructive. 
It may be doubted if any other economist of our time has written 
so much to interest and stimulate ; and there was probably never, even 
in Germany, one so thoroughly conversant with the literature of his 
subject in almost every European language. 

J. Bonar 


The Labour Movement. By L. T. Hosppovse. With Preface 
by R. B. Hatpane, M.P. (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
1893.) 


Ix this able and suggestive essay Mr. Hobhouse has attempted to 
furnish a philosophical basis for certain tendencies of thought and 
action, which are now prominent, and are conveniently embraced under 
the popular, if vague, description of ‘The Labour Movement.’ He has 
endeavoured to show that these tendencies are, unconsciously it may 
be, working in the same general direction, that they are complementary, 
and not antagonistic, and that, while apparently proceeding on different 
lines, they are in reality moving towards one goal. Trades unions are 
defending and advancing the interests of producers, and securing for 
them a minimum wage which will suffice to provide the requirements 
of a decent and—-what is more important—efficient existence. The 
Co-operative Movement, which even now comprehends an appreci- 
able proportion of the English community, endeavours to ‘communise’ 
profits in the interests of consumers, and to regulate the fluctuations 
of production which otherwise has to seek its market hap-hazard. And 
compulsory municipal and state socialism is needed to supplement 
the deficiencies of the two voluntary movements. By factory regula- 
tion it must secure for the unorganised the needful protection which 
organisation might only bring by slow degrees ; and it must also obtain 
and administer for the common benefit that surplus of rent and of 
interest which now passes into private hands, and undertake the direc- 
tion of industrial enterprises suited to its own powers and unfitted for 
voluntary co-operation. All these movements are united together by 
the ‘ general character of the means they adopt for the furtherance of 
their ends. In one form or another all three alike are introducing the 
principle of the collective control of industry by the community in the 
interest of all its members. They are seeking to replace competition 
and the forces of individual self-interest as the arbiters of industry, by 
a deliberate and systematic arrangement of labour and commerce in 
the best interests of society as a whole. They are all at present in an 
inchoate or incomplete condition which, to some extent, disguises this 
common character, but this none the less expresses their essential 
tendencies and the secret of their life and vigour.’ 
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The quotation we have made contains in brief Mr. Hobhouse’s 
thesis. It represents, as Mr. Haldane points out in a preface, an 
attitude of thought which is now being adopted by a growing school of 
thinkers, who see in society ‘ a living whole’ and ‘ not a mere aggre- 
gate of individuals.’ It is developed in the essay before us with 
admirable lucidity and persuasive ardour. Mr. Hobhouse has brought 
to a congenial task an adequate equipment—both of philosophical and 
of economic knowledge —and he has displayed a tolerance and discrim- 
ination which are not always present in the writings of the school to 
which he avowedly belongs. The use which he has made of the con- 
ception—lately popularised by Mrs. Webb—of the Co-operative Move- 
ment as a community of consumers providing a stable market for pro- 
duction and communising profits for their general benefit, seems to us 
to be very dexterous ; and no less ingenious is the manner in which he 
has employed Professor Marshall’s distinction between long and short 
periods in connection with normal prices and earnings to demonstrate 
the shortcomings of the competitive system. We do not use these 
epithets with any invidious intention: we rather wish to show how 
abreast Mr. Hobhouse is of the latest developments of economic 
speculation. But we must confess that we have not been entirely 
convinced by the reasoning of his essay, and one of the points, to 
which we have just referred, may perhaps serve to illustrate our 
position. It is always a tempting project to bring the varied actions 
of men within the compass of a neat philosophical system, but it can 
only be done by emphasising some characteristics, and by leaving others 
comparatively unnoticed. The danger of this necessary process is that 
the emphasis may be misplaced or exaggerated, and, while we are far 
from saying that Mr. Hobhouse has not shown that he is alive to this 
danger, we do not think that he has succeeded in entirely avoiding the 
error which is consequent upon it. Is it, we may ask, safe to pro- 
nounce definitely that the essence of the Co-operative Movement 
consists in that particular conception of it which Mr. Hobhouse 
emphasises ? His view indeed is supported by the powerful testimony 
of Mrs. Webb’s remarkable book and by evidence recently given before 
the Labour Commission ; but we are not sure that a broader and more 
philosophical view would not accord some recognition to the opinions 
of the Christian Socialists and their living, and by no means inactive, 
disciples. Similarly, when Mr. Hobhouse, forecasting the future of 
trades unionism, notes the present developments of federalism as likely 
to correct some of the narrowing tendencies of separate unions, does 
he allow sufficient weight to the somewhat abundant records of the 
failure of attempts at federalism in the ast? Or, once more, when 
dwelling, as he does somewhat cursorily, on the possible dangers of 
state or municipal socialism, is his ground entirely sure when he holds 
up the Post Office to admiration? It is not so very long ago that the 
newspapers were full of the difficulty of inducing that department, pro- 
tected as it was by monopoly, to supply facilities for the express 
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delivery of messages of equal convenience and efficiency to those which 
private enterprise was ready to furnish. Nor lastly, in his treatment 
of the communisation of rent and of interest, does he, as it appears to 
us, allow sufficient consideration to the practical difficulties of isolating 
and identifying these theoretical surpluses. 

All these failings, if failings they be, we are inclined to attribute to 
the beguiling influence of a philosophical theory. Mr. Hobhouse seems 
to err, though by some doubtless it will not be regarded as error, in 
pushing his theory to its logical conclusion. But surely it is rarely, if 
ever, that the roughness of practice corresponds with the neatness of 
theory. In economic theory, for example, it is possible to distinguish 
a producer’s surplus, and yet few conceptions have of recent years 
given birth to a larger progeny of crude illusions than that of an un- 
earned increment. And again, it is easy to point to many signs of the 
times which seem to indicate the approach of Socialism, and would 
afford conclusive evidence of it, if only the English people were 
logical. But the stubborn fact remains that they are often, perhaps 
generally, illogical, and that never probably was there a nation so little 
disposed to be influenced by pure philosophical conceptions. <A neglect 
to realise these considerations appears to us to vitiate much contem- 
poraneous speculation ; and, while we fully appreciate Mr. Hobhouse’s 
ability, and gratefully recognise his ardour for social improvement, 
and admire his cogency and lucidity, we have not been able to rid 
ourselves of some feeling of distrust about the necessary character of 


his conclusions. 
L. L. Price 


Social Peace: A Study of the Trade Union Movement,in England. 
By Dr. G. voN ScHULZE-GAEVERNITZ. Translated [and 
extracted from a larger work, Zum Socialen Frieden, 2 vols. 
Leipzig, 1890] by C. M. WicksTEED and Edited by GRAHAM 
Watuas. (London: Sonnenschein. 1893.) 


So little has been written upon the actual facts of labour organisa- 
tion that Miss Mabel Wicksteed has done a specially useful work in 
translating, and Mr. Graham Wallas in editing, Dr. von Schulze- 
Gaevernitz’s impressive. account of the English Trade Union Move- 
ment. In its original form, Zum Socialen Frieden, with its two thick 
volumes, its elaborate preliminary analysis of Carlyle and Ruskin, its 
ponderously conscientious descriptions of every existing English 
institution and every real or fancied social tendency, Dr. von Schulze- 
Gaevernitz’s book is apt, while it edifies, somewhat to irritate the 
English reader. But Mr. Wallas has proved that it is possible to cut 
out of it a very passable account of Trade Unionism, framed in a 
setting of suggestive social theory. The resulting handy volume of 
300 pages, well translated into fluent English, will usefully supplement, 
though it does not suspersede, Mr. George Howell’s Conflicts of Capital 
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and Labour, hitherto the only handbook of Trade Union History to 
which the economic professor has been able to refer his English 
students. 

Viewed as ‘a study of the Trade Union Movement,’ Social Peace 
may be commended for sparing us the usual misleading account of the 
rise of Trade Unions out of the craft guilds, and for describing, in in- 
structive detail, both the high type of industrial organisation reached 
by the Northumberland coal-miners and the extraordinary revivalist 
movement of 1889-90. In these respects Dr. von Schulze-Gaevernitz 
has made himself, by diligent investigations among the persons actually 
concerned, a more trustworthy authority than Mr. George Howell. 
The German observer is, however, impressed mainly by the ‘ Great 
Industry,’ especially in textiles, iron, and coal, and fails to convey any 
idea of the types of Trade Unionism characteristic of the building trades, 
the little Sheffield crafts, the printing and book industries, or the 
thousand and one miscellaneous occupations which make up so much 
of the manufacturing life of London and the Midlands. On these 
points more can be gleaned from Mr. Howell, who writes from a 
metropolitan point of view. Moreover Dr. von Schulze-Gaevernitz’s 
account of the very important Miners’ Federation is admittedly in- 
adequate, and a misconception of the causes of the temporary alliance 
between the cotton operatives and the laisser faire Unionist leaders has 
weakened his description of the traditional policy of legislative regula- 
tion to which the former trade has now returned. 

It was, indeed, inevitable that a study of Trade Unionism in 1889 
should have become largely out of date by 1894, so far as regards the 
views and relative position of the different contingents of the Trade 
Union forces. And even the purely historical part of the book is 
defective in omitting all mention of Francis Place, whose invaluable 
manuscripts are apparently unknown to the author; nor does he seem 
to be aware of the great wave of ‘ New Unionism’ which alarmed the 
economists of 1830-34. But after making all deductions for these and 
other errors or omissions which no foreigner can escape,! Dr. von 
Schulze-Gaevernitz’s account of the development of English Trade 
Unionism remains, as regards the staple industries of the North of 
England, the best that has yet appeared. 

From the purely economic point of view, Dr. von Schulze-Gaever- 
nitz’s book is interesting as a detailed attempt to maintain the position 
that workman’s gain is not capitalist’s loss. The author implicitly (and 
apparently unconsciously) accepts the view that no action of Trade 


1 Most of these errors have been corrected by the editor, but the Yorkshire 
Miners’ Association is not ‘of quite recent date’ (p. 204), but has existed 
continuously from 1858, and is older than the Unions of Northumberland and 
Durham; and the account of the revolt of the miners elsewhere from the sliding 
scale principles of these two counties (pp. 204-6) entirely misses the point of the 
momentous secession which reduced the Miners’ National Union to a single county 
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Unions can permanently affect the market value of the product. He 
has little sympathy with the miners’ and cotton-spinners’ argument for 
the regulation of production according to demand, instead of bribing 
demand to adjust itself to production. But, accepting as uncontroll- 
able both the ‘blind economic forces’ which affect price, and the 
employer’s management of industry, he pushes very far the argument 
that high wages mean low cost of production. The further contention 
that a strong Trade Union, with an almost inflexible minimum rate, 
shifts competition from off the worker’s standard of life on to the 
brains of the entrepreneurs, does not seem to have been consciously 
present to his mind; yet the history of Lancashire indicates that there 
is no better guarantee for steady progress in industrial efficiency 
among the classe dirigeante than inability to nibble at wages. But 
whether this view will commend itself to the German capitalists for 
whose edification Dr. von Schulze-Gaevernitz’s work was in the first 
instance specially intended, is not so clear. 

This last consideration explains much of the social theory of the 
book. Dr. von Schulze-Gaevernitz is a politician as well as an 
economist and historian. As one of the ablest writers of Professor 
Brentano’s school, he is above all things anxious to convince the 
Germans that a complete organisation of their workmen into Trade 
Unions would conduce to ‘ Social Peace.’ English economists will 
have no difficulty in agreeing with Professor Brentano and Dr. von 
Schulze-Gaevernitz in wishing well to Trade Unionism in Germany, 
and from a tactical point of view the rapid intellectual changes which 
the last five years have seen in the English Trade Union world may 
not be very welcome to these authors. Dr. von Schulze-Gaevernitz 
himself expresses no fear of the Socialistic future. He quotes Arnold 
Toynbee’s remark that the ‘ workman and employer parted as protector 
and dependant to unite as equal citizens of a free state ’—a social 
organism to be characterised by ‘the progressive subordination of the 
part to the whole and the progressive differentiation of the parts into 
organs’ (p. 289). But if the social organism is to be a Democratic 
State, governed on the basis of one man one vote, will the German 
landlords and shareholders willingly step down from their present 
position of rent and dividend receivers, and become ‘organs’ provided 
merely with regular maintenance suitable to their actual functions in 
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industrial society ? 
SIDNEY WEBB 


Socialism: its Growth and Outcome. By Ww. Morris anp 
E. BeLFort Bax. 

THE object of this co-operative work, as given by the writers, is to 
trace the development of Society from its early forms up to the full 
expression of the commercial period, with a view of showing that ‘ the 
great economic moral and political change which we call Socialism ’ is 
the inevitable next and near term in the series of social evolutions ; 
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any further changes thereafter consisting merely in the further 
development and intensifying of Socialism. So that the prospect is 
first Socialism and then more and fuller Socialism. We hardly think 
that the 200 and odd pages of history help to the desired conclusion, 
even though specially adapted and interpreted for the purpose, 
while there are certain omissions of facts and phenomena having a 
socialistic reference that, had they been supplied, would have made us 
yet more doubtful of the confident assertion that Socialism, as here de- 
scribed, lies before us in the near future. This doubt is increased when 
we leave the historical part and come to the prophetical. We feel 
assured that the kind and amount of Socialism here described will not 
come in the manner indicated, and still surer that, if by any 
miraculous series of chances it did come it would not long continue. 

Though the book is not specially intended to be a history of 
Socialism, but of society in a socialistic reference, we think it a little 
strange that there is no mention of the communistie and socialistic 
speculations of thinkers from Plato to Godwin; no reference to the 
socialistic writings of Rousseau, or their influence, acknowledged by 
Laveleye and others, on contemporary Socialism and even on Anarchy ; 
no mention of the partial Socialism realised in early societies and after- 
wards lost; nor of what Maine and others call the ‘ natural com- 
munism’ of early and simple social groups. The Anabaptists and 
Levellers are indeed referred to, but they are not called Socialists or 
Communists, though the aim of Miinzer, which, we are told, was ‘ the 
economical and social equality of men,’ might surely be described as 
socialistic, being indeed extremely like that of Babceuf, who is never- 
theless called the ‘ preacher of the first Socialist propaganda.’ 

What is the reason of the omission”? Is it because it might disturb 
the faithful and prevent converts knowing that essentially the same 
ideas as here advocated have been twenty times before the world already? 
have been tried and found impracticable outside the monastery, and 
even where only partially put in practice, had to be abandoned 
through the growth of civilisation? However this be, Babceuf (so we 
are told) was the first true Socialist. Then come Owen, St. Simon, 
Fourier, to each of whom some small merit is allowed, but who are all 
labelled ‘ Utopists.” So also are Proudhon, Lammenais, and Louis 
Blane, who are described as ‘transitional Utopists.’ They are all 
merely the feeble forerunners of the great prophet and true founder of 
Modern or ‘ Scientific Socialism,’ Karl Marx, compared with whose light 
theirs are but as the faint flickering glimmers of dawn to the full 
splendour of the risen sun. 

We are inclined to think that rather scant justice is here done to 
the lesser prophets preceding ; in particular that the St. Simonian 
Socialism was far less Utopian than that sketched out in this book, and 
professedly based on Marx’s views. A few further points in the 
historical part call for notice. There is an apology for the Middle 
Ages in order to prove that the serf was happier and better off than 
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the present ‘proletarian,’ which might possibly be true if the word 
were applied only to the worst paid class of labourers, but which is 
absurdly untrue as regards the great class of labourers earning from 
25s. to 50s. a week, which is equally included in the extension of the 
term; and why, we might ask, if the serfs were so well off, did they so 
frequently rise in terrible insurrections ? 

There are two long chapters on the French Revolution, intended 
to show that without violence and the aid of the proletariate, nothing 
effectual can be done in the desired direction, and a chapter in glorifica- 
tion of the Commune of Paris in 1871, in order to stimulate future pro- 
letarians, if need be, to emulate that great example. As for the French 
Revolution our authors regard it as a failure, a mere ‘ bourgeois’ revolu- 
tion; as if the peasants gained nothing by it. The English Revolution 
of 1688 was likewise a bourgeois, or rather a ‘ middle class ’ revolution ; 
as if the result of it was not to transfer the ruling power from the 
king to the nobility and landed gentry until 1832, when the Reform 
Bill brought in the manufacturers and new rich men who formed the 
most essential part of the middle class. However, in this work the 
term ‘middle class’ is used in such an elastic and shifting [sense that 
the Revolution of 1688 might be called a middle class revolution, for 
we are told ‘that the nobility formed a mere titled upper order of it’ 
(p. 121); and again, that it is extending itself downwards as well as 
upwards, and that it now includes (in addition to itself) both the 
nobility and all shades and grades down tothe mere propertyless pro- 
letarian (p. 173). There are now only two great classes between whom 
lies the struggle of the future, and the fate of the middle class is to 
merge itself in the proletarians. This last we think at least problem- 
atical so long as there is a well-marked line of separation between 
skilled and unskilled labourers, and many of the former are not proper- 
tyless. There is a chapter entitled ‘ Scientific Socialism,’ containing a 
long chain of dark extracts from Karl Marx with very slender elucida- 
tion from the writers, and as to this chapter we wish the inquiring 
Anarchist or Socialist joy of it. 

As to the steps towards the New Society—sure to come as we are 
told—they are, first, legislation in favour of the proletarians, including 
a minimum wage, and a maximum price for labourers’ necessaries (an 
eight hours day is but lightly regarded). Next, the acquirement of con- 
trol over all industries by municipalities and trade organisations ; a work 
they think well begun and progressing, though one might just here 
object that the municipalities, being mainly filled by the doomed middle 
class, might not feel inclined to carry out indefinitely this process of 
municipalisation aiming at the destruction of that class; while if 
it was done without confiscation we should not be so very much nearer 
the required goal after all. But to proceed. The State is to disappear, 
and two different means to the happy end are indicated ; one (in defer- 
ence perhaps to the Collectivists) is to use, during the transition time, 
the ‘old decaying State,’ which has been gradually parting with its 
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powers to municipalities and local bodies, because, as it is ingenuously 
admitted, ‘the old States are so difficult to attack, and they serve so 
clearly the end of keeping some sort of society together during the 
transition period, that we look forward (innocently enough) to the New 
Society developing itself under the political shell of the old bureau- 
cratic states rather than to any disruption of them prior to the 
realisation of the new social system.’ 

This is one way. Others, however, think that the States ‘can and 
should be slowly starved out by the continuous action of two 
principles, the gradual and increasing delegation of their present 
powers to municipal and local bodies,’ and also, it is significantly 
added, ‘to the industrial organisations,’ 7.e. the Trades Unions and 
Councils. The ‘old political nations (States) would thus weaken 
into dissolution or rather would become rudimentary.’ As for the 
only remaining function of the State, the regulation of international 
affairs, this also would become unnecessary with the disappearance 
of the capitalists, with whom would cease all causes of quarrels 
between nations. There would be no more wars, as arbitration 
would render them unnecessary. Such are the means. It is after- 
wards added, that there must be a gradual shifting of the opinions 
and aspirations of the masses, and further, which is rather contra- 
dictory to the above doctrines, there must be a Revolutionary 
‘Administration’ installed (the word ‘Government’ is avoided as 
unpleasant to the Anarchist-Socialist)—an administration ‘all whose 
acts will be of set purpose with a view to Socialism.’ 

We have now all the conditions necessary to success. First the 
abandonment of its functions by the State, the municipalisation of 
industries and control of them by trade organisations, a previous 
propagandist education of the masses, and a Revolutionary Govern- 
ment. These things will be difficult to secure, and they will take 
time. It will be difficult to get the masses converted. They are 
something conservative in their ideas after all. It will be difficult 
to get a Revolutionary Government up to the required pitch of 
enthusiasm. If it were established it is hard to conceive it abolish- 
ing private property, gradually devolving its powers on subordinate 
bodies, and then, by heroic self-denying ordinance, at length dissolving 
itself after destroying so much else. 

A British Government, at any rate composed of men presumably 
sane, and with a World-Empire to control, is not likely to do such 
things voluntarily. It might, however, be forced to do so as the 
result of successful insurrection and Civil War. Such a war, our 
authors think, will be necessary in the end. And here we so far agree 
with them that we believe a Civil War would be necessary before their 
aims could be attained even for a day. But even if they were we do not 
think they would be attained for much longer, owing to the numerous 
impracticabilities and impossibilities in the scheme. 

Let us, however, suppose all difficulties got over somehow, and see 
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what we are all to expect—the working classes and all others—in the 
Anarchist Promised Land. There is to be no Government, of course, and 
no Civil Law, because there will be no property ; little Criminal Law, 
and at last none, because there will be no anger, nor hatred, nor covet- 
ousness, nor jealousy, nor ambition, nor avarice, nor pride ; all the bad 
passions that prompt to wrong will be extinguished. We should 
hardly indeed have expected this blessed state, if the indispensable 
way to it is to be through the violence and the horrors of Civil War. 
We should rather expect that without Law life would be insecure 
and a tranquil life impossible. We have, however, the authors’ assurance 
to the contrary. There will be no law, no property, and the marriage yoke 
will be light. Art will reign, and Liberty will abound—except indeed 
in one particular. No one, nor no body, will be permitted to do or to 
say aught against the fundamental principles of the Socialist Society ; 
for what if people should grow dissatisfied with it, and want to return 
to the only alternative system, ‘ the old order with private property ’ ? 
That must be prevented at all hazards; short of that every one appar- 
ently may do as he or she pleases. It will be a goodly time. There 
will be peace and plenty, and happiness at last will be attained. 

The picture is pleasant on the whole, nearly as much so as in any of 
the numerous Utopias that have been submitted to the world; and the 
whole scheme is about as practicable, considering the many miracles 
that must occur before it could be even ina fair way to be tried, and 
the demonstrable impossibility of its lasting even if it were forcibly 
tried. WILLIAM GRAHAM 





Die Frau und der Sozialismus. (Die Frau in der Vergangenheit 
Gegenwart und Zukunft.) Von Aucust BEBEL. “wanzigste 
unverinderte Auflage. Stuttgart: J. H. W. Dietz, 1893. 

Woman : her Position in the Past, Present,and Future. By AuGust 
BEBEL. Translated from the German by H. B. Adams 
Walther. Second Edition. (The Bellamy Library, No 15.) 
London: William Reeves, 1893. 

The Rights of Women. A Comparative Study in History and 
Legislation. By M. Ostrocorski. London: Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co., 1893. 

The present year is the fifteenth of Herr Bebel’s book: possibly 
its close may witness the number of editions attaining their majority. 
It is a work with a ‘historical history’ and one alias, yet in its con- 
tents it has undergone no change but those of detail and outward 
form. Brought out secretly in 1879 in the teeth of the Socialist 
Coercion Act of 1878, the first edition was proscribed and in part 
confiscated. After four years some emendations having been made 
it found at length a printer in the Volksbuchhandlung of Ziirich- 
Hottingen, and was brought out under the apparently less treasonable 
title which appears in the English translation. None the less was it 
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once more seized and proscribed, much litigation resulting, as well as 
a very active covert circulation especially among the working classes ot 
Germany. Then came the suspension of the Coercion Act and the 
issue of one edition after another under the original title. In the ninth 
edition in 1891 the author had much amplified the historical and 
statistical portions, bringing the latter up to the level of the day. 
He had whetted his arguments, but surrendered on no point. Primed 
by Bachofen and Morgan he admits the matriarchal theory as suffi- 
ciently established, hailing it as an illustration of his position, that the 
family as now constituted is, no more than property, the state, or the 
Church, of a primeval and immutable type, but reflects society as 
morality itself does, and will change with it. In the preface to his 
ninth edition he criticises some contemporaneous and kindred works, 
in particular Looking Backward, as well as the charge brought in 
America against the author of plagiarising from his own work. It is 
the more strange that in the cheap reprint of Mr. Walther’s transla- 
tion, published originally by the International Library of Social 
Science in 1885, this preface containing pertinent matter for a‘ Bellamy 
Library ’ should have been omitted. For Herr Bebel Mr. Bellamy is no 
Socialist but merely a Utopist, well-intentioned, but a dweller in cloud- 
cuckooland, without insight into the radically corrupt nature and condi- 
tion of our ‘ bourgeois’ régime, which, while it contains all the germs 
of ‘the harvest of the great To Be,’ is impotent to develop them, nay, 
rather resembles Darwin’s cattle on unenclosed Surrey heaths per- 
petually browsing down all the little fir seedlings. Why again the 
translation has not adopted the improvements of the ninth edition is 
not obvious and a pity, since the statistics of women’s development are 
not stationary quantities. Indeed Herr Bebel himself must look to 
them again before long. 

For the time has not yet come for the book to fossilize into a classic. 
It is wanted still as an instrument of popular progress, and there is 
nothing to take its place. Indeed for any woman to have to sit down 
and criticise it is no easy task. It is much as if Rebecca were to turn 
to the spectators of the Templar’s overthrow and launch into a dis- 
quisition on Ivanhoe’s method of fence and attack. The most grateful 
characteristic in the work to readers of her sex is the constant spirit 
of fairness and sympathetic insight by which the author puts himself 
at a woman’s standpoint and with her seems to feel, as though he 
too were ‘ Desdichado’ in the same way as women have been, how the 
action of men towards women, in history and before it, strikes her 
now. What I mean may be evident to any one who will recall any of 
the many works on a similar subject, where a benevolent and suave 
condescension is substituted for this much more needed justice and 
insight,—e.g. Prof. L. von Stein’s essays on Woman and Political 
Economy and Woman in the Social State. 

In Herr Bebel’s book there is no ‘ Wdnneregoismus’ dictating to 
woman what in every case she is todo ornot todo. Not accepting that 
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what she does not habitually do she ought not to attempt (p. 216) he 
welcomes the fact, that under present transient social conditions she 
is experimenting in every direction. She is getting patches of Surrey 
heath delivered from the jaws of prohibitive opinion, and lifting her 
head elastic—more or less—from the tread of passing competition, 
But to-morrow, when according to the author the:patriarchal institution 
of the family and its property and the state created by and for property 
will be nowhere, she is to be free in every possible respect and man’s 
equal. She is to work at what she likes and play at what she likes. 
Educated with man, wooing him or being wooed, it does not matter 
which, marrying him without more to-do than it takes to make friends 
or go to dinner, leaving him if he is not good (for only a society based 
on property requires legitimate children), she is of course to work, 
but with liberty, equally with men, to vary her occupations even to four 
times during the day :—working at a trade, teaching or nursing, 
studying, and taking a turn at some form of that all-pervading system 
of ‘administration,’ which is to replace State, Local Government 
and Capitalistic Management. All this widened life amounts simply 
to a corollary from the exposition of the ideal ‘ socialised society’ 
given at some length. 

In contrast to that, the present state of society is drawn or over 
drawn in the most lurid lines, and represented as on the verge of 
bankruptcy and dissolution. In it we see woman, kept down by that 
economic dependence which is ‘the root of all social oppression,’ by 
intellectual repression, by political tutelage, and engaged to a large 
extent in a compulsory but handicapped industrial competition with 
man. All this is scarcely untrue, save that a few of the details on the 
last point are now inapplicable to English industry. I refer to the 
alleged preference on the part of employers for: the work of married 
women, the long hours characterising textile industry, and the like. 
Further, we find that marriage is generally a failure, and why and 
how. Here again there are exaggerations into which I will not enter 
here and now. But here again he is mainly right, in my judgment, and 
I cannot but hold it good that the diffusion in this country is likely to 
be greater of a work, which with some misstatements of detail and 
much ‘Utopism,’ is frankly uncompromising, just and chivalrous 
towards women and lofty in its moral aim. Moreover it has the signal 
merit of being suggestive, and that as often through the ‘ mere guide- 
post’ of analogy as by the purview of sound induction. I need only 
refer to the analogies between the past histories of woman and the 
slave, between the present attitude of woman and the working man, 
both as to intellectual, professional and political development, and 
between the individualism of present domestic economy in relation 
to women’s wider claims and that of present. national economy in 
relation to the needs and dignity of society. Finally Herr Bebel is 
nothing if not progressive: for him there must be no social and 
economic ‘atavism’; if reversions of type supervene they are expres- 
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sions of some relatively natural phase of social life, choked off awhile 
by the struggles of imperfect civilization. 

The consciousness that all Socialists, while approving of his general 
thesis as to the impossibility of bettering women’s lot under present 
conditions, do not go with him in the means he advocates, causes him 
to admit the independence of his views. In this country too they seem 
to a considerable extent not to regard putting the ‘case for woman’ 
in the forefront of their propaganda as a possible stimulus to their 
cause. 

Of the author’s ‘ Utopism’ the thoughtful reader may hold :— 

‘The Earth will be 
Something other than the wildest modern guess of you and me,’ 


’ 


To the lovers of the order ‘ that now is’ ‘ woman free’ is tantamount 
to ‘woman rabid,’ perhaps because she sometimes becomes so in 
struggling to be ‘free.’ Nevertheless they will scarcely deny, that all 
they can see of what lies on the knees of the Fates for women is a 
Dilemma. Women will not go back at this time of day from working 
out their capacities for intellectual, economic and political development 
to the uttermost. But wifehood and motherhood, actual and potential, 
tend under present social conditions to disqualify them for the equality 
which in that development is the least they seek. If they stay or go 
back they are also disqualified. Can it be doubted that in the end they 
will throw the great weight of their influence into forwarding the 
cumulative tendency of some ‘ modern guess,’ which makes for change 
in the unequal conditions of the struggle, and for the reconstruction of 
the economic mechanism into some better framework for the re- 
invigorated interaction of the energies of both sexes ? 


In M. Ostrogorski’s essay—a useful manual of reference to the 
attitude of Western jurisprudence towards women qud women—we come 
out into the calm air of ‘ objective’ scrutiny. Critics, it seems, have 
alternately accused the author of advocating and opposing the political 
equality of women: whereas all that he has to say by way of distinctive 
conclusion is to point out, that whereas (West) European law justifies 
woman’s demand for economic and intellectual emancipation, as part 
of that free development of personality which it is the raison d’étre 
and end of law to secure, her claim for legislative right is independent 
of its principles and outside its domain, inasmuch as that right pre- 
supposes a special capacity, is by no means an integral part of human 
personality nor requisite to its development, but is an office performed 
in the general interest and to be conferred by the will of the actual 
legislator. 

Well, this is possibly from a jurist’s standpoint both interesting 
and true, and even efficacious in any argument based on the ancient 
tortoise of Natural Right. But it was strange indeed to find in it any 
argument for or against conferring citizenship on women. 

CaRoLINE A. Fouey 











NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


EDUCATIONAL FINANCE. 


THE finance of education is a subject of so much importance, in 
relation to probable forthcoming developments of educational organisa- 
tion, that some interest may be found to attach to an analysis of facts 
bearing on the subject, in the case of girls’ schools, which it has been 
my good fortune to have been able to collect.! 

In the treatment of these statistics three inquiries arise :— 

(1) What is the cost of education per pupil in each of the distinguish- 
able types of schools, rising from the elementary school under the 
School Board to the highest of the higher schools ? 

(2) How is this cost distributed over the various educational items, 
and in particular what proportion of it is spent on the remuneration of 
teachers ? 

(3) How many pupils are on an average allotted to each teacher ? 
In other words, what fraction of a teacher’s attention does each pupil 
get, and, consequently, how many times the expenditure on teaching 
per head does each teacher, on an average, receive as salary ? 

The answers to these questions are fundamental in determining the 
financial character—and through it other characters—of every school. 
The third question, in its second, and frequently forgotten, aspect, 
is, no less than the first or second, vital to the interest of the teachers 
as a wage-earning class. To make the bearing of these three inquiries 
on the teacher’s salary more obvious, a simple example may be allowed. 
Suppose the cost of education to be £9 per pupil, the expenditure on 
teaching 75 per cent. of this, or £6 15s., and the number of pupils per 
teacher twenty. Then obviously the sum available for each teacher, 
on an average, is £135; and neither more nor less can be given in 
salaries without altering one or other of the constituent factors. 

The remuneration of the teacher forms one centre of interest in 





1 The facts in question were in the first instance obtained by a committee of 
head- and assistant-mistresses appointed to investigate questions affecting assistants’ 
salaries. I was instructed to analyse and report upon them, and am responsible for 
the accuracy of the statistics, but the inquiry is entirely due to the suggestions 
of the committee, and I am much indebted to several of its members for most 
valuable advice. 
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this inquiry. Another is the rise of cost which naturally takes place 
as the grade of education rises from the elementary schools which cost 
least to the high schools preparing for the Universities which cost 
most. It is not so very evident at first sight why one child should be 
educated in the Board School for £3 a year while another, even though 
of the same age only, should cost as much as £10, or £12, or possibly 
£20. At any rate it may be doubted that the average paying parent 
has any clear notion of the advantages, if any, which he gets for his 
money, except indeed that social selectness which the middle-class 
parent holds so dear. 

The statistics to be submitted presently give definite information on 
this point. As cost of education rises, it appears that at present in 
girls’ schools the fraction of a teacher’s attention given to each pupil 
keeps pace even too closely with the rise. Some of the additional 
cost however is spent, as it should be, on more expensive teachers. 
Organisation in smaller classes and also more expensive teachers are 
required in the middle-grade, and still more in the high schools, on two 
accounts. First, a more careful and perfect solution of the problem of 
elementary education is attempted in these schools for the junior 
pupils ; and, secondly, higher standards and a more elaborate curri- 
culum, requiring better educated teachers and more individual teaching, 
are required in the senior classes. 

The test of good economic management in a school is twofold. Its 
income and the proportion of teachers to pupils in it should be so 
balanced, that, on the one hand, the parent gets a fair return for the 
money spent on his child, and, on the other hand, the teacher gets a fair 
wage for -his labour. I will not attempt to define the ideas here of a 
fair return and a fair wage. Such ideas are necessarily relative at all 
times ; and my concern is rather with the exposition of certain facts 
and their connection, in relation to which it is for those who administer 
in these matters to express in action their own ideas of what is fair. 
Much light, however, may be gained by a comparison of expenditures 
and returns in the different cases. 

This may suffice for a general statement of the inquiry, a small 
portion of which is dealt with in the following pages. Before pro- 
ceeding however to the investigation of cost of education in general, 
attention is claimed by a preliminary consideration ; since inquiry into 
this cost and its items is complicated by the patent fact that expenditure 
per head in a school decreases as numbers increase, organisation with 
large numbers being so much easier, and the initial expense of the first 
batch of pupils being considerable. It is indeed interesting in itself and 
worth while otherwise to ascertain, by investigation of any suitable 
group of facts, the character of the law of diminishing cost of education 
which is generally assumed to exist. 

The elementary schools under the London School Board would 
present an excellent field for this inquiry, if the problem were allowed 
to arise in them. But it is not allowed to arise, and can always be 
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prevented, by planning finance on a simple proportion system. In the 
London elementary schools a teacher is allowed for every sixty children 
of any sort and size, and each child therefore cannot cost more than 
the sixtieth part of a teacher’s cost, plus his fraction of other goods. It 
is considered accordingly that no school can be efficient with less than 
240 scholars, who may be sorted into four classes. Obviously this 
is the most natural method—perhaps the only possible method— 
under the circumstances. Be that as it may, the fact remains that in 
the elementary schools the law of diminishing cost is transmuted per- 
force into one of increasing efficiency. 

Contrasted with this is the management of the secondary schools, 
an excellent type of which is to be found in the schools of the Girls’ 
Public Day Schools Company. Under this company thirty-five schools 
have a common finance, and struggling schools are aided out of the 
surplus paid over from the large and flourishing. The kind of educa- 
tion given is intended to be much the same throughout, and the schools 
vary in magnitude from under fifty to over 400. They can be grouped 
so as to give, with a most satisfactory approach to exactness, average 
cost of education for average numbers of 100, 150, 200, 250, 300. 
Above this limit there is only one school of about 350, and two schools 
between 400 and 450, but the figures for them may be taken as giving 
some indication of the normal cost at 350 and 400, the more so as the 
schools in question are eminently typical ones. The results are shown 
in Table I., and it should be noted that, since they are calculated on 
the average of the five years 1888—1892, the number of annual expen- 
ditures considered is as many as 5 times 35, or 175, which allows an 
average of 25 to each group. 

TABLE I. 
SHOWING DECREASING Cost OF EDUCATION WITH INCREASING NUMBERS FOUNDED 


ON THE ACCOUNTS OF THE GIRLS’ PuBLIC Day SCHOOLS COMPANY ON AN 
AVERAGE OF THE FIVE YEARS 1888—1892. 








Number of Pupils 100 150 | 200 | 250 300 350 400 
Total cost of Education in £’s............, 1614 2110 2559 | $115 | 3609 4189 | 4617 
Increment of cost for 50 pupils - we 496 449 556 494 580 | 428 
Cost per Pupil ......ccecccecercecceee | 16°14 14°07 12°79 12°46 12°0: 11°97 | 11°54 
Cost per pupil in each additional 50 ... is 9:92 | 898 | 11°12 | 9°88 116 =| «3°56 

| Cost per pupil in each additional 100.. 9°45 10°15 1/0 


| Cost per pupil in each additional 150... ove oes | 10 | aw eee 10 
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D1aGRamM I. 


Showing how Cost of Additional 50’s after the 1st 100 varies. 
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100 150 200 250 300 350 400 


The two first lines in the table give the totals from division of which 
by the number of pupils considered the third and fourth lines are 
deduced. Looking at the third line, the rapid decrease of cost from 
100 to 200 followed by slow decrease after that is both striking and in- 
structive. A school of 400 is not so much cheaper than one of 200. 
It is probable, however, that there is some increase of efficiency with 
the higher numbers, due to increased facility of organisation. In a 
large school where scholars can be better classified, a better—not 
merely as good a—result can be obtained with a larger number of 
pupils per teacher. 

Much more striking, however, are the facts revealed by the fourth 
line, which shows the cost per pupil of the last fifty added. In round 
numbers the first fifty added to 100 cost £10 each, the second fifty £9. 
This is as we expect, but the next figure is a surprise : the third fifty 
rises to a cost of £11 each, which falls for the fourth fifty to £10. 
Then again there is a rise to 11}, and a great fall to 8} follows. The 
exact amounts of rise and fall must no doubt, with such limited facts, 
be considered as precarious, more especially the last rise to 113, 
based on the figures of one school; but it hardly admits of doubt that 
the alternate rise and fall is the adumbration of some genuine law. 
The second additional fifty is less expensive than the first, but the 
third is more so, the fourth less, and so on. This may not always be 
the precise form of the law, but it is probable that some similar law 
obtains generally, nor is it difficult to imagine causes for its operation. 

If the increments be taken as hundreds instead of fifties, we have 
No. 13.—voL. Iv H 
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the smoother result 93, 103, 10, which however still shows signs of 
alternate rise and fall—does rise and fall so far as it goes. If they be 
taken as hundred-and-fifties, we have 10, 10, a curious result, showing 
that, by the evidence, it is just as cheap under this system to build a 
school of 100 up to 250 and then stop, as it is to build it up to 400. 
We may suspect however that the latter would really be a little cheaper, 
bearing in mind the isolated character of the evidence under the 
figure 350. The indication however remains that 250 and 400 are both 
excellent numbers, financially considered. 

Nevertheless it is much cheaper to educate 400 children in one school 
than in two schools, the first numbering 250 and the second 150 pupils. 
It is the high cost of the first 100 in the second school that makes 
the difference. With increase of numbers there is a continued decrease 
of average cost, because although the last 50 added may cost more 
than the previous 50, the high expense of the first 100 counts for less 
and less in the average as a larger number at considerably lower 
cost is added. 


Returning to the main inquiry, I have before me facts of educational 
expenditure and its distribution on the part of the London School 
Board, the Girls’ Public Day Schools Company, the Church Schools 
Company, and thirty-five endowed girls’ schools. In the case of 
the secondary schools generally the inquiry is complicated by the 
existence of extra subjects, such as music, for which extra pay- 
ments are made, these payments.going to the remuneration of special 
teachers whose salaries are not, however, generally distinguished in the 
accounts. By the kindness of the Council there were obtained in the 
case of the Girls’ Public Day Schools Company, the figures showing 
rates of expenditure and average salaries not including extras, and from 
these other particulars can be inferred. In the case of the other 
schools, the like information not being always available, I have 
included the extra teachers in the estimate, and exhibit the result as 
relative to the total of what the average girl learns in these schools. 

Table II. is a comparison of the expenditure and its management in 
the two types, i.e. the elementary and the girls’ secondary or high 
school. The comparison is based on the figures for the London School 
Board, and those for the Girls’ Public Day Schools Company, the 
facts being sufficiently adequate and homogeneous to permit of averages 
being taken in both cases. The work and organisation of the elemen- 
tary schools is so simple that there is no difficulty in ascertaining the 
figures required. All are obtained directly except the last two, which 
are calculated by multiplying together the expenditure on salaries per 


1 I am indebted to Mrs. Withiel, second mistress of the Notting Hill High 
School, for an independent calculation of this table, omitting cases known by her 
to be exceptional in character. The results differ but slightly from mine, and in 
particular she gets just the same alternate rise and fall in the fifth line, and the 
numbers 10°3 and 10°7 in the last. 
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pupil and the number of pupils per teacher, this generic term com- 
prising head-mistresses and assistants. 


TABLE II. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, LONDON, AND THE GIRLS’ 
Pusiic Day SCHOOLS AS REGARDS Cost oF EpucaTIon, NUMBER OF PUPILS 
PER TEACHER, AND RATE OF REMUNERATION AVAILABLE. 





| 





| A. Elementary School ...... £2°75 £205 ; 74 | £1°325 | 48 60 71 £123 £94 
| ae Aol extras .. €13°25 | £10°42 Z ms 

School { without extras £11°65 £8°83 | 7 £0°S4 55 Lor4 16 £135 £11 
| Ratio of Bi with extras ... 4°8 eee see sso axe i 

toA jwithoutextras 4:2 4°33 one 516 ae eat oh 111 1-2 


For the high schools, cost of education and expenditure on salaries, 
with extras, are calculated from the published accounts, but it should be 
noticed that this does not include such expenses as interest on capital 
invested and depreciation of property. In making out the third and 
most important line of the table, I have before me the three figures 
representing the estimated cost of education and expenditure on 
salaries per pupil without extra subjects, and also the information that 
for the year 1892 the average salary to head-mistresses was £427 and 
toassistants £113. Given these facts, and that the number of pupils in 
that year was 7143, it is easy to calculate the remaining figures in the 
6th, 7th, and 8th, columns.!_ The number of pupils per teacher could not 
have been obtained directly except by careful inquiry from each school. 
As it is, due attention should be given to the fact that the number 


1 Thus :— 
Assistant’s salary = £113, 
Cost of assistants’ salaries per pupil = £6°84. 
.. No. of pupils per assistant = 113 ; 
= 16k. 
6°84 Z 
But No. of pupils = 7143. 
. : 7143 
.. No. of assistants = sb = 459. 
164 
And No. of head-mistresses = 35, salary = £427. 
Total expended on salaries = £433 x 113 + £427 x 35 
= £48929 + £14945 
= £63874. 
And total No, of mistresses = 433 + 35 = 468. 
£63874 <P 
.*. Average salary = SS “2 = £136°45. 
: ‘ 468 
And average expenditure on salaries = £8°83. 
i : ; £136°45 5‘ 
.. No. of pupils per mistress = —.. = 15:4. 
£5'33 
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of pupils per teacher is not the same as the number of pupils in each 
class, but considerably smaller. 

From the table it will be seen that cost of education (without 
extras, i.e. music) is in the high school a little more than four times 
as great, and that the pupils reap the advantage by an organisation 
that gives them nearly four times as much of the teacher's attention. 
In fact 4°2 and ;}, being almost exactly reciprocal, we may say that 
the pupil gets as many times the attention of the assistant teacher as 
_ her cost is a multiple of the Board School child’s cost, and gets her 
share of the head-mistress’s attention added to that. As regards 
salaries it is satisfactory to see that the elaborate and expensive 
education of the high school mistress does lead to a salary higher 
than that earned under the School Board. And it should be re- 
membered also that the School Board teachers include the more highly 
paid masculine variety. 

The London School Board salaries may very well be taken as a 
standard of comparison, apart from the expression of any opinion as to 
their fitness to constitute a financial ideal. The use of sucha standard 
may be exemplified by reference to the Church Schools Company. 
From the published accounts of the year 1891, I find the following 
facts :— 

Number of schools = 2 
Number of pupils = 2145. 
Average number of pupils in each school = 177 
Highest number of pupils in each school = 141. 
Lowest number of pupils in each school = 15. 

Total cost of education = £26,471 2s. 10d. 

Total cost of salaries = £17,594 4s. 1d. 

Cost of education per pupil = £12°325. 

Expenditure on salaries = £8°12. 


The last figure of £8°12 is, of course, obtained by dividing the 
total cost of salaries by the total number of pupils. Now in order 
that the average salary may be in these schools as good as the School 
Board average of £123,—a not extravagant requirement, seeing that 
the salaries of heads are included in the average—the allowance of 
teachers should not exceed that required to give fifteen (¢.e. 123+8-12) 
pupils to a teacher. Moreover, it should be noted carefully that this 
includes all teachers, those who teach extra subjects like music as well 
as others, and that those teachers who come for two days a week, 
three hours, or any other fraction of the whole, should be treated 
accordingly as fractions of a teacher. Thus an allowance of fifteen 
pupils per teacher means certainly a good many more than that number 
in each class. For example, I find that in a certain school where 
thirty is the regular number in each class, the number of pupils to each 
teacher, thus including all teachers, is only fourteen.! 


1 The smallness at present of the schools now under consideration, with an 
average of 77 falling to 15 and rising only to 141, must make an allowance of so 
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Returning to Table II. it will be seen that the proportion 
of the total cost spent on salaries is for both Board Schools and 
Girls’ Public Day Schools three-quarters of the whole, whilst the 
Board School assistants get 48 and the High School assistants 55 per 
cent. Thus it would seem that this main expense, 7.e. the expenditure 
on ‘teaching, rises and falls with the rise and fall of expenditure on 
other educational goods, this and the other items of expense varying 
together as indeed we should expect d priori. I find, however, from 
the few cases before me of large and prosperous endowed schools, 
that the percentage of expenditure on teaching tends to increase in the 
highest ranks of schools. It rises as high as 78, 84, 86 and 87. In 
other cases of an opposite character it falls, but 75 per cent. appears 
to be a fair normal rate over the whole ground. 

In the small Church Schools just considered, however, it falls (as 
we should expect, considering the fixed expenses of a small school) 
distinctly below this value. In 1888 it was 60, in 1891, 66 per cent. 
And again, it is satisfactory, as well as instructive, to note the progress 
made. The moral as regards these schools appears to lie in a caution 
against haste in the establishment at once of many small schools 
which must pay their expenses with difficulty. 


Our next set of facts refer to the endowed girls’ schools through- 
out the country. I have been able to get the statistics complete 
for 35 of the 70." In the use of these statistics I place much less 
reliance, except in known cases, on the figures which I have by me under 
total cost of education per head, than on those which give expenditure 
on teaching, and this because it is difficult to be sure in examining 
the accounts of endowed schools, that non-educational items referring 
to the management of the trust are not included. In such cases the 
apparent cost would be quite fallacious, and also the apparent per- 


many as 15 pupils to a teacher very difficult. Schools of this size require normally 
a higher expenditure (see Table I.), but it is not, of course, intended that they 
should remain so small. It is obvious that they are still labouring under the dis- 
advantages of imperfect growth, and reference to the accounts of 1888 gives very 
satisfactory evidence of progress in the economic sense since then. In 1888: 


Cost of education per pupil = £101 
Expenditure on salaries = £6°05, 


under which circumstances, to make up the standard average salary, an organisation 
of 20 pupils per teacher would have been necessary. But such an organisation 
would hardly be fair to the pupils in schools where the average number stood at 70, 
as it did in 1888. 

1 I am indebted to the Secretary of the Charity Commission for the figures 
respecting cost of education per pupil extracted from the accounts for 1891, and to 
the authorities of the various schools for the number of pupils and teachers in 
them in the year 1893. As before explained, visiting teachers who attend during 
part of the school hours are counted as fractions, in proportion to their time as 
nearly as possible. The seventy schools were reduced to thirty-five, chiefly on 
account of the difficulty of obtaining this information as to visiting teachers 
correctly. When the information was imperfect the case was not used. 


- 
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centage of it expended on salaries. On the other hand, the expendi- 
ture on teaching stands out always as a perfectly clear fact, not liable 
to mistake or confusion. We may take it, therefore, as the fact of 
central interest, remembering that it is in general probably about 
three-quarters of the total cost. 

The great variety of financial type exhibited in these schools makes 
it undesirable to present any averages. They are treated, therefore, as 
a series of individuals, each dealing in its own way with the sums to be 
expended. The usual classification into first, second and third grade 
schools, according chiefly to the fee charged, may be distinguished in 
this series, but it is not at all clearly marked. Taking, however, the 
ordinary test of fees, I have ranged the schools in three groups of more 
expensive, less expensive, and least expensive to the parents. The 
first group comprises those whose fees range from £6 6s. to £18 18s., 
the lowest mean fee admitted being £9, as in a school whose fees range 
from £8 to £10—a fairly frequent case. The second group contains 
schools whose fees range from £4 to £12, the highest mean fee in 
any school being akout £8 and the lowest £6. The third group con- 
tains the remainder with fees ranging from £3 to £6, the mean fee 
being generally about £4. 

The results are exhibited in the three annexed diagrams collectively 
designated as Diagram II. The same thirty-five schools appear in 
each diagram, though not, of course, in the same order. 

The first diagram shows, to the nearest quarter-integer, ‘the ex- 
penditure on teaching in pounds sterling as it varies throughout the 
three series of schools. The divisions of the vertical lines represent 
pounds sterling, and the figures written against the line show the cases 
which occur at each cost. The letters G. P. D. S. at 103, C. S. at 8 
in the first grade line, and L. S. B. at 2 in the third, mark the standards 
already discussed of the Girls’ Public Day Schools, the Church 
Schools, and the London Board Schools. The mean expenditures 
are seen to be about £10, £7, and £4 10s. respectively. As these 
sums are about three-quarters of the total cost of education including 
all expenses, the mean total costs in the three groups may be stated as 
about £12 10s., £8 15s., and £5 12s. 6d. It should be noted, however, 
that in the first group there is, with the exception of one very small 
school, only one charging fees above £15. For it the total cost per 
head amounts to £20. 

The second diagram shows to the nearest integer the number of 
pupils per teacher in the same schools. The method of representation 
is the same as before. The means here may be stated as 163, 21, and 
221 respectively. The second and third of these are obviously low, 
relative both to the expenditure on teaching and the fees charged. 
This fact shadows forth the double result that the teacher gets 
too little for his labour, and the child too much individual atten- 
tion for the sum the parent pays. The remedy is either to raise fees, 
increase endowment, or increase the number of pupils in each class. 

The third diagram exhibits by a similar system the rate of average 
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remuneration to the nearest £5, available for the teachers with the 
given expenditure and organisation. The figures are obtained, as 
before explained, by multiplying the two numbers which in each case 
represent expenditure on teaching and number of pupils per teacher. 
The remark naturally suggests itself that the average remuneration 
could be more directly obtained by dividing the total expenditure on 
teaching by the number of teachers. I should explain, therefore, that 
this direct observation was not, as a rule, within my power. It was not 
possible in most cases to get all the necessary statistics for the same 
year. Thus, as already noted, the figures for expenditure on teaching 
per pupil are based on the accounts of the schools for the year 1891, 
while those for the number of pupils per teacher were obtained by 
inquiry from the schools in the summer term of 1893. If then we 
assume that the rate of expenditure has not changed since 1891, the 
rates of remuneration given are those for this year 1893. Or if we 
assume that the number of pupils per teacher was the same in 1891 as 
in 1893, then these rates held good in 1891. Either assumption is 
reasonable : in most cases it will be nearly true and the calculated 
salaries coincide nearly with the actual salaries accordingly. For 
general purposes this is sufficient: the result as a whole may be relied 
on to be approximately the same as would be given by actual observa- 
tion of salaries, for which, be it noted, the facts are not easy to obtain.! 


1 To verify this expectation have in two cases, where I had the opportunity 
compared the actual average salary with that calculated as above. These are the 
results :— 

In School A. 

Calculated salary = £225. 
Actual salary in 1891 = £22 
Actual salary in 1892 = £22 


5h. 
; 


8. 


In School B. 
Calculated salary = £1063. 
Actual salary in 1891 = £104}. 
Actual salary in 1892 = £107. 


This, as a verification, is as satisfactory as it could be. Nevertheless, it should 
be remarked that if in any particular school circumstances have altered the factors 
of the calculated salary during the two years, the facts may be at variance with the 
calculation. Thus a fall in the total number of pupils without a corresponding con- 
traction of the staff or the salaries is a not unlikely event, though infrequent to 
any considerable extent. This would result in a higher expenditure per pupil on 
salaries at the later date, along with a lower number of pupils per teacher. In such 
a case it is obvious that the calculated salary would come out too small, because one 
or other of its factors is too small to allow it to be true either for 1891 or 1893. An 
interesting example of this result has been brought before my notice by the head- 
mistress of the school concerned. The numbers had fallen from 522 to 403, and the 
necessary diminution of staff had not taken place up to last July. The number of 
pupils per teacher appear, therefore, in my table as too small for 1891, and the 
calculated salary comes out in consequence as £130 instead of £140, its actual 
amount. It is clear, however, that such a transition must be very exceptional, and 
could only, as regards the delayed reduction of staff, take place in a large and 
prosperous school. There is, I fear, no hope that the very small salaries are 
understated. 2 
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The means in the three groups are about £160 in the first, £130 in 
the second, and £94 in the third. 

Next may be considered more closely, as exemplified in the 
particular cases, the relation between the three variables, expenditure 
on salaries, number of pupils per teacher, and rate of remuneration. 
In Table III. the thirty-five schools are ranged, irrespective of their 
supposed grades, in order of professional merit as measured by the rate 
at which their teachers are paid. This isa fair test of order in dignity 
and elevation of standard, it being reasonable to suppose that the most 
efficient teaching is, on the whole, secured in the best paying schools. 
As an index to the character of the school otherwise, the number of 
pupils in 1891 and the grade to which it has already been assigned are 
given in columns 4 and 5. 

TaBLeE III, 


SHowrnG (1). AVERAGE REMUNERATION OF TEACHING; (2) NUMBER OF PUPILS 


PER TEACHER IN 35 ENDOWED SCHOOLS; AND (3) EXPENDITURE ON TEACHING 
PER PUPIL. 


Expenditure 


Order. of Average Number of | on Teaching Number of Grade of 
Prevterie, Salary in gs.| "rdichare | Per Pupil’ | "S2hoot” ‘Defined. 
BBG .ccecue 230 16:1 14:3 48 [ 
i eee 225 14 161 | 467 I 
Brd ...2.3 208 174 11:9 486 I 
4th: ....:. 202 143 13°7 63 I 
<2 re 194 20 9:7 227 I | 
GED ces 186 223 8:2 399 I 
ee 175 174 10°2 315 I 
“— 159 214 74 265 I 
DEL Nasecee 162 21} 7°65 90 II 
10Gb. 35. 151 213 fp 371 II 
fh: ae 148 17 8°7 95 II 
12th 144 163 86 144 IT 
13th 1394 31 4°5 306 Til 
14th ...... 132 181 7:2 192 I 
BOON 6.05%. 131* 134 9°7 522 I 
16th .. ... 124 131 9:38 178 I 
1/3 sR 122 273 4°5 350 jas 
tthe: 117 274 4:27 193 I 
; f, 115 24 18 257 II 
19th .. 1] 115 29 5°23 195 II 
Pst ...... 114 13} 8-4 130 I 
7 Ti ee 107 20 5°34 120 al 
rd ...... 103 15} 68 67 I 
24th ...... 99 20 4:96 168 III 
ORI cos dv 98 17 5°71 167 [iI 
26th ...... 93 133 6°75 86 I 
2 ae 89 30 2:96 267 III 
BOun. 3.3 374 21 4:17 41 Ii 
29th ...... 86 153 5°54 38 } Ill 
30th ...... 85 28% 2°96 158 III 
BEOU ccg. 84 144 5°79 58 Il 
82nd ...... 77 124 6:17 61 III 
Bord. ...... 7: 233 3°08 193 III 
34th... 70 | 1s 615 67 I 
35th ...... 58h | 154 3-83 42 II 


* This is the school referred to in the text in which numbers have altered by 
more than 100 since 1891, and salaries stand actually now at £140. 
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The Table tells its own story. It shows that schools with less to 
spend on salaries not only can, but do, pay higher salaries, by organising 
so as to teach larger numbers together. For example, compare the 
13th and 17th with the 26th and 34th schools on the list. These two 
latter have classes smaller than they should be, even taking note of the 
fact that their small numbers make a large allowance impossible. We 
see the effect of this truth in the gravitation of small schools at 
medium cost to the bottom of the list. The 9th school should, on the 
other hand, be noticed as an example of a small medium school holding 
its place of professional dignity by adopting a moderate organisation of 
probably something like three classes with assistance from visiting 
teachers. 


My purpose throughout has not been to criticise either particulai 
schools or scholastic authorities, but rather, by means of examples, to 
indicate a method of inquiry, and a point of view, which may be useful to 
those concerned in the financial organisation and government of schools. 
It would be well, for instance, if in the coming organisation of secondary 
education, the public authority to be constituted would include questions 
of sound finance in its purview, and, acting on the useful economic prin- 
ciple that wages should influence prices, not allow school authorities 
to ‘contract’ with parents for higher education at such low fees that 
adequate salaries cannot be paid to teachers. When salaries are too 
low, either more should be spent on teaching or less teaching should 
be given. That salaries to women teachers are often too low the facts 
show. 

It is not easy to overrate the importance of building up a custom ot 
fair wages to women in some field of work. In education we have a 
large and typical professional occupation for women, and one so con- 
trolled as to facilitate the adoption of a rate of remuneration governed 
by the principle of the standard wage. And obviously if we can raise 
women’s wages in one great occupation, the operation of the laws of 
supply will tend to make other women’s occupations participate in the 
rise. Get some field in which women are paid as well as men for the 
same work and the impulse of that advantage will be felt throughout 
their labour-world. 

Moreover, in this, as in every other occupation, if women continue 
to be paid less for the same work than men, they will eventually, in 
the public eagerness for cheap education, be called in to undersell the 
men in certain branches. The economic consequences to the stronger 
sex are obvious. They are the more deserving of prudential reflection 
in England because some of them are already happening in the public 


schools of the United States. 
SopHIE BRYANT 


1 Report of the Commissioner, 1888—1889, Bureau of Education U.S.A, vol. i. 
pp. 23—25, and vol. ii. pp. 327, 328. 


* 
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INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AND VITAL STATISTICS OF 
OPERATIVE BAKERS. 


THE term baker is used in the following pages to denote bread- 
bakers as distinguished from biscuit-bakers and confectioners. This 
distinction is not fanciful, but is of importance, since the conditions of 
the one class differ widely from those of the other. In the metropolis, 
for example, and also in many parts of the provinces, the bread-baker 
may be said to turn night into day, working for many hours in a semi- 
tropical temperature, and inhaling the gas-laden air of a bakehouse 
that is often small and ill-ventilated, and generally below the ground 
level. Biscuit-bakers and confectioners, on the other hand, work during 
the daytime, their hours being shorter and their surroundings more 
spacious, because the bulk of this trade is wholesale and carried on in 
factories. In a word, the labour of the latter division of operatives is 
normal, that of the former exceptional in its nature. 

The special character of their pursuit is strongly enforced in a peti- 
tion about to be presented to the House of Commons from the members 
of the Amalgamated Union of Operative Bakers and Confectioners, and 
from others working at the baking and confectionery trades. The 
opening clauses of this document dealing with the question from a 
sanitary point of view are worthy of examination. They allege that 
baking as a special trade is one in which labour is performed under 
unhealthy conditions, by working in the night and in underground 
cellars in London and other towns ; that the operations of bread-baking 
are carried on during the time that gas is being consumed for lighting 
purposes, with little or no ventilation, all doors and windows being 
closed, for over six months out of the twelve in each year; that the 
temperature ranges from 70° to 85°, and that the sanitary conditions of 
these workshops are generally of the most primitive character ; that 
the result of these unsanitary conditions is that over 50 per cent. of 
the members of the Union die prematurely from phthisis, pneumonia, 
and similar diseases; that in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Midlands, 
and in the West of England, where daywork mostly prevails, the death 
rate among the members is much lower than in London and other 
places where nightwork is universal. 

In their evidence before the Labour Commission the representatives 
of both masters and men had full opportunity of expressing their views 
upon the burning question of nightwork. It will be sufficient here to 
glance at the hours of labour that prevail under that system. Work is 
usually commenced at eleven or twelve at night, and may last for ten, 
twelve, or fourteen hours. On Friday, however, in order to supply 
bread for two days, the operative, even in houses of high standing, 
often completes seventeen or eighteen hours, whilst, in places of less 
repute, twenty-two or even twenty-four are known to have been accom- 
plished. London the average hours are from seventy to eighty, but 
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there are men working fully ninety and 100 hours per week. These 
victims are mostly to be found among the foreign element settled in 
the metropolis, and one of the worst cases brought to my notice was in 
Whitechapel, where a German master worked his hands from 110 to 
112 hours, the men going to this bakehouse fresh from the immigrant 
ship and only getting 10s. a week. 

I pass on to a topic of supreme importance, the working accom- 
modation supplied to the operatives. Is the expression ‘ underground 
cellar’ used in the petition a fact or a figure of speech? Is it true that 
London bakeries have little or no ventilation and are surrounded 
by ‘sanitary conditions of the most primitive character ’ ? 

Before answering these questions, it may be well to point out the 
various sources from which I have derived information upon this 
matter. In the first place, I have personally visited a large number of 
bakehouses in different parts of the metropolis; secondly, I have had 
frequent interviews both with master bakers and with operatives; and 
lastly, I have received reports from the medical officers, in all the 
principal London districts, upon the houses under their supervision. 
After weighing the evidence thus collected I have come to the conclusion 
that a large majority of the bakeries are situated underground, the 
baking being often carried on in the basement of the house or below 
the level of the pavement, and the cellars being converted into ovens ; 
that, as a consequence, the difficulty of adequate ventilation is con- 
siderable, and requires unremitting vigilance on the part of the local 
authorities ; that there is a constant tendency to exclude all currents 
of outer air during certain operations, and the atmosphere is thereby 
rendered fetid and injurious to the health; that there are, however, 
many bakehouses in London, both underground and overground, of an 
admirable character, the sanitation of which leaves little to be desired ; 
that the reports of the Medical Officers are, on the whole, of a reassur- 
ing nature, and do not bear out the sweeping allegations in the 
petition concerning the sanitary conditions of the workshops. Had the 
petitioners limited their criticism to certain portions of London, they 
would have been speaking within the mark, as we see by the alarming 
report of the Medical Officer of Health to the Vestry of St. George the 
Martyr, Southwark, upon the houses in that district. In the course of 
a long and interesting statement, the sixty-three retail bakehouses 
within that parish are said by Dr. Waldo to be, with a few exceptions, 
in a filthy and unwholesome condition, dangerous alike to the health 
of the journeyman who makes the bread and to the public who 
eats it. 

Within my own experience I could point to many underground 
places of such scanty dimensions that a tall man has to stoop there, 
and three men have hardly room to turn about. With the tempera- 
ture rising, with dust flying round, and gas continually burning, such 
surroundings can hardly be viewed as other than most insanitary. 

Now this question of defective bakehouse accommodation requires 
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to be dealt with, since, without doubt it is responsible for much of the 
disease that prevails amongst the operatives. Spasmodic efforts 
towards reform have, indeed, from time to time been made. In 1882, 
for instance, the Society of Medical Officers of Health presented a 
memorial to Government suggesting that steps should be. taken to 
license or register bakehouses, but. no clause to that purport was 
inserted in ‘The Factory and Workshops Amendment. Act of 1883.’ 

Again, in 1883, before the passing of the last mentioned Act, the 
Amalgamated Union of Operative Bakers and Confectioners went in 
deputation to the Home Secretary and laid emphasis on the fact that 
almost any kitchen or cellar was turned into a bakehouse, often in close 
proximity to drains, and that many were undrained and totally unfit 
places for the manufacture of human food. 

The Home Secretary, in reply, said that the Government would by 
legislation prevent—at least so they proposed—the construction of 
underground bakehouses for the. future. No provision, however, has 
yet been placed on the Statute-book to that effect. Quite recently, 
moreover, the Medical Officer of Health to the Vestry of St. George 
the Martyr, Southwark has suggested, in the interest of bakers and 
of the public, the insertion of certain clauses in the Factory and 
Workshops Act both forbidding the use, in the future, after a certain 
date, of all underground bakeries not previously used as such, and 
also providing for the compulsory registration of all bakehouses, and 
the inspection of new ones by the health officer prior to the granting of 
a certificate by the sanitary authority. 

How far, then, if at all, is the health of the men affected by the 
conditions under which their labour is performed ? 

Regarding the appearance of the average journeyman, there is a 
pretty general consensus of opinion that he wears a debilitated look, is 
pale in face and thin, and exhibits all the signs of an anemic con- 
stitution. He appears to suffer not only by breathing an atmosphere 
vitiated by fumes of gas in a confined space, but also by the sudden 
variations to which he is exposed, the cold air of the night or early 
morning acting with disastrous effect upon a physique enervated by 
working for long periods in a very high temperature. 

Doubtless also he suffers from the necessity of sustained effort under 
exceptionally exhausting conditions. For in bread-baking there is very 
little pause in the operations. The men have to be on the strain, mix- 
ing or moulding, with all their muscles in play, for many hours at a 
stretch, until the last batch goes into the oven. And, where long hours 
are worked, few bakers can stand the racket, under present circum- 
stances, for more than twenty years. There are, of course, quiet, easy 
berths, and also houses with modern improvements in the shape of 
machinery and ventilation, where men continue to work for many more 
than twenty years with unimpaired health. 

In treating of the sanitary aspect of baking, reference should be 
made to the admirable Supplement to vol. xlv. of the reports published 
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by the Registrar-General of Statistics, Somerset House, dealing with 
the mortality of males in different occupations. 

This supplement takes the form of a letter to the Registrar-General 
from Dr. W. Ogle, the Superintendent of Statistics. 

His tables of deaths, in combination with ages and occupations, are 
an abstract of three entire consecutive years 1880, 1881, 1882. The 
numbers in the different occupations are taken from the census returns, 
and the numbers of deaths at each age period are taken from the death 
registers. Dr. Ogle says that he found it necessary to group certain 
occupations together that were likely to be confounded with one 
another, on account of the vagueness with which occupations are stated 
in the returns of the census, and specially in the death registers. By 
reason of this he treats of bakers and confectioners as one group. He 
warns us, however, that much caution must be used in drawing 
inferences from the death rates in different industries. 

Under the heading of ‘ Bakers and Confectioners ’ the mean annual 
death rate per 1000 living is given as follows :— 


Between 25 and 45 years of age ... 2... ws. 8:70. 
45 and 65 . = aa) steerage ioe 


” 


His report states that in spite of the high temperature in which 
bakers work, and the inhalation of flour dust that their craft entails, 
their mortality from phthisis and from diseases of the respiratory organs 
hardly departs from the average of all males.! 

Now I submit, with deference, that the death rate of bakers, as 
stated by Dr. Ogle, is misleading owing to the method adopted of 
grouping together bakers and confectioners, these two pursuits being 
thus treated as if they were carried on under identical conditions. 

At the commencement of this paper an attempt was made to point 
out how the labour of the one class of operatives differed from that of 
the other. It will be unnecessary, therefore, to reiterate the distinction, 
but Dr. Ogle’s tables of mortality appear to be still further weakened 
by the inclusion of both employers and employed in the same group. 

During the course of my investigations I have been allowed free 
access to certain records belonging to the Amalgamated Union of 
Operative Bakers and Confectioners, which, whilst confirming the 
ofticial figures in some respects, yet present a startling picture of 
the mortality prevailing in their industry from bronchitis and pneu- 
monia. This Union is practically the trade society of the journeymen 
bakers, as only 5 per cent. of its members are confectioners, and 
they are working in the provinces under the same conditions of labour 
as the bakers. Of the 4,700 members in the society, 4,400 subscribe 
to a death benefit by which the wife, nominee, personal representative, 


1 Cf. Table K, p. xxx. of Supplement, where out of 629 deaths of ‘Bakers and 
Confectioners ’ the deaths from phthisis are 139 or 22:1 per cent., from respiratory 
diseases 122 or 19°4 per cent.; the death percentage of all males from the like 
diseases being from phthisis 22-0 per cent., from respiratory diseases 18°2 per cent. 
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or nearest relative of the deceased is entitled to a sum of £10 for 
funeral expenses. Only working bakers are admitted as benefit- 
members, and, with very few exceptions, they die at work or soon 
after leaving it. In the books of the society are carefully tabulated the 
deaths, diseases, and age at time of death of all the deceased who 
subscribed to the death-benefit. The deaths are recorded by the 
certificate of the medical officer of the district, giving the causes of 
death and the customary details. 

I have perused these books from July, 1890—the period from which 
they commence—up to July, 1893. The data therein are insufficient 
for the purpose of arriving at a reliable death-rate, but are useful— 
(1) as indicating the prevalent complaints amongst those whose deaths 
are recorded ; (2) as showing the mortality from such complaints at 
different age-periods. 

The annexed table presents a summary of the prevalent complaints 
recorded during the above three years, within the age periods adopted 
by the Registrar-General of Statistics. 


DEATHS IN THREE YEARS. 








Between 25 & 45 Between 45 & 65 Total. 
years of age. Three years of age. Three Three years. 
years. | years. Between 25 & 65 
I. 5 a ie et I. ae le years of age. 
| Phthisis ... ... 14 5| 8 27 3 1 1 5 32 
| Bronchitis 5 1 1 7 7 7 7 21 28 las 
Pneumonia 5 5| 3 13 3 2 2 7 20 § 
| 
| Three causes 24 | 11 | 12 47 18 | 10 | 10 33 0 
| Other causes 2111; 8 21 8 8 | 14 30 | 
ai .; 7 - ram : | 
Total ... ... 26 | 22 | 20 68 21 | 18 | 24 63 131 
Out of 131 recorded deaths— 
From Phthisis ... .... .... 32, or 24°4 per cent. 
Bronchitis : 
ae ” x td 18, or 36°6 per cent. 
», Pneumonia J 
Dr. Ogle’s figures :- 
Out of 629 deaths of bakers, &c.— All males. 
From Phthisis ... ... ... 139, or 22:1 per cent. 22:0 per cent. 


», Respiratory diseases 122, or 19°4 per cent. 18:2 per cent. 
A glance at the table shows— 


(a) That the mortality from phthisis between the ages 25—65 is 
not largely in excess of official figures. 

(b) That the percentage of deaths from bronchitis and pneumonia 

is very much higher than Dr. Ogle’s percentage, and is 

actually double that of ‘all males.’ 
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(c) That the percentage of deaths between the ages 25—40 is 
too high, and bears out the statement that journeymen bakers 
die prematurely from certain classes of disease. 


It is of course to be regretted that the foregoing figures could not 
be obtained on a much larger scale, and over a more extended period. 
Such value, however, as they possess, is enhanced by the fact that, 
relating as they-do to the mortality of operatives who are not only 
members of a trade union but also subscribers to a special death- 
benefit, they deal with a class somewhat above the average in general 
intelligence and social prosperity. Were vital statistics available in 
the case of the large body of journeymen bakers, who belong to no 
trade society—amounting to between 8,000 and 9,000 in London alone 
—it is possible that the waste of life produced by existing industrial 
conditions would appear still more considerable. 

STEPHEN N, Fox 


THE GROWTH OF MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL, 1801—1891. 


THE many prognostications as to the future growth of Manchester 
and Liverpool to which the completion of the Manchester Ship Canal 
has given rise, naturally suggest an attempt to drag the history of the 
past growth of the two towns from the obscurity and confusion in which 
it has been plunged by the practice of regarding the area of a town as 
necessarily coextensive with that of the urban sanitary district which 
happens to bear the name of the town. 

In the first of the following tables I have added together the figures 
relating to the growth of population in the registration districts of 
Manchester, Salford, Prestwich, Barton, and Chorlton, together with 
the subdistricts of Heaton Norris, Altrincham, Wilmslow, and Hyde. 
The second table contains the corresponding figures for the registration 
districts of Liverpool, Toxteth Park, West Derby, and Birkenhead. The 
West Derby district cuts the districts of Liverpool and Toxteth Park 
completely off from the rest of Lancashire, extending from Waterloo on 
the one side to Garston on the other, and stretching inland beyond 
Walton-on-the-Hill and Wavertree. The Birkenhead district includes 
the whole north-western corner of the Wirral. The Manchester group 
of districts covers an area of about 98,000 acres, and is thus equal to a 
circle of seven miles radius. The Liverpool group covers about 50,000 
acres, and is equal to a circle of five miles radius. Both groups doubt- 
less include a small rural population, and also a somewhat larger urban 
population which is commercially and socially, as well as municipally, 
independent of the two great towns. Complete accuracy of delimitation 
is unattainable, and it is far better to include too much than too little. 
Growing cities, as a rule, increase most rapidly at their outskirts, and 
to omit any of these outskirts will cause much more serious error than 
to include the population of a few farms and petty towns. 
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MANCHESTER. 


L 








| 28 

| Be 

1801—10 143,738... ee 20,554 9,342) 29,896] 20-7 

1811—20 173,684| ... ... | 81,858 25,708/ 57,066} 32:8 

|  1821—30 230,700; ... .. | 36,450 57,572/ 94,022| 40-7 

| 1831—40 | 324,792! ... A 47,149 44,863| 92,012| 28-3 

| 1841-50 | 416,734 | 135,769 173,372! 63,608 45,676/|109,284| 26-2 

|  1851—60 | 526,018 | 155,589 217,587} 81,580, 14,377| 95,957; 18-2 

|  1861—70 —_| 621,975 | 184,918 247,268) 74,714  21,410| 96,124 15-4 

|  1871—80 718,099 | 207,964 309,000 | 107,216 50,902| 158,118 22-0 

|  1881—90 876,217 | 215,768 319,589 | 103,821 | 18,725 | 122,546 13-9 
| 1891 998,763| ... a ise ae Ke ae 


II. LiveRPooL. 


births. 





Registered 





1801—10 91,193 3 as 13,040 11,165 24,205 26°5 
1811—20 115,398 a ii 20,840  17,862| 38,702 33°5 
1821—30 154,100 ee ies 24,347 | 46,997 | 71,344 46:2 
1831—40 225,444 si me 32,734 71,650 | 104,384 46°3 
1841—50 329,828 132,500 148,300 38,045 85,831 | 123,876 37°5 
1851—60 453,704 141,000 176,400 51,276 52,027 | 103,303 22°7 
1861—70 557,007 189,081 | 237,786 60,594 43,199 | 103,793 18°6 
1871—80 | 660,800 | 189,585 270,325 86,146 42,945 | 129,091 19°5 
1881—90 789,891 | 200,139 | 292,847 92,708 - 22,237; 70,471 8-9 
1891 860,362 ay i se Be ssi aes 


In the case of Manchester, it will be seen, not only the absolute 
amount of increment, but also the rate of increase grew at each decade 


till 1831. Then there followed four decades in which the increment’ 


showed no great variation, and the rate of increase therefore steadily 
declined. In 1871-81 there was a sharp revival, followed by a partial 
relapse in 1881-91. 

From 1801 to 1871 Liverpool grew at a more rapid rate than Man- 
chester, and in each of the last four decades of that period, though it 
was always smaller than Manchester, the increments to its population 
were larger. In 1871-81, though the increment was smaller than in 
Manchester, it was still very large, and larger than it had ever been; 
but in 1881-91 it fell to the smallest amount it had reached since 1821. 
The rate of increase rose at each decade till 1841, and then fell almost 
continuously. 

In the fifth and sixth columns of the tables I have endeavoured to 
divide the actual increase of population into its two component parts, 
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the ‘natural’ increase or excess of births over deaths, and the gain by 

migration or excess of immigrants over emigrants. For the first four 

decades, in the absence of any trustworthy statistics of births and 
deaths, I have assumed that the natural increase in the two towns was 
at the same rate (calculated on the population at the beginning of the 
decade) as the actual increase in the whole of England and Wales. 
For the later decades the natural increase is found by subtracting 
the registered deaths from the registered births,! after adding to the 
births on account of defective registration 15 per cent. in 1841-51, 9 
per cent. in 1851-60, 5 per cent. in 1861-70, and 2 per cent. in 
1871-80. It is probable that the natural increase is over-estimated, 
and the net immigration consequently under-estimated, in the earlier 
decades, but as they stand the figures in the sixth column are suffi- 
ciently astonishing, showing, as they do in both cases, immensely more 
gain by migration in the thirty years from 1821 to 1850 than in the 
forty years from 1851 to 1890. 

The greatness of the gain by migration in the middle of the century 
and its subsequent decline, were probably due in very large measure, 
especially in the case of Liverpool, to events primarily affecting Ireland. 
The boroughs of Manchester and Salford contained 34,300 natives of 
Ireland in 1841. In the next ten years the number increased to 52,504. 
By 1881 it had fallen back to 38,550, and in 1891 it was only 32,270, 
in spite of the great extension of the municipal area of the city of 
Manchester which had taken place meanwhile. In the borough of 
Liverpool there were 49,639 natives of Ireland in 1841; by 1851 their 
number had shot up to 83,813, so that, allowing for the deaths among both 
the old and the new immigrants in the ten years, we can scarcely doubt 
that quite half of the total gain by migration shown in the table is to 
be accounted for by the Irish influx. In the next decade the stream 
from Ireland must have been much smaller, as it was only just suffi- 
cient to maintain the Irish-born population of the borough, which 
numbered 83,949 in 1861. After this the Irish immigration must have 
remained almost stationary or declined slightly till 1880, as the Irish- 
born population fell to 76,761 in 1871, and 70,977 in 1881. In 1881-90 
it must have practically disappeared, as the Irish-born population fell 
te 47,943, a diminution so great that it probably means that the natives 
of Ireland who entered the city were less numerous than those who 
left it. The miserable incompleteness of the census tabulation since 
1861 leaves us without any means of discovering whether the dimi- 

1 The number of births and deaths registered in each registration district for the 
four decades from 1851 to 1890 are given in the censuses. For the districts during 
the decade 1841-50 and for the sub-districts during the whole period recourse must 
be had to the Reports of the Registrar-Generals, Till 1871 the decennial figures were 
published, but after that date the inquirer is obliged to gather the figures for each 
year from the annual reports and add them together. Owing to alterations of 
boundaries the births and deaths in four small townships on the outskirts of Birken- 
head for 1841-60, are not obtainable. They are estimated in the table above at 387 
and 213 for 1841-50, and 1040 and 577 for 1851-60. 
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nution in the city has been at all counterbalanced by increase in any 
of the suburbs other than the borough of Birkenhead, where the natives 
of Ireland declined from 7,399 in 1881, to 6,145 in 1891. 

The census of 1851, which alone of all the series attempts to dis- 
tinguish between the natives of a town and the natives of other parts 
of the county in which the town is situated, brings out a fact which 
suggests that to the class of urban immigrants who, unlike the Irish, 
had entire freedom of choice and good means of forming a judgment 
on the question, Liverpool was less attractive than Manchester. 
The total of non-native inhabitants in the borough of Liverpool was 
216,270, and in the city of Manchester and borough of Salford (treated 
as one area) 219,126, but the number of Lancashire-born immigrants 
residing in Manchester and Salford was 75,537, and in the borough of 
Liverpool only 29,665. Epwin CANNAN 





THE LESSONS OF THE AUSTRALIAN BANKING COLLAPSE. 


THE time has not yet come for writing in detail the story of the 
Australian banking collapse. Many points relating to the Banks in- 
dividually, and these of a kind the most interesting to Shareholders 
and Depositors, have yet to be investigated. But the interest which 
so great an involvement possesses is by no means confined to Share- 
holders and Depositors, and it is as an outsider, concerned only with 
the general principles which it helps to illustrate, that I propose now 
to examine the subject and to seek for such lessons as it may be fitted 
to yield. In the United Kingdom we have the most colossal develop- 
ment of Deposit-banking that the world has ever seen,—a development 
which has rendered immense service to the trade and commerce and 
government of the country ; and although individual disasters of utmost 
gravity have occasionally stained its record it has, nevertheless, been 
prosperous as well as beneficent, and has on the whole proved highly 
remunerative to those engaged in it. Colonial Deposit-banking, super- 
ficially considered, nay appear to be only a natural expansion of the 
same system, but to assume this is to proceed on a questionable 
hypothesis, and the failure to recognise the essential differences between 
the two systems has been largely responsible for the overwhelming 
misfortunes of the present year. 

To begin with, the foundations of credit are more secure at home than 
in the Colonies. Not only is the United Kingdom a lender to all the world 
while the Colonies are borrowers, and the accumulated wealth at home 
greater in the aggregate and in detail, but the capital of individuals at 
home bears an increasingly larger proportion to their indebtedness than 
is usual in the Colonies. This is shown by the published Balance sheets 
of the Banks, whose Deposits increase while their Discounts and Loans 
on commercial securities tend to diminish. Moreover the home in- 


1 Read before the Economic Section of the British Association at Nottingham 
September 15, 1893. 
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dustries are infinitely more varied than the Colonial, and are therefore 
less exposed to simultaneous turns of adversity. All this tends to 
greater stability, confidence, higher and better founded credit, and so 
presents a more secure field for the development of Deposit-banking. 

Again, in banking at home the Depositors and the Banks are 
members of, practically, the same community—a point of great import- 
ance to institutions whose very existence depends on their credit. 
At home the Depositor presumably knows something of the Bank with 
which he deals, of the men who direct and manage its affairs, of the 
general character of the business transacted; or, if incompetent to 
judge of such matters, he has friends and neighbours willing to advise 
him, and he receives at all times the aid of the Argus-eyed critics of 
the press. His Deposit, moreover, is placed at call, or practically so, 
and he can withdraw it when he pleases. All this is different from 
the practice of the Colonial banks which suspended this year. In 
their case the headquarters, as a rule, have been in the Colonies ; 
the Depositors were in no way in touch with them ; the home 
representatives of the Banks, even when supported by subordinate 
Boards, in London and elsewhere, existed solely for the purpose of 
procuring deposits, and could tell little or nothing of how the more 
responsible duties of lending the Banks’ resources were performed. 
So long as the Colonies prospered, or appeared to do so, and no case of 
gross mismanagement of a Bank cropped up, the Depositors remained 
confident and quiescent. But the scene changed when first one Bank, 
then another, was declared insolvent under circumstances which com- 
promised the reputations of prominent public men. A sense of appre- 
hension was then manifested, and there being no one at home who 
enjoyed the confidence of the Depositors, nor any one who knew much 
about the nature of the business transacted in the Colonies, or the 
persons intrusted with the management, apprehension quickly grew 
into panic in which all thought of discriminating between prudently 
and imprudently managed Banks disappeared. 

It seems then, that, apart altogether from the excessive borrowing 
of the Colonial Governments, and the excessive in-pouring on the 
Colonies of borrowed money through Investment Companies, Mortgage 
Companies, and the like, there was in the internal construction of these 
suspended Deposit banks an inherent defect in respect of the want of 
touch between the management and the remote Depositors. Even in 
the ordinary recurring periods of nervousness, to which all financial 
systems are more or less subject, there needed to be Boards within the 
United Kingdom, cognisant of the position of the Banks, who could 
sustain the confidence of the Depositors. Without this the Banks were 
affected by a special danger, and the position became all but hopeless 
when it appeared that years of Colonial extravagance were about to 
end in the appropriate penalty of a serious and general collapse of 
Colonial credit. 

It will be observed that the stipulation for notice prior to with- 
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drawal of Deposits proved of little avail to the discredited Banks. 
This modern deviation from the ancient principle according to which a 
Bank is the ‘ breeches-pocket’ of the community, where money is 
placed in order that it may be available when required, has been tried 
and found wanting. The stipulation may be excellent for Mortgage 
Companies and Investment Companies, provided they are able to 
adjust the falling in of their Loans to the maturing of their Deposits, 
but it is of doubtful application to Banking, because whenever notices 
come in for amounts so large as to exceed the sum the management are 
in a position to meet at maturity, it is the duty of the Bank at once to 
suspend ; and when reliance on notice is attended with carelessness in 
the maintenance of reserves, or with bidding for Deposits at extra- 
vagant rates of interest, it is certain to become the parent of disaster. 
Let me emphasise this point somewhat further. 

A Bank’s reserves are held in Cash, Short Loans, and Convertible 
securities, and the amount proper to be so held depends on the nature 
and amount of the Bank’s liabilities. I shall not to-day discuss the 
vexed question of the amount proper to be retained in actual Cash, as 
that belongs to a different order of considerations, but the short loans 
and convertible securities, like the Cash, form an unprofitable part of 
the Banking arrangements, because the revenue they yield is necessarily 
low, and this of course tells with special severity on Banks which allow 
high rates of interest. Moreover, short loans pre-suppose the existence 
of a market in which such loans can be placed at interest and yet be 
instantly available when required, and convertible securities pre-suppose 
the existence of a market in which such securities can be readily con- 
verted into Cash. We are familiar with such markets in London, but 
it is not too much to say that outside of London no such market exists 
commensurate with the requirements of such a family of Banks as this 
year came to a stand in Australia. It follows then that Colonial 
Deposit Banks require to keep costly reserves in London if they would 
conduct their business on safe principles, and this is hardly compatible 
with the allowance of high rates of interest. May it not be said that 
this condition of good management has not been satisfied by the 
Australian Banks, excepting only in the case of those old institutions 
which so nobly held the field to the end while the panic raged about them. 

I observe that in a Colonial newspaper published a few weeks ago 
an account is given of the opinions on this point of Mr. R. Harper, 
who is described as being a prominent member of the Legislative 
Assembly of Victoria, and a recognised financial and political authority 
in Australia. Mr. Harper frankly admitted that the English system 
of banking, viz. lending money on Bills and Convertible Securities, is 
not possible in the Colonies. He said it was hard to see how such a 
system of banking could exist in a sparsely peopled country like 
Australia where all wealth is in the land; and he declared that the 
lesson to be learned is ‘that Australian banking institutions must for 
their permanent welfare and usefulness secure the money necessary 
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for their business in a more stable and permanent manner. This can 
only be done,’ he says, ‘by a larger proportion of the money which 
has hitherto been invested with them in fixed deposits for from one to 
three years being turned into debentures at long dates or interminable. 
By this means a perfectly legitimate form of investment will be created, 
for it is hard to see any reason why debenture stock of Banks should 
not be as common as of Mortgage Institutions, Railways, or other great 
undertakings, ete.’ 

This puts the Colonial view of the subject clearly and temperately, 
and it may be admitted that institutions founded on the principle 
suggested may serve a useful purpose in the Colonies, but it is not 
banking, as hitherto understood, nor is it even akin to home banking. 
It is akin to the business conducted by Mortgage Companies and the 
like, whose articles of Copartnery ought always to define the nature 
of the business to be undertaken, and the extent, relatively to the 
Capital subscribed, to which the Company may borrow. The position 
of the Debenture Stockholders in such Companies is analogous not 
to that of Bank Depositors, but to that of Preference Shareholders, 
and for their protection they ought either to be represented on the 
Board of Directors, or to have Trustees appointed to look after their 
interests, with suitable powers for the enforcement oftheir rights. I 
am, of course, aware that in the case of one of the oldest and most 
prosperous of the Australian Banks a limited amount of Debenture 
stock has been created, but looking to the small extent to which the 
issue has been confined, it is at best doubtful whether any inference 
favourable to the general application of the principle can safely be 
drawn from this. It is the possible abuse of a new system that has 
to be considered, and not its possibly safe introduction, within a strictly 
limited range by an old institution of great experience and high credit 

From what has been said it will be seen that Deposit-banking in the 
Colonies differs in various material respects from that which has grown 
up in the United Kingdom. It is important that these diversities of 
principle and practice should be recognised and understood by 
Depositors who place their money with Colonial Banks; and if in the 
future a remedy for present evils is to be sought by fixing the Deposits 
for longer periods than ever, or by the issue of Debenture Stock, then 
[ would venture to suggest that in all cases in which the Board of 
Management is in the Colony, such Depositors will do well to regard 
themselves as being in point of fact, though not in form, Pre- 
ference Shareholders rather than Creditors, and insist on being either 
represented on the Board or on having some special means provided 

. for the safe-guarding of their interests. 


Let me now, in the light of these observations, consider for a 
moment the general position of the suspended Banks. Excluding the 
three Queensland Banks, whose accounts are not yet available, the 
remaining nine, being those of the Colonies of New South Wales and 
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Victoria, have an indebtedness, exclusive of debt due to the Colonial 
Governments, of £61,000,000. Of this sum there is due on Current 
Accounts, £9,500,000, and on Fixed Deposits £51,500,000. Of the 
Fixed Deposits about £17,000,000 is due to British and £34,500,000 to 
Colonial Depositors. The Capital of these Banks on 30th June, 1893, 
was— 


Paid up pe sae ere me ee £6,211,000 
Called up and payable by instalments in 

seven years 1893-1899 ... ... ...  ... £5,582,000 
| a ae £5,466,000 


In all £17,259,000 


All of the Banks have been ‘reconstructed,’ and yet the affairs of not 
one have been reported on or investigated, except in the most per- 
functory manner. Nothing could be more opposed to all known practice. 
These reconstructions were not effected without loud expressions of 
dissatisfaction from home Depositors, accustomed as they have been to 
dispose of suspended Banks by a short shrift through the intervention 
of an official liquidator, aided, in case of need, by the public prose- 
cutor. But before joining in this natural outburst of indignation it 
may be well to inquire dispassionately whether any other course was 
really practicable. Clearly the liquidation of the Banks, or of any 
considerable number of them, was impossible, for the reason that 
liquidation means, as'a first step, the conversion into cash of all the 
assets. To effect this a market was indispensable where such assets 
could be sold, and as no such market existed liquidation was, for the 
time at least, impossible. Time pressed ; the distance between the 
Debtors and their home Creditors was 12,000 miles; delay meant 
bankruptcy with aggravated loss to all concerned, and so with much 
disregard, in appearance at least, for the wishes of Creditors, recon- 
struction of all the Banks was accomplished within the space of little 
more than three months. 

It would, however, be to misinterpret the facts if it be assumed 
that all these reconstructed companies are in any ordinary or genuine 
sense Banks. A few of them, probably, may have a sufficiency of 
Banking business to serve as a nucleus for sound and prosperous 
development, but there is reason to suspect that the mass of business 
in the past has been of a different character, suitable only for Mortgage 
and Investment Companies. If this be so it ought to be strongly im- 
pressed on the Boards of Management that their first and paramount 
duty is to consolidate into a small number of Banks and Mortgage 
Companies the various businesses now carried on. Only in this way, 
followed up by a somewhat drastic suppression of branches and a 
general reduction of the staff, can the necessary economy be introduced 
and maintained. It is unfortunate, as it appears to me, that in the 
process of reconstruction it was not stipulated in every case that until 
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one-half of the debts had been paid the Creditors should have some 
control of the management. On the other hand it might have been 
better in the end for the Creditors to have made larger concessions 
than they have done in the matter of Interest, so long at least as the 
principal sum continued to be in jeopardy. 


I have spoken only of the Banking system, but the view of it which 
I have presented would be very incomplete without some allusion to 
the general financial position of the Colonies. The difficulties of the 
Banks have been greatly aggravated by the extent to which loans 
through other channels have been introduced into these small com- 
munities. It was impossible that the large sums borrowed within the 
last ten or fifteen years by the Colonial Governments, Municipalities, 
Mortgage Companies, and Trading Corporations, in addition to the in- 
creasing Deposits of the Banks, could be absorbed and usefully 
assimilated within the limited range of the Colonial industries. The 
consequence was that prices and wages became unduly inflated, and 
Capital was expended for many purposes not urgently needed or not 
needed at all. Now that the inevitable collapse has come, it is not 
surprising that it should give rise to feelings of dismay. 

The general monetary condition of the Colonies is not unlike that 
which nations commonly experience at the close of a great war, a con- 
dition, namely, of financial exhaustion proceeding from excessive indebt- 
edness—national, municipal, individual,—and too. little to show that 
is substantial or immediately useful for the capital which has been 
expended. At such a crisis every form of extravagance and waste is 
rightly denounced as unpatriotic and unworthy, and it is in such a 
plight the Colonists now stand. If, however, they look their position 
thus fairly in the face, and quit themselves like men of the race from 
which they have sprung, they may ere long surmount their difficulties. 
They must remember, and educate the rising generation to understand, 
that Work and Thrift, applied to available materials, are the only 
sources of wealth. The principle is applicable to institutions as well 
as to individuals, and they must recognise that the adverse circum- 
stances of the time demand harder work and greater thriftiness than 
the Colonies have ever before been called on to exhibit. It is in this 
spirit alone that they will overcome their difficulties, and if favourable 
seasons should attend them in the immediate future it is not unreason- 
able to expect that they may again illustrate their old power of rapid 
recuperation. CHARLES GAIRDNER 


RECENT CURRENCY LEGISLATION IN INDIA. 


Inp1A is waiting to see what will be the effect of the Coinage Act upon 
exports. The bulk of the export trade begins only after the rains. 
From October to May is the busy season, and as I write exporters are 
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finding a difficulty in buying produce at a cheap enough price to suit 
them. 

On two branches of trade the effect of the Coinage Act has already 
told. They are the China trade in opium and in yarns. Opium, as 
most people know, isa monopoly of the government and affords a very 
considerable, though a diminishing, revenue. The trade is admitted 
to be disorganised by the state of the China market, the effect of the 
fall in Eastern exchange. In China, silver by weight is still the 
currency, and while Chinese opium sells there at the same price as 
before, Indian opium has to follow suit, and, rupees being now dearer 
than silver, suffers a heavy fall in its rupee price. Consequently 
government will have to take lower prices for the drug, to pay less to 
growers of the poppy, and the whole trade with its burdensome fixed 
charges will be interfered with. This unexpected result of the Coinage 
Act may anticipate, in a certain sense, the labours of the Opium Com- 
mission, for it means a serious loss to the government and people of 
India. The direct loss of opium revenue may soon fully equipoise any 
possible gain in Council Bills, and therefore render abortive the action 
of the Coinage Act as a measure of taxation. 

The Bombay mill industry also isin difficulties. The Bombay mills 
sell cotton, cloth, and yarn, to China. Lately, with the help of English 
capital, and Chinese labour, Japan has been competing in these trades 
and prices have fallen; but, competition notwithstanding, Bombay held 
its own. It had command of an abundance of the raw material and 
of cheap and excellent labour. The Coinage Act has settled the 
matter. There must now be considerable reductions in wages, and 
trade disputes will be as rife in Bombay as in Western Europe. 
Bombay has hitherto enjoyed immunity from strikes. But in future 
the mill hands will not need religious antagonism and fanaticism to 
goad them on to acts of violence. The outlook is deplorable among an 
excitable Asiatic people, and it is a direct result of the Coinage Act. A 
lower price too must now be paid for raw cotton to the cultivator. 

The effect upon the export of cotton to Europe has not as yet been 
very marked. Nor has the trade in seeds or that in hides shown signs 
of suffering; but it was not expected that they would suffer, as India 
practically has the monopoly of these trades, and if a higher exchange 
affects them at all, it will be by causing a rise of prices in England 
and thereby encouraging competition to begin elsewhere. 

There is no information by which to judge yet as to tea, wool, jute, 
and so on, and the wheat season has not yet begun, but the outlook is 
not promising in any of these trades, and much lower rupee prices are 
spoken of than ruled last year. 

Regarding cotton, moreover, it has to be remembered that if Europe 
pays more for India’s raw cotton, it will charge more for its own 
manufactured goods sent to India. Manufactured cotton goods com- 
prise already half the imports of merchandise into India. 

Imports being dearer for the same quantity the government will 
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find a less margin for its bills, already trenched upon by the increased 
imports of bar silver, and it is very questionable if the rupee will rise 
as expected even during the export season. 

Let us go a little deeper. It was well understood that in order to 
raise the value of the rupee, either the prices of exports must fall in 
India or rise in England. That is to say, there was to be imposed an 
export duty on all exports to be paid by India or by England according 
to the ordinary laws of competition. If India could make England pay, 
so much the better for India; but if not, then India must pay through 
its sales of produce. Prices must fall. 

The government required rx.2,000,000 1 by Sir David Barbour’s ad- 
mission. But the actual duty imposed by a rupee at Is. 4d., over a 
rupee at slightly less than 1s. 3d., if produce adjusts itself fully, is 7 per 
cent., or rx.7,000,000. What it may be asked, was to become of the odd 
5 per cent. or rx.5,000,000, and why was it required? Why was not a 
direct export duty of 2 per cent. at once imposed? Or why was not 
the taxation required taken from the land ? 

The reason is stated to be that government feared a further fall in 
exchange, and hesitated therefore to take taxation in the ordinary way, 
for it was impossible to say how much it would have to take. It pre- 
ferred to arrest the fall if possible, although 5 per cent. of the duty 
imposed for the purpose might go into other hands. Besides, the 
government of India had not wished to stop at 1s. 4d. For some reason 
that is not quite clear, it had proposed to raise the rupee to 1s. 6d., and 
to establish a gold standard at that ratio. Fortunately the Herschell 
committee intervened. This body saw that to raise the value of the 
rupee was a far different and more dangerous matter than to attempt 
to arrest a further fall, and they vetoed the suggestion, recommending 
instead a ratio of 1s, 4d. This was a compromise which, if satisfac- 
torily effected would arrest the fall of the rupee, and give the govern- 
ment the taxation it required in order to introduce equilibrium into its 
finances. It would effect this without appearing, as it was believed, to 
impose any additional taxation at all. The Herschell committee did 
not anticipate the loss of the opium revenue, which may destroy at 
a stroke all the gain obtained. 

What, then, has the government of Indiadone? What is its policy ? 
It has prevented, we are assured by the British Indian press, a further 
fall in the rupee to 1s., or perhaps lower. It has thereby saved 
the country rx.10,000,000 in taxation and has preserved the financial 
reputation of the administration. We further learn that the policy is 
to help the labouring classes by lowering the price of necessaries. It is 
to prevent fluctuation in exchange, and so reassure trade. It is to 
encourage European capitalists to invest their savings in India. It is 
to afford a margin of revenue from which to compensate the Euro- 
pean servants of the government for loss in their family remittances. 

1 Rx = 10 rupees. This symbol was more useful when the rupee being 
approximately worth a florin, ten rupees could be reckoned to go to a sovereign. 
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All this was to be the result of a rupee maintained at 1s. 4d. by the 
closing of the mints to the free coinage of silver. Moreover gold 
was to flow into the treasuries at rs.15 to the sovereign. 

Here we have six definite objects for the Coinage Act. I will 
recapitulate them :—(1) To arrest a further fall in rupee below 1s. 4d. 
(2) To protect the labouring classes from high prices. (3) To put 
an end to the fluctuations in exchange. (4) To encourage the in- 
vestment of British capital. (5) To afford a margin of income from 
which to compensate the British servants of the administration for 
a rupee permanently fixed at 1s. 4d. (6) To introduce a gold 
standard. 

(1) The first object of the government was to arrest the fall in the 
rupee. It was the theory of the Herschell committee that a falling 
rupee had raised the prices of Indian produce, probably because it was 
the means of introducing a cheap and readily saleable import in ex- 
change for India’s surplus of raw material. It is therefore to be 
assumed that a rupee fixed at a higher price than silver may depress 
prices. The result is anticipated and accepted by the Herschell com- 
mittee as a lesser evil than a continued fallin the rupee. Although 
the advantage of the cultivating classes is clearly to be seen in let- 
ting the rupee fall, and in not arresting that fall, even should the 
rupee go to ls., always provided rx.10,000,000 could be obtained 
in taxation, yet this is not expressed in the policy recom- 
mended. It is noteworthy that the Herschell committee did not 
anticipate a fall of the rupee to less than 1s., even if the Sherman Act 
were repealed, and silver purchases in America were to cease. Yet 
rather than run the risk of having to impose rx.10,000,000 in taxation, 
the committee preferred to risk lowering the price of the entire agri- 
cultural produce of India! Here is the crux of the matter. Which 
was the greater risk? Was it better to run the risk of enforcing a 
lower range of prices, of ruining the trade with China, and of not re- 
covering in any other direction, that is to say of permanently depress- 
ing silver and increasing all burdens, and notwithstanding this not 
really raising the income required, or to have to take rx. 10,000,000 in 
ordinary taxation? 

The problem presented to us for solution is whether the country 
after the rupee had fallen to 1s. would have been in a.position to pay 
another rx. 10,000,000 in taxation in order to have its currency 
system left alone? Iam met here by a difficulty, but it is one that is 
shared by the government of India. The government of India does 
not know the taxable margin of the income enjoyed by the peasantry. 
It does not know the amount of the indebtedness of the Indian 
peasantry. It will take no steps to ascertain either, though frequently 
urged to do so, and though Lord Dufferin insisted that the local 
governments should undertake an industrial survey. Yet every ques- 
tion of Indian finance and administration hinges upon a correct 
estimate of these two facts! As regards one of them, I have myself 
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set down, upon a not immoderate calculation of rs.50 per household, 
the annual charge for debt burdening the people of India as being 
rx.200,000,000 a year, or ten times the net land revenue! If the 
amount is so much, however, it is quite clear that the ryots, the 
peasant cultivators, as a whole, can never get out of debt, for such a 
charge swallows up twice the whole value of the export trade, and 
two-thirds of it must be carried on to principal. Yet if such estimates 
are exaggerated, which has not been proved, it is the duty of govern- 
ment to correct them, and to let Parliament know what it has to go 
upon in interfering with the burden of India’s silver debt. I will take 
the very lowest estimate of the annual interest charge which the 
Indian peasantry pays to the village money-lenders, that can possibly 
be assumed in the circumstances. I will put it at three times the 
land revenue for all except extremely poor districts, when it must be 
higher. Now supposing by a rise of prices and volumes in the export 
trade the people could throw off this debt, then there would be a fund 
available for taxation, not of rx.10,000,000, but of rx.60,000,000. 
The reason why the Coinage Act is believed to have been hastily 
passed and to be opposed to known facts is, because it tends to increase 
and rivet the burden of a large silver debt, while seeking only to 
lighten a gold debt that is much less in amount. 

That under the influence of the export trade the cultivators have 
been getting out of debt is well known. It was only natural they 
should do so. The result was in every way memorable, for the 
emancipation was securing another most valuable result. It was 
arresting the transfer of land to the money-lending classes, which was 
a far more important matter than arresting the fall of the rupee. I 
cannot go further now into this most interesting subject, but surely 
may say that such a possibility as that of relieving the cultivators, 
largely, if not altogether, from debt, and the administration from all 
the political and agrarian dangers attending a compulsory transfer of 
agricultural land, so long as the Empire could get along, was well 
worth any ordinary sacrifice of immediate income. Moreover, in 
helping the ryots to throw off debt, the government would have been 
building up a margin of taxable surplus for its own purposes. And it 
is quite certain at this moment, so beneficial has been the export 
trade, that the land tax paid by the people might safely be increased, 
and if in so doing the land is secured to the cultivators, and the 
export trade is left undisturbed and growing, the land assessment on 
the majority of soils may be very considerably increased. This may 
be reckoned a bold saying, but the Herschell Committee had the 
opportunity of refuting it, and declined to do so, The committee set 
aside an increase of the land assessment, not upon economic grounds 
—on the contrary, it distinctly rejected them—but on political grounds. 
The government, it said, was afraid of political discontent. It took 
the word of agitators, however well-intentioned, for the unknown 
voice of the people. I ascribe the Coinage Act as much to the fears 
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engendered by pessimistic assertions regarding the growing impoverish- 
ment of India, as to any real idea in the mind of government that it 
could not enhance the land assessments. When a peasant now is 
forced to hand his land over to a money-lender in satisfaction of a 
decree obtained in our civil courts, the rule is for the latter to treble 
the rent. For its own sake, government should ascertain these 
matters and obtain correct estimates, or it has no position to deny 
contrary assertions. The indebtedness of the Indian peasantry is 
largely hereditary. 

(2) The Coinage Act was next to benefit the labouring classes. 
We are asked to believe that the labouring classes, supposing they 
exist in India independently of the land, are harmed bya high price of 
produce because wages rise more slowly than prices. I would only 
ask the question here, Was Dana Horton’s position ever realised in 
this case, or was the Herschell committee still thinking of the daily 
and not the annual wage? We know that as regards one labouring 
class, viz., the mill hands, the men have, in consequence of the Coinage 
Act, suffered in wages, both daily and annual, by the difficulties now im- 
ported into the China trade in cloth and yarns. The opium growers 
are peasantry, but no doubt they employ some labourers. Are they 
benefited ? The teagarden labourers also will suffer if the tea industry 
has to face a still lower range of prices under the revived competition 
of China. The rack-rented occupiers who are of the nature of labourers 
under permanent settlements, or money-lending landlords, will all suffer 
through reduced prices in the produce market. The new cultivators, a 
migration from the handicraft castes, being all more or less located on 
poor soils, will equally be penalised, and the mere handful of real 
labourers on railways, public works, and docks that exist, will remain 
very much as they were. Annual wages have considerably increased in 
the last fifty years, and will probably remain tolerably steady. But the 
class of wage-earners is an infinitesimal portion of the whole people. 
The attitude of the Herschell committee towards the hypothetical wage- 
earning classes is very misleading. It would be worth inquiring what 
reply would the committee expect to be vouchsafed to any one of its 
members bold enough to ask in Parliament whether wage-earners as 
such benefited or suffered by a high range of home prices in England ; 
and suggested such an alteration in the currency as would lower the 
prices of the country’s own produce. 

I have seen it stated also that India pays more than formerly for 
her imports, and that this is a loss to all classes attributable to the 
fall in the rupee. But I do not see how this can be. Since the im- 
ported goods have ousted the products of the local handicrafts, it is 
very reasonable to suppose that they are cheaper. Cheap however 
as imports may be, there is not market enough in India for merchan- 
dise to cover all the ground not occupied by Council and Private 
Bills. The gap is filled by treasure, and this, so far as silver is con- 
cerned, the Coinage Act has undoubtedly very materially cheapened 
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-~—a benefit for which the workers in the metal, and hoarders, are no 
doubt grateful. But the Coinage Act cannot be expected to cheapen 
the imports of merchandise. 

(3) Thirdly, the Coinage Act was to put an end to fluctuations in 
exchange, yet between the 26th of June last, and this month of 
September, the rupee has gone from 1s. 22d. up to 1s. 41d., down 
again to 1s. 27d. and up to 1s. 34d. What is now going to happen 
when the Secretary of State sells a larger quantity of Council Bills, as 
he soon may, nobody knows. He may settle with a gold loan. But 
the extraordinary tortuousness of policy, and the antagonism to the real 
interests of the new currency legislation of the government of India, 
exhibited at this crisis by the India Office, have been some of the most 
remarkable features of the situation. Everything has been done that 
is possible to defeat the object with which the Coinage Act was 
avowedly passed, viz., to raise the market value of the rupee to 1s. 4d. 
and get gold out to India at that price, so as to maintain a fixed ratio 
of exchange. I need not particularize, as the financial and daily 
press has fully described the India Office proceedings. However badly 
one may think of the policy, the Currency Act might at least have had 
a fair chance, if only for the credit of the government. The least 
result has been as bad a fluctuation in the value of the rupee as ever, 
and not down only, but up and down, to the great discouragement of 
safe trading. 

(4) Fourthly, the Coinage Act was to encourage the investment of 
British capital in India. It may be asked here if it is necessary to 
encourage the investment of British capital in India? The proper 
answer probably will be, ‘ No, not if while encouraging British capital we 
discourage the investment of native capital.’ The export of gold from 
India last year was a new and remarkable experience due to the high 
rupee prices that ruled for the yellow metai. I have no doubt at all that 
if a sufficiently low ratio is maintained, a sum of about £3,000,000 a 
year will be obtained annually in India itself for the industrial develop- 
ment of the country through the agency of small companies of native 
origin and management. Indian capital will not be invested in British 
companies, because the Indian capitalist will never be persuaded to 
separate himself so far from his capital. He will require the manage- 
ment to be under his own eyes in India. At the same time it is quite 
immaterial to the British capitalist whether in future capital come to 
India at 1s. 6d., 1s. 3d., or 1s. So long as a ratio is maintained his 
interests are as well suited bya low as bya high ratio. I except local 
competition, for no one nowadays can claim to be protected from any 
competition. On the other hand, the ratio matters coasiderably to the 
Indian industrial classes. A par of 1s. would probably bring out a 
quantity of gold capital from hoards, 1s. 3d., would bring some, while 
1s. 6d. would dry up this source of internal improvement altogether. 
Probably as much as £500,000,000 sterling value is hoarded in gold 
and silver. Not to mention the remarkable effect of a low ratio, worth 
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25 per cent., upon the possible development of local industries in 
India, the advantage to the people of using their own capital is 
obvious. Its supervision will afford employment to the native middle 
classes, and provide some other outlet for education than clerkships in 
government or mercantile offices, or the native press. Here again 
everything is on the side of the low ratio, if India alone is considered. 
For it is not only the investment of any capital that requires 
encouragement, but chiefly that of native capital. Such an 
encouragement to local industry as is afforded by a low ratio is no 
more to be classed as protection, than is a long sea voyage, or a chain 
of mountains, or cheap land and labour. It is a natural, and should 
be an inalienable advantage. It is due to India’s willingness to take 
cheap silver in settlement of her balance of trade. 

The claims of the British officials in India come next, but in the 
order of importance perhaps they should occupy a higher place. This 
class constituted the backbone of the Currency Association agitation ; 
but having been satisfied by a recent government order which increases 
salaries all round, up to salaries of rx. 2,000 a month, nothing more 
probably will be heard of its claims. The tardy, and in most cases 
necessary, satisfaction accorded, will, however, cost a very large sum of 
money annually. In the case of a total failure of the Coinage Act this 
will have to be provided for by taxation. 

(5) Lastly, we need not discuss the question of a gold standard 
until there is some likelihood of the rupee remaining at the ratio 
decided upon. 

Such having been its avowed objects, the Coinage Act cannot be 
pronounced a success. Eventually the currency of India may be con- 
tracted and the rupee reach 1s. 4d., but it may not. If it does, it will 
yet further lower prices and increase burdens. In the meanwhile the 
fall of silver below the value of the rupee has done irretrievable harm 
to India’s valuable China trade in opium and cotton manufactures. 
Fresh taxation and rigid economy stare the new Viceroy in the face. 
Both are necessary in order to make good the loss in the opium 
revenue, and to pay the new compensation allowances to the officials, 
The rupee may not fall below 1s. 3d.,in which case no additional taxa- 
tion, beyond perhaps rx. 3,000,000, will be required. But nothing is 
certain. That is to say, only this is certain—viz., that currency legis- 
lation is proved once again to be untrustworthy if it deserts a metallic 
basis. Perhaps it was hardly necessary to risk so much to prove so 
little. It only remains to suggest that the best thing to be done is at 
once to lower the ratio to a point at which India will attract gold on 
her own terms ; say to one in twenty-four, if at that ratio the rupee 
will be worth about 1s. 23d., and silver rises to the same price. Then 
if gold comes, matters will go smoothly. But if it still holds aloof, the 
mints will have to be reopened, and India left alone to consume all the 
silver she pleases. She is renowned as the abyss of silver and her 
powers of assimilating it appear to be unlimited. What should not be 
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done, is to bolster up a bad piece of legislation by a worse, viz., by a 
Customs duty on silver. Silver, being very cheap, is imported largely 
for the arts and for hoarding, and to put an import duty on it would 
prevent a profitable sale of much of India’s exports, upon which she 
chiefly relies to pay her debts, both internal and external. A true 
industrial and financial policy that would serve to develop the 
manufacturing and mining resources of the country would help govern- 
ment immensely, but in the absence of that, government will be well 
advised to keep unimpaired the export trade of raw material. The 
Coinage Act does not promise to benefit anybody very materially, 
except India’s rivals and competitors, and the money-lending classes. 
On the contrary, so far as can be seen, it threatens financial and 
commercial embarrassment and agricultural repression. 


T. BEAUCLERK 
HYDERABAD, DECCAN, 


September 23, 1893. 





INDIAN TRADE WITH THE FAR EAST AND THE NEW RUPEE. 


On the 26th of June, 1893, under orders from the Imperial Govern- 
ment, the Indian mints were closed to the free coinage of silver, with 
the avowed objects of preventing a further decline in the gold value of 
the rupee and of steadying the Indian foreign exchanges. 

It is matter of history that the Imperial Government, through its 
delegates at the Brussels Monetary Conference, and in more than one 
Parliamentary debate, had already declined to join in any convention 
for fixing an international ratio of parity between gold and silver. 
Yet the same Government, a few months after the Monetary Con- 
ference had adjourned, not only closed the Indian mints to silver 
coinage but decreed that, in India, a gold sovereign should be 
received as the equivalent of fifteen rupees. But, while the rupee thus 
acquired an official gold valuation of sixteenpence in India, the 
India Council began by selling its bills in London below that 
valuation, and afterwards fixed 1s. 34d. as the minimum rate at which 
tenders for Council Bills would be accepted. Even at this price 
scarcely any purchasers have been found for the paper. 

For years past India has been grievously affected by the dislocation 
of the old parity between her own rupee and the currencies of countries 
on a gold standard, her aggregate trade with which forms the greater 
part of her foreign commerce. To remedy this, the Imperial Govern- 
ment has thought to establish a new parity between the silver rupee 
and the gold sovereign, the ratio of which is neither the old one of 
fifteen and a half to one, nor that of to-day in the world’s markets. 
Not only this, but the India Council has practically adopted still 
another ratio for its own operations in London, and, under the circum- 


1 The Editor regrets that he was unable to print this paper in the last number 
of the Journal. 
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stances, neither one measure nor the other could produce any sub- 
stantial effect on exchange between India and gold countries. 

On the other hand, the Indian rupee was at once robbed of a most 
precious quality, that of stable parity with the moneys of countries on 
a silver standard, the most important of which are those grouped 
under the name of the ‘“ Far East.” It cannot be said that timely 
warning had not been given of the disastrous significance of this 
result of closing the Indian mints, and notably in a letter addressed 
by the China Association of London to the Secretary of the Treasury 
under date of April 6, 1893. But it appears to have been argued that, 
although Indian commerce with silver countries, would of course 
suffer, the aggregate trade with gold countries which would be 
benefited by the change, was so very much larger, that there would be 
on the whole a substantial gain to India. 

It must however be remembered that the Government had one 
great political motive for their effort to arrest the falling gold value of 
the rupee. This was a wish to alleviate the burden of India’s sterling 
debt, through a permanent advance in the rate of exchange. The gold 
periodically due in England has been mostly provided through the 
sale in London of Council Bills, which were bought as a substitute 
for equivalent remittances of silver to India. Nowit is clear that this 
method of international finance, excellent as it is in itself, is practic- 
able only so long as India has at her credit a favourable balance of 
foreign trade, and only so far as India’s foreign debtors find an advan- 
tage in remitting Council Bills rather than silver. Under such 
circumstances, before making a radical change in India’s monetary 
system, it was of paramount importance to determine whether the pro- 
posed measure, however expedient otherwise, might not so disturb the 
trading conditions under which India had maintained this favourable 
balance, as to defeat every object in view. 

But it does not appear, from the proceedings of Lord Herschell’s 
Committee, that the true character of Indian trade with silver countries 
had been so presented as to enable them to grasp the significance of 
certain salient facts of the highest importance. The facts were, it is 
true, all before them in the voluminous statistical tables, now published 
in the Appendix to the Blue Book, but they are scattered, and are no- 
where thrown into proper relief. 

I purpose, therefore, in this paper to attempt a new analysis of 
several of these statistical tables, and to combine in a condensed form 
the official figures relating to Indian trade with the Far East—that is 
to say, with the Straits Settlements, Hongkong, China and Japan. 
And these figures demonstrate that the surplus of exports to the Far 
East over imports from these countries has, for a long time, repre- 
sented such a large percentage of the total favourable balance of trade 
as to make this item a vital factor in any stable scheme of Indian 
Government finance. 

The statistics which follow have been drawn up solely from the 
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figures on pages 237, 239, 243, 247, and 248 of the appendix to the 
proceedings of the Indian Currency Committee. 

The official statistics of trade for the two years 1890-91 and 1891- 
92 for gold and silver countries respectively are most instructive, but 
clearness has been to some extent sacrificed by merging the ‘ Far 
East’ under the heading ‘ Asia except Turkey and Java.’ I have 
therefore compiled the figures of the Far East trade from the tables on 
pages 247 and 248 of the Blue Book, and, under the heading of ‘ othe: 
silver countries’ I have entered the balances resulting from subtraction 
of Far East figures from the respective totals of silver countries on 
page 243. Moreover, as there are striking contrasts of detail between 
1890-91 and 1891-92, which may be due partly to the arbitrary division 
of time, it seems best to present only a statement of the averages of 
the two official years. 





TABLE A, 
INDIAN MERCHANDISE TRADE. 
Averages of the two years 1890-91 and 1891-92. 


(Values in Million Rupees and Decimals.) 


| 
Total Exports fotal Imports, Aggregate Trade. | Surplus of Exports 

,, Per- Per- r, : Per- 7, Pei 

Values. centages. Values. santhaune Values. PS SE Values. catanon: 
Gold Countries ..0 — 702°0 675 568°3 — 838 — 12703) — 739) — |13837) — wg 
Silver Countries : 
ie ee 208°S _ 20°0 oud -- v4 — 259°2 _- 11 — | 1584 — 437 - 
Other Silver 

Countries.......... 130° -- 125 54 - = 8's — 189°4 “= ildg — 70°6 — 19°4 


POGSE esis 338°S 32°5 | - 109s — 16°2 _ 4486 — 26°1 — 22990) — 631 


Grand Total —_ 1040°8 100 6781 — 100 — 17189 — 100° —_ 362°7 — 100 





An inspection of this table will be sufficient to indicate the special 
point to which I desire to call attention. This is, that the trade with 
gold countries, which comprised nearly three-fourths of the aggregate, 
resulted in a favourable balance of only 133°7 million rupees, while 
that with the Far East, though less than one-sixth of the aggregate, 
left a surplus to India of 158°4 millions. The reason of this great 
difference is evidently because the trade with the Far East is (in the 
words of the China Association) ‘ remarkably one-sided,’ its proportion 
of imports to exports being, in this case, only 24 per cent., against 80 
per cent. for gold countries. 

It may perhaps be said that, as 1890-91 was marked by unusually 
large imports of treasure into India, there was a disturbance of the 
normal course of trade, which extended into the following year, and 
that comparisons based on this period may therefore be misleading. 
It will be useful, then, to seek for a more complete test, by summaris- 
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ing all the statistics of Far East trade, published on pages 247 and 
248 of the Blue Book, and by contrasting them with the total imports 
and exports of the respective years. 


TABLE B. 
COMPARISON OF INDIAN GENERAL TRADE WITH Far East TRADE. 


(Values in Million Rupees and Decimals.) 


General Merchandise Trade. Trade with Far East and Percentages of General Trade 


| 
} 
Total Total | Aggregate Total | 
| 

















Years Surplus | sports. rts.| Aggregate Trade, | Surplus of Export 
Years, Exports. Imports.| Tra Sur} lus | Exports. | Imports. Aggregate Trade. urplus of Ex} 
Exports. 
| ee te nas Re eect By Gane 
| Values. Values. | Values. | Values. Values. | Values. | Values. | ,, ntages. Values | centages 
| 1870—71 | 333°5 886'8 219°8 158°8 22°9 181°7 20°5 61s 
| 1875—76 | 37171 | 951°5 209°3 141°0 24°7 165°7 17°4 ie 
| 1880—S81 503°1 1248°4 242°2 182°1 34°7 216°8 174 8 
1885—86 | 5181 | 135674 320°2 166°2 34°6 =| 200°8 14°8 | 4 
| 1890—91 || 1 690°4 | 1691°8 311°0 2142 47°8 262°0 15°5 J 5 
| 1891—92 || 1080°4 665°9 | 1746°3 414°5 203°6 53°0 256°6 14°7 } ot 
Averages )| 5 a és i 
of the 6 7} 799°8 513°7 1313°5 28671 1776 =| «36°3 213°9 163 | 141° 4 


| years ...J| 


In this table, besides the statistics of the two years already given, 
appear those of the four other years selected for publication, going 
back, by intervals of five years, to 1870-71. The following striking 
facts are brought out for the years under review :— 

1. The aggregate of Indian surplus exports varied between 209 and 
414 million rupees, the average of the six years being 286 iuillions. 

2. The aggregate trade with the Far East was never more than 
20} per cent., and was sometimes under 15 per cent., averaging 164 
per cent. of the whole trade of India. 

3. The surplus of exports to the Far East varied between 116 and 
166 million rupees, averaging 141 millions. Its proportion of the 
aggregate surplus was once as high as 61,%, per cent., and was never 
ower than 36} per cent., the average being 49,4, per cent. 

Moreover the ‘one-sidedness’ of Indian trade with the Far East 
may be even more forcibly illustrated by separating the figures for the 
Straits Settlements from those for Hongkong, China and Japan. The 
latter three must remain together, because there are no statistics to 
show how Indian goods, exported nominally to Hongkong, are dis- 
tributed from that entrepot to China and Japan. 

An average of the period reviewed in Table B shows that Indian 
imports from the Far East were only one-fifth of the value of her 
exports, while, for all other countries, India imported over three- 
fourths in value of what she exported. But her exports to the Straits 
Settlements averaged only 37} million rupees against imports of nearly 
16 millions, or 42 per cent., whereas exports to Hongkong, China and 
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Japan averaged 140 millions, against 20} millions, or only 14} per 
cent. of imports. Put in another way, the trade with Hongkong, 
China and Japan brought to India more than four-fifths of her total 
favourable balance from the Far East. 

But the analysis can be carried still further, by examining the 
character of exports to the Far East, and the following statement 
shows the special importance of opium, raw cotton, and cotton manu- 
factures. On page 248 of the Blue Book, the item of ‘ raw cotton’ 
evidently includes a part, or perhaps all, of the ‘cotton yarn’ exported 
to the Far East, and I therefore group under one heading ‘ raw cotton 
and cotton manufactures.’ 

TABLE C. 
Summary oF INDIAN Exports To Far East, 


Value in Million Rupees and Decimals.) 


Opium and Cotton. 





All other | 4 ,orocate Surplus of 
~ ae Aggregate os } 
Years. Cotton, Raw — Exports. Exports. 
Opium. and Manu- Total. Wane? 
factured. 
1074 129°5 158°8 135°9 
111°3 27°7 141°0 116°3 
1SsO—S1 135°7 149°8 18271 147°4 
1885—86 106°0 141°5 166°2 131°6 
| 1890—91 91°6 163°7 214°2 166°4 
| 1891—92 93°9 165°4 203°6 150°6 
bate hades 1076 38°6 146-2 31-4 1776 141°3 


the 6 years J 


It appears from this table that, during the period reviewed, opium 
and cotton together comprised over 82 per cent. of total exports to 
the Far East. Moreover, although during this period the value of 
the opium trade decreased, the loss was more than compensated by a 
steady growth in exports of cotton in various forms. And the figures 
prove beyond dispute that exports of opium and cotton have formed 
the staple of the Far East favourable trade balance. 

Now it must be admitted by every calm observer that, what with 
Chinese competition on one side and home agitation on the other, the 
future of the opium trade is, at best, somewhat precarious. But the 
exports of raw cotton and cotton yarn were the results of natural 
advantages possessed by India, by which the steady development of 
these industries was assured, so long as there was stable parity between 
the silver moneys of India and of the Far East. To dislocate this 
parity was to transfer the natural advantages to others outside the 
pale of the British Empire, as was pointedly stated by the China 
Association in their letter to the Treasury already referred to. 

‘To close the mints of India to silver (they said on April 6, 1893), 
or to establish a gold currency, would be to abolish the advantage 
which she now possesses, and to place her manufactures at the same 
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disadvantage of a varying exchange by which the Manchester manu- 
facturer is already handicapped. One of two results would probably 
follow. Either China—which is a large grower of cotton, and possesses 
ample area suited to its extended cultivation—would be encouraged to 
erect machinery and spin her own yarn or she would transfer her custom 
to Japan which is rapidly developing a great manufacturing industry.’ 

‘The reflection can hardly fail to suggest itself that the opium 
trade would be affected by similar considerations, with the probable 
effect of stimulating production in China and Persia, and hastening 
improvement in the manufacture of Chinese opium, to meet the 
luxurious demand for superior quality which the better prepared 
Indian drug at present supplies.’ 

‘While the mills of Lancashire have been lately idle, mills in 
Japan have been working the fullest time, and new machinery of 
varied character is being rapidly set up. The cotton industry of Japan 
is, in fact, advancing by leaps and bounds, and the purpose is evidently 
entertained of competing with Manchester in the production of the 
finest qualities of yarn. Possessing the same advantage as India in 
respect of cheap labour, Japan has the advantage over Bombay of 
possessing cheap coal close at hand: and though she has at present the 
disadvantage of having to import the greater part of her raw cotton, 
she is at a less disadvantage in this respect than England, and will 
obviously be favoured in her intercourse with China by every fresh 
variation of exchange between silver-and gold-using countries.’ 

Briefly, the following are the main facts which I have tried to 
elucidate :— 

Indian trade with the Far East is almost entirely one of export. 
Thus with an aggregate of imports and exports averaging less than 
one-sixth of the grand total, this trade has given a surplus of exports 
valued at nearly half the total favourable trade balance of the 
dependency. 

Most of this large surplus has been derived from the exports 
of opium, raw cotton and cotton yarn to Hongkong, China and 
Japan. 

The merchants engaged in these trades had demonstrated, from 
their own stand-point, by statistics and otherwise, the special import- 
ance of their commerce, protesting that it would be crippled, if not 
ruined, by any such measure as the closing of the Indian mints. If 
little weight was attached to such representations by the Committee 
and the Government, it was probably because the relative value of 
trade with silver countries was estimated rather by its aggregate 
amount than by an analysis of its elements. 

On the other hand, the Committee, in paragraph 123 of their 
Report, put the case in a nutshell when they say—‘ In short, India 
must pay her debts by exports, and the Indian Government cannot in 
any way avoid whatever expense is necessary in order to pay them.’ 
But if, by the closing of the mints, opium and cotton—in other words, 
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half of India’s surplus exports—can no longer be advantageously 
shipped to silver countries, and if, at the same time, imports from 
gold countries develop, it is clear that this measure must jeopardise 
the very existence of that favourable trade balance, by which alone 
India can pay her debts abroad. 

Events have already moved fast in the direction of this disastrous 
result, though the recent abandonment of the projected import duty 
on silver modifies the general situation to some extent. It was 
inevitable that, after this, the India Council should meet the London 
market again, by letting their Bills compete on their own merits with 
silver. But it remains to be seen whether exchange can be raised 
merely by keeping the mints closed, since the demand for Council 
Bills depends on the surplus of exports, which is checked as the rupee 
advances. In the meanwhile, for those who will take the trouble to 
study them, my figures will speak for themselves. 

Francis B. Forpes 

January 22, 1894. 


STATE ADVANCES ON CORN IN RUSSIA. 


As a result of the Tariff War with Germany, and the prohibitive 
duties which that country had laid upon imports of Russian grain, 
Russia was practically deprived of her chief market for cereals; and a 
danger had arisen that such an abundance of corn would come into 
the Russian markets, as to cause prices to fall considerably. This 
result, serious at any time, would be specially serious now, as the 
Russian cultivators had been looking to last year’s exceptionally 
abundant harvest to repair, in part, the losses of the recent famine. 
So critical did the position seem to the Russian Government, that a 
special commission was recently appointed, under the presidency of 
M. Antonovich, the Assistant Finance Minister, to ascertain what 
measures the Government could take to prevent the threatened disaster 
to Russian agricultural interests. Some valuable facts were brought 
to light by the commission, and several practical proposals were 
made, amongst others, the establishment of a system of loans on corn 
through the banks, treasuries, and state railways. 

Stress was laid on the necessity of dispensing with all unnecessary 
formalities which might prevent the owners of corn deposited as 
security disposing of it to the best advantage. The propriety of mak- 
ing Local Boards collectively responsible to the banks was also con- 
sidered. And it was further suggested that sufficient credit should be 
allowed to the Local Boards by the Imperial Bank to cover current 
expenses ; thus relieving the Local Boards of the necessity of pressing 
on the collection of taxes from the villagers, who might, in conse- 
quence, be forced to a premature and disadvantageous sale of their 
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A protest was however raised in the commission against the 
proposed system of loans by M. Nikitin, the President of the Kherson 
Local Board, and a recognised authority on peasant cultivation. As 
an alternative to the loan system, M. Nikitin proposed that the 
Government should purchase a certain quantity of corn through the 
Local Boards, thus relieving the congestion of the market in the 
simplest possible way. 

This opinion has many supporters in different parts of Russia. A 
meeting of Kieff landowners recently put the same view before M. 
Yermoloff, the Minister of Agriculture and Imperial Estates. It was 
shown that all sales of corn were practically at a standstill in south- 
western Russia at the very time when cultivators are compelled to 
realise a part of the harvest to cover the expenses of harvesting and 
further agricultural operations, pending the full realisation of the 
year’s crops. 

The question was then raised by members of the commission, 
whether the Government was in a position to purchase corn on a large 
scale. In answer to this question, the Director of the Economic 
Department in the Ministry of the Interior pointed out that, in the 
Government magazines, the quantity of rye alone fell short of the 
normal amount by 120,000,000 poods—that is over 1,600,000 tons—or 
more than two-and-a-half times Russia’s annual rye export to Germany. 
Hence, in the opinion of the commission, if the Russian Government 
took advantage of the present surplus to purchase corn for the Army 
Department, the total export of corn to Germany for two years would 
be replaced, and Russian cultivators would thus have time to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions of the corn market. 

The Russian Government gave effect to the suggestions of the 
commission in two ways: first by very large purchases of corn for the 
Army Department, amounting to about two years’ supplies, and, 
secondly, by organising a system of loans or advances on corn to the 
cultivators directly. Under this system which is already in force, 
loans are made on the security of corn deposits through all local 
branches of the Imperial Bank. Cultivators wishing to avail them- 
selves of these loans furnish the local branch of the bank with a 

statement of the quantity and quality of the grain offered as security, 
and the place of storage. This statement must be accompanied by a 
policy, showing that the grain is insured for the period of the required 
loan; and if in a hired warehouse, proof must be given that the rent 
has been paid for the same period. No other goods may be kept in 
the warehouse or chamber, except the grain offered as security ; 
and the warehouse must be at a convenient distance from the bank. 
On receipt of application for a loan, the bank officials examine 
the corn offered as security in the warehouse, to verify the applicants 
statements. The quantity of the corn is then approximately estimated, 
unless trustworthy documentary evidence is forthcoming, and several 
samples are taken to estimate its quality. The seal of the bank is 
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then set on the warehouse door, which is fastened with double locks ; 
one key being kept by the bank, and the other by the borrower. 

Certain exceptions are allowed to this rule in order that the free 
sale of the corn may be as little as possible impeded. In cases where 
the community of cultivators take upon themselves the joint responsi- 
bility for the proper preservation of the corn deposit, or when the 
borrower is known to the bank to be solvent and trustworthy, no seal 
is set on the warehouse, and the bank’s key is handed to the borrower 
every morning, to be returned to the custody of the bank in the even- 
ing. The samples already mentioned, together with the application and 
certificate of examination, are examined by the bank committee of loans, 
who decide on the amount to be advanced. This amount must not 
exceed three quarters of the local price of the deposit, and may 
further depend on the method of storage, the solvency of the 
borrower, and commercial conditions in general. The loan is then 
either paid to the borrower by the bank directly, through a local 
treasury, or by post ; or the borrower opens a special current account 
on the basis of the loan, receiving the amount in instalments, also 
repayable by instalments. 

The banks charge interest on these loans at from four and a half 
to six per cent. per annum, according to the local expense of the loan 
system. And interest may be paid after expiration of the loan at the 
borrower's, option. The period at present fixed for the duration 
of these loans is nine months, with permission to grant a further 
three months’ extension at the bank’s discretion. The borrower 
further consents to make the rest of his property liable should the 
ultimate sale of the corn deposit not cover the amount of the loan. 
When repayment is made by instalments a proportionate quantity 
of the corn deposit is set free by the bank. 

The interest of the bank is safeguarded by a provision that, should 
the price of grain fall fifteen per cent., the borrower must make a 
further deposit after ten days’ notice from the bank. If this be not 
done the deposit is liable to sale by the bank ; though in exceptional 
cases this sale may be delayed discretionally. 

Similarly, if the deposit, which is from time to time examined by 
the bank officials in the owner’s presence, be found to deteriorate or 
suffer damage, the borrower must either repay the loan or make a 
further deposit. In case of failure to do this, after three days’ notice, 
the bank may repay itself from the borrower's other property. The 
bank officials are assisted by the police and special watchmen in 
the duty of seeing that the seals on deposits are kept intact, and that 
proper measures of security are taken in general. 

The duty of ventilating the ccrn and protecting it from damage 
lies on the borrower, and in case of his negligence, the bank may do 
what is necessary at his expense. The bank may further renew 
insurance policies and leases at the borrower’s expense should these 
lapse before the expiration of the loan. 
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Every facility is afforded to the borrower to dispose of his corn- 
deposit should a favourable opportunity arise; in this case the 
purchaser takes upon himself the responsibility for the repayment of 
the loan, and deducts the amount from the price paid to the 
borrower. 

This whole system of state-loans is largely experimental, and 
involves a certain number of contingencies which can hardly be fore- 
seen; its further practical working will be watched with great 
interest; and on its results, successful or otherwise, much of Russia’s 
future fiscal policy will probably depend. The Russian Government 
hopes that during the period of from nine to twelve months over 
which these loans may extend, the Tariff War with Germany will be 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion through the mediation of the 
Berlin Conference ; in which case Russia’s surplus corn will find its 
way naturally to its old market; or, should this desired result not be 
obtained, that the Russian producers may be able to find new outlets 
for their corn in the markets of the East during the nine months’ 
breathing space given them by this system of advances. 

Should the system, which is at present only a temporary one, prove 
a success, it will doubtless become permanent; and in this case, the 
Russian cultivators would once for .all be released from the clutches 
of the local money-lenders, with whom they are often compelled to 
deposit their corn at ruinous rates of interest, in order to cover 
necessary current expenses. 

The benefit arising from such a change would be immense. Who- 
ever is familiar with the system of agricultural advances in India will 
find in the Russian system much matter for interesting comparison, 
and will see how closely the Russian system of local boards, agri- 
cultural communities, district treasuries and government banks, 
resembles the Indian system. 

On the whole, the Russian Finance Minister is to be congratulated 
on this largely conceived and rapidly executed scheme. 

CHARLES JOHNSTON 


THE Russo-GERMAN TARIFF WAR. 


THE key-note of the Tariff War between Russia and Germany is 
struck by the words of a Berlin paper: ‘The Russians are perfect 
barbarians ; they sell their corn in our markets for next to nothing.’ 
The great landowners, whose interests were endangered by the low 
price of Russian corn, could see in it nothing but a ‘sign of bar- 
barism,’ as their organ expressed it, and they were sufficiently powerful 
to make their interests prevail, even at the risk of raising the price of 
bread for the whole population of the German Empire. 

The Berlin Government gave effect to the wishes of the Agrarian 
Party by introducing a Differential Tariff, in February 1892, the most 
important effect of which was to raise considerably the duties on 
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Russian agricultural produce, especially cereals, although the existing 
duties were already high. This German Differential Tariff was the first 
step which led up to the Tariff War. Germany, or rather, the powerful 
German Agrarian Party, was the aggressor; and this aggressive 
attitude was maintained almost up to the end of the struggle, when 
the commercial deadlock between the two countries made the Berlin 
Conference of October last a necessity. 

So completely were the first aggressions on the side of Germany, that, 
at the very time when the Berlin Government was aiming the 
‘unfavoured nation’ Clauses of the Differential Tariff at Russia’s 
imports of cereals, the Tsar’s Minister of Finance, M. Vyshnegradsky, 
was elaborating a scheme of all-round reduction on import duties, 
the chief effect of which was to give very great advantages to 
Germany’s chief imports to Russia: metals, both manufactured and 
unmanufactured ; and chemicals, which were very largely used by 
the manufacturers of Moscow. 

For some years past, the Russian Government had adopted a 
policy of heavy duties on all manufactured imports; the avowed 
object of which was the encouragement of home manufactures. This 
policy had been in the main successful; a marked advance in Russian 
manufactures was already visible, and the great factories of Moscow— 
the centre of industrial Russia—felt themselves able to compete 
successfully with the manufacturers of the West, and especially of 
Germany. 

Having thus given a very powerful stimulus to Russian manu- 
factures, the St. Petersburg Government felt itself in a position to 
secure a similar benefit for Russian agricultural interests. And the 
general lowering of import duties on manufactured goods was destined 
to this end; for it was expected that the countries whose imports to 
Russia were thus favoured would be willing to give corresponding 
advantages to Russian agricultural products. 

Germany was the largest, as well as the nearest, market for 
Russia’s cereals; and Germany was naturally favoured in Russia’s 
new fiscal policy. But as far as Germany was concerned, the hopes 
of the St. Petersburg Government were disappointed. For, as we 
have already seen, just at the time when the Russian Government 
announced its reduced duties on German imports of metals and 
chemicals, the German Agrarian Party had succeeded in passing a 
Differential Tariff which left Russian agricultural interests in a 
distinctly worse position than before. 

The Russian Government, however, did not despair of removing 
these serious disadvantages. Impressed with the necessity of 
improving the market for Russian agricultural produce, M. Vyshne- 
gradsky opened negotiations with the Berlin Cabinet, pointing out 
the great advantages which German imports of metals and chemicals 
to Russia enjoyed under the new Russian Tariff; and suggesting that, 
in exchange for these advantages, the German Government should 


- 
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give favourable terms of import to Russian cereals, instead of placing 
Russia in the position of an unfavoured nation. 

The German Government, sensible of the material advantage to 
German industrial interests from the reduction of Russian duties, could 
not reply to this suggestion by a simple refusal. At the same time, the 
influence of the German landowners, and the great importance of their 
support in the approaching struggle over the Army Bill, made it im- 
possible for the Berlin Cabinet to give any immediate advantage to 
Russian imports of cereals. The German Government, therefore, 
decided to temporise ; the policy of reducing the duties on Russian 
agricultural products was admitted in principle; and, as the price of 
this admission, the Russian Government was asked to retain the re- 
duced duty on German metals and chemicals. The entire advantage of 
this arrangement remained, of course, with Germany. The admission 
in principle of reductions on the duties on Russian agricultural produce 
was accompanied by a refusal to put this principle into practice until 
still further advantages had been granted by Russia to German 
imports. 

Among these further advantages were certain clauses relating to 
Finland, interesting as bringing out the fact that Russia’s scheme of 
Home Rule for Finland reserved to the Grand Duchy the right of 
independent import and export duties. The Finland duties were then, 
and are at the present moment, considerably lower than the Russian 
duties ; but the German Government, seeking for a pretext to prolong 
the negotiations until after the struggle over the Army Bill, decided to 
ask for a further reduction in the already low duties on imports into 
Finland. 

Other concessions were demanded by Germany; such as the 
equalisation of import duties on Russia’s land and sea frontier, the 
duties on iron and coal coming overland to Russia being somewhat 
higher than in the Baltic ports. A simplification of the customs regu- 
lations was also demanded ; but the really important part of Germany's 
demands was a series of reductions on imports covering nearly the 
whole of Russia’s imports from Germany, and so extensive that it was 
practically impossible for the Russian Government to grant them. 

All this time Germany was reaping the advantage of Russia's 
lowered Tariff, while Russia was receiving absolutely nothing in ex- 
change. So the ‘ haggling of the market’ continued until July 1893, 
when M. Vitté, M. Vyshnegradsky’s successor at the St. Petersburg 
Ministry of Finance, seeing that Germany had secured all the advan- 
tages of the negotiations since their inception two years before, 
determined on more vigorous measures in the interests of Russia. 
These vigorous measures took the form of a Russian Differential Tariff, 
which gave the Russian Government the power of putting pressure on 
the Berlin Cabinet by raising the duties on German imports. At the 
same time, a Commercial Conference between the two nations was 
definitely decided on. 
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As soon as Germany felt the new Russian Tariff, the attitude of the 
Berlin Cabinet became distinctly more conciliatory, although the 
pressure of parties compelled the German Government to retaliate by 
raising still further the duties on Russian cereals. This was replied to 
by a further raising of the Russian Tariff, till a practical deadlock be- 
tween the two countries was brought about. The solution of this 
deadlock was the problem laid before the Commercial Conference, 
which met in Berlin in October. As far as can be judged the result of 
this conference will be distinctly favourable to Russia; for, while 
German industrial interests have been seriously injured by the com- 
mercial deadlock, Russian agriculture has been almost unaffected, 
owing to the vigorous measures taken by M. Vitté to prevent a fall in 
the price of corn in the Russian markets. 

The chief events of the Tariff War are, therefore, Germany’s 
Differential Tariff of February 1892; and Russia’s retaliatory Tariff of 
July 1893. The first half of the struggle was distinctly favourable to 
Germany, but at present it seems as if the ultimate advantage would 


lie with Russia. 
CHARLES JOHNSTON 


Notre.—Since the above was written the Berlin Conference has brought its 
labours to a successful conclusion, and the text of the commercial treaty between 
Russia and Germany has been published. 

Russia’s chief object has been gained. Russian agricultural produce will receive 
the advantage of the ‘more favoured nation’ clauses in the German Tariff. In 
exchange for this concession, Russia has made considerable reductions in the duties 
on German imports, especially metals and chemicals; but the reduced Russian 
duties are still sufficiently high to afford a definite measure of protection to the 
Moscow manufacturers. 

The Russian sea and land duties have been equalised, and the present low duties 
on imports into Finland are to remain unchanged until December 31, 1898, when 


they will be gradually raised to the level of the Russian duties; the process of 
equalisation extending over seven years. The Russo-German Commercial Treaty 


is to remain in force till December 31, 1903. 
C. J. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE MORTALITY AMONG PERSONS WITH 
CoNSUMPTIVE FAmiIty HIstTory 


OnE of the most interesting questions in mortality statistics is 
that of hereditary influences, but very little light has hitherto been 
thrown on this subject. What ‘effect will the good or bad health 
of the present generation have on that of the future one? In 


which way will nature eliminate the fatal germs of a family dis- 
position? Will they disappear through a gradual dying out of the 
persons with such a disposition, or will they in the course of time grow 
less dangerous till at last they have lost entirely their original character ? 
All these questions have hitherto been left almost unanswered in spite 
of the great scientific and economic interest attached to them. 
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This paper offers some contributions to the solution of this 
difficult problem, choosing the most important of all the human 
diseases. In the first place, I will mention some previous attempts 
to solve the problems ; in dealing with them I shall have an oppor- 
tunity of showing the difficulties in dealing with the question itself. 

An important contribution has been made by Dr. Reginald E. 
Thompson in his interesting work: The different Aspects of Family 
Phthisis (London 1884). The materials are gathered in the Hospital 
for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest at Brompton, the cases ex- 
tending over a quarter of a century. The methods used by the author 
will be easily seen by the following example. Dr. Thompson tabulates 
(p. 52-53) 1,000 actual cases of males, and 1,000 of females, from 
whom a history of an absence of family phthisis was obtained. Out of 
the 1,000 cases of males 19 only were registered under the age 
of 15, 131 between 15-20, 202 between 20-25, &c. After the age of 
35 there is a rapid decrease : between 35 and 40 there are thus only 74 
cases, between 50 and 55 22, and after 60 only 1. Dr. Thompson con- 
cludes that the liability to the attack is slight before the age of 15, after 
this age it becomes much intensified, the most susceptible period being 
between 20 and 35, and after 45 this susceptibility is much diminished. 
By comparing these numbers with those in the table of female cases 
he finds that, whereas among males the susceptibility begins to diminish 
after 35 the diminution rapidly progressing till the end of life, an even 
rate of susceptibility is maintained among the females during two 
quinquennial periods between 30 and 40. In order to explain this 
difference he publishes a table showing the proportionate number of 
single, married, and widowed women attacked by acquired family 
phthisis. From the distribution according to age of 299 married and 
570 single women, he concludes that the susceptibility of single women 
is rapidly decreasing after 30 years of age, while that of married 
women maintains its intensity between 25 and 40. 

It will not be difficult to prove the inconsistency of these conclusions. 
Dr. Thompson finds that out of 1,000 females attacked by phthisis 204 
were single women aged 20-25, 105 25-30 years, and only 35 30-35 
years, whereas for married women the corresponding numbers were 
42,77 and 61. But these numbers prove nothing with regard to the 
susceptibility of the disease if we have no knowledge of the distribu- 
tion according to age of the population which sends the patients to 
the hospital. Evidently the number of spinsters must be rapidly 
decreasing from one quinquennium to another, whereas this will not be 
the case with the married women, these being constantly recruited by 
marriage from the ranks of the spinsters. No wonder therefore that the 
susceptibility seems so different. In Denmark, according to the Census 
of 1880, the number of unmarried women aged 20-25 was 69,000, be- 
tween 25 and 30, 34,000, and between 30 and 35, 17,000 were registered. 
But the corresponding numbers for the married women were 17,000, 
41,000 and 47,000. If the population is recruiting the hospital in the 
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same proportion, there is very little striking in the quoted number of 
cases of acquired phthisis. But even if we know this distribution ac- 
cording to age we are not allowed to conclude anything from the 
numbers. The question is how many persons are attended to in their 
own homes. It may be, that all classes and ages are equally inclined 
to use the hospital, the proportion of patients in the hospital and in 
private houses being the same throughout. If this be the case we may 
of course quite safely draw our conclusions as to the varying frequency 
of the disease, but there is very little chance that this homogeneity of 
the materials actually exists. It is not improbable that persons with- 
out a home would apply to the hospital during a disease that would 
never be treated in the hospital if the patient were married and had a 
home of herown. It may happen that the graver cases more frequently 
are treated in the hospital than the less serious ones. It will thus be 
very difficult from such materials to draw any conclusions with regard to 
the influence of age, sex,and marriage, &c., on the frequency and character 
of the cases. We may however take the materials separately in a few 
directions so as to draw safe conclusions. Thus, by comparing the 
numbers of cases of acquired and inherited phthisis, we may take it 
for granted that a serious case of inherited phthisis is as likely to be 
treated in a hospital as an acquired one. Unfortunately Dr. Thompson 
has not arranged his tables very favourably for such investigations, 
the tables of acquired and of inherited phthisis are both based on 1,000 
actual cases, and there is very little information as to the relative 
frequency of the two different kinds of the disease. But even in 
spite of this deficiency we may derive some information from an inspec- 
tion of the distribution according to age. By calculating the average 
age of males treated for acquired and inherited phthisis, we thus find a 
considerable difference, the average age for inherited phthisis being 
smaller than for acquired. It therefore seems probable that the latter 
generally makes its attack later than the former. It might be objected 
that the patient’s memory as to family records is better in youth 
than later on in life; but if the data are sufficiently correct the con- 
clusion is perfectly safe. 

There is another objection which might be raised against this result 
that evidently the cases of family phthisis frequently are not inherited 
but acquired. Two persons belonging to the same family may acquire < 
phthisical disease totally independently of each other. Among the 
1,000 cases thus recorded a number ought in reality to be transferred 
to the cases of acquired phthisis, and vice versi—some cases being 
probably recorded among the acquired where there is an undoubted 
family disposition. But this deficiency of the material will probably 
not subvert the results, but only render them a little indistinct. If 
we are but entitled to maintain that the group of acquired cases con- 
tains relatively fewer cases of inherited phthisis than the other group, the 
influence of the causes prevalent among persons with inherited phthisis 
will appear quite clearly, even if we cannot measure the effect in exact 
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numbers. Let us, for instance, suppose that the probability for a person 
of a certain age attacked by inherited phthisis to suffer from an acute 
form of that disease is 0:4, and for a person with acquired phthisis 0-2, 
and let us further suppose that 10 per cent. out of the cases of ac- 
quired phthisis are erroneously registered among the inherited, and 
vice versd. Among 100 of the latter group we should then find 290+ 
1-10 cases of acute phthisis, or 38 instead of 40; in the former we 
should find 22 instead of 20. The difference has thus been diminished. 
If the data had been intermixed so much that 25 per cent. of one 
group had been registered in the other, we should find 35 and 25 instead 
of 40 and 20, and if 40 per cent. of each group had erroneously been 
transferred to the other group, 32 and 28. Even if only 55 per cent. had 
been left in each group, 45 per cent. being extraneous elements, we get a 
difference between the relative numbers of acute cases, these being 31 
and 29. The difference is consequently smaller than it would be, if 
the data were quite correct, but the numbers we find point in the right 
direction.! 

These remarks can be applied very frequently, for in almost every 
statistical enquiry it proves impossible to keep the groups quite clearly 
out of each other, this preventing us from finding exact values of the 
probabilities but not of observing the direction of the causes in action. 

Notwithstanding the results which might be derived from observa- 
tions like Dr. Thompson’s, it must be taken for granted that these 
results are few and meagre in comparison with the great labour 
required to compile the data. If we want to know the effect of family 
phthisis it is necessary to know the number of persons who have been 
exposed to risk. This remark applies to another recently published 
investigation by Mr. Manly, in the Journal of the Institute of 
Actuaries, July, 1892: An attempt to measure the extra risk arising 
from a consumptive family history, when the lifesproposed for assurance 
is physically sound and healthy. 


1 Let two groups consist of a+a,, and 6+6,, elements, and the probabilities of a 
certain event be p and qg, where p>g. If a, and b, cases have erroneously been regis- 
tered in the other group, we shall find in the former group a+, instead of a+a, 
in the latter b+a, and the expected number of events will be in the former 


pa+qb, . pa,+qb y, ee : ab — a,b, 

= ———_ the latter = —. We have - =(p -q)————_——_—_—— 

ser b, in the latter q, @,+6 e now have p, —q, =(p VG+b a, +0) 
=(p- D( zh - a The condition that p,> q¢,iwhen p>q is that the quantity 


a a, 
a+b, a,+6 
a . on ° . 
whereas——!—. signifies the ratio of extraneous elements in the other group. Conse- 
v 


a+ 
quently if the former proportion is greater than the latter, if in other words the 


picture formed by the statistical data is not entirely wrong, the answer given by 
these data will point in the right direction. 

It will further be seen that the difference p,—q is always smaller than p-q, 
The effect of the causes in action is consequently greater than it appears to be from 


‘ a“ oe : g4 : 
is positive. 5 is the ratio of originalfelements in the group a+),, 
a 
1 


the incorrect data. 
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The author compiles the statistical data from the experience of a 
life office, thus being enabled to observe the number of deaths taking 
place among a certain number of persons. The probability of dying 
can thus be calculated if the data are otherwise reliable, and on these 
values extra premiums covering the risk arising from applicants 
with a consumptive family history can be safely based. 

Though the basis thus is thoroughly correct, grave objections can be 
made to the application of these principles. The main objection is, 
that the author almost entirely leaves out of consideration the casual 
deviations from the averages, which frequently appear when the numbers 
are not very great. To show this I shall quote some of the conclusions 
at which Mr. Manly arrives. Whén there is evidence that a brother 
or sister died from consumption and the applicants are perfectly healthy, 
he finds a close correspondence to the Institute of Actuaries H™ Table, 
the total number of expected deaths being 94 and the actual number of 
deaths 95. When one of the parents died of consumption, he finds an 
excess of mortality, viz. 42 actual cases of death and 34 expected. A 
similar deviation appears in the cases where the mother died of child- 
birth (or both mother and a sister), which is generally considered to 
arise from consumption, when no other evidence is forthcoming, the 
actual number of deaths being 69 against 55 as expected. The author 
then proceeds to construct graduated mortality tables on the two latter 
groups of facts, and on these tables are based the extra premiums 
for applicants with a consumptive family history. 

It is evident from an examination of these numbers that this is too 
small a basis for safe conclusions as to the influence of a family dis- 
position as regards health. Ifsome few unexpected cases of deaths 
take place in a class of persons exposed to risk, the number of deaths 
may easily swell from 34 to 42, asin the group where one of the parents 
died of phthisis. Even froma practical point of view, without referring 
to the theory of statistics and the laws of error, it would appear very 
hazardous to build on these numbers. The deviation is 23 to 24 per 
cent. of the expected number, but nobody can tell if the average 
mortality in future will bear the same relation to the H™ table. A 
single death more or less would cause an increase or decrease of 3 per 
cent. And this preliminary result will be corroborated if we make use 
of the results of the Theory of Statistics. As measure for the casual 
deviations from the average I shall, in the following, use the mean 
error. According to the theory of probabilities the mean error is /m p q, 
m being the number of observations, » the probability of the event, and 
q=1-—~p, the probability that this event shall not take place. In the 
present case we may leave q out of consideration, this fraction being very 
near 1, and we thus find ,/m p as an approximated value of the mean 
error. This again is evidently the square root of the expected number 
of deaths. If we expect 34 deaths the mean error will be about 6, in 
the case of 55 expected deaths we shall have 7 to 8. According to the 
theory of probabilities the deviation will in one case out of three be 
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greater than the mean error, in one case out of 20 greater than twice 
the mean error, while the probability that the deviation will be greater 
than 4 times the mean error is extremely small. 

These remarks would only have a theoretical interest, if there were 
no correspondence between these results and the actual observations 
It might be, that in reality the deviations for instance were much 
smaller than would be supposed according to the law of error; there 
is also a chance that they are greater, and till it has been proved 
that the law under certain circumstances holds good it has no value. 
By numerous experiments, for which I beg to refer to my ‘Theory of 
Statistics, 1890,’ it has in fact been proved, that the limits of the casual 
deviations very rarely are narrower than according to the law of error, 
most frequently they are much wider than supposed by the theory, but 
very often the actual law of error cxn be brought to correspond to the 
theoretical law. ‘ 

Taking now this favourable supposition that there is such a corres- 
pondence we find on returning to Mr. Manly’s paper, 34 expected deaths 
in the group where one of the parents died from consumption against 
42 asexpected. The mean error being about 6 the deviation is about 14 
times the mean error. But we very often observe much greater devia- 
tions. In one case out of 5 we may expect a deviation greater than 8, 
in one case out of 20 a deviation greater than 12, &e., even if there is no 
difference between the mortality of the group and that of the H™ Table. 
If 10 life offices investigate a certain class of applicants, each with an 
average of 34 deaths, one of them would according to the theory of 
probabilities find a mortality greater than 42, another a mortality 
smaller than 26. The former would conclude that the mortality among 
these applicants was several per cent. greater than ordinary, the latter 
that the mortality was very small. But the only true conclusion 
would be that the data were insufficient to allow any trustworthy 
statistical results. 

Returning to Mr. Manly’s paper we may find by examination of 
new data, that he is right in estimating the mortality among applicants 
whose father or mother died from consumption between } and } greater 
than the H™ mortality. But it may be that the mortality is much 
greater. It is not impossible that the average mortality by further 
observations would be found to be even 60 per cent. or more above 
what is expected according to the H™ Table. If this average mortality 
were for instance 70 per cent. greater, the number of deaths would be 
58. The mean error would be 7 to 8 and a deviation downwards 
like 16, or about twice the mean error, would bring the number down 
to 42, which is the observed number. Nor is it improbable that the 
mortality is smaller than according to the H™ table. If the mortality 
were 10 per cent. smaller, or 31, the deviation above the average, to 42, 
would equally amount to twice the mean error. We thus see that the 
observations prove very little, the range of casual deviations being so 


1 Grundziige der Theorie der Statistik, Jena, 1890 
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wide that we cannot tell if the true average number be even smaller 
than 31 or greater than 58. 

From what has been explained it follows that the alleged increased 
mortality among the group of applicants whose father or mother died 
of consumption cannot be considered as proved by Mr. Manly’s data. 
There is some better evidence of an increased mortality in the group of 
persons, whose mother died of childbirth. The expected number of 
deaths in this group being 55 and the actual number 69 we have a 
mean error of 7 to 8, whereas the deviation is twice the mean error. 
But even here the conclusion as to an intensified mortality is evidently 
not quite safe. Somewhat clearer evidence may be got by adding the 
two groups together, The number of data being then greater, the law of 
great numbers consequently comes better into action. We find 89 
expected deaths and 111 actual ones; the mean error being 9} and 
the deviation 22, and accordingly a greater probability of an intensified 
mortality than in each group separately ; but whether the mortality is 
for instance 25 per cent. above the H™ table or 20, 30, &c., is left quite 
uncertain. 

Mr. Manly adds up the number of deaths among persons whose 
sister or brother died of consumption, finding thus 128 cases against 
124 as expected. The difference is very small, but nevertheless it 
cannot be held as proved that no difference existed between the 
mortality in this group and that of the H table. It is not impossible 
that further observations will give evidence of a mortality like that 
prevailing among persons whose father or mother died of phthisis. 
Supposing in the latter group 42 to be the exact average mortality, the 
number of expected deaths among the collaterals, if the mortality were 
the same, would be 153 with a mean error of 12 to 13. The devia- 
tion from 153 to 128 only twice the mean error would evidently be 
within the scope of possibility. 

Taking all the groups considered by Mr. Manly together we find 
231 expected and 255 actual deaths. The mean error is 15 and we 
have thus a deviation only 1} times the mean error. It is therefore 
not impossible that the applicants with a consumptive family history 
show merely the ordinary mortality. 

The main objection to Mr. Manly’s investigation is thus that the 
materials are too small. If some other life offices would treat their 
observations in the same way, the eventual extra risk might be calcu- 
lated, but, before these data are to hand, we are ignorant as to the effect 
of a family predisposition on persons accepted for life insurance. 

But even if this problem were solved the question as to the 
mortality among persons with a consumptive family history would be 
far from being so. It would only be the physically sound and healthy 
whose mortality would be known, but behind these lucky applicants 
there are vast numbers of rejected. In every life office numbers will 
apply for insurance who are rejected on account of ill-health, family pre- 
disposition, &c., only the very healthiest being accepted. In this respect 
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the life offices necessarily act very cautiously ; having no data as to the 
mortality of such persons they prefer rejecting them altogether or 
charging them with a high premium, taken so to speak at random. If 
they had mortality tables for all such applicants, one or more for heart 
disease, others for consumption in different stages, &c., they might cal- 
culate extra premiums that would cover the increased risk, which 
would be a great benefit for the applicants. Actuarial skill has 
here a vast uncultivated field; having worked out the observations 
as to healthy persons into very minute details that science ought to 
turn to these important and so long neglected problems. That the 
mortality among the accepted applicants has only been 255 deaths 
against 231 as expected seems to show that the medical advice of the 
life office is very cautious and careful. If the medical advisers were 
to show yet more skill and foresight they would probably reject some 
more applicants thus reducing the mortality to that of the H™ table. 

How then is the problem to be solved? In a small country like 
Denmark it would not be impossible to trace the life of all the rejected 
applicants, genealogical history being rather flourishing in such small 
communities. Of course the first trial would not give quite satisfac- 
tory results, but by-and-by a series of tables might be constructed which 
might be used for calculating the extra premiums. In a country like 
England this way of solving the problem would of course meet with 
many difficulties, but the fact that the register of marriages, births, and 
deaths in Somerset House can be kept in order seems to show that 
even in a large community such a problem might gradually be solved. 
In fact there have been collected data in England bearing on this question, 
viz. the materials which the late Charles Ansell, jun., has dealt with in 
his Family Statistics, 1874. Through the courtesy of the National Life 
Assurance Society I have had access to these materials, and I shall 
attempt in the following pages to explain the main results of an in- 
vestigation of these data as to the influence of family phthisis. 

Among these data I selected all the returns where a death from 
phthisis, consumption or tuberculosis, &c., was recorded. From the 
day of this death the family concerned was taken under observation. 

The causes of death could not of course be considered as very exact. 
Very often the cause was not at all recorded, and where there are 
duplicates, two members of the family each sending a return, the causes 
of death frequently differ more or less. The popular nomencla- 
ture is of course very vague, dropsy for instance being not uncom- 
monly assigned as the cause of death. But on the whole there is 
reason to believe that the general character of the selected group is not 
disturbed by the alleged deficiency of the data. At all events—as was 
explained above—it is probable that the effect of family phthisis will 
appear in the selected group, though perhaps with a smaller intensity 
than it really has. 

The following table gives the chief results of a comparison between 
the mortality experience for families generally according to Mr. Ansell’s 
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tables, and that among the families with a consumptive history, includ- 
ing all cases where the father, the mother, or a sister or brother died 
of consumption, the first year of life having been left out of the 











question. 
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There is thus aconsiderable difference between the mortality among 
persons with a consumptive family history and the general class. In 
the former group altogether 504 deaths were expected, whereas 667 
deaths actually took place, the mortality being consequently about 4 
greater than according to the general table. But this abnormal 
mortality does not appear in all ages, the specific ‘ phthisical’ age 
15-35 showing the greatest difference from the general mortality. An 
examination of the following abstract will show this. 
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At the age 35-65 there is apparently only a small difference between 
the mortality in the two groups. Taking both sexes together we have 
252 actual deaths and 238 expected ones the difference being only 14. 
It may be that this is a true expression of the real sanitary state, 
there is also a possibility that the mortality in reality is greater, but 
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at all events it is not probable that the mortality is proportionally less 
favourable than at the age 15-35 with altogether 223 expected and 
345 actual deaths, the difference amounting to several times the mean 
error. There seems also to be a difference at the age 1-15 (70 
deaths against 42 as expected, the difference being considerable com- 
pared with the mean error) but the main actuarial interest is attached 
to the age 15-35. Out of the 345 actual deaths during this period of life 
170 were recorded as phthisical, which is much more than that of the 
population generally. It follows from what has been explained that 
the mortality table of persons with a family history of consumption 
has a different appearance from the common one. The former has a 
maximum at about 20, whereas the latter shows a constantly decreasing 
mortality from 1 to 15 years, and, after the age of 15, witha single slight 
exception, a constantly increasing mortality. The following diagram 
will give an approximate idea of this movement (for males), the distance 
between the curve and the horizontal line representing the values of 
the intensity of the mortality at different ages. 
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This peculiar character of the mortality table of persons with a 
consumptive family history will, in certain cases, necessitate alterations 
in the ordinary way of the payment of regular yearly insurance 
premiums. The yearly premium will commonly be constantly increas- 
ing with the age at entrance and the surrender value of the policy 
will consequently always be positive. But, if for instance, the yearly 
premium at 20 were higher than at 30, a person who entered at 20 might 
at 30 give up his insurance and apply again for insurance at a lower 
premium, the life office consequently suffering a loss equal to the value 
of the annuity of the difference of the premiums at 20 and 30. But 
a life office might of course avoid this difficulty by temporary premiums 
ceasing for instance after 10 or 20 years. 

In order to judge of the effect of the family disposition I have cal- 
culated approximate net premiums for a temporary assurance ceasing 
at 65 (at which age my observations stop.) I have used a short method 
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based on the ungraduated tables and supposing the force of mortality 
constant during each successive period of 5 or 10 years.1_ The influence 
of a family predisposition after 65 being probably comparatively small 
we might perhaps be entitled to complete the life table after 65 with 
the H™ Table, thus being able to calculate premiums for an insurance 
for lifetime, but I shall not here enter upon such details. 


Persons with a Family Predisposition. General Table. 
—| 
Age. Single Premium, | Yearly Premium. | Single Premium. | Yearly Premium. 


| 
= = | a ee 


20 27°9 1°37 24°1 1°13 | 
30 27°2 7 23°9 1°26 
40 26 2 1:70 23°5 1°50 
50 23°8 2°18 20°6 1°87 


There is thus a marked difference between the net premiums ac- 
cording to the two tables, and the difference would be still greater if all 
the persons with a family predisposition could be left out of the general 
table. But at all events the premium for an otherwise healthy person 
with a family predisposition would not be so high as to be impossible 
for the applicant to pay, and many persons would evidently look upon it 
as a great benefit to be accepted at a moderate extra premium instead 
of being rejected, even if this extra premium for reasons which it will 
not be necessary to explain must be proportionately greater than these 
numbers show. 

Returning to the mortality statistics we may ask whether the 
alleged influence of a family history of consumption may not often be 
the result of other causes. Two persons living in the same house may 
be attacked by the same contagion ; the disease thus not arising from 
an inherited disposition but being in both cases acquired. 

The cause of error may however be, to a certain extent, eliminated 
if we date the observations from a later period, instead of taking the 
persons under observation at the moment when a sister or brother 
died of consumption we may put it off, for instance, 5 years. This will 
reduce the mortality a little, but there will still remain a considerable 
difference between the mortality in the two groups. I shall only here 
give an abstract of the results. 

There is hardly any difference between the actual mortality and 
that expected according to the phthisical table (printed on page 150) 
during the ages 5-15 and 35-65. But between 15 and 35 there is a 
smaller mortality than expected, though it is still somewhat greater 
than according to the general table. Altogether there were 226 deaths 


! The force of mortality being 4,, u,, &c., we have approximately, if the number 
of living in age w, according to the life table, is lx: 


b= Eo ny” ty = 1s ( + Ha). 
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among males and females, whereas 251 were expected according to 
the phthisical table, and 164 according to the general one. In the 
latter case there is a great probability of an intensified mortality in 
the phthisical families, but also in the former case there seems to be 4 
difference, viz. that the mortality decreases a little after the lapse of 
5 years after the first death from phthisis,! leaving at all events a con- 
siderable surplus compared to the general table. 

I have also followed up the cases where more than one death from 
phthisis has taken place in one family. Examining the members of 
these families from the date of the second or third death of phthisis, 
I find the following main results— 


1 The calculation of the mean error is in this case a little more complicated 
than under the supposition that we can look upon the rates of ‘mortality as 
definitely fixed by numerous observations. Here both the data in the group of 
selected persons, and in the other group of which the mortality is taken as 
typical, are liable to casual deviations. Let d, be the number of deaths during 
the first five years, d, the number of deaths after this date; let m, and m, be 
the years of life. The difference between the expected and actual deaths wil 


d, + d, m,m d d, d Z 
then be (1 — 2 )ms he ee ( 1_“ ): The mean error of —' being 
M, + My Mm, + MAM, My m, 
eee es d : 
approximately / ls we shall have as the mean error of the above expression 
1 


m,M, 1 9 
beat J a a . 2 
a r/ 1,+ -2,. Inthe present case we have d, = 119, d, = 126, se 

PACCATS m mM > mM, 73 


and consequently the mean error = 9. The deviation 251 — 226 = 25 is thus nearly 


three times the mean error. 
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Two Deaths from Phthisis in the Family. 
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The mortality is thus much greater than in families where only 
one death from phthisis has taken place, this being consequently 
an aggravating circumstance taking into consideration the health of 
applicants, nevertheless even the additional premiums covering the 
extra risk for such persons would not be unattainable for the 
applicants. 

These observations are, as explained above, incomplete and _ in- 
sufficient, but I hope that this paper may at least induce others to take 
up the same question, and may afford some help to those who do so. 

HaraLtD WESTERGAARD 


Proressor J. S. NicHo“son on ‘ ConsuMERS’ REnv.’ 


THE measurement of the gain or loss resulting to consumers from 
the change of the price of an article—technically termed Conswmers’ 
Rent-—is of some practical, and great theoretical, interest. 

Employing the principle, though not the term, Dupuit long ago drew 
important conclusions concerning the utility of canals and other means 
of communication, and the rates which should be charged for their use.1 
In an improved form the doctrine of Consumers’ Rent is employed by 
Professor Marshall to confute the maxim that no work which will 
not ‘produce an income sufficient to defray the interest on its cost’ 
can ‘be worth the labour spent on it.’2 Even more original con- 


' See the references given in the article on Dupuit in Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political 


Economy. 
* Principles of Economics, Book V., ch. xiii., § 8. p. 524, 2nd Ed. 
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clusions are deduced by him concerning the effects of taxes and 
bounties.!_ For instance, the receipts from a tax (or expenditure on a 
bounty) may in certain cases exceed the loss (or be exceeded by the 
gain) of the consumer. Of course such conclusions are weakened in 
practice by the imperfection of Governmental action and other concrete 
circumstances to which Professor Marshall alludes.? 

The theoretical interest of the principle under consideration is even 
greater. To take only one branch—international values—the theory of 
Consumers’ Rent supplies what is wanting in Mill’s treatment of the 
subject when, as pointed out by Jevons,? he treats value as the measure 
of the benefit which a nation derives from its trade. How serious the 
omission made by Mill may prove is shown by the example of Cournot, 
who, in his estimate of the advantages of Free Trade, deliberately 
neglects the advantage derived by consumers from the extension of 
their purchases in consequence of a fall of price, ‘ parce que cet avantage 
n’est pas numériquement appréciable.’+ I should be inclined to 
attribute the paradoxical character of Cournot’s conclusions principally 
to the neglect of Consumers’ Rent, rather than with Professor Bastable 
to the ‘desire to discover a scientific basis for Protectionism’® dis- 
turbing a usually serene judgment. 

But the theoretic interest of Consumers’ Rent is not confined to 
Economies in its narrower definition, the province of supply and demand. 
The principle concerns the publicist as affording the most perfect 
example of utilitarian calculus. Some of the writers who have best 
treated of the relation of utility to value have lent the weight of their 
authority against utilitarianism. Thus, Dr. Bonar writes,® ‘ All that 
mathematical economics needs to assume is that a material quantity 
of goods will be in a certain proportion to a greater or less strength of 
motive.’ Professor Marshall has not committed himself to a theory on 
the ultimate principle of action.“ But his practice appears to me to 
meet the objection to utilitarianism on which speculative philosophers, 
such as T. H. Green and even Dr. Bonar, have relied largely ; that the 
summation of pleasures and comparison of the sums is inconceivable 
or unworkable. Consider the following passage : 

‘If we take averages sufficiently broad to cause the personal peculiarities of individuals 
to counterbalance one another, the money which people of equal incomes will give to 


obtain a pleasure or avoid a pain is an extremely accurate measure of the pleasure or the 


1 Principles of Economics, Book V., ch. xii. 2 Loe. cit., § 6. 

3 Theory of Political Economy, ch. iv., section on The Gain by Exchange. Cairnes in 
his treatment of the subject (Leading Principles, Part III., ch. v., § 2) may seem to be 
feeling after the principle of Consumers’ Rent. ‘ What is the true criterion of the gain 
on foreign trade? I reply, the degree in which it cheapens commodities and renders 


them more abundant.’ 

4 Principes Mathématiques, p. 159. Cf. ibid., p. 154. 

5 International Trade, Appendix C, p. 173. 

6 Philosophy and Political Economy, p. 224. 

7 In his speech at the meeting of the British Economic Association in 1893 (Economic 
JOURNAL, Vol. iii. p. 388 et seg.) he uses language similar to Dr. Bonar's. 
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pain. If there are a thousand persons living in Sheffield, and another thousand in Leeds, 
each with about £100a year, and a tax of £1 is levied on all of them, we may be sure 
that the loss of pleasure which the tax will cause in Sheffield is almost exactly equal to 
that which it will cause in Leeds ; and similarly anything that increased all the incomes 
by £1 would give command over almost exactly the same amount of additional pleasure 
in the two towns.’ ! 

* Differences may generally be neglected when we consider the average of large num- 
bers of people. If those numbers include rich and poor in equal proportions, aggregate 


2 


price becomes a fair measure of utility.’ * 


What Bentham called ‘lots of happiness,’ thus treated, appears 
to me at least, ponderable and almost palpable.* 

That an advance in this direction should be unanimously received 
was not to be expected. Of the objections which have been raised 
against the doctrine of Consumers’ Rent, none are more deserving of 
attention than those which Professor J. 8. Nicholson has inserted in 
his splendid Principles of Political Economy.* I regret that I have 
not an opportunity of expressing my estimate of Professor Nicholson's 
authority by considering his volume as a whole; and that my reference 
to the work is confined to the one passage which does not command 
my admiration and assent. 

The points in Professor Nicholson’s criticism which seem to deserve 
special notice may be arranged under three main heads.® ; 

I. Utility cannot be measured by money. This objection presents 
three subdivisions. 
(a) Money is at best a measure of utility for one individual.® 


' Principles, Book III., § 2, p. 185, 

* Ibid., marginal note. 

3 The use of the principle of averages which distinguishes Professor Marshall’s treat- 
ment of problems relating to utility is less explicitly contained in what Bentham says 
about ‘ chance of happiness.’ (Propositions of Pathology, Part L, ch. 6; Works, vol. I., 
p. 305, ed. 1843). It is indeed implicit in common-sense. Professor Marshall, as I 
interpret the passage above quoted, only claims to put into exact language a part at 
least—Bentham might claim the whole—of what ordinary people mean when they speak 
of one tax as causing a greater amount of distress than another which brings in an equal 
revenue, 

4 Book I., ch. iii., §§ 3-7, and Note on Professor Marshall's Treatment of Consumers’ 
Rent. 

° There are indeed many side hits which I am prevented from parrying by a regard 
for brevity and unity, and by the well-known difficulty of refuting a witticism. 

For example, in the note on p. 56, Professor Nicholson says: ‘Those who have most 
logically tried to carry out the measurement of utility by price have been forced to 
the conclusion that value depends only on utility. Cf Dr. Smart’s Theory of Value, 
p. 8.’ But what if the implied compliment to the Austrian school is not deserved ! 

Again, at the end of the note on p. 65, Professor Nicholson says: ‘ No expansion of 
the formula, ‘‘the more we have the less we want,” can be a sufficient substitute for the 
enumeration of the many actual conditions which govern the consumption of wealth and 
the prices of commodities and services.’ The remark derives its pungency from the 
insinuation that Jevons and Professor Marshall have treated the general laws of utility asa 
substitute for more concrete information. Their whole work shows that they have not. 

® Loc. cit., p. 54, par. 2, sub fin. ; p. 55, par. 4; p. 57, par. 1; p. 59, pars. 2 and 


3 3 65. 
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‘We can never get beyond one individual.’ We should otherwise have to ‘ assume 
that all the buyers have the same incomes and the same tastes, and in fact are in all 
respects similar.’ ! 


Undoubtedly there is a great gulf between one’s own and other 
people’s feelings. But it must be leaped over by common sense, and 
bridged by sympathy.’ 

Once it is admitted that other people’s pleasures exist and may be 
reckoned like one’s own, they come under the category of quantity, and 
are amenable, like other quantities, to the law of averages; so as to 
admit of conclusions like Professor Marshall’s above cited. ‘ The loss of 
pleasure which the tax will cause in Sheffield is almost exactly equal 
to that which it will cause in Leeds.’ 

Referring to this passage Professor Nicholson says: 


‘But the conclusion is purely formal ; the important point is that a tax of £1 per head 
would impose burdens on the members of the community ranging from zero. to the pains 
of starvation, eviction, beggary and the like. The principle of equality of sacrifice 
cannot be simplified in the manner proposed.’ 


But, as I understand, Professor Marshall asserts equality of sacrifice, 
not between different classes in either Leeds or Sheffield, but between 
‘a thousand persons living in Sheffield, and another thousand in 
Leeds.’ Professor Marshall is scrupulously careful to speak of money 
as measuring pleasure only with reference, either to an individual, or 
a group of persons among whom rich and poor, sensitive and phlegmatic 
natures, are distributed in normal proportions. The cautious use of 
the principle of averages which Professor Marshall has again and again 
insists on * appears to me to fully meet the difficulty which Professor 
Nicholson finds in the diversity of individual dispositions. 

(8) But even for the individual money does not measure utility. 


We may... . look upon a man as earning money by labour and in reality exchanging 
his labour against commodities by means of money. In this case we should suppose 
that he would go on working until the disutility or discomfort of earning another penny 
was just greater than the utility or comfort of spending this extra penny. Here, how- 
ever, we are only comparing the utility (say) of an extra pipe with the disutility of an 
extra quarter of an hour’s labour. 

‘The penny does not measure either the utility or the disutility. It throws no light 
whatever on the question how much pleasure he feels in smoking or how much pain in 
working.’ ° 

‘A clinical thermometer will measure accurately the heat of the body, but it says 
nothing of the corresponding feeling. Heat is one thing as a mode of motion—another as 
a sensation.’ § 


LP. 67, par. 1s psd9. 

* The practical postulate is well stated by Dr. Venn in his Empirical Logic, p. 569. 

* P.-64. 

4 See, in addition to the passage already cited and its context, Principles, pp. 542-3 
where a want of caution in this respect on the part of Jevons is noticed. 

5 Professor Nicholson’s Principles, p. 56. 6 Ibid. P. 60, note. 
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I admit that a penny does not measure utility in the same sense as 
a yard measure, length ; and I accept the analogy of the thermometer as 
fair, and even favourable.!. But once more I fall back upon common 
sense, and what Hume would call a sceptical solution of sceptical 
doubts. ‘ Nature will always maintain her rights,’ as he says. ‘ These 
principles may flourish and triumph in the schools where it is indeed 
difficult to refute them ; but, as soon as they leave the shade and by 
the presence of real objects which actuate our passions and sentiments 
are put in opposition to the more powerful principles of our nature, 
they vanish like smoke.’ Indeed it is not necessary to leave the 
schools in order to be convinced that by taking the thermometer as a 
measure of sensation, the comfort both of an individual and a class 
may be promoted. In a school of which I know orders are given, in 
the interest both of the teacher and the taught, that the temperature 
should be kept at 60° Fahr. In the reading-room of the British 
Museum the temperature is maintained at 65°, I know not in whose 
interest. I am disposed to think that the comfort of the studious 
public would be increased if the temperature were reduced from 65° to 
60° ; judging from the emphatic complaints about the excessive heat 
which I have heard many readers express. When during the fiery 
season of last August the fanning apparatus designed to cool the reading- 
room failed to act, there were those who thought that the public 
money expended in making the heat uncomfortable in winter might 
be advantageously diverted to securing a desirable cool in summer. 
But an attempt on the part of the Governing Body to promote the 
comfort of the students by such an adjustment must appear to Professor 
Nicholson futile. ‘ Heat,’ he would remind the languid reader, ‘is 
one thing as a mode of motion, another as a sensation. The mar- 
ginal disutility of over-heating cannot be measured by the degrees of a 
thermometer, unless all the readers have the same clothes and the 
same studies, ‘and in fact are in all respects similar.’ 2 

(y) There remains the objection that ‘if utility . .. . were 
measurable in terms of money, then we ought to be able to measure in 
terms of money not merely the utilities that possess exchange value 
but others equally. . . . But we cannot express even the marginal 
utility of sunshine in terms of price.’3 I reply (1) of the cases thus 
excepted, some are not exceptions. I have heard of lodgings with 
access to sunshine fetching a higher rent than others less advantage- 
ously situated. (2) The failure of the exchange test may in other cases 
be regarded asin a sense accidental, like the failure of the thermometer 
through the freezing or volatilising of the liquid at certain temperatures. 
If, as Professor Simon Newcomb imagines, the inhabitants of another 
planet made an offer to us terrestrials for our moon, we should soon find 
that this natural object had an exchange value. (3) But probably this 

1 On the measurement of sensation consider Dr. Voigt’s proposal to use only ordinal— 


not cardinal—numbers, referred to on p. 202 of the present number of the Journal. 
2 P. 57, first par. and p. 60, first line. 3 P. 56, par. 4. 
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instance, on account of the magnitude of the transaction, and certainly 
many others of the exceptional subdivision, would fall under the second 
general head to which I proceed. 
II. Professor Nicholson has sought to represent the principle of 
Consumers’ Rent as unworkable by applying it to a case expressly ex- 
cluded by Professor Marshall—viz., the measurement of the 
P entire utility obtained from necessaries. He has done so not 
from inadvertence like Professor Patten,! who has lately been 
corrected by Professor Marshall himself, but apparently on 
the tacit assumption that if the principle is true on a small 
| scale, it must be also on a great one. This is a logic which 
| | it would be very dangerous to employ in Natural Philosophy. 
Here is a piston, PQ, driven downwards in a smooth tube of 
uniform bore,? closed at the lower extremity, against air com- 
pressed within the tube. As long as we confine ourselves to 
relatively small movements, it is correct enough to say that the 
Q |, work done by the piston is proportioned to the length through 
B which it moves. Thus 4B is to Ac (approximately) as the 
work done by the piston in moving from a to B is to the work 
done by it in moving from a to c. But the work done in 
moving from a to y is not to be measured by the length ay. 
For the change in the pressure attending the change in the 
volume of the air cannot in this, asin the former case, be 
neglected. When Professor Nicholson argues with respect to 
the measurement of utility by money: ‘it is clear that in all 
cases we must consider the marginal utility of money,’ it 
is just as if he argued with respect to the measurement of 
work done by our piston: ‘ it is clear that in all cases we must 
consider the variation of the pressure due to a change of 
volume.’ The very genius of applied calculus consists in not 
considering such variations when they are of an order of 
magnitude which may be neglected. When he argues, that ‘if 
the utility of the first portion is ‘indefinitely great ’’ when 
measured by price, the price also must be ‘indefinitely 
great,” + it isjust as if he argued that, since the work done 
by the piston in moving from y or z is very great or infinite, 
z therefore the length ay, or A z, which measures that work, 
must be indefinitely great in comparison with aB. But who 
said that in this case the length moved was a measure of the work 
done ? 
The loss to Professor Nicholson’s cause from the rejection of this 


1 In the Annals of the American Academy, replied to by Professor Marshall in the 
same periodical. 

? There would be some advantage in conceiving the bore as not uniform; and 
measuring the work done by the space through which the pistcn (the plug Q expanding or 
contracting so as to fit to the tube) is moved. 

3 P. 64, par. 1. IP 4685 pars 8: 
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argument is much greater than the advantage which might have been 
obtained by it. For his having used it is apt to create an unfavourable 
impression, impairing the authority of the writer with respect to the 
particular subject in hand. It is thus that bimetallists might feel if a 
distinguished monometallist should misconceive one of their stock 
arguments ; asserting, for instance, that ‘ gold has not varied more than 
3 per cent.,’ in a sense of ‘ appreciation’ quite different from that which 
the bimetallist argument requires. Even those who had the highest 
respect for the abilities of the eminent objector and his authority in 
fiscal matters would be sensible that in this particular case his utter- 
ances deserved less attention than usual. A similar impression may 
be created in some readers by the passages to which I have just 
adverted, and by others like the following :— 


‘When we try to introduce a number of other peopie, our conclusion is still more 
barren ; for now all we are entitled to say is that somebody at some point will find that 
the price is such that he is willing to purchase just one more portion at that price. But 
of the rest of the multitude some would have been satisfied to pay a higher price for their 
last portion, and some are not willing to pay that price. So that the price measures the 
final utility to this individual (and others exactly similar), and as before it only measures 
it in terms of the utility he and they attach to the money spent.’ ! 


Considering that the subject is, in Professor Marshall’s words, ‘the 
the distine- 


’ 


exact measurement of the Consumer’s Rent in a market, 
tion drawn between the purchasers is not an appropriate conception. 
In economic equilibrium the price measures the final utility for each 
individual.” 

Professor Nicholson’s difficulty under this head is summed up in 


the following passage — 


‘On p. 184 (note) [of Professor Marshall’s Principles] it is stated ‘that it is seldom 
possible to get the data necessary for drawing the demand curve complete.” But, unless 
the demand curve is complete, we cannot get the fotal utility, or the Consumer's Rent : 
above all, we cannot get the tofal utility to the community.’ * 


I reply that, if ‘it is seldom possible,’ it is also seldom needful ‘ to 
get the data necessary for drawing the demand curve complete.’ For 
as Professor Marshall goes on to explain in the note referred to, our 
chief concern is not with the aggregate of satisfactions to the com- 
munity, but with their changes. It is of use to us to know whether 
the thermometer is at 60°, or at 65°, even though we do not know to 
how many negative degrees we should have to go before finding 
absolute zero. 

III. The crown of Professor Nicholson’s objections consists in the 
interrogation, ‘Of what avail is it to say that the utility of an income 


2 'P..59; par: 8. 2 P. 59. 

3 P, 65, par. 2. A hasty reader of this passage might easily make a confusion, unduly 
favourable to the argument, between the total utility corresponding to the complete 
demand curve and a portion of that volume ; since the smaller aggregate might be called 
total, as being an integral of which marginal utility is the differential. 
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of £100 a year is worth, say, £1,000 a year?’ as he finds in the case of 
an example designed to ‘show in the clearest way that the measure- 
ment of total utility by price is purely illusory.’ ! 

The gist of the difficulty, as I understand, is not the disproportion 
of the magnitudes 100 and 1,000 (which presents no difficulty), but the 
inexactness and indefiniteness of the result. First then it is to be 
observed that Professor Nicholson has exaggerated that inexactness by 
attempting to measure in money the complete utility derived from the 
entire income. This spurious specimen of Consumers’ Rent being dis- 
allowed, the legitimate analogy of Professor Nicholson's example would 
be as follows :—To 2 spent upon extras and luxuries corresponds a 
total utility equal to ten times 2. ‘Of what avail’ is such a proposi- 
tion? Well, certainly not for any purpose which requires the exactness 
of acommercial account, or even of a physical constant. Our result could 
in general claim only such accuracy as pertains to the rougher statistical 
calculations—such as the determination of the variation in the value of 
money, or in the amount of the national capital—calculations which 
Professor Nicholson has countenanced by making important contribu- 
tions to them. 

Thus understood, the proposition may avail to verify and illustrate 
many curious propositions in the theory of taxation—employing the term 
tax in the generalised sense of any change which may cause an increase 
in the supply price for each several amount of the commodity ;? and to 
refute many unfounded assumptions on that subject.? 

A more immediately practical application has been indicated 
already. Suppose that a tax must be imposed, or a railway rate 
fixed by Government, and that the amount of Consumers’ Rent lost by 
the tax, or not obtained by the rate, were estimated to be according to 
one proposed plan 2, and, according to another, 3x; it would be 
advisable to adopt the latter rather than the former plan. This is a 


rough, but may be a useful, conclusion. 
F. Y. EpGEWoRTH 


RECENT WRITINGS ON INDEX-NUMBERS. 


One of the problems which has exercised economists for 
some years, the determination of variations in the value of the 
monetary standard, bears some not wholly accidental resemblances to 
one of the problems which has exercised philosophers in all ages, the 
determination of the standard of moral action. With respect to both 

2 Pp. 58. 


2 Marshall, Principles of Economies, Book V., ch. xii., p. 4. See the remarks made 


above p. 152. See also in Auspitz and Lieben’s Theorie der Preises the propositions 


relating to taxes and bounties on exports and imports. I venture also to refer to pro- 
positions which I have stated in the article on International Trade in another part of this 
number of the Journal, almost all deduced with the aid of the principle of Consumers’ Rent. 

3 For the negative use of the principle to dispel the vain appearance of knowledge, see 
Jevons’s Theory, ch. iv., section on Gain by Exchange. + Above, p. 15]. 
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problems there are wise men who despair of determinateness ; there are 
enthusiasts of whom each is confident that he has obtained the solution. 
With respect to both problems the discrepancy of principles is greater 
than the difference in practice; within certain limits almost any 
formula, accompanied with common sense, will lead to good results. 

These reflections are illustrated by the treatment which the mone- 
tary problem has received in Dr. Lindsay’s recent volume.! The writer 
proposes an Index-number which may be described as a weighted 
(arithmetic) mean, based on national consumption. This proposal will 
command general assent; the proposed method is indeed that which 
was recommended by the Committee of the British Association 
appointed to consider this subject. It is a pity that Dr. Lindsay in 
reviewing his predecessors did not look out for those with whom he 
could agree, instead of censuring those from whem he differs. His 
criticisms deserve notice only as typical of the sort of intolerance 
which—in monetary, as in ethical theory—is apt to characterise 
common sense. 

A certain narrowness appears in the very first paragraph of Dr. 
Lindsay’scriticism where he places in a preeminent category three simple 
methods, the Arithmetic, Geometric and Harmonic means. For there 
are two other species which are ‘not unbefitting highest place,’ and 
which are relevant to the problem in hand in some of its aspects: 
namely the Median and the Greatest Ordinate.2. Dr. Lindsay criticises 
Jevons’s method with a severity which I cannot regard as justified. 
For the Geometric mean would be appropriate on the tenable assump- 
tions (1) that the quesitum is a real thing,’ or at least a unique type 
(such as the average stature of a nation); (2) that the ‘errors,’ or 
deviations, from that true mean which the data present obey a 
certain law of dispersion which there is some reason for expecting 
prices to fulfil.* 

Among mathematical toys [‘ mathematische Spielerei’], the childish 
things which Dr. Lindsay puts away, next comes the original statistical 
method proposed by Prof. Poynting.® The authority with which Dr. 
Lindsay pronounces condemnation may be estimated from the circum- 
stance that he describes Prof. Poynting’s method as a variety of the 
Harmonic Mean (p. 14), because in the profound remarks on the theory 

1 Die Preisbewegung der Edelmetalle seit 1850, verglichen mit der andern Metalle 
... Jena: G. Fischer. 1893. (Chap. III. et passim.) 

2 See the masterly chapters on averages in Dr. Venn’s Logic of Chance. (Third 
edition.) 3 See below pp. 164-5. 

4 The d priori reason may be gathered from Mr. Galton’s paper Law of the Geo- 
metric Mean in the Proceedings of the Royal Society, 1879 ; an 4 posteriori verification 
is presented in section viii. p. 31 et seg. of the first memorandum contributed by the 
present writer to the British Association Committee for ascertaining and measuring 
variations in the monetary standards (Report of the British Association :for 1887). I 
desire to refer to this memorandum and its successors in 1888 and 1889 in proof of 
several assertions made in the present paper. The references are to the pages of the 
memoranda (not of the Reports in which they are embodied). 

5 Journal of the Statistical Society, for 1884. 
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of averages on which Prof. Poynting based his method he had employed 
harmonic analysis—just as if an historian were to describe the Jacobins 
as a variety of the Jacobites. Prof. Poynting’s potent method being, as 
I understand, directed to somewhat different purposes from those of an 
ordinary index-number, it is no disparagement to the method that its 
results do not tally with those of Soetbeer. It is difficult to see how a 
comparison could be instituted.! 

Proceeding to German index-numbers Dr. Lindsay notices the want 
of rationale in Drobisch’s method of comparing the value at different 
epochs of an average hundredweight of goods. It should be observed 
that the method is not so deficient in practice as in theory. This is 
exemplified by an English variety, the average ton, independently 
constructed and successfully employed by Sir Rawson Rawson.? 

I agree with Dr. Lindsay in not employing Dr. Julius Lehr’s 
cumbrous formula ; but not for the reason assigned, that the altera- 
tion in the quantities consumed plays as important a part in the 
formula as the alteration of the prices. 

It is pleasant to turn from Dr. Lindsay’s theory to his practice, and 
to be able to admit that he has made good use of a sound method in 
determining the decline in price of a group of metals. The number of 
metals not being very great and their prices presumably much affected 
by a common cause—decrease in the cost of production—it is not 
surprising that there is a considerable difference in the results obtained 
by the simple Arithmetic mean and Dr. Lindsay’s index-number 
weighted according to the quantities consumed. It has even happened 
in one or two instances that for a particular quinquennium one method 
shows a rise, the other method a decline in the average price of the 
group of metals.* . 

The decline in the price of metals in the prinzipal countries of the 
world since the period 1851-55 is found by Dr. Lindsay to be from 
25 to 30 per cent. Of this 25 or 30 he estimates that from 10 to 14 
may be accounted for by the diminution in the cost of production. 
The remaining 15 or 10 per cent. he is disposed to attribute to the 
appreciation of the monetary standard. 

His remarks on the means of rectifying instability of the standard, 
seem characterised by his usual practical good sense. In a weighty 
passage (p. 204) he points out how unworkable a tabular standard 
would be: exposed to the corrupt influence of politics. He looks 
rather to international action. A commission representing the leading 
nations should first try to correct the evil by the subsidiary use of 

1 See Dr. Lindsay, p. 15. 

2 See Third Memorandum (Report of the British Association for 1889), p. 20. 

3 Dr. Lehr’s index-number does not take account of the decrease of final utility 
attributable to the increase of national wealth (First Memorandum, 1886 | ae BD Pea 
belongs to a class of index-number, in which the quantities consumed are used as 
‘weights,’ and do not play as important a part in determining the result as the 
prices (Second Memorandum, p. 14 et ante). 

+ See the splendid diagram at p. 188, and the author’s comments at p. 192. 
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silver. Should this fail, they might resort to bimetallism of the 
ordinary type, or of that which Prof. Marshall has proposed. 

He concludes with a useful analysis of Prof. Suess’s authoritative 
treatise on the future of gold—not a very brilliant future, if the distin- 
guished geologist is right in inferring that the yield of gold will become 
inadequate to supply the currency. 


The strife between rival methods may be somewhat abated by 
considering the second report of the United States Finance Committee 
upon the course of prices and wages ; the results of which are summed 
up by Prof. Taussig in a masterly paper read before the International 
Statistical Institute at Chicago.! There is hardly any difference between 
the index-numbers for the course of prices since 1860, as determined 
by a simple average, or by one weighted according to the importance of 
each article to the consumer—an importance which was measured by 
the proportions in which different articles entered into the average 
‘budget’ or expenditure of families of small means. Prof. Taussig 
says: ‘If these two methods of simple arithmetical average on the 
one hand and average weighted by family budget importance on the 
other hand yielded greatly different results, we might be perplexed 
which to use as significant of the general course of prices.’ 


It must not be supposed that this sort of perplexity is always equally 
well avoided. There has lately been agitated a question of principle 
upon the answer to which depends a material difference in practice. 
Should the standard of deferred payments—the amount payable at 
future epochs to a creditor-—be the product of a constant quantity of 
effort and sacrifice, the same ‘ value” in Ricardo’s terminology,? or a 
constant quantity of commodity, the same amount of ‘‘ riches” ? 

Prof. Simon Newcomb ® goes so far as to say— 


‘ The fundamental idea on which the tabular standard [‘‘ twenty years ago supposed 
to afford a satisfactory solution to the problem” ] was based, was that human labour 
itself furnished the best possible standard.’ 


In a similar spirit Mr. Leonard Courtney, in his candid article on 
Bimetallism, writes :—* 


‘We may aim not at a redelivery of article by article, but at a repayment of 
labour by labour or of sacrifice by sacrifice. . . I do not stop to investigate the 
ethical foundation of this principle, which might lead us far afield; but I believe 
the standard so described does represent what would commonly be accepted as the 
desideratum.’ 


1 Published in the Yale Review for November 1893. 

2 Political Economy, ch. xx. 

3 In his article in the September number of the Journal of Political Economy 
Chicago, Vol. I., p. 505. . 

4 In the Nineteenth Century for April 1893. 
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This standard derives some support from the argument employed 
by Dr. L. S. Merriam in a recent article! that ‘the restoration 
of equal value, or equal amounts of final utility ’—a principle under- 
lying approved standards—‘means also the restoration of equal 
amounts of final disutility.” 

Mr. E. A. Ross objects* that, as the goods restored would not all 
be employed at the margin of expenditure, the increase in the quantity 
of goods payable by the debtor should not be measured by the decrease 
in their final utility. This objection is valid against the exact corre- 
spondence between the labour standard and the utility standard which 
Dr. Merriam had suggested in virtue of the condition that final utility 
balances final disutility. But Prof. Ross does not disprove a rough 
correspondence between the utility standard as corrected by reference 
to total rather than final utility, and the disutility standard in the only 
form in which it is practically proposed to employ it—viz., assuming the 
total labour per head at the periods compared to be constant, and 
taking the ratio between the total quantity of goods produced per head 
now, and the corresponding total at a former epoch, as the measure of 
the increase in the quantity of goods produced by a unit of labour.‘ 
The depreciation of goods, if I may be allowed the expression, thus 
determined by the disutility standard may well coincide with—there 
is no reason why it should exceed—the depreciation determined by the 
(total) utility standard. 

This possibility becomes fortified by the consideration that, as Mr. 
Ross well puts it, ‘ the total well being we derive from goods depends ’ 
‘not only on the positive satisfaction experienced in use or con- 
sumption,’ but also ‘on the social satisfactions that flow to us in con- 
sequence, the latter largely determined by the relation of our consump- 
tion to that of our neighbours.’® In a progressive state of society the 
second circumstance as well as the first tends to depreciate goods with re- 
spect to utility, and pro tanto increases the probability that the apprecia- 
tion of money as measured by the corrected utility standard will not be 
materially greater than as measured by the proposed labour standard. 

One objection against the Labour standard recently made by 
Professor Foxwell does not seem to me decisive: namely that it is 
impossible to define ‘a unit of labour.” ® Asimilar objection might be 


1 «The Standard of Deferred Payments.’ Amer. Ac. Pol. Sci., January, 1893, 
It is sad to learn that the promising author of this just and ingenious argument 
has been the victim of a boating accident. 

2 On the idea of the final utility of wealth decreasing with the progress of society 
see the first of the British Association Memoranda above referred to, p. 14. 

3 Amer. Ac. Pol. Sci., Nov. 1893. 

4 This argument may be illustrated by the use of diagrams such as Jevons has 
employed in his Theory to denote the total and final utility of consumption and 
disutility of production. 5 Loc. cit., p. 104. 

6 In speaking before.Section F of the British Association 1893; as reported in 
the December number of the Journal of the Statistical Society, p. 645. Cp. Report 
of Annual Meeting of the Bi-metallic League, 1894, p. 56. 
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made to the most generally received index-number based upon con- 
sumption ; which seems to involve implicitly what Dr. Julius Lehr with 
his genusseinheit has the courage to state explicitly—-the measurement 
of utility. 

If the objection is directed, not so much against the difficulty of 
conceiving, as that of carrying out the labour standard; it may be 
replied that statistics of wages, which may be regarded as giving the 
average increase in the amount of money procured by a day’s work,! 
are not altogether wanting. For example Professor Taussig in the 
paper already referred to exhibits the rise of wages, as well as the fall 
of prices, during recent years. He remarks :— 

‘ The average, or index-numbers, are in one sense more accurate and significant 
as to wages than they are as to prices. 

‘ The inevitable fictitious quality of-a general index number thus calls for less con- 
stant allowance in using these results of the statistics of wages than in using the 
figures for prices.’ 


An index-number based on such statistics is accurate enough for 
the conclusion to which it is applied : quieta non movere—that for the 
purpose of assuring to creditors the produce of a constant quantity of 
labour an alteration of the standard of deferred payment is not called 
for. 

But this purpose may not be accepted as just and expedient by 
currency reformers whose end is to minimize the drag on the producer 
caused by continually shrinking prices. 

For the construction of an index-number which should indicate that 
danger retail prices are less appropriate than wholesale prices. 
Accordingly when Mr. Cannan, criticising Bimetallism,? doubts the fact 
of appreciation as not evidenced by retail prices he is not persuasive. 
But the same consideration, with reference to the purpose of endow- 
ment—keeping a teacher or preacher on the same level of comfort and 
respectability—would be pertinent. 

It is with the index numbers as with conduct ; in order to form a 
just judgment, we must always look to the underlying idea and purpose. 


As another example of misunderstanding occasioned by diversities 
of purpose, I may refer to that variety of index-number which purports 
to determine a real quantity, a cause or characteristic, such as 
‘scarcity of gold,’ in some more objective sense than a mere fall of 
prices on an average. The quesitum in this case may be likened to 
a physical quantity which is to be ascertained from a set of measure- 
ments. The method accordingly presents certain peculiarities derived 
from the theory of errors-of-observation.* 

1 The other element of effort-and-sacrifice, abstinence, is less easily taken account 
of. On an average, statistics relating to numerous different occupations, the errors 
due to the neglect of this element might disappear through compensation. 

2 Economic Review, October 1893. 

3 See First Memorandum, p. 29; Third Memorandum, p. 25. 
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I have been unfortunate in not making this view clear to Professor 
Laughlin. Some years ago! he had seemed to deny that there had 
occurred a general fall in prices in a sense which could prove the 
existence of ‘scarcity of gold.’ After accounting for the fall of prices 
in several species of commodity, he goes on :— 


‘The preceding discussion however does not account for a general fall in prices. 
If the fall of prices had been general, it might suggest a single cause affecting all 
commodities, such as the scarcity of the medium, by which goods are exchanged, in 
fact, it seems to be quite necessary to a theory which explains the fall in prices by 
the scarcity of gold that the fall should be universal.’ 2 


Referring to this passage and the similar views of other writers 
I maintained : 


‘To assert with Mr. Laughlin and others that, in order to prove a general fall, 
you must prove a fall in every article, is wholly to ignore the character of the inves- 
tigation.’ 

‘The phenomenon under examination is of the nature of what Mill called a 
‘residual phenomenon,” like the difference in the mean height of the barometer 
between two hours of the day, the so-called “ diurnal variation.” On an average of 
many days there is found to be a fall, but it is not necessary nor true that every 
day’s experience should present that phenomenon. The theory of probabilities is 
satisfied with a majority of days.’ .. . 

‘It seems to be taken for granted that, when we can show a reason why each 
price should have varied in the direction actually observed, we are thereby debarred 
from inferring a general displacement due in the phrase of Mill, to “causes that 
operate on all goods whatever.” But this assumption is quite erroneous. The 
meteorologist may be able to assign the reason why between morning and noon each 
particular day there has been a rise or fall of the barometer. But the mathematician 
is not thereby precluded from extricating by the theory of probabilities a mean 
variation between those hours.’ * 


Referring last year to this criticism Professor Laughlin complains 
that I have ‘ wholly misunderstood’ his argument.* 

I am very sorry to have unconsciously misrepresented the argument 
which I was disputing. I can only console myself by reflecting that no 
amount of care on my part could have averted the mistake, since even 
after Professor Laughlin’s explanation I am unable to discern any 
appreciable difference between the position which he takes up and 
that which was the object of my attack. He explains: 


‘T at least never contended that ‘‘in order to prove a general fall you must prove 
a fall in every article.’”’ Accepting the fact of a decline in prices, my contention was 
solely that the cause of the decline could not be scarcity of gold ; since, if there was 
a single cause for the fall then this cause should show itself in all,® or nearly all, the 
commodities quoted.’ § 





1 In his paper on ‘Gold and prices since 1873,’ in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics for April, 1887. 

2 Loc. cit. p. 340. 3 Quarterly Journal, Vol. III., (1889) p. 107. 

4 Journal of Political Economy, (Chicago), Vol. II., p. 279. 

5 His former words (above quoted) are ‘it is quite necessary . . . that the fall 
should be universal’; excusing I think my expression ‘a fall in every article.’ But 
I am quite willing to substitute ‘all or nearly all’ for ‘ every.’ 6 Toc. cst. 
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Now my contention was and is that, though there be a common 
cause it need not ‘ show itself in all or nearly all! the commodities 
quoted.’ 

To take a new example, for which the data happen to be ready to 
hand suppose that the average height of a regiment of 1,000 Italian 
recruits selected indiscriminately from all the provinces was returned 
as half an inch in excess of the average height of the whole army ; one 
might infer with certainty that the difference was due to a real cause 
(as distinguished from chance); and that cause might well be ‘ single,’ 
such as the circumstance that the men in the regiment were (contrary 
to the general practice) measured with their shoes on. But it does 
not follow that this cause should show itself—by excess above the 
average of the kingdom—in a large majority. The proportion of men 
above the general average might be about 57 per cent., 570 out of the 
1000.2. Is that ‘all, or nearly all’? 

F. Y. EDGEworRTH 





HINDRANCES TO THE ACCEPTANCE OF BIMETALLISM. 


The following letter will explain the origin of this communication. 


DEAR Mr. PALGRAVE, 

Ir would, in my opinion, be a very useful thing to form a collection of the 
objections to bimetallism which would naturally strike men of business; not so 
much those who have been engaged in the controversy, as those who are concerned 
in the ordinary affairs of life in which money bears so great a part. 

This can only be effectively done by an impartial person who is well 
acquainted with the main features of the controversy. 

You are eminently that person, for you have studied the matter for many 
years and have, as yet, not declared yourself on either side. 

H. H. Gipss. 


(1.) How can an exact ratio be constantly preserved between two 
different things? One ounce of pure silver worth as much as another 
ounce of pure silver, and the same with gold. But how can an ounce 
of one metal be made constantly equal in value to a fixed number of 
ounces of another metal ? 


1 See penultimate note. 

? The modulus of errors, or deviation for Italian recruits, as found by Perozzo 
from some hundreds of thousands of observations (see Journal of the Statistical 
Society, Jubilee volume, p. 195) being about 3:7; the modulus for the difference 
between the average of the regiment and the general average is about a/ ino 
say ‘06. Whence for the limit of difference possibly due to accident we have, say 
15; and for the amount of difference certainly attributable to cause *5—‘15=-35, 
Now ‘35 is about a tenth of the modulus And (by well-known tables) the pro- 
portion of a group (ranging under a probability curve) intercepted between the centre 
and ‘1 of modulus is about ‘05. Whence the proportion of the regiment show- 
ing excess over the general average is at least 55 per cent. By parity of reasoning— 
as the real difference cannot exceed °5+°15—the proportion is at most 60 per cent. 
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(II.) The number of ratios suggested for the valuation of silver 
relatively to gold perplexes men’s minds. One distinguished econo- 
mist, for instance, suggests a ratio of 17 to 1, another a ratio 
of 24 to 1. People say, and naturally, how can bimetallism be a 
workable system when different authorities, each so eminent, suggest 
such very different valuations ? 

That the particular ratio suggested is not essential to success in 
dealing with the matter has been rendered very obvious recently by 
the totally different results obtained in the exchange between the 
Dutch Indies and Holland, and that between British India and Great 
Britain. The ratio of silver to gold in Holland is 15°625 to 1. The 
ratio of silver to gold in India with the rupee at 1s. 4d is 22°37 to 1.! 
Considering the market price of silver, people naturally might have 
expected that it would be easier to maintain the exchange at the point 
desired with the latter ratio than with the former, but the reverse has 
been the fact. Hence it is clear that the particular ratio is far less 
important than the surrounding circumstances. It is said, and not 
without apparent reason, that if all who have discussed bimetallism 
could have agreed to adopt one ratio and to stick to it they would have 
found their opinions carry more weight. The question arises, what 
ratio could they have proposed? It may seem paradoxical at this 
moment, with silver relatively to gold at something like 30 to 1, to 
propose the ratio formerly in use in the Latin Union, but up to quite 
recently, and possibly even now, if bimetallists had proposed 15} to 1 
and applied their endeavours to persuade America to assimilate its ratio 
to that of France, they would have found easier acceptance for the 
opinions they support. There are large interests in the Latin Union 
affected by any change of ratio, to say nothing of India, and 
bimetallists at 15} to 1 might have found allies among those who are 
indifferent to other ratios. 

(IIi.) The idea that bimetallism would raise prices has been 
a hindrance to the acceptance of the plan. Many people object, 
and not unnaturally, to prices being raised. The doing this is 
contrary to the current of modern thought. Most people think 
only of the moment and of the prices of the moment in relation 
to their own wants. They cannot bring themselves to see that the 
level of price is more important than its absolute position. It is 
severe and unexpected fluctuation in the prices of goods which causes 
distress amongst the producers of those goods. [If all prices are 
uniformly high or uniformly low, matters adjust themselves in time 
accordingly, though the period during which the adjustment takes 
place may be full of great difficulties—like the present. 

(IV.) Another reason why bimetallism is not easily accepted is the 
manner in which bimetallists urge that such a standard is incom- 
parably the best, that it is less liable to fluctuation than any other, 
and that it is incumbent on this country to adopt it. 


1 See Dictionary of Political Economy, Vol. I., pp. 776-777. 
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People find it difficult to see clearly the basis on which any of these 
opinions is founded. A monometallic standard is undoubtedly and 
necessarily exposed to fluctuations either way in the direction of 
appreciation or of depreciation. But it might happen that a double 
standard would fluctuate in exactly the same way. Nor is the point 
which some bimetallists urge that a double standard tends more in the 
direction of depreciation than of appreciation likely to be favourably 
received. A depreciated currency appears to the ordinary enquirer, 
and not unnaturally, as a bad currency. People think of depreciated 
paper and carry the same line of thought on to the case of a metallic 
currency. 

Jevons’ remarks, written in 1881, on the slight probability of fixity 
in a double standard, are of interest in reference to this point. ‘ Unless 
clear reasons,’ he says, ‘can be shown why silver should be more 
constant in its circumstances of production than gold, there is no 
ground for thinking that a bimetallic gold and silver money will afford 
a more steady standard of value than gold alone.’ (Investigations in 
Currency and Finance, W. S. Jevons, p. 318.) This agrees with all 
my remembrances of Jevons’ many conversations with me on this 
point, and of his letters to me. 

For short periods, however, the two standards appear to have been 
parallel. It has never, as far as I know, been possible to trace that 
the purchasing power of money in England differed from that which it 
possessed in France, while one country was mono- and the other bi- 
metallic. Hence, for the purpose of a ‘measure of value’ one 
standard appears to have been, during that period, on a level with the 
other. This, however, is of itself no reason to advocate a change, or 
to render it necessary that both countries should possess the same 
standard. Convenience and habit are powerful factors in these 
matters. 

(V.) This brings me to the last point I propose to mention—the 
suggestion that this country should become bimetallic. It has been 
said to me—Have those who make this proposal seriously thought out 
both what it means and the amount of fixed opinion, it is not fair to 
call it prejudice, which such a proposal has to encounter? For a 
period more than equal to the lifetime of two generations this country 
has been monometallic on gold, and it may very fairly be argued that to 
give up gold as a standard would strike a heavy blow to the prosperity 
of this country. 

This point had best be divided under two sub- headings which 
bimetallists should be prepared to answer. 

(a) The many questions which hinge on the fact that every transac- 
tion in this country has for more than seventy years been based on a 
gold standard. Those who are conversant with the discussions which 
accompanied the publication of the Report of the Bullion Committee 
of 1810 will be able to form some idea of the controversy which any 
change in the standard would be certain to arouse. 
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(o) The fact that England is now far more even than formerly the 
centre of the exchange operations of the civilised world. England 
owes its supremacy in this respect almost entirely, it is not too much 
to say exclusively, to the fact that a bill of exchange in England 
always means gold. The advantage of this is incontestable. The 
holder of the bill may not want gold, but he knows he can have it 
when his bill matures if he desires. Should he not need gold himself 
he can easily transfer the power to some one who does want it. 

That London is the clearing-house of the world is simply because 
this is convenient to other countries. It is a position that might easily 
be lost, and if lost would not easily be regained. Those who propose 
a change in our standard should look round and show how they would 
meet the results which such a change must bring. 

While stating these objections I would say for myself that I am 
not unmindful of the present position of affairs. It was obviously 
impossible for so great a change as that which has occurred in the 
standard of value of the world to take place without a great disloca- 
tion of prices, and incidentally without a corresponding dislocation 
of industries. 

The connecting link which so long held together the standards of 
value in the East and West has been broken and we are face to face 
with the results. To regard the matter from the point of view of 
special class interests is futile. The question is of great public interest, 
and should be discussed on public grounds alone. I shall conclude 
with referring to a conversation which M. Cernuschi had with me some 
sixteen or seventeen years since. He argued with great force for bi- 
metallism, and he ended his remarks by saying that if bimetallism 
were not re-established the rupee would drop to 1s.—might drop to any 
point, the finances of India be overthrown, and the Indian Govern- 
ment bankrupt. How near M. Cernuschi was to the truth I leave it to 
my readers to judge. Since that date almost every kind of experiment 
has been tried, short of the re-establishment of bimetallism. The 
United States Government has sought to ‘support’ silver by 
expedients which the experience of the first fortnight showed were 
certain to fail. More recently our Indian Government has endeavoured 
to follow the example of the Dutch Indian Government in respect to 
its remittances and has failed, while the Dutch Government has 
succeeded. 

We shall be nearer solving the question when we have succeeded 
in meeting the difficulties of practical men, when we have realised 
that while ‘theory’ may mark out the course that should be pursued, 
it is ‘practice’ alone which shows whether or not that course can 
safely be taken. 


R. H. Inauis PALGRAVE 
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COMMENTS ON THE OBJECTIONS TO BIMETALLISM COMPILED BY 
Mr. R. H. Inctis PALGRAVE 


I. Solvitur Ambulando. An exact ratio was maintained without a 
break, and with but one alteration, from 1699 to 1797 in England; and 
from 1785 to 1873 in France. 

No one in France or in England has ever pretended to make ‘ an 
ounce of one metal equal to an ounce of another metal.’ 

The law of the Dual Legal Tender is: ‘A mint open to the public 
for both metals; to be coined at a ratio fixed by law; the coins to be 
legal tender in payments, saving any previous agreement to the 
contrary.’ Anybody is at liberty to make what bargain he pleases; but 
nobody ever does; nor is there any record of anybody having ever 
made such a bargain in any bimetallic country. 

The agio on either metal for export is a wholly different matter. 

It is not true that ‘an ounce of pure silver is worth as much as 
another ounce of pure silver’; unless we add the words in the same 
place, and ‘at the same instant of time.’ The ounce of gold which your 
lease dated 1872 bound you to pay for your piece of garden ground was 
by no means of the same value as the ounce you paid twenty years 
later. With your rent paid in 1873 your landlord could buy so much 
of the necessaries of life; but with your rent paid this year he can buy 
in the wholesale market nearly 50 per cent. more. 

II. I know of no economist, eminent or otherwise, who has pro- 
pounded a ratio of his own as de fide, unless it be the ancient French 
ratio of 153 to 1, which many do support, not on the score of principle 
so much as on the score of expediency; and the same must be the case 
as to any particular ratio. Moreover the ratio to be chosen is a matter 
for negotiation; and that being so, it would be absurd for English 
Bimetallists to agree ‘ to adopt one ratio, and stick to it.’ It takes at 
least as many to make an agreement as it does to make a quarrel; and 
the result of the determination of each country to stick to its own 
preconceived choice would be (supposing the establishment of the Dual 
Tender likely on such a basis) the reproduction of the only inconvenience 
that ever attended the old system, namely the shifting of the metals 
from country to country under stress of divergent ratios. The question 
is eminently one for suggestion and discussion. The only conceivable 
principle by which the point could be decided is a comparison of the 
estimated stocks of gold and silver money, and a computation of the 
ratio which that comparison would yield. The estimate up to the end 
of 1892, an estimate only contested by those experts who believe the 
quantity of silver to be exaggerated, was: gold, 226,000,000 ounces ; 
silver, 3,480,000,000 ounces; giving gold £880,000,000, and silver 
£870,000,000 ; the silver being counted at 15} to 1. If the number of 
ounces on which this calculation is based is approximately correct, it 
is clear that we cannot get much nearer to the true proportion 
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than that ratio. But if the ratio should be taken at 17 to 1 
or 20 to 1, or any higher figure for silver, it is evident that 
silver would be more and more undervalued as the figure allotted 
to it increases. Some might contend that, in laying down a principle, 
the future production of gold and silver, or some estimate of it, 
should also be taken into account. But it is to be remembered that 
silver mines and gold mines wax and wane; and that great as has been 
the divergence of the production of the two metals in past years, 
yet, while the Bimetallic tie existed, there was no disturbance 
of the ratio as evinced in the purchasing power of either. 
So much for principle. The question of expediency is twofold: 
(1) to find a ratio which shall be acceptable to all the nations in the 
agreement. (2) to find a ratio which shall cause the minimum of 
inconvenience during the time of transition. As to (2) no one has yet 
endeavoured to show that that inconvenience to this country would be 
other than trifling and transitory. As to (1) the coinage is the only 
important point. To England it is of noconcern at all; for we have no 
silver money which would need alteration. Nor to India; because 
there is as yet no established ratio and no gold coinage in that country. 
To France and the Latin Union, Germany, Holland and Spain, 15} to 
1 would be obviously acceptable, for it is the ratio now existing in 
those countries, and their silver is current at that rate. The United 
States would readily accede to it; for though they might have to re- 
coin, they would retain a surplus of half an ounce in every 16 ounces 
to defray the cost. So also, and for a like reason, would Austria- 
Hungary with a present ratio of 18-21 to 1. 

The ratio of 15} to 1, therefore, being acceptable to all foreign nations, 
and under all considerations except sentimental ones indifferent to 
England, is in my opinion the most feasible one, and the one which 
should be adopted ; and in this I am glad to see that Iam in agreement 
with the compiler of the objections. But though a lower value to silver 
would probably (but not certainly) contract the circulation of the world, 
though it would pro tanto stereotype the adverse condition of Indian 
finances, and though it would convert the estimated losses of all those 
who have money invested in silver-using countries into real losses; yet 
as any fixed ratio is better for trade than none, seeing that it would 
again establish a par of exchange with those countries, and by provid- 
ing a point below which silver could not fall, would restore stability to 
our foreign trade, I would accept any ratio on which the nations could 
agree. I agree with Mr. Palgrave that ‘the particular ratio is not 
absolutely essential to success in dealing with the matter.’ I may 
dismiss in a few lines the argument from the present market price. If 
you can successfully prohibit 50 per cent. of the use of any commodity 
its price will fall accordingly. Restore its use, and the price will follow 
the demand. Coinage of silver for the public was prohibited here in 
1816, and in France in 1873-6. The application is obvious. 

III. In my evidence before the Gold and Silver Commission I gave 
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reasons for believing that the rise of prices due to expansion of the 
currency would be little or none. (Qs. Nos. 3734-9.) The stocks of 
silver now held in the world (with the exception of Indian hoards) are 
almost entirely represented by notes forming part of the currency of 
their respective countries. There is no reason to expect that the pro- 
duction of silver will surpass that of gold, but rather a probability that 
Africa will greatly increase the very large amount by which the pro- 
duction of gold has exceeded that of silver, even on a ratio of 15} to 1. 
Still less is there any reason to expect that the production of both 
together will do more than keep pace with the increasing population of 
the civilised world. No sudden increase of the measure of value is to 
be expected from this source, no depreciation of the currency. High 
prices are not in themselves to be desired, nor low prices altogether to 
be feared ; but all authority and the common-sense of mankind concur 
in the belief that a lengthened period of falling prices is good for no 
one; and that when that is produced by an artificial! contrac 
tion of the currency, by a prohibition of the natural and gradual 
expansion of the measure of value (needed for the service of an increas- 
ing population and an increasing mass of commodities) which the yearly 
production of both metals should provide, it is a mischief which should 
never have been inflicted and which it is in our power to remove. ‘A 
depreciated currency naturally appears a bad currency.’ Why? I do 
not remember any complaints of the depreciation of the currency 
between 1850 and 1860; yet it was depreciated very largely, in the 
true sense of the word; but in Objection IV., the word ‘depreciated’ is 
used where ‘ debased’ is meant—a very different thing. The contention 
of Bimetallists is, not that their system tends to depreciation of 
the standard; but that it tends to its stability. The ‘ depreciation ’ 
between 1850 and 1860 to which I have referred above would obviously 
have been less if all commercial nations had been on a monetary equality, 
and the ‘ flood’ of gold had been poured out on a group of Bimetallic 
countries, including England and Germany. 

IV. Jevons himselfchad furnished a complete theoretical answer to his 
statement here quoted from a somewhat hasty controversial pamphlet 
of his. See his book on Money and the Mechanism of Exchange (p. 
140, International Science Series), in which he gives his well-known 
simile of the two cisterns. I also gave a practical demonstration in 
my answer to the Gold and Silver Commission No. 3662, of which a 
summary is given on p. 25 of the second edition of my Colloquy on 
Currency. I repeat it here ina slightly different arrangement. 


Assume that at some ratio the gold and silver money of the world is equal, and 
that prices are affected by increase or decrease of money measure, 


Then, the world being Monometallic, Again, the world being Bimetallic, 
Let £10,000,000 gold and £10,000,000 Let £20,000,000, half gold and half 
silver stand for the whole stock of A the _ silver, stand for the joint stock of A 
gold-, and B the silver-using nations and B:— 
respectively. 
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1. If £1,000,000 of each metal 1. The simultaneous produc- 
is produced in any year, usable as tion of £1,000,000 of each metal 
money, the measure increases, and would produce a rise of measure 
prices tend torisein AandB ... 10% and prices of Revie. “yore icon. SO 
2. If £1,000,000 of gold is - 2. The production being as- 
produced in any year, usable sumed of £1,000,000 of gold, silver 
as money, the measure of value remaining constant, the measure 
increases, and prices tend to rise, of value, and therefore prices, will 
BCA cestn Vicese, iaas>), avec ipes) ow aoe Og: ERRMSG ARONERSD! 5. <cx5 ec; ~s- 5% 
3. If £1,000,000 silver is pro- 3. And the like production of 
duced in any year, usable as money, silver, gold being constant, would 
the measure increases, and prices have exactly the same effect, viz., 
tend to rise,in B... ... ...... .. 10% ariseinthe measureof ... ... 45% 
4. If in any year £1,000,00 4. But in the case of increase 
more gold and £1,000,000 less sil- of one money metal and deficiency 
ver is produced, prices would tend of the other to a like amount, no 
to rise in the one and to fall in the disturbance whatever is caused to 
other... ... 0... we «2 see «ee 10% the Bimetallic communities. 


I have assumed equality of stocks and production so as to give a 
typical example; but though in the case of inequality of either the 
percentage will be different, it is evident from the above table, that, 
mutatis mutandis, the Monometallic countries whose money metal is 
produced in excess will suffer more disturbance of price than would the 
Bimetallic countries under like conditions of production. 

True, ‘it might happen that a Double Standard would fluctuate 
in exactly the same way as a single one ; but, as is shown by the 
above examples, only in one case out of four would this be so; namely, 
when (all other conditions being the same) both metals showed 
the same simultaneous increase. In two other cases, namely, when 
the increase is in one metal only, the disturbance in the. Bimetallic 
countries is half of what it would be in Monometallic countries. 
In the fourth case, where the increase of one is met by a decrease 
of the other metal, the disturbance of prices is the same in Mono- 
metallic countries as in the fourth case exemplified above, viz: 10 
per cent. but that in Bimetallic countries is none at all. 

In the corresponding four cases of Decrease of Production, the 
results are of course the same. 

I did not know that any one had ever supposed that ‘ the purchasing 
power of money in England differed from that which it possessed in 
France while one country was Mono- and the other Bi-metallic.’ 
So long as the French law remained intact, England was, except as to 
internal legal tender, practically Bimetallic. It is since the suspension 
of that law that prices in all countries, Bimetallic and Monometallic 
—except silver-using countries—have shown a serious and disastrous 
decline. 

V. Have we not thought it out? Prepossessions—as I may not 
say prejudices—have been the only real enemies we have had to face. 
Serious argument has been conspicuously wanting. Writers and 
speakers have usually confined themselves to denying what we have 
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never asserted, and asserting what we have never denied. Here how- 
ever we have a distinct assertion for which not a shadow of proof is 
offered, and which is to my thinking historically untrue and scien- 
tifically unintelligible. ‘England owes its supremacy [in commerce] 
‘to the fact that a bill of exchange on England always means gold.’ 
England was certainly, if history is at all to be trusted, the supreme 
centre of commerce when—as from 1663 to 1797—the holder of a bill 
had no choice but to receive silver if the acceptor chose so to pay him ; 
still the supreme centre when—as from 1797 to 1816—he could get 
neither gold nor silver except by buying it at a high price with paper. 

Does the objector really think that one Chilian merchant who owes 
money in Europe will pay another Chilian merchant more dollars 
for a bill on England than he will for a bill on France, because his 
creditor can ‘get gold in London’? Except in the case of bills drawn 
expressly for operations in gold bullion, no buyer of bills cares a straw 
what his payee or his endorsee does with them—whether he buys gold 
or goods, or even whether he papers his walls with them. Surely 
every schoolboy knows, as Lord Macaulay would say, that in 999 cases 
out of 1000 it is the balance of trade that governs the demand for 
bills. If the excess of imports over exports between France and the 
remitting country is greater than it is between England and it, it is 
probable that bills will be in more demand, and therefore dearer, on 
Paris than on London; and vice versd. 

Even in the case of bills drawn expressly for operations in gold 
bullion, it is always a question whether the English rate of discount 
is not fully a match for the French agio. 

Neither the costliness nor the colour of gold made England what 
she was, and stillis. ‘There were brave men before Agamemnon,’ and 
we may rest assured that it was not Lord Liverpool who laid the 
foundations of the commercial prosperity of England! Happy we if 
he did not lay the foundations of her decline ! 

‘To give up gold as a standard would strike a heavy blow at the 
prosperity of this country.’ Very well: why then give it up? It is 
our standard, sure enough, the standard of our merchants, as Harris 
said, the standard of the well-to-do. It may be that he was also right 
in asserting that silver is the standard of the wage-earner. He thinks 
in shillings. What does the artisan or labourer know or care about 
their being tokens, at a ratio of 144 to 1? Let gold be the standard. 
We have been accustomed to call it so, and think there is some magic in 
the appellation. But let us follow the plan which Locke and Newton 
administered, and which Harris advocated, rating the subsidiary metal 
to it in coins struck at a certain legal ratio. That metal—with us, 
silver—will serve, as Sir Robert Peel said, for export; but for our in- 
ternal affairs we shall all use that metal and those coins which suit us 
best. 

In Objection No. II., the latter half of it answers the former ; and 
in Objection No. V., the last two paragraphs of it go a long way towards 
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answering the whole paper. It is practice on which I rely; and I 
leave the theories as to the commercial prepotency of gold, and as to 


what constitutes a standard, to my opponents. 
Henry H. Gipss 


Foreign Office Miscellaneous Report, No. 305, on the Effect of the 
Fall in Silver on Prices of Commodities in China. 


Tus Report comes opportunely, and throws much light upon two of 
the vexed questions of the hour. The first, that of the level of silver 
prices, has the greater interest for the statistician. Mr. Jamieson’s 
admirable researches in this direction appear to indicate four facts: a 
rise in the price of food stuffs, a fall of 26 per cent. in the prices of 
imports, a slight fall (except in 1892) in the prices of exports, and a 
fall in articles of home production and consumption. Similar Indian 
statistics show a rise of 20 per cent. in the price of food stuffs, a fall 
of 26 per cent. in imports, a slight fall (except in 1892) in exports, and 
a rise in articles home produced and consumed. 

These two sets of independent statistics therefore mutually confirm 
each other’s accuracy. The corroboration is the more striking owing 
to the opposite movement in domestic prices. During the last five 
years the currency of India has been expanding and that of China 
contracting. Accordingly, in these prices which are more sensitive to 
change in the volume of the currency than those of articles played 
upon by the winds of international commerce, the tendency has been 
what a priori reasoning would lead us to anticipate. 

The course of Chinese prices in the future is likely to be other 
than in the recent past. Broadly speaking, China tea used to pay for 
Indian opium and yarn. It was only when Indian tea ousted Chinese 
tea that the latter country was driven to export silver. On the other 
hand, China’s exports have been steadily growing, and this movement 
must be accelerated by India’s present experiment. As this experi- 
ment has also reduced (temporarily at any rate) the Chinese demand 
for opium and yarn, I shall be much surprised if with the growth of 
Chinese trade its conditions do not revert to those historically pre- 
valent, and China again come into the markets of the world as a 
consumer of silver. 

We now come naturally to the second question which has a less 
academic and a more practical interest. Will Chinese competition 
jeopardize the success of India’s change in currency? On page 3 of the 
Report, Mr. Jamieson writes : ‘ There has been (in China) no cheapening 
of production by the introduction of machinery, by substitution of 
steam for manual labour, or by improved facilities of transport. With 
the exception of the steamboat service on the coast the means of trans- 
port remain such as they have always been withiu the memory of 
man.’ And later on page 18 he says: ‘ It unfortunately happens that, 
outside of tea and silk, China does not produce many articles that 
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are of universal demand. Her one great industry is agriculture, but 
agriculture to supply her own wants. The export of rice, wheat, and 
cereals of all kinds, except peas and beans, is absolutely forbidden. 
If this were otherwise, it is probable that the exports of China might 
grow very fast, but as things are, I do not look for any very rapid 
expansion.” The views here expressed are in accord substantially 
with those held by Mr. O’Conor and others, and are, be it always 
remembered, written from the Chinese not the Indian point of view. 
Admitting, however, that the danger of Chinese competition has been 
overrated, it is an undoubted fact that in August last the trade in opium 
and yarn was at any rate temporarily deranged. The more that the 
situation develops, the more are many confirmed in their opinion 
that the risk of failure would have been infinitely less had India 
attempted to fix its exchange at a penny lower. F. C. Harrison 


THE CENSUS OF 1891. 


THE returns of the population of England and Wales on the 5th 
April, 1891, are chiefly characterised by the smaller increase in the 
population of the country, the decennial rate of increase amounting to 
only 11:65 per cent. This is the lowest rate recorded since the census 
was first taken in 1801. For the whole United Kingdom the rate of 
increase was 8:2 per cent. The cause of this slackening is two-fold. 
The natural increase (7.e. the excess of births over deaths) diminished 
to some extent during the decade, owing to the considerable decline in 
the birth-rate, which overbalanced the fall in the death-rate; but a 
more potent factor was the much greater excess of emigration over 
immigration. The increase in the population of the urban sanitary 
districts during the same period was 15:4 per cent., while that of the 
rural districts was only 2°98 per cent. Trustworthy comparisons in 
this connection cannot well be made with the results of preceding 
censuses, owing to the creation of several new urban districts since 
1881. London increased by 10:4 per cent., and the present census is 
further noteworthy as being the first in which the growth of the 
metropolis is less than that of the whole country. But this is due to 
the fact that the county of London is so densely populated that it 
cannot house many more inhabitants, and also that cheaper means of 
communication enable many workpeople to reside in the suburbs. All 
such suburban towns (e.g. Willesden, Tottenham, Leyton) show 
enormous increases ; in the three districts mentioned the augmentation 
is about 100 per cent. Similarly, in Liverpool, where there was a 
decline of 6:2 per cent. in the population, there were large increases in 
the suburbs. The counties showing the greatest increases were those 
around London—Middlesex (51 per cent.), Essex, and Surrey—and 
Glamorgan and Monmouth. The more rural counties showed a much 
smaller increase, and thirteen, of which eight were Welsh, declined 
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during the decennium, the greatest decrease being in Montgomery- 
shire, which lost 11:7 per cent. of its inhabitants. 

In Scotland the rate of increase also declined from 11:2 per cent. 
in 1871-1881 to 7-8 per cent. in 1881-91 ; while in Ireland the decrease 
was accelerated, having been 4-4 and 9-1 per cent. in the above periods 
respectively. Only two counties in Ireland show an increase. These 
are Antrim (1°47 per cent.) and Dublin (0:07 per cent.). County 
Down, which includes part of Belfast, shows a decline of 1°86 per 
cent., while in no other county is the decrease less than 7 per cent., 
the greatest of all being in Monaghan (16:1 per cent.). The population 
of Belfast is now greater than that of Dublin. In Scotland, ‘ towns’ 
having a population of over 2,000 inhabitants increased by 14 per cent., 
‘villages ’ with from 300 to 2,000 inhabitants by 4 per cent., and the 
remainder of the country forming the ‘rural districts’ decreased by 
5:3 per cent. The greatest increase in any one county was in Dumbarton 
(25-4 per cent.), and the greatest decline in Berwick (8°4 per cent.). 

The population of the United Kingdom and its fluctuations during 
the decade may be summed up as follows: 


Population. Increase or Decrease. Density 
1891. | 
~~ Persons to 
1881. 1891. Absolute. Percent. | 84- mile | 
England and Wales ... 25,974,439 29,002,525 3,028,086 11°7 497 
ES OS: Gea ere ae 8,735,573 4,025,647 290,074 78 135 
MMPIAIIG Si cexcscsdnaesen vec 5,174,836 4,704,750 —470,086  —9-1 145 
Pel OU BION | 62 o2 oc cases 53,558 55,608 2,050 3:8 245 
Channel Islands ...... 87,702 92,234 | 4,532 5:2 1,222 
Army, Navy, and 
Merchant Seamen >} 215,374 224,211 8,837 4:1 — 
eC) in eee 





Total United King- ) .- = 7K ¢ © ? 
ia, ... =... 8 35,241,482 38,104,975 2,863,493 81 = 


A novel feature of this census, so far as England and Wales are 
concerned, is the inquiry into tenements ; all families occupying less than 
five rooms having been required to state the number of rooms occu- 
pied. It appears that no fewer than 3,258,044 persons, representing 
11:23 per cent. of the total population, are ‘ overcrowded,’ that is, the 
accommodation was less than one room for two individuals. The 
tenements so occupied numbered 481,653, the average number of 
persons to a room being 2°8. Urban districts are naturally more 
crowded than rural districts. The worst town in this respect is 
Gateshead, where 40°8 per cent. of the inhabitants are overcrowded, 
while Newcastle and Sunderland have each over 30 per cent. The 
two northern counties, Northumberland and Durham, are by far the 
most overcrowded: in both the proportion is more than double what 
it is anywhere else, except in London. The percentage of overcrowded 
inhabitants in these three last mentioned counties is 38°69, 34:03, and 
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19:71 respectively. It is to be noted that in Northumberland and 
Durham the overcrowding is just as great in the rural as in the urban 
districts. 

The Scotch census specifies the above particulars for all houses, but 
the results cannot be compared with the English, owing to differences 
in definition and classification. In Ireland the accommodation enjoyed 
by each individual is divided into four classes, according to the size of 
the house, the number of windows, the material of which the house is 
built, and the number of persons living in it. 

The proportion of females to males in England and Wales (1,064 to 
1,000) has again increased. This ratio declined from 1801 to 1851, but 
since that year it has steadily increased. This is due to three causes 
(of which the first two are not explained); the increased pro- 
portion of female to male births, the increased male death-rate as 
compared with the female, and increased emigration, which affects 
males more than females. But the first two causes affected the 
population only until 1881: increased emigration alone being re- 
sponsible for the change during the last decennium. In Scotland we 
find an opposite tendency, the proportion of females to males having 
steadily declined since 1811; being now 1,072 to 1,000. In Ireland 
the ratio has varied, and there are now 1,029 females to 1,000 males ; 
the proportion having been hitherto always higher than this, though 
never more than 1,054 to 1,000. 

Although the females in the United Kingdom are more numerous 
than the males, and it is accordingly frequently asserted that many 
women must of necessity remain unmarried, yet an analysis of the 
figures brings out the fact that the unmarried marriageable women do 
not preponderate to any very great extent. There are 14,052,901 males 
in England and Wales, and 14,949,624 females, who are consequently in 
a majority of 896,723. But the excess of wives over husbands is 65,101 
(owing chiefly to many men being abroad—e.g. on service) and the 
excess of widows over widowers (owing to women being longer lived, and 
to their marrying at an earlier age) is 639,320. Considering the ‘single’ 
population of marriageable age (i.e. from 20 to 45) we find that it 
consists of 1,956,689 males and 2,009,489 females, the excess of the 
latter thus being only 53,800. It may be mentioned further that 38 
per 10,000 males between the ages of 15 and 20 are married, while 194 
per 10,000 females are married. 

The ages are subjected to many causes of error, partly through ignor- 
ance, and partly through wilful misstatement. The chief of these causes 
are (1) the confusion arising from the inability of many parents to dis- 
tinguish between children ‘ aged one year,’ and ‘ in the first year of age’ ; 
(2) the actual ignorance of one’s own age, to which is due the agglomer- 
ation of ages at round decennial and quinquennial periods ; (3) the wilful 
understatement of age by females, more especially between 20 and 
30; and (4) the overstatement of age by elderly people, partly through 
a pride in their old age, and partly in order to more easily obtain poor 
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relief and other similar benefits. To eliminate the inaccuracies from 
these and other causes, the returns in the census are grouped in quin- 
quennial periods. Only in Ireland do the statistics call for particular 
remark, owing to the enormous and fluctuating emigration. A table 
of the number of persons at each group of ages does not by any 
means show a regular gradation, as may be seen from the following 
extract :— 


NuMBER OF PERSONS AGED 45—75 IN IRELAND ON 5TH APRIL, 1891. 


| Ages. Males. Females. Total. | 

| 45—50 95,975 106,801 202,776 

| 50—55 121,952 133,895 255,847 
55—60 71,148 71,433 142,581 
60—65 91,933 99,627 191,560 
65—70 43,884 44,730 88.614 
70—75 48,578 54,017 102,595 





It may also be noticed that at all ages up to the 25th year, the males 
in Ireland are considerably in excess of the females (and slightly so at 
the ages 75-80, and 85-90), whereas in England and Wales the 
females are always in the majority, although the male birth-rate is the 
greater. 

A modification was in 1891 introduced into the important returns 
of occupations, by the sub-division of all persons engaged in industrial 
occupations into ‘employers, employed, or working on own account.’ 
But the results do not appear to have justified the expectations, for the 
Registrar-General, while not discarding them from the tables, yet 
holds them to be so untrustworthy that he makes no use of them in his 
remarks. The occupations returns have always been a source of extreme 
difficulty: the classification adopted by no means gives universal satis- 
faction, and the statements of individuals are frequently so vague that 
considerable doubt exists in some cases as to their value. The 
principal causes of error added by the new arrangement are that many 
people have not answered the question at all, and that others, from an 
endeavour to overestimate their own importance, have returned them- 
selves as masters in cases where they have no right to the title, with the 
result that a few trades show more employers than employed. 

Considering the actual results, and confining ourselves, for the 
present, to England and Wales, it appears that of the six great classes 
into which the whole population is divided, the commercial class has 
increased by no less than 27°7 per cent., or at nearly two and a half 
times the rate of the whole population, and the industrial class by 
15:1 per cent. As regards the other classes, it is not easy to make 


accurate comparisons. The professional class has largely increased, 
and the unoccupied are, relatively, fewer in number. Agricultural 
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labourers (taken by themselves) appear to have declined by about 
7 per cent. Considering the occupations more in detail, the greatest 
increase appears among those who minister to our amusements. 
Musicians, actors, and performers have all increased by over 50 per 
cent.; the same increase appears among the photographers ; but the 
greatest increase of all is among the cycle makers and dealers, who 
were in 1891 more numerous by 975 per cent. than in 1881 (the actual 
numbers being 11,524 against 1,072). Among the professions, in the 
usual sense of the term, physicians, surgeons, and general practitioners 
show an increase of 26 per cent. Insurance has been largely 
developed of late years and insurance clerks have increased by 100 per 
cent. The industries which show any noteworthy decline are as 
follows : lace manufacturers (with a decrease of 21 per cent. during 
the decade), workers in flax and linen (32 per cent.), in silk (24 per 
cent.), shirtmakers and sempstresses (34 per cent., but there is an 
enormous increase among machinists, most of whom were doubtless 
sempstresses), straw-plait manufacturers (41 per cent.), ironstone, 
copper, tin, and lead miners (30, 72, 12, and 49 per cent. respectively), 
slate-quarrymen (11 per cent.). Only in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
was there an increase in the woollen manufacture. Amongst important 
changes in local industries may be mentioned the increase of shoe- 
makers in Northampton and Leicester, the percentage of increase in 
the last three decades being 34, 41, and 62; and an increase of 60 to 
70 per cent. in the coal miners of Glamorgan, Monmouth, and 
Nottingham shires. Female occupation has slightly increased re- 
latively both to the whole number of females and to male occupation. 
In 1881 there were 437 occupied women to 1,000 occupied men, and 
this ratio in 1891 was 452. There was a considerable reduction in 
the employment of children. 

In Scotland, as in England, there was an increase in the number 
of persons engaged in professional, domestic, commercial, and_ in- 
dustrial professions, the unoccupied class is of slightly less compara- 
tive importance, while the agricultural class is numeric: lly smaller 
(though the number of males is slightly larger). The proportions of 
each of the six classes to the whole population in Scotland are very 
similar to those in England and Wales. But in Ireland the professional 
class is (proportionally to the difference in the whole population) 
nearly half as numerous again as in Great Britain—owing to the large 
number of soldiers, and an extraordinary number of students over 
fifteen years of age. The commercial and industrial classes are very 


little more than half as numerous, while the agricultural, instead of 
being about one-twentieth of the whole, as in the larger island, is 
exactly one-fifth. One of the most remarkable discrepancies is the 
number of people engaged in fishing, the numbers per million being in 
England and Wales 870, in Ireland 2,397, and in Scotland 7,238. The 
linen industry, which is essentially Irish, employs 88,603 persons, as 
against 8,166 in England and Wales, and 26,233 in Scotland. 
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96,139 persons per 100,000 living in England and Wales were born 
in the country. The number of Irish enumerated in England and 
Wales had decreased by over 100,000 (from 562,374 to 458,315), or 
18 per cent., but the number of natives of foreign countries showed a 
considerable increase (from 174,372 to 233,008), and they now form 
803 per 100,000 of the population, as against 671 in 1881. Natives of 
Scotland and of British Colonies also show a considerable increase. 
The most interesting portion of this return is that dealing with the 
occupations of foreigners. The greater number were sailors (15,083 : 
principally natives of Norway, Germany, Sweden, and Denmark, in 
the order of their relative importance), tailors (14,735: chiefly Russians 
and Poles, Germans, Austrians), and domestic or inn servants (12,534 : 
Germans, French, Swiss). The nations most numerously represented 
were Germany (50,599, chiefly servants, seamen, tailors and bakers), 
Russia and Poland (45,074, of whom over 10,000 were tailors), France 
(20,797), and Italy (9,909: 1,441 musicians, including organ-grinders). 
In the whole United Kingdom there were 261,997 persons born in 
foreign countries ; and it may be added that 3,277,000 natives of the 
United Kingdom were living in foreign countries at the time of the 
census, of whom over 3,000,000 were enumerated in the United 
States. 

A census of the religious denominations is taken only in Ireland. 
It will probably surprise many people to learn that the Roman 
Catholics in ‘ Protestant Ulster ’ amount to 46 per cent. of the whole 
population. Only in Antrim (with 24-9 per cent.) and Down (27°65 
per cent.) are they less than 30 per cent. of the population. Of 
the remainder (in Ulster), the Presbyterians form 26-3 per cent. and 
the Protestant Episcopalians 22°4 per cent. In the whole of Ireland, 
the proportion of Catholics is 75-4 per cent., the ratio being greatest 
in the province of Connaught (95:5 per cent.) and in the county of 
Clare (98 per cent.). The Protestant Episcopalians number 12:7 per 
cent. of the whole population, being most numerous in Fermanagh 
(36°2 per cent.), while the Presbyterians (9:5 per cent.) are most 
numerous in Antrim (42:1 per cent.). Proportionally to the whole 
population, the Roman Catholics have slowly but steadily declined 
since 1861, while the Protestant Episcopalians have equally slowly and 
steadily gained, the Presbyterians increasing less rapidly. The 
Methodists show a numerical increase, as do ‘ all other denominations.’ 
It should be added that the return is a purely voluntary one. 

Statistics are also collected for the United Kingdom of the in- 
firmities, 7.e. of the number of the blind, deaf, and dumb and insane, 
together with the occupations in which the first two are engaged. 
These details concerning infirmities cannot be considered as trustworthy 
as the other returns, although they are useful for comparative purposes. 
The prison, hospital, and workhouse population is also registered. 
In Wales and Monmouth a census was taken of the number of persons 
speaking Welsh, in Scotland of the number speaking Gaelic, and in 
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Ireland of the Irish-speaking population. The Irish census goes 
further than the English, and includes detailed particulars of education 
(in combination with religion), sickness and land-holdings, none of 
which are given for England or Scotland. The religions might very 
well be made the object of an investigation in Great Britain, and a 
return of the land-holdings would also be useful. But the value of 
the sickness returns does not appear to be so great; for, however 
aceurate they may be, comparisons between one year and another 
must be very fallacious, as a slight epidemic at the time of the census 
would vitiate any deductions. 

But more important than changes in the scope of the census are 
the changes, now become necessary, in the method of taking the 
census. Space does not admit of argument, but the two chief require- 
ments are a quinquennial census, and a permanent census branch of 
the General Register Office. These have both been strongly recommended 
by a Departmental Committee of the House of Commons. The opinion 
has also been very freely expressed that the occupations should not form 
part of the census at all, or that a few broad facts only should 
be collected; while a_ special investigation should be made 
at some other time. This could be instituted by a census office, 
which would also be charged with the duty of keeping abreast 
of the constant changes in the areas of the multitudinous divisions into 
which England (more especially) is parcelled out. There were over 
10,000 of these alterations during the last decade, and a radical change 
in the whole system of parish, municipal, and county divisions is re- 
quired, if time and money in taking the census are to be saved. 

R. Hooker 


Report on Agencies and Methods for Dealing with the Unemployed. 
—C. 7182 Board of Trade Labour Department. 


Txis Report, which is the result of an inquiry undertaken by the 
Labour Department into the various agencies, permanent and tempor- 
ary, that have been established to deal with the distress and other evils 
springing from want of work, will be of the greatest use to all who are 
interested in the solution of the pressing social problems of the present 
time. The first important point was to define the term ‘ unemployed,’ 
often used very vaguely, sometimes including those who are temporarily 
out of work between two jobs; sometimes the whole class of casual 
labourers, who never have sufficient or steady employment, although 
they may be earning wages at the moment ; sometimes those who are out 
of work through regular seasonal fluctuations, as members of 
the building trade during a frost. From this ambiguous meaning 
of the word ‘ unemployed,’ two methods for dealing with the question 
have resulted ; one attempting to permanently remove the unemployed 
from the labour market and the other to assist them to tide over their 
difficulties till trade revives: while mixed with both plans was the 
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idea of reclaiming by moral or other influences the ‘residuum’ which 
lies still lower and is unemployed because it is worthless. The Report 
divides the unemployed into four distinct classes : 

I. Those whose engagements are for short periods and who have 
terminated one while they have not yet entered on another. 

II. Those who belong to trades where the work fluctuates and 
who, though they may obtain a full share of work during the year, are 
at the moment out of work. 

III. Those members of various trades who are economically super- 
fluous, because there is not sufficient work for all who are in those 
trades. 

IV. Those who cannot get work because they are below the usual 
standard of efficiency or on account of personal defects. 

For these last the offer of work would in many cases be no assist- 
ance. Indeed it must be remembered that not only does this class of 
‘unemployed’ consist of the least efficient workers, but also that 
they always tend to deteriorate further both physically and morally 
through want of employment and casual employment. 

The Report then goes on to describe the various agencies for deal- 
ing with the unemployed, and treats, first among the permanent 
agencies, of Trades Unions. A large number of these societies support 
their unemployed members during the search for work by payment of 
weekly out-of-work benefits, During the year 1892, 202 societies, includ- 
ing 682,025 members distributed unemployed benefits amounting in the 
aggregate to £228,088. Some unions make additional grants to mem- 
bers travelling in search of work, but these grants have been discon- 
tinued by many societies, as it has been found that in summer members 
took advantage of them to get a holiday trip gratis. Some unions give 
assistance to members in obtaining work, and some of the most import- 
ant societies publish periodical reports showing the state of employ- 
ment in the districts in which they have branches and distribute them 
free to members. Several Friendly Societies, notably the Hearts of 
Oak Benefit Society, assist unemployed members to prevent them 
forfeiting their rights through inability to keep up the regular pay- 
ments, but the majority of the societies do not concern themselves 
with the question. 

An interesting and detailed account is given in the Report of the work 
of the labour bureaux, both permanent and temporary, which have been 
established in different parts of the country. The conclusion is that 
to ensure the success of any bureau the character of the applicants 
must be inquired into, and only competent workmen registered. It 
has been found that where all the unemployed are registered indis- 
criminately, no employer will apply and, permanent situations cannot 
in consequence be obtained. This has been more particularly the case 
when labour bureaux have been connected with relief agencies. 
Labour bureaux must still be considered as experiments, but it is 
hardly likely that they will ever become very effective means of bring- 
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ing together employers and employed. Especially in well-organised 
trades their work cannot compare with that of a good Trades Union. 

After referring to the granting of relief by the Poor Law, which, 
however, is concerned with destitution arising from every cause as well 
as from want of employment, the Report treats of the methods of 
the Charity Organisation Society. The effort of that Society has 
always been only to provide relief in cases where the distress is ex- 
ceptional rather than where it is normal. Careful inquiry into every 
case is one of the most important features of the work, and the rule is 
only to give assistance where it will be of permanent advantage. 

The review of the operations of the Social Wing of the Salvation 
Army is of great interest, but the work has been going on for too short 
a time for any very decided opinion to be formed as to the results. 
The work is divided into three branches: the national labour 
exchange, the two workshops or elevators, and the farm colony in 
Essex. The exchange, which has ten branches in different districts of 
London, registers the names of applicants for work, but as there is no 
investigation of character, the number of permanent situations obtained 
is not great. In 1892, 10,743 names were registered, of which only 
421 were placed in permanent situations ; temporary employment was 
found for 3,223 (1,461 became sandwich men) and 3,010 were passed 
into the Salvation Army workshops. There are two workshops 
in London, at Whitechapel and Battersea, where employment is 
given to men registering at the labour bureau. In September, 
1893, there were 268 men at work on such trades as_ sorting 


waste, sack-making, wood-chopping, and carpentry. Few make a 
long stay. In 1892 more than 33 per cent. of the 2,891 cases 
5 ) I , 


who left had stayed under a week; and more than 31 per cent 
had stayed less than a month. Unfortunately there is no complete 
information as to the subsequent career of those who leave, so neces- 
sary in drawing conclusions as to the improving influence of these work- 
shops. A large proportion leave without notice, some perhaps to regular 
work, others to resume their casual life ; but in 1892, 583 were placed in 
situations and 416 were passed on to the farm colony. This, however, 
does not account for 35 per cent. of the whole number. On the farm 
colony in Essex, which was established in 1891, 253 men were working 
at the end of June, 1893, of whom 167 had passed through the ‘eleva- 
tors’ and eighty-six had been taken on at the farm direct. In addition 
to farming and market-gardening, brickmaking, the construction of a 
railway embankment, and other industries are carried on, and it has 
been found that the colonists take more kindly to these occupations 
than to the cultivation of the farm, This is only another proof of the 
difficulty of inducing townsmen to settle on the land. Out of 241 
colonists in June, 1893, no less than 151 were engaged at the brickfield, 
the wharf and the sawmill, while only thirteen were at work on the 
farm and thirty-five on the market garden. The majority were under 
the age of thirty-five when admitted, and declared themselves to be 
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single. Between May, 1891, and the 30th June, 1893, 991 men had 
passed through the farm, of whom more than half left within three 
months, and only forty-seven stayed over a year. Of these 440 got 
work of their own accord, or through the Army, or were restored to 
their friends, and nine emigrated, 213 left without notice, 137 were dis- 
missed for drunkenness or misconduct or about 14 per cent., forty-three 
left through illness, and four died, and the remaining 145 left through 
other causes not specified. 

In the case of the Church Army Labour Homes 56 per cent. of the 
654 cases leaving in 1892 got situations or were restored to their 
friends, and about 38 per cent. left without notice or were dismissed. 
Of the seventy-two cases received at the training farm at Langley, 
forty were sent to the colonies, of whom only three have since been 
reported as unsatisfactory. 

In the section of the Report which treats of temporary schemes for 
the relief of the unemployed, the most important chapter considers the 
provision of work by municipal and other authorities. Ninety-six local 
authorities made some effort to provide work, but no general principle 
was adopted. In some places inquiry was made into character: in 
others the first comers were taken: and the pay, the hours, and the 
number of days continuously worked varied in every district. In some 
cases, the work done is said to have been satisfactory, but in many 
instances very much the reverse. In Kensington the stonebreaking cost 
3s. 44d.a ton more than if donebyskilledlabour. In St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, the surveyor considered that the expenditure exceeded by £2,000 
the annual estimates for labour and materials, while in St. Marylebone 
a labour bureau was opened which found employment for three persons 
at a cost of £38. In Leeds, where relief works were established on a 
considerable scale and over 1,000 men employed, inquiries were made 
after an interval of three months to discover whether the men had 
permanently benefited in any way. Out of 120 cases inquired into, 
thirty-seven had moved or given wrong addresses and so could not be 
traced ; twenty-seven were working at their own trades and so might 
have found the relief work of use during a slack season; but twenty- 
seven were still unemployed, sixteen of whom had been out of work 
since the closing of the relief works, while all appeared to belong to 
that chronically ‘ out of work class’ who never are in regular employ- 
ment. Indeed, judging from the various experiments of the local 
authorities, the Report concludes that their offers of work are likely to 
attract that class more particularly to whom such work is of no 
permanent benefit. The provision of work is not a sufficient test of 
willingness to labour, unless it is continuous. Giving men work for 
only two or three days in the week, though by this means more men are 
employed, is the kind of arrangement that suits loafers, who would 
never work steadily every day. The Report adds that ‘the special 
danger which temporary schemes of municipal employment have to 
face is that they may fail to attract the class of unemployed whose 
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distress is merely caused by temporary difficulties over which the 
individuals have no control, while they are unlikely to be organised and 
administered with sufficient completeness and elasticity to enable them 
to be of service for the lasting assistance or reformation of the chronic- 
ally idle and incapable.’ 

The Abbey Mills experiment, which was set on foot by the Mansion 
House Committee to give employment to the casual labourers thrown out 
of work by the better organisation of labour at the docks, deserves 
notice. The cases of 372 applicants were fully inquired into and seventy 
were rejected as ineligible through drunkenness or other defects and 
twenty-two were withdrawn for various reasons. Of the applicants 
61 per cent. were of London birth, and a large part of the remainder 
came from towns. Relief work was actually accepted and performed 
by 224, but of these more than half, 129, could not be permanently 
helped. Others were assisted to obtain work, helped with tools, or 
arrears paid up to their trade societies, and sixteen families were 
emigrated. Nearly all of these are doing well. Subsequent inquiry 
showed that of fifteen men who had obtained work, five had improved 
their position, nine were no better off, and one had died. Although in 
the other cases that could be traced, but few had improved their 
position, only a small proportion of the whole number had applied for 
relief to the Poor Law or the Charity Organisation Society. 

The Report also contains an account of the Labour Colonies of the 
Continent and describes the working of the old Poor Law, of the Paris 
National Works in 1848, and of the Cotton Famine Works of 1861-4. 

In conclusion, the Report points out the need for co-operation among 
the different agencies. The smallness of the results often obtained 
after a great deal of effort should not excite surprise. Want of employ- 
ment is too often only the sign of other evils, and the real difficulty is 
not the existence of the unemployed, but their moral and physical 
deterioration. Therefore to solve the problem efforts must be made to 
remove the causes rather than to remedy the results. The causes, 
which include such important and difficult questions as technical train- 
ing, sanitation, the conditions of labour, and the fluctuations of 
trade, we may hope to find considered in some future Report. 

C. O. 



































Royal Commission on Labour. The Employment of Women. 
Reports by Miss ORME, Miss Couuet, M.A., Miss ABRAHAM 
and Miss Irwin (Lady Assistant Commissioners) on the Con- 
ditions of Work in various Industries in England, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland. London, 1893. 

TuHE four ladies, whose election to serve on the Labour Commission 

two years ago gave such keen satisfaction to those who desired to see 

a searching investigation into women’s work and wages properly carried 
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out, have amply vindicated the wisdom of that election in this very 
notable record of their labours. They were commissioned to visit women 
wage-earners at work and at home and to report more especially on 
differences in the rate of wages of men and women, alleged grievances 
of women and effects of women’s industrial employment on health, 
morality and home. And the nature of their response to this summons 
—the untiring energy and efficiency with which in the course of six 
months hundreds of factories, workshops, ‘ bars ’ and homes—or what 
serves for such—have been inspected, the testimony of employer and 
employee, doctor and inspector, compared and balanced, and the results 
drawn up in interesting description and methodical tabulation,—ought 
to prove a brilliant precedent for other elections and results of elections 
‘that are yet for to come.’ Their Blue Book,—incomplete only in so 
far as the domestic servant, and woman in agriculture, to whom they 
were not sent, are unrepresented,!—is not only a treasure-house of 
well-authenticated facts, widening, testing and illustrating economic 
theory as to wages and conditions of production, but is a series of 
interesting side-lights on many other economic questions. Finally 
there is literary interest in watching the methods and standpoints of 
the several authors :—the disinterested, manysided watchfulness and 
statistical skill of Miss Collet, the championship of the worker and her 
wrongs throbbing through Miss Abraham’s columns; the sagacious 
conclusions and sympathetic insight of Miss Irwin, whose Scotch lassies 
with ‘the bit shawlie’ over their heads we seem to know personally ; 
and the judicial balancing of evidence evinced by Miss Orme’s legal 
culture. The last, in introducing the book to the Commission, claims 
that all practical recommendations have been eliminated. The authors, 
however, are better than their word, and now and then make suggestions 
worthy of consideration. I may instance those of Miss Irwin (p. 314) 
for a triennial census toinclude a labour census. Perfect symmetry of 
co-ordination could hardly be expected in a work dealing with very 
complex questions, covering ground so extensive and executed with 
such promptness: nevertheless its presentation as an aggregate rather 
than an organism makes the absence of an index much felt. The 
reader might with even more justice have expected. better type and 
fewer typographical blunders, under which the frequent slip of gram- 
mar characterising the use of ‘ effluvia’ cannot be reckoned. 

As to the general impressions left by this Report, they may (without 
keeping too strictly to inner economic lines) be thus summarised. 
(1) It strengthens the opinion, that regular well-regulated wage-labour 
outside the home is for the normally constituted young woman a benefit, 
both as a physical, moral and intellectual discipline, and as tending to 
develop civic qualities ; and for the same reasons not objectionable 
for any woman not engaged in rearing very young children. (2) It 
shows that for the most part women are much underpaid, and for the 


' Miss Orme’s Report on Women in certain Black Country industries is not 
contained in this volume. 
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quantity and quality of their output proportionately less paid than 
men. (3) That their work is, as often as not, carried on under un- 
healthy conditions, which can in nearly every respect be obviated by 
increased insight and sense of responsibility in employer and landlord, 
by a more efficiently enacted and executed Factory and Workshops Act, 
and by placing the training of children in health, in the principles of 
health and in the art of individual responsibility in the forefront of 
primary education. (4) That Unionism, as a potent engine in deter- 
mining wages and righting wrongs only waits for working women to 
lay hold of it and to keep hold of it. 

(1) The factory and workshop take the girl out of ‘the home,’ 
cribbed, cabined, and confined as to space, light, air, ideas and com 
panionship, mould her in habits of punctuality, obedience, promptness, 
handiness, ‘ gumption,’ and sustained attention and effort, spur her 
on to work well, bring out her capacities for comradeship and social 
action, and train her in self-respect, self-reliance and courage. Cases 
of moral peril to girls from ‘favouritism’ in men set over them are 
given in Ycerkshire, Lancashire, and Glasgow (pp. 105, 108, 116, 
272); nevertheless of the girls in Irish and Welsh factories, where the 
general tone of morality and self-respect seems sounder, none of these 
things are reported. Concerning the married woman we learn that (a) 
some trades she has made her own or nearly so, such especially as 
require no special apprenticeship and admit of casual labour, ¢.4. 
laundry work, blacking iron bedsteads (p. 53), preparing jute (p. 306) 
sack sewing (p. 67), unloading boats, and especially home-work ; ()) 
in other trades she is nearly as numerous as the spinster, e.g. in 
clothing factories ; (c) in many trades she is practically excluded by 
the latter, especially the Scotch woollen industry, the ‘ bar,’ the Welsh 
tailoring trade (p. 237), and others; (d) that factory life is often re- 
luctantly resigned on marrying, one matron even paying a woman 12s. 
a week to take care of her children while she herself earned 10s. a week 
at work (p. 102 ; cf p. 58); others working at unpleasant trades though 
their husbands are earning good wages (p. 53); (e) that in most trades 
the employer prefers the spinster to the married worker, as more 
efficient (p. 34) and continuous, sometimes to the degree of refusing 
the latter, who is further viewed with distrust by spinsters and male 
workers as more prone to take any pay by way of merely supplement- 
ing her husband’s wages; (f) the married worker is often morally, 
at least in language, of a lower type than the wage-earning girl (pp. 
57, 63, 238).! Many husbands on the other hand prefer to have their 
wives working under them. The man pays for what he damages, 
hence prefers an assistant who has ‘a stake in the work’ (p. 283), 
Many other husbands prefer not to work at all (pp. 22, 23, 269). 
An admirable plan exists in a Scotch rubber factory of using married 
women as an industrial reserve during the busy season (p. 294). Ex 

1 According to one witness, ‘nearly everyone of the laundresses in Acton 
drank ’—and ‘ no wonder’ (p. 22). 
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clusion from the industrial laboratory too often means condemning 
the industrious and solicitous wife and mother to run the hygienic risk 
and stoop to the economic degradation of crowding up her cramped 
nest, which should be reserved for rest, for the tending of the unfledged, 
and at most for cleanly and neat work, with the litter, and neglecting 
it over the long-sustained toil of piece-work so wofully sweated in 
price that ‘it is easier to starve without’ it (p. 274). Fur-pulling of 
rabbit-skins in the single tenement room occupied day and night by 
three persons (p. 95) is not nice. Nevertheless when motherhood is 
not absorbing her time and strength, the wife of the wage-earner will 
usually be working, more instinctively industrious perhaps than the 
man, and with a more intensive and dogged persistence—und ruhet 
nimmer, as Schiller wrote of her. Her present economic position is 
anomalous and bad: as an economic factor she is not yet turned to 
the best account. 

(2) It is impossible here to draw up from the Report tables of 
average wage-rates in all the trades employing women, in order to sub- 
stantiate my general statement. The work teems with figures yielding 
not a ‘living’ but a starving wage. The net-weavers (women) of 
Kilbirnie averaging 18s. 6d. a week and those in the South Scotch 
woollen trade averaging from 16s. to 20s. are brilliant exceptions rather 
than the rule. Even the shop assistant, usually under-paid because of 
defective organisation and the over-attractive ‘gentility’ of the pro- 
fession, can in one abnormally fortunate employ in the Haymarket earn 
£100 per annum with board and lodging.! But while women will make 
shirts (throughout) at 1s. 3d. a dozen, drill trousers at 2s. 6d. a dozen, 
drill jackets at 3s. 9d. a dozen (p. 71),—when some at this sort of work 
can never earn more than ‘2s. 8d. a week’ (p. 79),—when we find 
dressmakers (‘best hands’) after several years’ training getting only 
10s. a week without board or lodging (p. 89), stocking-seamers realising 
24d. a day “working hard all the time’ (p. 160) bead-embroidery, one 
yard per hour, paid at $d. a yard (p. 161), finishing trousers at }d. per 
pair, two hours’ work (p. 274), Ayr worsted spinners, ‘emaciated .. . 
ragged and dirty,’ averaging 6s. 6d. a week—such trades can hardly be 
said to be well paid. In many cases they command worse wages now 
than in former years for the same work. Again, Leeds’ tailoresses 
command better pay than Bristol tailoresses, Yorkshire weavers than 
West country weavers (pp. 35, 143). Many instances go to prove that 
where the normal wage-rate is low, wages and morality among 
women rise and fall concomitantly (pp. 183-186, 296). In very nearly 
every instance where men and women are engaged upon the same 
kind of work, the latter are paid at a lower rate. I have noted only 
two instances given to the contrary, viz. equal pay for the same work 
in cloth-mills at Bradford, Huddersfield and Leeds (p. 100), and equal 
or even higher pay in some South Scotch woollen factories (p. 297), 
where, however, custom is in favour of employing women only. The 


1 Silk dress is required (p. 7). 
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reasons elicited were either that men simply demanded more, e.g. £40 
to £45 as shop assistants where a woman would take £25 (p. 4), or 
that the woman is less efficient. Either she cannot do heavy work 
(pp. 100, 141, 143, 281, 285, 291), is less continuous in attendance 
(pp. 174, 281), inferior in managing machinery (p. 174), produces less 
(p. 185), and worse (801),! is less exact,? requires more supervision 
(288) and supplementary labour (291), or even works shorter hours 
(146). Nevertheless, it would not pay to admit her,? as nearly every- 
where she is being admitted, even at much lower pay, if she were a 
bungling and unreliable worker. The crucial time for her, when, 
adequately organised, she will demand equal wages for equal work, is 
not yet. Meanwhile men, finding that her wages tend to become ‘ the 
basis of calculation on all classes of work’ (p. 100), very naturally 
resent her encroachments, refuse to teach her their trades (pp. 93, 267, 
269), combine to refuse her admission (pp. 93, 268, 281), or at least, 
and more fairly, at a lower rate of wages than their own (pp. 265, 269), 
keep her perpetually at inferior work (pp. 61-62), or reserve as ‘ heavy’ 
work that which, if they strike, she, together with boys, proves well 
able to perform (p. 100). Thus restricted, and knowing that marriage 
will probably interfere with the continuity of her career, woman is 
sometimes impatient of apprenticeship, even where she can get it 
(272 n.), unambitious to excel (93), and eager only to secure her 
pocket-money wage. 

(3) Some healthy scepticism is shown, especially by Miss Orme, 
towards the opinion which finds all trades calling for muscular effort 
unfit for women. The robust appearance of the workers spoke for 
itself. The domestic servant suffers more frequently than the factory 
girl from physical strain (p. 52). In the Newcastle white lead works 
Miss Abraham found women by medical statistics incontestably 
succumbing to lead poisoning sooner and in greater numbers than men, 
due partly to their unsuitable skirts acting as traps for lead-dust. 
Nevertheless in Scotch lead works, where the hours are shorter, the 
employment more casual, and preventive appliances more conscien- 
tiously supplied, not one woman has died in fifteen years. The grue- 
some chronicle of defective ventilation and sanitation in workshops 
and factories which should prove in theory so much healthier than the 
workers’ homes, has been fearlessly compiled, women have spoken out 
to women investigators, and managers have confessed their ignorance, 
or their consciousness of defects, and in some cases pointed out the 
callousness to risk of the women themselves. Gleams of light break 
across the dismal record, when the Commissioners dwell gladly on 
the conduct of firms where women are treated not merely as carefully 


1 Miss Irwin could see no difference in quality in this instance. 
2 In estimating temperature for jam-making, men used the thermometer, women 
‘a subjective calculus (p. 241). 

3 A Yorkshire mill-owner is instanced, who offered his men £5 each to clear out 
in favour of women weavers, at 12s. instead of 18s. a week. 
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as mach.nes but as something more (pp. 54, 69, 136, 188-9, 192, &c.) 
Factory Acts seem a futile meddling in institutions such as these, and 
Unionism is smothered by the up-growth of a common interest unit- 
ing firm and workers. In the great majority of cases, however, the 
Factory Act is not only much wanted, but wanted much more than by 
way of administration it is got. Its defects are marked by Miss Collet 
(13, 89, 91, 95), evasions of it through responsibility divided between 
factory inspector and sanitary authorities, proved by Miss Abraham 
(117, 161-2), and Miss Irwin tells of child-workers still slave driven 
when ‘blood-money ’ for ‘ over-spin ’ is to be earned (307). 

(4) Even the tentative efforts in militant Unionism yet made by 
women are shown in the Report as everywhere successful (70, 116-7, 
161, 178, 183, 242, 265, 275). In the first instance, the women them- 
selves took the initiative, and formed a Liverpool Tailoresses and Coat- 
makers’ Union, emulating the success of the Jewish tailors on the 
ground that ‘ what foreigners could do a woman could.’ But in too 
many cases a want of staying power, characterising women in a phase 
so new to them as a persistently concerted attitude of industrial pro- 
test, has annulled the new organisation and its hardly-won advantages. 
The more refreshingly comes the tale of ‘steady progress’ of the 
Glasgow Protective and Provident League, represented on the Trades 
Council by two women delegates, and the judicious opinion of some 
of its members that they should aim at a time log of their own, partly 
adjusting the discrepancy between men’s and women’s wage rates, at 
least until women can qualify themselves as first-class workers (269). 
The attitude of men unionists, as is well known, taken as a whole, is 
changing in favour of the organisation of women (e.g. 268). 

I can in conclusion only refer the inquirer to some other points of 
economic interest in these well-stored pages. On the burning ‘hours’ 
question, one firm, Messrs. Hay and Robertson of Dunfermline, claims, 
in cordial concert with its employees, to have experimentally hit off 
the maximum efficiency in working time, viz.: 9} hours, after trying 
10 and 9 hours (1878). In the Leek silk works, shorter hours intro- 
duced by one firm and then generally adopted, viz.: 54 hours a week, 
are found to yield more and better work (p. 136). Appalling working- 
days on the other hand occur among shop-assistants and barmaids, 
110 hours, 7 days a week, by a girl of 17 at a Glasgow restaurant being 
perhaps the worst case (311). Interesting cases of the bonus system are 
given (27, 69, 298, 323). A complication in the mobility of labour 
occurs when the competing ‘ unit’ being compounded of an ironworker 
married to a weaver, the employer of the former is able to reduce 
wages, knowing that he ‘ would stand some pressure rather than leave 
the district which offered steady employment for the women of the 
family ’ (186). The alien shows herself, button-holing at Liverpool for 
8s. a week in place of the usual 12s. to 18s. (70). The Truck Act is 
still evaded (160, 324). We get two ‘budgets’ of Scotch factory 
lassies (184); and some of the caste complications in labour,—the 
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milliner looking down on the dressmaker, the bodice hand on the 
skirt hand, the weaver on the spinner, the barmaid on the waiter. Of 
alternating trades, straw and felt hat-making are taken in turn, 
laundresses and Scotch textile workers gain health by harvesting, but 
the latter injure their textile efficiency (177, 191). We learn some 
points of interest as to fashion (31,95). More perhaps might have 
been adduced as to the fate of all the extra ‘season hands’ dismissed 
from shop and workshop in slack time. Features of export trade, 
effects of the Mackinley tariff, the primitive state of Irish transport, 
home industries rendered possible by divided steam power or revived 
by benevolent entrepreneuses, with work on the same lines in Irish 
convents, all find a place in this remarkable and profoundly interesting 
‘human document.’ ! 
CAROLINE A. FoLey 


OBITUARY. 

NotEewortuHy to the economic historian is the death of Vicror 
CONSIDERANT in the last week of the year 1893. Born in 1805 at 
Salins (Jura) and educated at the Polytechnic in Paris, he threw up 
his captain’s commission in the French engineers to join Fourier in 
the propagation of socialism; and on the death of his master in 1837 
he succeeded to the management of La Phalange as Fourier’s undoubted 
chief disciple. At once the most ardent and the least extravagant of 
Fourier’s followers he exhibited astonishing activity in his efforts to 
popularise Fourierism by his writings from 1834 to 1849, by his 
establishment of a Phalanstére at Condé-sur-Végre in France, and by 
his active intervention in the stormy politics of 1848. But though he 
endeavoured to prune Fourier’s doctrines of their chief absurdities, 
though he received generous help in money towards the maintenance 
of his settlement from an English admirer, Mr. Arthur Young, and 
though he was elected to the Constituent and Legislative assemblies of 
1848, all his efforts were frustrated. The Phalanstére broke down, the 
Phalange stopped publication, and Considérant himself, accused of 
treason, fled from France in 1849 and did not return for twenty years. 
Meanwhile he endeavoured strenuously, but unsuccessfully, to foster 
a Fourierist community in Texas (La Réunion). At length apparently 
disenchanted of practical action, he allowed the present genera- 
tion to remain almost entirely unaware of his continued existence. 
Few of the visitors to Paris who saw him taking his daily walk in the 
Luxembourg gardens or playing at dominoes in the Latin quarter, 
recognised in the old man with the short velvet coat and long hanging 
locks the author of Destinée Sociale, of half-century old manifestoes 
of socialism and democracy, of the Théorie du droit de propriété et du 
droit au travail, or the addressee of Proudhon’s open letter to 

! The Editor regrets that there is not room for an analysis of other Parliamentary 
papers; in particular those which have been copiously issued by the Labour Com- 
mission. 
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Considérant. Or if they knew him and remembered his ‘ Socialism 
before the old world, or the living before the dead’ they may have 
thought they saw in him ‘ the dead before the living,’ so entirely was 
he a silent survival of a past already far removed. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Tue Miners’ Federation held their annual meetings at Leicester on 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th, of January. Fifty-three delegates were 
present, representing 205,683 members. Mr. B. Pickard, M.P., the 
President, in his address naturally gave prominence to the coal dispute 
of last year. He maintained, that the dispute was due to colliery 
owners deliberately selling at a price that would not repay the cost of 
production, and that there was no reason why prices of coal should not 
be so arranged as to give a living wage to the men and a profit to the 
employers. Helooked forward to the establishment of a permanent board 
of conciliation and the recognition by it of a minimum living wage. 

A resolution was passed demanding that the Eight Hours Bill 
should be made a Government measure, and that if the Government gave 
no pledge to this effect the miners’ representatives should move an 
amendment to the address at the beginning of the session. 

An interesting discussion took place on the nationalisation of mines, 
and eventually a resolution in favour of nationalisation was carried. It 
is however open to doubt whether this resolution represents the real 
feeling of the miners or whether it is the result of the strong feelings 
against coal lessees that were expressed during the dispute of 1893. 
Mr. Pickard in his address pointedly observed ‘he himself did not 
think if the mines were nationalised the miners would-be a penny 
better off than they were to-day. The question among miners was not 
as to whom the mines belonged, but as to how the coal should be 
sold.’ 





On Friday, January 5, 1894, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, the Secre- 
tary of State for War, announced in the House of Commons that a 
48 hour week or an average of 8 hours per day would be introduced 
into the ordnance factories without any alteration or reduction in 
wages. Subsequently (January 11, 1894) Mr. Bannerman stated that 
it was not anticipated that any additional workmen would be required 
consequent on the reduction in hours save in exceptional cases. ‘A 
careful comparison,’ he said, ‘has been made of the results attained in 
private factories: and the conclusion confirmed by our own experience 
has been formed that any increased expenditure in wages will be 
compensated by savings in fuel, light, lubricants, and wear and tear, by 
the increased energy of the workmen and lastly by the prevention of 
lost time owing to the suppression of the breakfast hour.’ The reduc- 
tion in hours permits of the men beginning work after breakfast instead 
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of beginning without breakfast and stopping subsequently for breakfast. 
Experience tends to show that the greater energy of the worker under 
a short working day is intimately connected with the fact that it 
enables him to begin the day after taking a substantial meal. 

The extension of the eight hours day to the Government Dockyards 


is under consideration. 


THE demand of colliers for a minimum rate of wages is resulting in 
attempts on the part of colliery proprietors to fix a minimum price 
for coal. Meetings of lessees have been held in Durham with the 
object of forming a Sales Association. It is proposed that the 
minimum price for gas coal shall be 7s. 3d. to 7s. 9d. per ton accord- 
ing to quality, and that the members of the Association shall bind 
themselves to pay a fixed penalty for every ton sold under the fixed 
price. It is said that the quality of gas coal in Durham is so superior 
that Durham has virtually a monopoly of the article and that neither 
Yorkshire, Lancashire nor the Midlands can compete in the London 
market with the northern county. It will be interesting to see 
whether an association of the kind proposed is practicable and what 


will be its ultimate fate. 


THE British Association will meet this year at Oxford under the 
presidency of Lord Salisbury. The Economic section will be presided 
over by Professor Bastable of the University of Dublin.  Pro- 


fessor Bastable has already deserved well of the British Association 
by contributing to it an important study on the incidence and effects 
of taxation of imports and exports (published in the Report of the 
British Association for 1889) ; a worthy sequel of the author’s stand- 
ard work on International Trade. Professor Bastable is also the 
author of Public Finance and of The Commerce of Nations, reviewed in 
the Economic Journau (vol. ii. pp. 671 and 324). He is a frequent 
contributor to the Journal. 

Among the Vice-presidents are Professor J. 8. Nicholson of the 
University of Edinburgh, and Mr. L. L. Price of Oxford. The secre- 
taries are Mr. E. Cannan, Professor E. C. K. Gonner, Mr, W. A. 5S. 
Hewins, and Mr. H. Higgs. 


THE Australian Economic Association maintains its activity. A 
paper read before it last December by Miss Louisa Macdonald, M. A., 
on the economic position of women divides the subject according to 
the different views of women’s sphere which are adopted. Those who 
think women are not meant to work for wages at all are inconsistent 
in acquiescing in the present conditions. 

‘If work outside the home affects the health and well-being of women it must 
undoubtedly affect the health and well-being of the nation, and the nation, as 
represented by the democracy, is bound to alter it.’ 

‘Would it not be better for the state, in view of these evils, to pass laws forbidding 
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women to enter into industrial competition and to pension all such as have no male 
protector, father, husband, or brother, to provide for them ? 

‘The necessity to labour should first be taken from women and then, if that 
does not suffice, the right: unfortunately it is an historical fact that the nation as 
represented by its men has first denied the right, and then done its best to remove 
the power to work from women, while leaving the necessity as before.’ 


Those who think that in this age ‘many women are and must be 
bread-winners and that this being so, it is well for all that the con- 
ditions of their labour should be regulated as justly as possible ’ will be 
assisted by the author's analysis of the causes which militate against 
the welfare of women workers : 

‘first, their own lack of trained skill, second, competition by amateurs, and funda- 
mentally and chiefly, the yariance between women’s destiny as it is and as many of 
us think it should be.’ 


Proressor E. R. SELIGMAN’s monograph on Progressive Taxation, 
published by the American Economic Association, is to appear this 
month. High expectations are raised by the author’s last work on 
taxation and by the anticipatory summary of the monograph which 
appeared in the Quarterly Journal of Political Science for June 1893. A 
summary of this summary will be found in the Economic Journat, for 
September, 1893, p. 560. 


THE first result of the investigation into the Trade Union Move- 
ment, upon which Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb have been for some time 
engaged, will be published by Messrs. Longmans and Co. soon after 
Easter. This volume, the History of Trade Unionism, is devoted 
exclusively to the history of the general movement, extending from 
1700 to 1890. The alleged connection between the Trade Union and 
the Craft Gild is discussed at length. A novel feature will be a detailed 
description of the ‘‘New Unionism” of 1829-34, with its socialist 
aims, a description founded almost entirely upon documents hitherto 
unpublished. A final chapter gives a complete census of the Trade 
Union world of to-day, classified according to occupations, whilst a 
coloured map presents its distribution in proportion to the population 
of each county. 


THE sixth part of the Dictionary of Political Economy, edited by 
Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S., has appeared. The first and last 
entries in this part, viz., Drengage and Eyton, aptly typify the various 
and often abstruse character of the topics handled in the Dictionary. 
The sixth part completes the first volume, which contains 800 pages, 
and covers five letters of the alphabet. It will be followed at due 
intervals by Vol. II. which will extend as far as the letter O or P, 
and Vol. III. which will complete the work. A review of this work 
adequate to its merits is not to be expected. It is impossible for a 
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Z reviewer to speak authoritatively on such a variety of subjects. It is 
' difficult for him to speak on the one subject with respect to which he 
a may be an authority ; for, if he is, he will probably have been employed 


isaSerig 


by the judicious editor of the Dictionary to write on that subject. 


A Commission has been appointed in Germany to consider the 
depression of prices in connexion with the alleged scarcity of gold, and 
the cause of the decline in the price of silver, with the remedies for 
the effects of that depreciation. 


Professor Kart Prarson has resigned his post as Lecturer on 
Geometry at Gresham College, London. The lectures which he gave 
in that capacity on the geometry of chance were particularly instructive 
to students of statistics. Some of his contributions to the highe 
theory of statistics are referred to on a later page (p. 197). 











RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
December, 1893. 


First Results of an Inquiry based on the 1891 Census, CHARLES Bootu. 


A comparison between some results of the 1891 census and of the 
author’s independent investigations; confirming both. Thus the classes 
of ‘crowded’ and ‘not crowded’ deduced from the census, nearly 
coincide with Mr. Booth’s ‘in poverty’ and ‘in comfort.’ Utilizing 
the results of both inquiries, the writer shows a striking correlation 
between the six conditions, Poverty, Crowding, Early Marriage, Sur- 
plus of Unmarried Men, High Birth-rate and High Death-rate. The 
two methods of inquiry are also compared with respect to statistics of 
occupations. 


The Wealth of France and other Countries. M. ALFRED DE FoviInue. 


The Master of the French Mint here renews his ingenious calcula- 
tion of the total property in France ; multiplying the average annual 
amount of inheritances and donations by the average number of years 
between changes of ownership. He thus finds for the total amount of 
private property in France 225,000 millions of francs. The national 
income he puts at 25,000 millions. Comparative results for other 
countries follow. The estimates (Soetbeer’s) of income for Prussia are 
particularly full. 


The Reaction in Favour of the Classical Political Economy. Presidential 
Address to Section F of the British Association, 1893. Pror. 
J. S. NicHouson. 


The method of the so-called orthodox English economists has only 
been supplemented, not supplanted, by the extreme advocates of history ; 
and a large part of the mathematical theory of utility will have to be 
abandoned. It savours too much of the domestic hearth and the 
desert island. There is a tendency to exaggerate the importance of 
‘marginal increments,’ apt to run into ‘ the tail of the dog fallacy,’— 
the idea that the tail wags the dog, and the tip of the tail wags the 
tail. 

The older economists knew the limits of the subject; the wider 
view of economy as the science of utility has led to State-socialism ; 
against which signs of reaction are observed. ‘ Self-reliance, independ- 
ence, liberty—these were the old watch-words—not State-reliance, 
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dependence and obedience.’ ‘ Political economy has a vast literature, 
and you will not find all the good concentrated in the last marginal 
increment.’ 

The Miscellanea contain the abstract of a paper recently read 
before the Royal Society by Professor Karl Pearson, in which he gives 
the solution of a problem in the higher statistics which has long baftled 
theorists. Given a set of observations relating to two (or more) types 
(e.g. height measurements of Englishmen and Laplanders mixed up), 
to find the two means (the average height of Englishmen and that of 
Laplanders), and the probable ‘ error’ or deviation of the observations 
relating to each type. Professor Pearson also gives a new form of 
asymmetrical binomial locus, which promises to yield important 
results. 


The Nineteenth Century. 
January, 1894. 


The Manchester Ship Canal. Tue Ricgur Hox. Lorp EGErTonN 01 
TATTON. 
The Scramble for Gold. (1) Str Junrus VoGen.—(2) J. P. HesenTine. 
(1) After criticising the attempt of the Indian Government to keep 
up the value of the rupee, the writer goes on to enumerate the difficulties 
which will result from prolonged adherence to the monometallic 
system. British prosperity requires a system that can be generally 
adopted by other nations and there are only two such—silver monometal- 
lism and bimetallism. The former is impracticable ; the latter, even 
if the rates were disturbed, would work less harm than the present 
variety of systems. (2) The writer examines the question, how long 
England will be able under present conditions of currency, to keep het 
gold balance. 


The Fortnightly Review. 
December, 1893. 
The Unemployed. Rry. CANon Barnett, 

After criticising various suggested methods of dealing with the un- 
employed, the writer declares that what is necessary is to offer work to 
those who are willing to be trained and the workhouse to those who 
refuse. Immediate employment might be given in cleansing and im- 


proving neglected neighbourhoods. But personal influence alone can 
insure permanent reformation. 


January, 184. 


The Employment of Women. Miss Buusy. 


A summary of the report of the Lady Assistant-Commissioners. 
The writer concludes that any sweeping reform would be difficult, but 
that there is hope for a more liberal policy on the part of employers. 
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Contemporary Review. 
December, 1893. 


The Government and Labour. H. W. MAsstncHAM. 


An elaborate defence of the present Government against the charge 
of neglecting the interests of Labour made by the Fabian Society. 
The Economy of High Wages. J. A. Hopson. 

The economy of high wages was first admitted in reference to 
branches of industry in which muscular strength was an important 
element in production. Schultze-Giivernitz has traced the same 
economy in reference to machine industries. But it does not follow 
that every rise of wages and shortening of hours will be followed by 
an equivalent rise in efficiency of labour, Economically profitable 
wages and hours vary in accordance with the development of 
machinery, the strain imposed by the work, &c. The benefit of the 
shortening of hours may be counterbalanced by greater intensity of 
effort Duration of labour, intensity of labour and wages must be 
considered in their mutual relations. Lastly, the increase of machine- 
production does not employ a larger proportion of the population in 
machine-tending. The evolution of machinery and consequent demand 
for more efficient labour is not a guarantee of improvement in the 
standard of comfort of the working class generally. 


January, 1894. 


The Coal Strike of 1893. Emerson BalnsrinGe. 

The object of the writer is to enable the public to Judge whether 
the coal-owners were justified in trying to reduce wages. He argues 
that the coal-owners could not prev ent the fall in the price of coal ‘and 
that the fall was so great as to necessitate a reduction. The chief 
error of the coal-owners lay in not doing more to enlighten the men 
and the public regarding the real state of affairs. Many of the markets 
for Midland coal have been lost for a time, if not permanently, in con- 
sequence of the strike. 

A Living Wage. Rev. Pror, W. CUNNINGHAM. 

‘The living wage ... is the payment which will enable the 

ordinary man to maintain the standard of comfort of his class.’ ‘It 
is indeed impossible to guarantee employment at that rate.’ But want 
of employment is better. than ‘spreading work.’ Starvation wages 
prevent the application of remedies. That wages should be a fixed 
charge, like royalties, is better than a fluctuating rate. For example, 
‘it is said that the rapid rise of wages since 1888 has attracted 100,000 more 
miners into the coal trade than can find remunerative employment under present 
conditions.’ 
The evil of fluctuation attaches to Profit-Sharing. The policy of a living 
wage accords with the English sense of justice embodied in law from 
1389 to 1813; and with Christian teaching as to dignity of labour and 
the danger of a commercial regime. 


February, 1894. 
Eight Hours Day and Foreign Competition. JoHN Rag. 
Shorter hours need not raise cost of production. ‘The same 
machinery will in English hands turn out a much larger product per 
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machine, as well as per man, than it will in continental hands.’ The 
short-houred English workman is more efficient even than the American. 
The eight hours day has been tried in several cases with success. 


The Economic Review. 
January, 1894. 

Economists as Mischief Makers. Rev. Pror. W. CUNNINGHAM. 

Numerous instances are given in which the older economists, advo- 
cating laissez faire pure and simple, by hasty reasoning from hypo- 
thetical principles rather than through hard-heartedness, proved 
mischievous. 
The Christian Socialists of 1848. J. M. Lupiow. 
The Stress of Competition from a Workman’s Point of View. RoBert 

HALSsTEAD. 

A striking statement of the hardships suffered and the claims 
made by the class to which the writer belongs. 
Working Men’s Clubs. J. Wetts. 


The Coal War. Rev. Pres. R. M. Grier, and James CHADBURN. 


(uarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
January, 1894. 


Analysis of the Phenomena of the Panic in the United States in 1893. 
ALBERT C. STEVENS. 

The Nature and Mechanism of Credit. Srpxty SHERWOOD. 

The Unemployed in American Cities. CHARLES C. GLosson. 

Pain-cost and Opportunity-cost. Davin I. GREEN. 

‘ The labourer stops work at a certain hour not simply because he is tired, but 
because he wants some opportunity for pleasure and recreation. . . . By devoting 
efforts to any one task we necessarily give up the opportunity of doing certain other 
things which would yield us some return. . . . These sacrifices of opportunity are 
what constitute the principal part of the costs of production which determine normal] 
values.’ 

Such are the reflections by which Mr. Green vindicates the tenets 
of the Austrian school. 


Social and Economic Legislation in the States in 1893. 


is conspectus, like those which Mr. Shaw has contributed in 
This conspectus, like th hich Mr. Shaw has contributed i 
former years, presents clearly much valuable information. Among 
many interesting passages the following may be selected. 

‘In New York legislative approval has been given to the undertaking of extensive 
experiment in city building. A ‘:nodel town company ” has been incorporated, and 
Niagara country has been set apart as the field of its operations. This Company is 
empowered to build a town or city in that country, to establish therein an industrial 
school and ‘‘ University,” to build and operate surface and elevated street railways,’ 
&e. &c. . . . ‘a bold attempt to prove the capacity of an incorporated company to 
aggregate to itself a great variety of functions of a public and quasi-public character.’ 
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Annals of the American Academy. 
January, 1894. 


Indian Currency. G. L. MoLEswortu. 


A forcible historical retrospect is followed by unfavourable criticism 
of the Coinage Act of 1893. The native will suffer by the depreciation 
of his silver ornaments, and the enhancement of the fixed charges. 


Federal Revenues and the Income Tax. F.C. Howe. 


Political Science Quarterly. (Boston.) 
December, 1893. 


The Concentration of Wealth. GrorGE K. Hotmes. 


Of the wealth of the United States 20 per cent. is owned by :03 
per cent. of the families; 51 per cent. by 9 per cent. of the families, 
not including millionaires ; 71 per cent. by 9 per cent. of the families, 
including the millionaires. Some four thousand families possess about 
seven-tenths as much as do eleven and a half millions. 


The Economic State. Pror. L. M. Keassey. 


The Unseen Foundations of Society. Pror. E. A. Ross. 





Revue d'Economie Politique. 
q 
November, 1893. 


Essai sur la fabrique collective, E. Scuwreptanp. Les grands 
magasins tels qwils sont, P. pu Maroussem. Comment en finir avec le 
Sweating-system, Mrs, SipNry Wess. (A translation of Mrs. Webb’s 
address to the Co-operative Congress at Rochdale, 1893.) The sweating- 
system cannot be defined by the existence of sub-contract ; rather by 
the absence of enlightened management. Its victims are too degraded 
to be benefited directly by co-operation. The remedy is to extend to 
home industries the laws regulating work in factories. 


December, 1893. 


Les principales Causes des Crises économiques. A. A. Issaizew (2éme 
et dernier article). 

‘ While society is organised upon a basis of private property in the 
means of production, there are no forces in national economy by which 
crises may be prevented and the misery caused by them remedied. 
But the State can increase the number of citizens, who, besides wages, 
receive rent and profit,’ i.e. such persons whose share of the receipts 
of society is increased by the growth of the productivity of labour. 


Le Credit agricole. M. Francots. 
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Histoire économique de la Prospérité et de la Décadence de I’ Espagne au 
XVI et au XVII’ Siécle (suite et fin). Maurice Ansiavux. 
Concludes in a lucid and graphic narrative an enumeration of the 

aggregate of errors and misfortunes, by which Spain became at the 

beginning of the last century reduced to a chronic state of famine, 
misery and anarchy. 


Journal des Heonomistes. (VParis.) 
December, 1893. 


Arnold Toynbee et le mouvement économique. KE. Castetot.—Un 
premier essai de socialisme d'état sous Napoléon Ill : La caisse générale 
des assurances agricoles. A. THOMEREAU.—JLes officiers ministériels. 
Louis THeuREAU.—Mouwvement scientifique et industriel. Danten 
Beiiet.—Levue de l’ Académie des Sciences morales et politiques (du 10 
aott au 20 novembre, 1893). J. Lerort.—Une visite aux Colonies 
Chinoises dans Vouest de Borneo. M.tE Dr. DE MEYNERS D’ EsTREY.— 
A propos de le conférence Douaniére Russo-Allemande.  Lapisas 
Domansky.—Intervention de létat—Un mot dimpératrice. FREDERK 
Passy. 

January, 1894. 


Lé marché financier en 1893.—Crédit populaive industriel ow agri- 
cole.—Trente années de libre-échange en Angleterre.—Le droit de possédei 
chez les associations.—L’industrie houillére en Grand-Bretagne. 





February, 1894. 

Les chemins de fer de UV Etat en France et a Vétranger.-—Crédit popu- 
laire industriel ow agricole (suite et fin). Le mouvement agricole.—Le 
retour a l'économie politique classique.—Anomalies chinoises. La presse. 
La politique—La composition de la population des Etats Unis.—La 
morue nationale et les colonies. 


Jahrbicher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik. 
Third Series, Vol. 6. No. 5. November, 1893. 


Wohnung und Absatzkrisis. H. Freese. 

The Miscellanies contain a valuable comparison between the prices 
of 1892 and those of former years. The ong series of prices unaffected 
by tariffs which Soetbeer dealt with having been interrupted by the 
admission of Hamburg into the German Zollgebiet in 1888 ; his succes- 
sors in comparing present with past prices are restricted to a smaller, 
about half the, number of commodities. The omission has serious 
effects on the index number. The old method (to judge from cases in 
which it was still available) gives a result some 15 per cent. lower than 
the new. Accordingly the fall of prices as now measured, is not 
very sensible, e.g., 82°76 is the index number for the year 1892, 87-30 
for the period 1881-5, both index numbers referring to the average of 
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1871-1880 as 100; but the index number for 1891 is 87:46. Similar 
results are given by the official statistics (Reich-Statistik). The average 
of 1879-83 being taken as 100, the index number for 1890 is 100-61; for 
1892, 90°79. The summary of Mr. Sauerbeck’s latest results (see 
Economic Journat, vol. iii. p. 558), which is added, shows a more 
marked decline. 

The Miscellanies also contain an interesting description of the 
Bimetallic Movement in England by Dr. Zuckerkandl. 


No. 6. December. 


Das Rentenprinzip im Dienste des Anerbenguts, Pror. Dr. Bason. 
Zur Agrarfrage, Dr. F. H: GEFFCKEN. 

The Miscellanies contain some statistics of wages, by Dr. HE. 
Hirschberg. Wages in Prussia were higher in 1892 than in 1884 
for men by 11°6 per cent., for women by 9:5 per cent. ; the wages of 
men being in 1884 53-7 per cent., in 1892 56°7 per cent., higher than 
those of women. These averages are based on rates of wages without 
regard to the numbers employed. 


Vol 7. No. 1. January, 1894. 


Sarter, Franz, Die Syndikatsbestrebungen im niederreinischwest- 
fiilisschen Steinkohlenbezirke. The Miscellanies contain some remarks 
on the project of a universal compulsory insurance against age and 
sickness in England, by Dr. Aschrott. 


Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft. 
1893. No3. 


Zur frage der Lohnstatistik, Dr. F. WoOrisHOFFER. Aus den Ver- 
fassung- und Verwaltungsrecht des britisch-indischen Kaiserveichs, Dr. 
G. Runtanp. Die Valuta-regulierung in Oesterreich-Ungarn, Dr. F. 
KLEINWACHTER. Zur frage der organisation der Saatenstands Berichter- 
stattung. [How to obtain information as to actual and prospective 
crops]. The Miscellanies contain a curious contribution to the theory 
of population, in the form of a notice of the recent publication 
Volksdienst von einem sozialaristokraten. 


No. 4. 


Zahl und Mass in der Oekonomic. Dr. A. Voter. 


Economics deal with quantities, such as utility, which, not being 
expressible in units, are measured only by ordinal numbers. As we may 
say of several sensations of heat that the second is more intense than 
the first, the third than the second, so the degrees of advantage which a 
party to a contract would derive from various terms may be arranged in 
an order of magnitude. The advantage may thus be considered as an 
analytic function of the quantity given, say x, and the quantity 
received y. Let V, (— 2, y) be the advantage of A; V, (z,-y), of B. 
The general condition of equilibrium is 

dV, aV,_ av, 4aV, 


dr dy dr dy 
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corresponding to the contract-curve referred to by Professor Marshall 
in the twelfth note of the Mathematical Appendix to his Principles. 
The solution is made determinate by the [utilitarian] condition that 
the gain of each party should be equal. An illustration of this trans- 
action is the concentration by exchange of dispersed strips of ground 
into lots, more convenient to the possessors (Giiterbeeinigung.) The 
relation of this bargain without competition (Gemeintausch) to market 
value is indicated. 

Pseudo- und Ultrakollektivismus, Dr. A. SCHAEFFLE. Die Sozialen 
Grundlagen der éffentlichen Rechts in England, C. Bornuatn. Die 
Valuta-regulierung in Ocesterreich-Ungarn {continued}, Dr. F. Kuer- 
WACHTER. 


50ter Jahrgang, ltes Heft. (Jubilee Volume). 


Zur Pathologie der Armut. Dy. W. RoscHer. 


This essay is to form the introduction to a ‘ System of Poor-relief 
and Poor-law’ with which the distinguished author hopes next 
summer to crown his ‘System of National Economy.’ The chief cause 
of poverty is too vaguely expressed by imprévoyance ; neither is it 
precisely over-population aggravated by thoughtless almsgiving. It is 
under-production, over-consumption, the former due to (a) physical 
incapacity for work, (6) shirking work and (c) social incapacity for work, 
i.e. absence of employment. The latter is facilitated by the greater 
ease with which property is ‘ mobilised’. Under this head as a chief 
cause is reckoned an excessive number of children. Ample statistical 
illustration of the foregoing is given, but the imperfection of poverty- 
statistics is lamented. Finally, under ‘ Progress and Pauperism,’ the 
author concludes that with the rise of economic civilisation the condition 
of the lowest classes undergoes on the whole absolute improvement. 
Luxuries of a former age become necessities of to-day. The sufferings 
attending the Thirty Years’ War would now, if repeated on the same 
scale, provoke revolutions. But more intensive pauperism seems to dog 
the footsteps of higher civilisation and culture. In Oldenburg, e.g., the 
richer the district the greater the pauperism. Yet poverty is not a 
leading cause of crime. 


Die Marsche Dialektik und ihr Einfluss auf die Taktik der Sozial- 
demokratie. RuMELIN. 


Untersuchung iiber die Grundlagen des Tarifwesens der Seeschiffahrt, 
(1). FREIHERR von WEICHs. 


Ueber die Grenze zwischen relativen und absoluten Waldboden. Dr. 
C. FIscHBACH. 


As to whether the line of demarcation between soils technically 
known as relative and absolute forest-land, i.e. that which is ‘‘ capable 
of being cultivated’ and that which is worthless for such purposes, is 
unconditionally immovable, and if it be not so, to what extent 
economically useful alterations are advisable and possible. 


Die Jahresberichte der deutschen Fabrik-Aufsichtsbeamtin. WORIs- 
HOFFER, Dr. F. 





ees 
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1894. No. 2. 


Die diokletianische Taxordnung vom Jahre 301 (1.), K. Biicner. 
Untersuchung iiber die Grundlagen des Tarifwesens der Seeschiffahrt 
(II.), FREIHERR von WEICHs. 


Preussische Jahrbiicher. 
October and November, 1893. 


Die Neuste Silberkrisis und unser Miinzwesen, Pror. Ap. WAGNER. 
The possibility of influencing the value of money by mint-regulations 
—a main thesis of the Bimetallists—has been sanctioned by the Indian 
Coinage Act ; which has depressed the value of silver by 10 per cent. 
There results a dangerous over-valuation of the German silver money, 
and greater weight in the coinage of the world must be given to silver 
by bimetallism ; which is urged on the grounds of the insufficiency of 
gold production, the drag of shrinking prices on industry, the disloca- 
tion of trade between the silver and gold-using countries. 


Deutsche Rundschau (Berlin). 
February and March, 1894. 

Die Bérsenreform im Deutschen Reich. Prof. Gustay Coun (Gottingen). 

In February 1892 an Imperial Commission was appointed by the 
German Government to inquire into the several grievances held out 
against the practices of the Stock and Produce Exchange, especially 
of Berlin. Professor Cohn, a member of that Commission, gives a 
critical review of the proceedings and final report containing the 
proposals of the Commission. A more detailed criticism of the Com- 
mission’s work will follow from the hand of the same author. The 
German Government is preparing a Bill founded on the Report. Its 
chief object is to protect outsiders against the enticements of specula- 
tion ; the means proposed being a reformed way of admission for new 
stocks and shares, a better discipline for the members of the Stock 
Exchange, certain safeguards for the dealing in ‘futures,’ an amend- 
ment of the criminal code against Ausbeutung der Unerfahrenheit und 
des Leichtsinnes, «ce. 


Finanz Archiv. 
10er Jahrgang 2es Band. 


Finanzlage Etatsfragen und Stand der Steuerfragen im Wiirtem- 
berg, Dr. K. F. v. Scuaty. Die Finanzen Spaniens, Dr. Max. HECKEL. 
[A careful study of the financial position of Spain during the present 
century, based on Sejfior Piemes Hurtado’s elaborate treatise on 
finance.| Das Budget Frankreichs, M. Hortvuntot. Das Finanzwesen 
Italiens im Jahre, 1892, Dr. L. Sacus. [Brings out clearly the serious 
condition of Italy owing to the existing economic depression and 
financial crisis.) 
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Giornale degli Economisti. (Rome). 
December, 1893. 
La Crisi e il Programma liberale. La Drreztone. 
Teoria della Popolazione (continuaz e fine). E. La Loaerta. 


Francesco Ferrara all’ Universita di Torino. 1849-1859. S. CoGyerri 
DE MartIiis. 

An account of the circumstances of the election to this chair and of 
the resignation of the ‘ Nestor’ of Italian economists, together with a 
conspectus of his system of economic doctrine drawn from the 
lithographed synopsis of his lectures, issued annually to students, and 
in particular from that for the sessions 1856-57. In this the Professor 
first states some preliminary definitions especially of the subject- 
matter, limits and character of political economy. Matter is con- 
stituted as economic when it consists in any phenomenon in the mani- 
festation of which man takes a voluntary part in order to satisfy the 
needs of his own existence. We may view it under three aspects, and 
hence we get an individual, a social, and an international economy. 
Deliberate transformation of matter by individual action presents the 
three facts of production, product and consumption. The factors 
of the individual economic phenomenon are intelligence and the 
means of production: these comprise natural agents and material. 
Under intelligence we consider economic psychics under’ five stages. 
In the application of mind to means of production, three meanings of 
value emerge: value through utility, value in cost (or force required to 
obtain) and value through merit (or the difference between force and 
utility). This division is concluded by the position of a law of progress, 
‘ which results from a process of reciprocal reaction between human 
and natural action.’ Under the head of social economy we pass from 
theory to reality, to the division of labour and to distribution. The 
third division is not touched upon in the essay. 


January, 1894. 


La questione delle otto ore di lavore, L. ALBERTINI. {A first chapter ; 
historical.] Della libertad secondo il Ferrara, G. Pinna FeRRA. 


February. 
I viglietti di scorta delle banche di emissione, G. B. Satvioni. L’ 
insurresione siciliand. 

Teoria matematica det Cambi foresterieri, V. Pareto. Several received 
theories—in particular those relating to money—are expressed in 
mathematical symbols, borrowed from Professor Walras ; whom the 
writer defends against the charge of having neglected the part which 
the (total) disutility [or rather the ‘net advantages,’ see Revue 
d’ Economie politique, January, 1891, p. 23], of an occupation plays in 
determining economic equilibrium. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Bauiy (8S. E.). French Commercial Correspondence (Methuen’s 
Commercial Series). Crown 8vo, 114 pp. 3s. 

Brentano (L). Hours and Wages in Relation to Production (trans- 
lated by Mrs. William Arnold). London: Swan Sonnenschein. 


Gispiys (H. de B.). Econonvics of Commerce (Methuen’s Commercial 
Series). Crown 8yo. 94 pp. Is. 6d. 

HaaeGarp (F. T.). Half an Hour’s Reflection with the Million on 
the Classes and Masses, Capital and Labour, Demand and Supply. 
Tunbridge Wells : Courier Printing and Publishing Company, 1894. 

Hint (Wituiam). The First Stages of the Tariff Policy of tne 

Jnited States (American Ke nic Association). sondon: Swan 
United States (A n Economic Association Lond ) 
Sonnenschein. 

[An immense mass of historical details relating to early colonial revenues and 
the beginnings of Protection—1785-89. Not the least interesting section is that 
which records the opinions of the statesmen of that period. ] 

SHaw-Lerevre (Right Hon.G.J.).. English Commons and Forests. 
London: Cassell, 1894. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Suess (E). The Future of Silver (translated by Robert Stein). 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1893. 8vo, 101 pp. 

[The future of silver, according to the eminent German geologist is to become the 
standard metal of the earth. A bimetallist international agreement is recommended 
as a beneficent, though a transition, measure. ] 


Wieser (Proressor F. von). Natural Value. (Translated by Mrs. 
Hatch. Edited by William Smart.) London: Macmillan, 1893. 8vo, 
10s. 


Wortuineton (T. Locke). Dwellings of the Poor and Weekly 
Wage-earners in and around Towns. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 


Commons (Pror. JoHN R.). The Distribution of Wealth. New 
York : Macmillan and Co. 258 pp. 


Govutp (E.R. L.). The Gothenburg System of Liquor Traffic. 
(Fifth Special Report of the Commissioners of Labour). Washington : 
Government Printing Office, 8vo. 253 pp. 

Hinu (Wm. A. M.). First Stages of the Tariff Policy of the United 


States. (Publications of the American Economic Association, 1893). 
Swan Sonnenschein. 8vo. 162 pp. One dollar. 


Jounson (E. R.). Inland Waterways; their relation to trans- 
portation (Supplement to American Academy for September, 1893). 
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Lewis (Wa. Draver). Adaptation of Society to its Environment. 
Publications of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia: 64 pp. 25 cents. 


Almanach de la Coopération francaise pour 1894 (edited by Prof. 
Ch. Gide). Paris: Chaix. 

Aux Montagnes d’Auvergne (Mes derni¢res Conclusions Sociologi- 
ques), Paris: Calmann Levy. 1894. 


[The philanthropic author, well known in France by his generous donations in 
favour of social and cooperative institutions—he has just founded a chair of 
sociology at the Sorbonne—sets forth here the system of compulsory conseils d’usine 
for all manufactures, in which he sees the solution of the social question.] 


Fuarx (FOURNIER DE). Pendant une Mission au Russie. A travers 
l’Allemagne, 2 vols. Paris: Larose. 1894. 

[A picturesque and statistical description of the economic social and political 
development of Germany. ] 


Guyot (Yves). La Tyrannie Socialiste. 


Marovussem (P. pv). Le jouet Parisien. Paris: Rousseau. 1894. 
_ [A study on home industry, the sweating system and large shops, after the method 

of Le Play.] 

No&kt (Octave). Histoire du Commerce du Monde. Vol. 2. 
(From the 15th Century to 1789.) Paris: Plon. 

RocauiGNy (Comte pe). Les Syndicats Agricoles et le Socialisme 
Agraire. Paris: Perrin. 

[Treats of the co-operative movement and the socialist propaganda in country 
districts as well as of agricultural syndicates. ] 

Tuery (E). La Crise des Changes. (Kdited by L’Economiste 
Européen.) Paris: 1894. 


[Pleads for the re-establishment of silver and universal bimetallism. ] 


KAERGER (Karu). Die Arbeiterpacht. Berlin: 1893. 


Vox pER Leven (AtFRED). Die Finanz- und Verkelhrspolitik der 
nordamerikanischen Eisenbahnen. Berlin: 1894. 


PGHLMANN (RoBERT). Geschichte des antiken Communismus und 
Socialismus. Miinchen: 1893. 


ScHEFFLE (ALBERT). Deutsche Kern- und Zeitfragen. Berlin 
1893. 

SCHNEIDER (K.). Das Wohnungs miethrecht und seine sociale 
Reform. Leipzig: 1893. 

SEHLING (Emin). Die Gesetzgebung des Deutschen Reiches auf 
dem Gebiete des biirgerl. und socialen Rechts. Leipzig: 1894. 
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Unrich (Fravz). Staffeltarife und Wasserstrassen. Berlin: 
1894. 


Von Mayr (Georc). Zur Reichsfinanzreform. Stuttgart: 1894. 


Zeitschrift fiir Kleinbahnen, herausgegeben im Ministerium der 
éffentlichen Arbeiten (a new monthly). Berlin: 1894. 


JurascHEK (Dr. Franz V.). Zwei Beitriige zur Statistik der 
Sterblichkeit. Wien: A. Hélder. 


Daxua Vouta (Riccarpo). Le Forme del Salario. Firenze: Fratelli 
Bocea. 


[An historical sketch based on C. Biicher’s researches, followed by a discussion 
on methods of industrial remuneration, in which inter alia it is shown in the light 
of frequent references to Messrs, Schloss, Booth, Loria, &c., what different forms of 
distribution may lurk under a single name—six under ‘ piecework,’ and how a law 
of intensive development may be traced in wages as in other economic institutions.] 
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JUNE, 1894 


RESULTS OF THE RETAIL LIQUOR TRAFFIC 
WITHOUT PRIVATE PROFITS 


Ir is only within a very few years that it has been possible to 
form an accurate judgment upon the real merits of the so-called 
Gothenburg system of controlling the retail and bar trade in dis- 
tilled spirits. There was general confusion as to the precise relation 
of the Companies to the wholesale traffic ;1 to the sale of malt 
liquors and wines, and even more uncertainty as to the status of 
the wine-merchant and a large class of sub-licenses. As to any- 
thing like an exact estimate of the amount of alcohol actually 
controlled by the ‘system’ only the most conflicting evidence 
existed. The problem was at every point complicated by the 
mixing up of country and city areas. Important distinctions 
between the Norwegian and Swedish methods were ignored; 
while the favourable or unfavourable criticism was made to turn 
upon points of minor importance, such as the sale of food with 
alcohol ; the amount of crime, savings, and arrests for drunken- 
ness. The praise as well as the blame was indiscriminate. 

To the International Congresses for the discussion of the abuses 
of alcoholic drink, we owe much in the way of popularising a 
more exact knowledge of the system in other countries. 

The ‘brandy interest’ and the extremer members of the 

1 The Companies do not attempt to control the wholesale trade—sixty-six gallons 
in Sweden and ten-and-a-half gallons in Norway. As it has been possible to take 
advantage of the low limit of the wholesale quantity in Norway, it is now proposed 
to put it up to the Swedish limit of sixty-six gallons. It is thought that Finland 
has been the gainer by placing the wholesale line higher still. 
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temperance party have vied with each other in spreading mis- 
information. The strong men of the temperance movement 
have now come to the front, and leave no doubt that the great 
majority of this party believe profoundly in the Company 
system. In the recent pamphlet of Dr. Wieselgren, the President 
of the Swedish Temperance Society and the highest Swedish 
authority, we have a singularly temperate statement of opinion, 
to which the abler and most respected members of this Society 
almost unanimously subscribe. 

The long and bitter opposition of the distillers ceased when 
the King gave his sanction to the law of 1885. 

In 1892 a large distiller told the writer: ‘We were fairly 
beaten and now have adjusted ourselves to the new régime. It 
is moreover turning to our advantage in one unexpected way. We 
sell far less alcohol than we could sell if we controlled the retail 
sellers, but litigation has ceased and we have no worry about our 
payments. I had rather do less business and have more quiet in 
my affairs.’ As the storm raised both by distiller and fanatic 
has cleared, the real character of this great experiment can at 
last be seen. 

In the Report of Dr. Gould to the Department of Labour at 
Washington a full and dispassionate account is given both of the 
laws, the operation of the system, and the economic and social 
results. In the more recent report of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission, appointed by the Governor to examine the system with 
reference to a proposed bill for its introduction into the State, 
the more difficult questions of consumption are exhaustively 
dealt with. The statistics are not only brought up to date, but 
the fears of Director Berner that a serious check to the decrease 
in Norway had begun, are shown to be without foundation. It 
can be said confidently that a stronger statement of the advan- 
tages of this ‘ socialising of the profits of drink’ may be made 
to-day than at any time in the history of the system. This 
story sets at rest all questions as to whether laws can influence 
moral evils. If ‘you cannot legislate men into virtue,’ it re- 
quires no further proof than that which this movement shows 
us that legislation directly and powerfully helps men toward 
virtue, if such legislation be wise. 

In 1850 there were in Sweden 43,947 stills holding in their 
grip thousands of retail sellers competing with each other for 
private profits. Dr. Wieselgren estimates that in 1855 7:14 / 
gallons of 50 per cent. alcohol per capita were consumed. There 
was no interference with ‘freedom of contract.’ The ‘ rights 
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of labour’ and the ‘liberty of trade’ weve respected, yet by 
every test to which the condition can be brought, the amount of 
abject misery, crime, and pauperism was such as to force the 
citizens of Gothenburg in sheer self-defence to combine against 
the traffic. The famous law of 1855 brought distilling under 
sharp and definite control. The Community was allowed to re- 
fuse outright all unlicensed retail trade in amounts less than 412 
quarts. The authorities could set the limit to the number of 
licenses, but, of more import still, it was said that if @ company 
were formed to manage the retail trade, all licenses might be granted 
to such company. This is the germ of the system. It was this 
clause which was seized upon in 1865 when the first Company 
began its operations in Gothenburg.' The immediate effect of 
the law of 1855 was perhaps as extraordinary as the history of 
social legislation can show. Dr. Wieselgren says: ‘ Before 1855 
brandy could be bought in almost every cottage: in 1856 one 
might travel through whole provinces without finding a place 
where it was sold.’ These great changes occurred however in 
the country and smaller villages. The cities were not only left 
untouched, but the very fact that brandy was more difficult to get 
in the country increased the demand within the cities. Few 
things are more important to bear in mind than this relation of 
the no-license districts to the cities, where an outlet is found for 
that demand which the country no longer satisfies. It is this 
which largely accounts for the amount of drunkenness and the 
number of arrests. The peasants flock into the towns for their 
weekly or monthly purchases and swell the returns of drunken- 
ness in the cities. 

If we add to this two facts (a) that the remaining licenses 
under burgess rights are one by one coming under the Company 
control, and (b) that public sentiment demands a far stricter 
enforcement of the regulations regarding drunkenness, we 
have an explanation of the high figures as to drink and arrests 
which the large cities to some extent show. This failure to 

1 In 1865 the town council of Gothenburg appointed a commission to report upon 
the liquor traffic. It appeared in the long discussion excited by this commission 
and its work that no important step would be taken against the evil until the 
element of private profits was eliminated. After full consideration, the town council 
by a vote of twenty-nine to twelve, accepted the report of the commission, and the 
thirty-six public-house licenses were given over to the Company. The stock for the 
carrying on of the business was subscribed for by twenty best known individuals 
and firms of the city—all surplus profits, after paying 6 per cent. upon the stock 
to be used for the benefit of the working classes. This more exclusively philanthropic 
object has with time fallen into the background, and profits now go in both 
countries chicfly to objects of general utility, 
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distinguish between country and cities has caused more confu- 
sion even among the better informed critics of this system than 
almost any other feature. So well-meaning and intelligent a 
critic as Mr. James Whyte has just called out from Dr. Wieselgren 
the following statement : 

‘It ought to be considered as well, whether the country com- 
munities, by which the compared towns are surrounded, have to 
the same extent prohibited within their territories the sale of 
spirits for consumption either off or on the premises. But all 
these circumstances are to be observed. It is an indisputable 
fact that a good deal of the liquors sold by the wine and spirit 
merchants is not consumed in Gothenburg, as it is well known 
that they have customers in different parts of the whole kingdom, 
to which considerable quantities are sent for consumption. It is 
still further a fact that the country parishes of the province of 
Gothenburg have used their right of prohibition with regard to 
the liquor traffic so energetically that in the rural districts of the 
province there is only one license for the sale of spirits for con- 
sumption off the premises and five for consumption on the 
premises ; and all these five latter licenses are held by permanent 
tenures, and, therefore, without the reach of the prohibitive 
power. And if I call attention to the fact that the rural parishes 
of Lundby and Orgryte, which form the vicinity of Gothenburg 
and have a very great population of workmen, have entirely pro- 
hibited the liquor traffic, and that at the great factory of Molndal, 
belonging to the parish of Fiassberg and situated at a distance of 
not more than three (English) miles from Gothenburg there is 
not a single drink-shop, it will be easily understood to what a great 
extent the sale of spirits in Gothenburg represents the spirit con- 
sumption of other places. If I add that Gothenburg is a selling 
place where a great many fishers and sailors from the coast come 
together, and a seaport town that supplies provisions to a great 
number of vessels, the crews of which are often—I am sorry to 
say—very constant frequenters of the public-houses, the incor- 
rectness of identifying the sale of spirits in Gothenburg with the 
consumption of spirits by inhabitants of the same town becomes 
obvious. 

‘Tf this circumstance is overlooked, the returns of the Com- 
panies may lead to the most unreasonable conclusions. I beg to 
illustrate this with a very striking instance. In the province of 
Westmanland there are four little towns of which the two greater 
are Westeras, with a population of a little more than 8,000, and 
Sala with about 6,000, inhabitants; in both these towns there 
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are “ Brandy Companies”? which during the year 1891—92 sold 
respectively 350,763 and 326,130 litres, ¢.e. about 43 litres per head 
of the population in Westeras and about 54 litres per head in Sala. 
Now, are we to believe that there is such an enormous consump- 
tion of spirits in these two towns ? By no means; the great 
sale of these Companies is very easily accounted for by the fact 
that in the whole province there is only one license for the sale 
of spirits in the country. The sale of spirits in the above- 
mentioned towns thus represents the greater part of the con- 
sumption of spirits in the whole province. And the consumption 
per head of the population in the whole province is found to be 
7°24 litres. 

‘Now, if the method of identifying the sale of spirits in a cer- 
tain place with the consumption of spirits in the same place is 
unreasonable with regard to Westeras and Sala, it 1s quite as un- 
reasonable with regard to Gothenburg. According to the same 
calculation as in the former case, the consumption of spirits in 
the province of Gothenburg was for the year in question 8°50 
litres per head.’ 

What is peculiar to the Gothenburg method can only be seen 
at its best in cities because the real difficulties of the traftic 
centre there. Though the Company ‘for the control of all retail 
traffic with no private profits ’ was formed in 1865, the efficiency 
of the plan cannot be measured until about 1876, as far too 
many old life licenses were running for private profits outside of 
the Company control. Again, when it appeared that the new 
plan was becoming seriously efficient, the whole power of the 
distillers’ influence was roused to defeat the scheme. Not until 
1885, after one of the bitterest struggles that the temperance 
history can show, can it be said that the ‘rum ring’ was beaten. 

Never did it appear with such clearness as at present that the 
former excessive consumption was owing to those multitudinous 
opportunities for drink which an army of private profit-makers 
created. When the line which marks the Company Management 
is passed and sales are linked with private gains the old evils 
appear, as in the case of beer or the Swedish sub-licensed wine- 
merchants. For at least ten years after the Company system 


began in Gothenburg so many old licenses remained that no 
adequate measure of its influence was possible. When the 
question of compensation had been largely met and the chief 
part of the retail trade secured, points of comparison with pre- 
vious conditions were first possible. Nor will it for a moment 
be denied that several powerful influences co-operated with the 
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Company in lessening the evils. The part played by that portion of 
the temperance body which opposed the system has been of real 
importance. Innumerable educational and moral influences have 
done their part. To claim, however, that these forces have wrought 
the chief effects is to misread every line in this history. The 
‘temperance party’ and its influence is probably at the present 
moment far stronger in the United States than in Norway and 
Sweden, while general educational influences are at least active 
and powerful. Yet the results in diminishing the use of distilled 
spirits cannot, in the United States, for an instant be favourably 
compared with the results in Sweden and much less with the 
results in Norway. Within a week one of the oldest, most in- 
fluential and distinguished workers for temperance in America, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, has said that after her forty years of 
service to the cause she never saw more reason to despair than 
at the present moment. The internal revenue returns, the 
condition in ‘prohibition’ States, indeed every sign that is at 
hand warrants Mrs. Livermore in saying, ‘ A new method must be 
tried.’ This is the same feeling which has brought some of the 
ablest men among the temperance party in Massachusetts to 
study and finally to advocate the Norwegian plan. The 
Norwegian rather than the Swedish is chosen in Massachusetts 
for the reason that the progress has been further and completer 
there than in Sweden. If the new bill about to go before the 
Massachusetts legislature be passed, a beginning is likely to be 
made in certain towns in which a very alert and vigorous temper- 
ance sentiment can be relied upon. The wholesale trade above fifty 
gallons will not be interfered with, but the Company, reserving 
to itself 5 per cent. interest on the capital required, will start by 
controlling all retail licenses. It will not, as in Sweden, make 
an exception of beer and wine. It is because Norway has been 
bolder and more successful in broadening the area of the Company 
system (as Sweden would like to do), and already in eighteen 
towns has included beer, that it seems fairer and truer to speak of 
the Norwegian plan. 

What results then can be shown which would seem to 
warrant an imitation of this plan? The capital fact which 
appears in both countries with most distinctness is the almost 
constant decrease in the consumption of spirits. There is no 
other test that can compare in value with this. Beer is still 
retailed everywhere for private profits, and the sales have risen 
enormously while the strength of the beverage has steadily 
increased. If the great increase of population is taken into 
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account, the following table shows, by comparison with the 
Company's houses, how the places for serving beer have grown 


in Gothenburg :— 


In sharpest contrast with this are the sales of alcohol. 


Company's 
public- 
houses. 


890 
1,067 
1,142 
1,023 
1,070 

851 
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899 

773 
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798 

840 

688 

765 
1,061 
E508 
1,005 
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Beer shops. 


Private 
houses. 





Not 
accounted 
for. 
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1, 
1, 
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856 
867 
845 
713 
770 
897 
805 
801 
114 
183 
240 


1,174 
1,215 
1,371 
1,590 
1,734 
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In 


the most recent table of sales in Gothenburg Dr. Wieselgren 


gives the following :— 
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| Number of | Number of 





106,356 


1,441,517-2 | 406,000 


1 2 3 
litres for 
: eamgad | | which excise 
Population. iy the has been 
Company. | ni Jy | 
| | merchants. 
| | 
59,986 | 1,646,640°7 | 612,440-1 
61,505 _ 1,746,755 | 612,440°1 
63,391 | 1,704,416°3 | 533,922-1 
65,697 | 1,629,441°3 | 612,440°1 
66,844 1,464,254°3 | 565,329°3 
68,477 | 1,383,450°5 | 456,712°8 
71,533 | 1,370,235:4 | 458,021-4 
72,555 | 1,265,222-2 | 478,959°5 
77,653 | 1,404,491°6 531,304-8 
80,811 | 1,469,918°2 | 547,008-4 
84,450 | 1,525,423°8 | 539,156°6 
88,230 | 1,566,671°8 , 512,984 
91,396 | 1,545,384-1 | 416,000 
94,370 | 1,580,926°3 | 416,000 
97,677 | 1,568,155°8 | 407,000 
101,502 | 1,622,663°3 | 407,000 
104,215  1,546,028°8 | 406,000 


litres for 
which excise 

has been | 
paid by the 
five private | 

concerns. | 


26,696-2 
26,696°2 
28,789°7 
28,789°7 
32,715°7 
32,715°7 
32,715°7 
34,024-3 
34,024°3 
34,024:3 
37,950-2 
40,000 
38,500 
42,500 
42,500 
42,000 
64,000 





6 7 
mee 
. soid per 
—_ head of 
Sum total . vopula- 
of litres. Nepal. tion by 
tion. Compaiy 
alone. 
2,287,877 38°14 27°4 
2,385,891°3 38°79 28 °4 
2,267,128'1 35°76 | 26-9 
2,270,671°1 34°56 24°8 
2,062,299°3 30°84 21°9 
1,872,879 27°35 20°2 
1,860,972°5 26-01 19-1 
1,698,206 24:77 17°7 
1,969,820°7 25°36 18:1 
2,050,950°7 25°38 18°2 
2,102,530°6 24°89 180 
2,119,655°8 24 r Les 
1,999,884-1 21°88 | 16-9 
2,039,426°3 20°94 | 16°7 
2,017,655°8 20°66 | 16:1 
2,071,663°3 20°41 159 
2,016,028'8 1934 14°8 
1,895,617°2 17°82 13°5 


| 48,100 
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The result appears in its simplest form in the 7th column, where 

the decrease in seventeen years is from 274 to 13°5 litres. A 
comparison of the 3rd with the 4th column shows the same 
influence of the Company system. The five private concerns 
of column 5, which the Company has not yet been able to 
secure, show the increase which licenses under private control 
stimulate. While the population has nearly doubled, the total 
of sales falls from 2,287,877 litres in 1875 to 1,895,617 in 
1892. 

Together with this lessened consumption, the rise in the 
price is marked. In the year when the Company was started the 
price of the spirits at the bar was 1} cents per glass. It was raised 
in 1879 to 2 cents, and in i887 to 2} cents, where it still remains. 
The quart was sold in 1874 for 25} cents ; in 1887 for 26? cents ; 
in 1888 for 272 cents; and in 1890 for 29} cents. This has been 
deliberately done by the Companies in order to limit sales. 
This tendency of higher prices to check consumption is not 
theoretical merely but may be shown, by a comparison of prices 
under different Companies, actually to have produced these 
effects. 

At the same time that consumption falls and the price rises, 
the strength of the spirits is reduced. 

Not less important is the steady restriction in the number 
of licenses. It was long believed in the United States that the 
mere lessening of the number of places where liquor was sold 
would prove an important factor in diminishing sales. 

It now appears that the few resorts may be as dangerous as 
many, if the few are held by those in command of large capital. 
The gin-palace as a distributing centre has proved a success 





to the managers, simply because they are able to make it so en- 
ticing a resort. This evil does not even appear if the motive 
for making the gin-palace is taken away. Under the Company 
régime, as no profits come to the seller, no gaudy loafing-places 
are built. The decrease in licenses stands definitely for de- 
crease in consumption, 

In Gothenburg from 1868 to 1893, while population more 
than doubles, the number of bar licenses decreases. In 1868 
there was one license to 1,172 inhabitants; in 1892, one license 
to 2,658 inhabitants. In Stockholm the improvement is still 
more marked. In the country districts there is a far greater 
falling off in the number of licenses. In Norway, if the country 
districts are considered, we find but one brandy shop to 6,600 
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inhabitants. From 1871 the towns show a decrease of about 
50 per cent. 

Of the general consumption in Sweden, if the years 1874 to 
1893 are taken, the amount equals 14:2 quarts per inhabitant 
in 1874, and only 6°8 quarts in 1892. 

Norway presents conditions that are still more favourable, 
although the earlier results of laissez faire in the drink traffic 
were precisely what were found in Sweden. Before the 
restrictive legislation of 1845 some 10,000 small distillers were 
allowed to manufacture for a vast number of licensees, whose 
profits depended upon the amount of product sold; thus the 
consumption steadily rose until it reached the enormous figure 
of 16 quarts of 50 per cent. alcohol per inhabitant. The process 
has been, as in Sweden, to kill out the small stills, bringing the 
few large ones under rigid inspection. The number has been 
reduced from 9,727 to 23; the tax has been raised from 3} cents 
per quart to 20 cents, with the object of raising the price and 
thus lessening consumption. In 1871 the bold step was taken 
of giving a monopoly of licenses for all retail and bar trade to 
a Company pledged to carry on the traffic in the public interest 
only. All surplus profits are to be devoted to objects of general 
social utility. At every place where liquor is sold an agent of 
the Company is put in charge. 

Though not specified in the law, the general rate of interest 
upon the capital required by the Companies is 5 per cent. Asin 
Sweden previous to the new law, large numbers of long licenses 
under burgess right had been granted. Wherever such licenses 
exist together with the Company, it is impossible to measure 
accurately the influence of the Company plan. 

In Christiania, before the new law, there were seventy-two 
licenses for saloons, a portion of which were granted for life. 
Even if taken over by the Company, a life annuity had to be 
granted (under the law of 1880) equal to the average yearly 
profits of the preceding three years. It has been thought unwise 
thus far to take over these licenses, chiefly as the burden of 
1 Although there is some question as to the accuracy of the following table when 


it is brought into comparison with results in Norway in any given year, it is believed 
to correspond closely enough with the facts to give it some value. 


Denmark ..._..._ ... 18°8 quarts. France... ... ... ... 8°O quarts. 
3elgium si. es ae Austria-Hungary 7:3 
Netherlands ke 5 ERO ags Great Britain & Ireland 5:7 
Switzerland hiv pee, eee United States ... ... 5°4 
Russia ae are aa Finland... 46 
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expense would be heavy, and also because in a few years they 
must fall under the Company control. Again, the twelve licenses 
granted to restaurants and hotels, as well as those held by twenty- 
nine merchants, who sell both retail (in bottles to be consumed 
off the premises) and wholesale, make it quite impossible to 
estimate closely the real advantages of the system in Christiania. 
A distinct improvement as compared with Sweden has been made 
in Norway in regard to the sub-license. Sub-licenses are con- 
ceded in Sweden upon payment of the estimated tax, a contract 
being made with the sub-licensee to confine the business to the 
sale of higher grade spirituous liquors, he receiving whatever 
surplus profits may result from the trade. In Norway, the owner 
of the hotel or restaurant to whom a sub-license is conceded 
becomes an employee of the Company, turning over to it all profits 
resulting from his business, so far as such profits have accrued 
from the sale of spirits. A few unimportant exceptions to the 
general rule have been permitted in Christiania. The principal 
theatre, one hotel, and two clubs have the privilege of carrying 
on bar trade independently of the Company, but in these instances 
the hotel is limited to serving guests. 

This apparent laxity in enforcing the essential principles of 
the Company system in Christiania has made it easy for hostile 
criticism to use this city as evidence against the system itself. If 
however all the facts are fairly taken into account such criticism 
loses its force. The area covered by the Company is steadily ex- 
tending. Nearly every year an old license is taken in, thus 
reducing the ratio of sales outside the Company. Until all 
these old privileges are taken up, not only will the efficiency 
of the method remain somewhat uncertain in any community, 
but as license after license is taken in it will seem as if the sales 
of the Company are increasing. Its sales are definitely known, 
while no accurate measure of the retail sales outside can at any 
given time be taken. 

Again, of even more importance is the relation of a large 
city like Christiania to the wide country areas now closely bound 
to it by railways and other easy means of communication. Pro- 
hibition in the country districts, under the free use of the local 
option privilege, has gone so far as to make the adjacent city the 
only easy outlet. There the country people flock by thousands, 
thus adding to the sales and arrests for drunkenness. 

If these facts are taken into consideration the statistical results 
of consumption as well as of drunkenness are far less discouraging 
than they have been made to appear. Especially if the less 
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favourable results of the larger cities are seen in their relation to 
consumption of the country as a whole the conclusion is at every 
point extremely hopeful for the Company system, for it does not, 
as is often said, oppose prohibition, but rather opens the way for 
stricter limitation of the evil. The best friends of the temperance 
movement in both countries are strenuous in maintaining the 
truth of this statement. 

Wherever unfriendly critics have presented the facts of con- 
sumption in cities like Christiania the very conditions which 
explain the problem as a whole have been but partially given. 


CoMPANY SALES IN CHRISTIANIA, 1886 AND 1892. 








Qua arts. ———— | Total 
Population. |~ ep Ln enn a re — | __ per 
| a | Reta 8.) Total. inhabitent. inhabitant. 
1886 134,036 | 169,848 | 129,033 298,881 1:26 2°22 
1892 165,500 215,995°9 232,049°9 445,995°6 1:30 2°69 
’ 


This table of consumption in Christiania must not only be 
read in the light of the above explanations but also in connection 
with sales in the country as a whole and in comparison with 
several smaller cities. It has been understood from the begin- 
ning that the difficulties would centre in large cities; that 
progress would be slowest there.1 The line of improvement seems 
to be from the smaller, toward the greater cities. 


CONSUMPTION OF SPIRITS IN CHRISTIANSAND IN 1872, 1880, 1892. 














Popula- | Sold by Company. vibe as 
tion in- | Sold by an ep 
, eluding | others at Total fr ete | 
' adjacent | Over the wee At wholesale | (quarts). 
country bar a wholesale | (quarts). por 
districts. | (quarts). juarts). (quarts). | quarts) 
| — |§ ——————<—<— —__—— = —_ | 
1872 | 31,897 | 42,874 97,498 | 10,635 81,753 232,760 7 *29 
1880 33,894 | 38,354 86,168 | 1,020 38,064 163,609 _| 4:82 
1892 37,000 | 23,2655 114,917-1 | 675-2) 2,134-5 | 140,9827 | 3°81 | 





If the Bill pass in Massachusetts, it is unlikely that any city 
larger than Gothenburg at the time when the Company began, 
would make the attempt. As the limits of the control must be 

1 So much has been written of Bergen, where the results are seen, if all is taken 
into account, at their best, that it seems fairer to select among the cities of second or 
third rank one which is less exceptional. Christiansand would probably be ad- 
mitted to be such a community. 
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determined ultimately by the majority of electors, the first ex- 
periments must be made in cities where a powerful temperance 
sentiment has been developed to which constant appeal may be 
made to check the possible abuses of the corporate management. 
The whole history of the movement in Scandinavian towns and 
country districts shows that the system has spread from com- 
munity to community simply because it has been found to reduce 
the evils of excessive consumption as did no other form of regu- 
lation. No single community that has ever tried it has given it 
up. The facts of consumption may now be given for the country 
as a whole. Though the strength of the alcohol is estimated at 
50 per cent., this has been to a large extent already reduced to 
44 per cent. 

It should also be said that ,1,th is used for technical and other 
kindred purposes, so that this amount has been deducted from 
the following table made from the most recent official statistics 
by Mr. Koren for the Massachusetts Commission. That the bar 
trade should uniformly show the most marked decrease must be 
considered a most happy result in this general falling off of 
consumption. In the United States, among those who differ 
widely upon the temperance question, there is yet striking 
agreement that the evils of this consumption reach their climax 
in the bar traffic. 


CONSUMPTION OF SPIRITS IN NORWAY FROM 1876 To 1892. 









Total of con- Sold by the Percentage SONSED: 
Years. sumption Companies —— Population. pat 
(quarts). (quarts). Company. (q Lane 
BBIG. aks 12,639,505°71 858,056°58 6°7 1,840,000 68 
Ok ee gee 14,402,136°43 | 1,388,051°52 2°1 1,865,000 671 
BEG. oc ses ee 8,728,553°32 | 1,597,549°52 3 1,890,000 1°6 
i) rere 6,379,509°24 | 1,284,117°92 I 1,916,000 3°3 
1. ere 7,687,968°02 1,331,788°56 3 1,921,000 4°0 
US en oe 5,976,929°35  1,459,814°96 4 1,921,000 3-1 
i 7,459,245°30 | 1,550,159°44 uf 1,923,000 3°8 
Loos ren 6,549,505°86 | 1,832,058 24 7°9 1,928,000 3°3 
Lo) Seer 6,894,650°49 | 1,934,078-00 1,924,000 35 
PO sss asc 7,047,132°30 | 1,844,520°56 1,959,000 35 
Bc. ins ses 6,083,881°17 | 2,063,658°16 1,974,000 30 
2s are ioe 5,737,644 2,045,146°48 1,979,000 2°8 
LOC ae 6,208,482°35 | 2,041,595°12 1,980,000 3:1 
1889... .. ae 6,529,930°49 | 2,239,671°44 1,986,000 3:2 
OE ae 6,393,933°20 | 2,574,549°60 2,000,000 | 
(*.-) See 7,749,910°16 | 3,238,911°45 2,014,000 3°8 
| |. ee 6,684,470°86 | 3,429,133°55 51°3 2,020,000 3°83 


. Mr. Koren adds: ‘Tracing the growth of the business done 
by the Companies from the early beginning, we note con- 
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currently with it a very marked diminution of consumption. 
When the Companies sold 6°7 per cent. of the total quantity, 
the average per capita consumption was 6°8 quarts. Fourteen 
years later, when the Companies sold 40°1 per cent. the consump- 
tion was reduced by more than one half, or 3:1 quarts. The 
year 1891 seems to form an exception. During 1892 the total 
consumption has dropped 12 per cent. as compared with the 
preceding year, while the sales of the Companies have increased 
5 per cent. It is supposed that the actual difference in con- 
sumption is not as great as would appear, as considerable stock 
is believed to have been left over, which, of course, cannot enter 
into our estimate. The slight rise which took place in 1880, 
1882, and 1889 is not in any way attributable to the Company 
system, for during those very years the rise was accompanied 
by a corresponding decline in the total sales by the Companies. 
Thus in 1880 the Companies sold only 17°3 per cent. of the total, 
as against 20°1 in 1879. Meanwhile the consumption per capita 
increased from 3°3 quarts in the latter year to 4°0 in the former. 
Similar proportions are to be observed for 1882, 1889, 1890, and 
1892. In 1891 we find that the consumption had increased, not- 
withstanding larger sales by the Companies. The lowest point 
was touched in 1887. Since then a slight but irregular advance 
is observable. How is it to be accounted for? An examination 
of the operations of the various Companies does not furnish an 
adequate answer, yet gives too many interesting data to be left 
unnoticed. 

‘Out of fiftv-one Companies, only five show a perceptible, 
but by no means uniform, increase of sales since their organ- 
ization, and these include the cities of Christiania, where only 
a partial monopoly of the retail trade is enjoyed. In the years 
when the consumption shows the greatest increase, it is always 
attributed to exterior causes, such as the influx of labourers, the 
expropriation of privileged licenses, &c. But allowing for the 
augmented population, the average consumption, even in these 
places, has not risen to alarming proportions. 

‘In nine cities and towns with Companies, including three 
of the principal ports, the total sales remain nearly stationary, 
while the population has grown. No less than twenty 
Companies report a general diminution of sales since their 
organization, while seven state there has been a marked falling 
off of their trade year by yeayv.’ 

From Mr. Koren’s investigations in Norway in September 
and November, 1893, it appears that the slight increase which 
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showed itself in 1888 to 1891 is ‘on the wane.’ This is also the 
opinion of Mr. T. H. Wilson, of Bergen. No evidence as to the 
influence of the system has such value as this record of falling 
consumption from 6°8 quarts in 1876 to 3°3 quarts in 1892. As 
has been suggested, every other test, like crime, savings, even 
arrests, is uncertain in the extreme. 

In several Massachusetts cities where prohibition prevails 
arrests for drunkenness have in some cases doubled, as compared 
with conditions under license, but it is known that the reason for 
the increase is in the far sharper control of drunkenness by the 
kind of administration which a public opinion powerful enough to 
vote no license, upholds. In Cambridge, the largest city in the 
state in which prohibition obtains, the present mayor was elected 
largely upon this very issue. This fact, together with that of a 
strong personal interest in the temperance cause, has brought 
about under his administration the severest police supervision 
over drunkenness that the city has ever known. The number of 
arrests has more than doubled, but no citizen of Cambridge 
who knows the facts doubts that the consumption of spirits 
in that community has fallen off. The changes in public senti- 
ment both in Sweden and Norway differ from this only in 
degree. The chiefs of police and Dr. Wieselgren as Director- 
General of the prisons give the strongest evidence as to this fact. 
It can be shown with incontestable certainty that to the extent 
that this Company method covers the problem, the consumption 
of alcohol steadily diminishes, and that in a degree greater than 
can be shown in any other country. 

It is this experience which is forcing public opinion in both 
countries to consider seriously an extension of the system. 
Norway has made a beginning by including beer in eighteen 
towns. It is believed that the ‘ socializing of the profits’ and 
the consequent stricter inspection will produce results not unlike 
those that have been brought about in the case of alcohol. After 
the Company system began the use of beer increased rapidly 
not only in amount but in alcoholic strength. The evidence is 
overwhelming that much of the drunkenness is owing wholly to 
this increased consumption of a very strong beer. The cases in 
Gothenburg, as analysed by the police authorities in that city, 
show that in 1875 but 130 arrests were made in beer saloons, 
while in 1892 819 arrests were made. 

At the Company bars no increase of arrests can be shown. 
Mr. Koren’s conclusions from the latest official statistics are as 
follows: ‘ First, that the cases of drunkenness directly traceable 
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to the bars of the Company have greatly declined in number, and 
secondly, that the insobriety still prevalent in Gothenburg is 
chiefly attributable to the almost unrestricted sale of strong malt 
liquors.’ The latter conclusion is unconditionally endorsed by 
total abstinence people who now regard beer as their chief enemy. 
In the auditor’s report upon the Gothenburg Company’s account 
for 1892, it is said, ‘It is undeniably in full harmony with the 
purpose of the Company as well as with the demands of the public 
and the interests of temperance that the Company should take 
charge of this traffic. Such a measure on the part of the Company 
would be a first step towards the desired end that all bar trade in 
the stronger malt beverages containing alcohol, such as beer and 
porter, might be carried on under the same control as is now 
provided for the bar trade in spirituous liquors.’ The sentiment 
in Sweden is thus growing in the direction of those experiments 
already begun in the eighteen Norwegian towns. It is known 
that the beer consumption has nearly doubled within twenty 
years. Scarcely any restrictions are placed upon the retail sales, 
and a license may be obtained upon easy terms—the precise 
conditions under which alcoholic abuses spread so rapidly before 
those restrictive laws that preceded the Company system. 

It is no longer doubted that at least the excessive use of 
intoxicating liquors is, if measured by the sheer bulk of misery 
that flows from it, one of the most appalling of social evils. 
Innumerable legislative and other attempts have been made, 
leaving the pecuniary gains upon the liquor to the individual 
seller. This identifying of personal advantage with the dis- 
tribution of a stuff so dangerous is found ultimately to defeat 
alike the schemes of the philanthropist and the law maker. In 
every page of this Scandinavian history the fact which stands 
out in the clearest light is, that this laying of the axe to the tap- 
root of personal profit-making in the liquor traffic was the 
deadliest blow ever struck at the evil. The more thoroughly 
the evidence is examined, the more manifest it becomes that 
almost every separate advantage that comes from the system is 
traceable ultimately to this fact, that in the whole retail business 
no individual makes money from it. Because of this, the credit 
system, with its enormous practical abuses, is absolutely stopped, 
the hours of sales are greatly restricted, the places and conditions 
regulated and limited, adulteration is checked, and licenses are 
made fewer and fewer in proportion to the population. Because of’ 
‘this, youths can be refused, and all loafing and gaming at the 
bars put an end to. If the distillers lose the control over the 
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retail traffic, we can understand why politics should become 
divorced from the business. That a single Company should 
deliberately lose $5,000 in one year by refusals to serve spirits 
becomes intelligible to us. We can understand why the 
principles of a sound civil service can be made to work even 
among the servants and officials of this trade in drink. Think 
of the ‘rum ring’ in Boston promoting those bar-tenders who 
sold least liquor! Yet this is done in Norway, because the man 
who sells least is recognized by the Company as one who serves 
the community best. It is again because of this elimination of 
the private profit-maker that the Company is enabled easily and 
naturally to make many advances and improvements beyond 
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what the law requires. In scores of instances it will be found 
that in the limiting of licenses, hours of sale, raising the age 
at which youths may be allowed at the bars, as with several 
other improvements, the Companies are going distinctly beyond 
what the law prescribes. 

What then is the claim which the soberest advocate may 
make for this scheme? Not that it is either a panacea or a solu- 
tion, but that it is imcomparably more efficient than any other 
form of license. The incontestable proof of this may be seen in 

’ graphic form. 
The above diagram made from official sources brings into 
sharp relief the effects of the company system. Every attempt 
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to show that educational, temperance and other influences could 
have produced the extraordinary improvement shown in Norway 
and Sweden, as compared with other countries, appears upon its 
face too improbable for serious discussion. In five countries 
(Belgium, Austria, France, Germany, and the United States) 
there is not only no decrease of the evil but a positive and 
threatening increase. In Denmark, and close upon Scandinavia, 
the per capita consumption is at the present moment nearly 
18 quarts—more than five times the consumption of Norway. A 
compact population in Denmark, as compared with Norway, 
makes a difference, but not a difference which in the least accounts 
for the facts. _ Norway with a sparse population once drank as 
heavily as Denmark, but the improvement in Norway even since 
1876 has been such that quite 50 per cent. less is drunk, while 
Denmark shows no hopeful result whatever. 

The prohibitionists in the United States tell us continually 
that prohibition is full of promise and success, but what is meant 
by success when the flood of per capita consumption is rising 
steadily from 1878 to 1893 ? 

The appalling fact in the United States at the present moment 
is that private profit making in the saloon has so allied itself 
with political influence that the drink passion is stimulated into 
acute and unnatural forms which threaten the very centres of 
legislative life and action. 

To see the perils of the present situation we have but to take 
the measure of this plain fact, that we stupidly allow two such 
powerful passions as the lust for money and the craving for 
spirits so to combine, that the force of each is increased to un- 
natural proportions. Every variety of the ‘ free lunch,’ every 
description of petty gambling and betting games, ample space 
and comfort as a smoking and loafing room, all the coarse pro- 
duct of the pictorial and sporting press, these are among the 
strong enticements which attract and hold crowds of working 
men. Competition is so fierce among these saloon keepers that 
these attractions show a very amazing ingenuity in the skill with 
which they appeal to their victims. But year by year another 
influence has become a closer and closer part of this alliance be- 
tween these passions for money and for intoxicants. The saloon 
in American cities is at last the deadliest centre of corrupt 
political influence known to us. We have had recently in a great 
city more than half the year’s caucuses held in saloons. The 
saloon is helpless in the grip of a powerful ‘ rum ring,’ which 
uses these places with terrific effect in controlling city politics.. 
No. 14.—vou. Iv Q 
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Not only the police, but a large part of those officials who have 
to do with granting licenses, or enforcing liquor laws and regu- 
lations, are directly and indirectly so tainted by this combination 
of money and political influence that hardly a law or regulation 
which touches the liquor traffic can be enforced. It seems fatuous 
not to see that nothing will have great promise in it which does 
not strike at the root of the evil. If the private money gains are 
taken from the saloon it instantly becomes useless as a betting, 
gaming, and loafing centre. Every reason for making the saloon 
a political centre falls away. It was thus inevitable that the 
saloon should have been (as admittedly it has been) taken wholly 
out of politics in Norway and Sweden. 

The retail traffic without personal gains makes possible for 
the first time any real and genuine enforcement of the law 
for any long and continuous period of time. After the three 
distinct personal investigations in Norway and Sweden above 
referred to, and after exhaustive examination of the data 
furnished by Dr. Gould and Mr. Koren, the Massachusetts 
Commission, in their preliminary report, use the following 
words: ‘This great reform in the legislative control of the 
retail sales of distilled spirits began in Gothenburg nearly thirty 
years ago. From town to town it has slowly spread by the 
sheer force of its admitted superiority over any method under 
which private profits are made. Scores of objections as to the 
difficulties of management, politics, use of the profits, evasions 
of the law, &c., have proved in this long experience of town and 
country to be without foundation. Both countries are now 
practically covered by this system, for the sole reason that every 
moral and social interest has been found to be the gainer. The 
earlier fears of the temperance party that the principles of local 
option and prohibition would suffer are no longer felt by the 
leaders of the temperance movement. The Commission may be 
allowed after its investigation to express the confident opinion 
that the evidence for this system, if fairly considered, abund- 
antly justifies in Massachusetts such an experiment with the 
Norwegian method as might be tried under a Permissive Bill.’ 


JOHN GRAHAM Brooks, 
Massachtsetts-Commissioner 























BANKING IN CANADA! 


IN common with other social developments, modern banking 
is mainly the result of heredity and environment, and not of 
arbitrary legislation or the general admission in any wide degree 
of settled principles in the practice of banking. The student 
endeavouring to understand the science of banking, seeking to 
discover some body of principles underlying the practice of 
banking throughout the world, is confused by the radical differ- 
ences between the systems of the various nations and the 
complicated nature of the conditions surrounding each of these 
systems. The most cherished dogma of one country is rank 
heresy in another. The principles suitable to an old country, 
with a compact population, a highly developed railroad and 
telegraph organization for the distribution of commodities and 
information, and wealth enough to be lenders to other nations, 
are not applicable to a new country with a scattered population, 
imperfect means of distribution, and little wealth apart from 
fixed property—a country, indeed, requiring to borrow largely 
from older and wealthier communities. 

Again, if in any country banking has been left to develop itself 
in accordance alone with the requirements of trade, or nearly so, 
that country has been fortunate in this respect as compared with 
others, where the national debt, caused by war or extravagances 
in public works, has been made the basis of the currency. Some- 
times, however, the condition of the present environment in two 
countries may be in many respects similar, and yet a practice in 

' After preparing the outline of a paper on Banking in Canada for the Journal of 
the British Economic Association, I was asked to address the Congress of Bankers 
and Financiers at Chicago in connection with the World’s Fair, on the same subject. 
Not having time to write two papers the address printed below is given as it was 
delivered to an audience composed mainly of United States bankers and business 
men. The British reader is asked to bear in mind that many of the arguments 
regarding note issues, branch banking, till money, &c., which may be obvious to him, 


were necessary in making a comparison with the National Banking System of 
the United States. BE. W. 
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banking which has worked out desirable results in one of these 
countries cannot be attempted in the other. The body of bank- 
ing principles in the other country may be so different, because 
of hereditary influences, as to make it impossible by any kind of 
evolution to add the practice which has proved so serviceable 
elsewhere. 

I am aware that there is nothing new in this point of view, 
but in attempting to speak on the subject of banking in Canada, 
I cannot avoid comparison with this great country} where bank- 
ing systems are being keenly discussed, and where it is admitted 
that changes, perhaps of a radical nature, are necessary. In 
contending for the comparative perfection of the Canadian 
system I do not wish to be understood as asserting that the 
points of superiority in our system could be adopted here. For 
over half a century banking in the United States has been 
following lines of development opposed in many respects to the 
Canadian system, and it may well be that, no matter how desir- 
able, it is too late to adopt our practices. 

My main object, however, is to describe the banking of 
Canada, and to demonstrate, if I can, its suitability to the re- 
quirements of trade in that country and not its suitability 
elsewhere. 


BANK CHARTERS. 


It has been occasionally urged by writers in financial journals 
published in the United States, that banking in Canada is a 
monopoly, and therefore unsuited to the democratic principles of 
this country. These writers have overlooked the fact that the 
Province of Ontario, the centre of thought and progress in the 
Dominion, is the most democratic community in the British Em- 
pire, and that the legislation of Canada, whether in form or not, 
is in reality as liberal as it can well be. Banking in Canada is not 
in any sense a monopoly. Whether it can be said to be ‘free 
banking ’ as understood in the United States, depends on what 
is meant by that term. In the United States a certain number 
of individuals having complied with certain requirements—more 
numerous and complicated, by the way, than the Canadian 
requirements—become thereby an incorporated bank, if we regard 
the consent of the Comptroller of Currency as a matter of form. 
In Canada, merely in order to follow the British parliamentary 
methods, when a certain number of individuals have complied 
with certain requirements, they are supposed to have applied 


1 The United States. 
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for a charter, which Parliament theoretically might refuse, but 
which, as a matter of fact, would not be refused unless doubt 
existed as to the bond fide character of the proposed bank. Then, 
as in the United States, on complying with certain other re- 
quirements and obtaining consent of the Treasury Board (per- 
forming in this case the same function as the Comptroller 
of Currency in the United States), the bank is ready for busi- 
ness. 

The main difference in the matter of obtaining the privilege 
from the people to carry on the business of banking is that in 
Canada the subscribed capital must be $500,000, paid up to the 
extent of one-half, or $250,000, and this fact must be proved by 
the temporary deposit of the actual money with the Treasury 
Department. If it is contended that a monopolistic element is 
introduced by making the minimum paid-up capital $250,000, I 
have only to point to the varying minima of capital in the 
National banking system, based upon the population of the city 
or town where a bank is established. The minimum with us is 
placed so high because with the privilege to carry on the business 
of banking is attached the privilege to open branches and to issue 
a bank note currency not secured by special pledge with the 
Government. In the opinion of many Canadians the minimum 
is too small. So much for the statement that banking is less 
‘free in Canada than in the United States. I think the very 
term ‘free banking,’ about which so much was written in the 
antebellum days, is a misnomer ; and I hope there are many here 
who agree with me that a little less of freedom in the ability to 
create a bank, and a little more knowledge on the part of the 
people regarding the true function of banking, amd its high place 
in the world of commerce, would be for the public good. What 
we want is the most absolute evidence, when a bank is created, 
that its projectors are embarking in a bond fide venture, and 
have put at risk a sum considerable enough to ensure that fact. 

In Canada, as in the United States, shareholders in banks are 
subject to what is known as ‘ double liability.’ For the benefit of 
any of my hearers who may not understand the phrase, I will 
quote the section in full:—‘In the event of the property and 
assets of the bank being insufficient to pay its debts and liabilities, 
each shareholder of the bank shall be liable for the deficiency to 
an amount equal to the par value of the shares held by him, in 
addition to any amount not paid up on such shares’ (Sec. 89). 
I can remember when the practical value of this power to call on 
the shareholders in the event of the failure of a bank for a second 
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payment to the extent of the subscribed amount of the shares 
was doubted by many. Shares were transferred just before failure 
to men unable to meet such calls and willing to be used in this 
manner, or shares were found to be held by men of straw who 
owed a corresponding amount to the bank. Or, again, many of 
the shareholders were borrowers for amounts far in excess of their 
holdings in shares, and the failure of the bank precipitated their 
failure as well, and they were thus unable to pay. Of course there 
were always some real investors among the shareholders, but the 
value of the double lability was a very variable and doubtful 
quantity. These features have not, as we know, all passed away, 
but we have done as much as we could to guarantee an honest 
share list and to prevent the shareholder from escaping his 
liability. Banks are not allowed to lend money on their own or 
the stock of any other Canadian bank, and as the minimum paid- 
up capital of $250,000 must be deposited with the Finance 
Department before a bank commences business, this should 
ensure a bond fide capital at the start. All transfers of shares 
must be accepted by the transferee. No transfers within sixty 
days before failure avoid the double liability of the transferror 
unless the transferee is able to pay. A list of the shareholders in 
all banks is published annually by the government, and this book 
is eagerly examined by investors to ascertain changes in the share 
list of banks which might indicate distrust. As the capital of 
each bank is large and the number of banks small relatively to 
the United States, there is, regarding everything connected with 
the credit of a Canadian bank, an amount of public scrutiny 
which leads to circumspection in the conduct of bank authorities. 
Again, the very fact that the capital is large and that the banks 
have many branches and a more or less national character, causes 
the stock to be widely held. In the largest banks the share list 
numbers from 1,800 to 2,000 names. We still, doubtless, have 
plenty of bad banking and shall always have it. No legislative 
checks will prevent that, and even a severe public scrutiny will 
not altogether prevent it; but our banking history since the 
Confederation of the old provinces into the Dominion in 1867 
shows that the double liability has been a most substantial asset, 
and has done much towards enabling liquidated banks to pay in 
full. In my own province of Ontario we have the fine record of 
no instance, save one, since Confederation in 1867, in which all 
creditors have not been paid in full. 

In the case of this one blemish the dividends amounted to 993 
cents to depositors, only the unwarrantably high fees paid to the 
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liquidators causing the dividend to fall below 100 cents. In the 
short life of this institution almost every sin in the calendar of 
banking had been committed. 


TERM OF THE CHARTER. 


Under the United States National Banking system the life of 
a bank is limited to twenty years from the date of the execution of 
the particular bank’s certificate of organization, but at the expira- 
tion of the first, or any succeeding period, the bank, if it elects 
to do so, may have its corporate existence renewed for the same 
number of years. Under the Canadian system the charter of 
every bank expires at the same time, and the renewal period is 
only ten years. I do not intend to discuss the length of the 
period—most of us think it quite too short. It is the effect of 
all charters expiring at the same time to which I desire to draw 
your attention. This condition of things doubtless arose merely 
from the confederation in 1867 of the provinces which had granted 
the then existing charters, but which thereupon surrendered their 
authority over banking institutions to the Federal Government. 
As the charters granted by the old provinces expired, the banks 
working under them became institutions subject to the new 
Federal or Dominion Banking Act ; and by its conditions every 
charter expires at the same time. This ensures a complete dis- 
cussion of the principles underlying the Act, and of the details 
connected with the working of it, once in ten years. In the 
interval we are almost free from attempts by demagogues or 
ambitious but ill-informed legislators to interefere with the details 
of our system, but during the session of Parliament preceding 
the date of the expiry of the charters we have to defend our 
system from the demagogue, the bank-hater, the honest but in- 
experienced citizen who writes letters to the press, sometimes the 
press itself—indeed from all the sources of attack which institu- 
tions possessing a franchise granted by the people experience when 
they come before the public to answer for their stewardship. But 
while resisting the attacks of ignorance, we are, of course, called 
upon to answer such just criticism as may arise from the existence 
of defects in our system developed by the experiences of time. 
Or perhaps, as when the Act was under discussion in 1890, we 
may see the defects even more clearly than the public, and may 
ourselves suggest the remedies. Whatever may be said for or 
against these decennial battles, the product of the discussion is 
a Banking Act, improved in many respects by the exchange of 
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opinion between the bankers and the public. The banking system 
having been subjected to unsparing analysis by an unusually en- 
lightened people—perhaps too democratic in tendency and too 
jealous of every privilege granted, but anxious to build rather than 
to destroy—is brought at each period of renewal to a higher degree 
of perfection. 


BANKING PRINCIPLES, 


What is necessary in a banking system in order that it may 
answer the requirements of a rapidly growing country and yet be 
safe and profitable ? 

1. It should create a currency free from doubt as to value, 
readily convertible into specie, and answering in volume to the 
requirements of trade. In saying this I do not wish to be under- 
stood as asserting that banks should necessarily enjoy the right to 
issue notes. Whether they should or should not issue notes must 
always, I presume, end in a discussion as to expediency in the 
particular country or banking system. 

2. It should possess the machinery necessary to distribute 
money over the whole area of the country, so that the smallest 
possible inequalities in the rate of interest will result. 

3. It should supply the legitimate wants of the borrower, not 
merely under ordinary circumstances, but in times of financial 
stress, at least without that curtailment which leads to abnormal 
rates of interest and to failures. 

4. It should afford the greatest possible measure of safety to 
the depositor. 

We think in Canada that our system possesses all these quali- 
ties, and we are confident that we have a currency perfectly suited 
to our trade and other requirements. We have not, however, 
arrived at our present reasonably comfortable condition by any 
other process than the usual slow development from a past full 
enough of error and bitter experience. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


It is perhaps not generally known that we were among the 
first in modern times to issue fiat paper-money for general circula- 
tion. In 1685, in the time of the French régime in Canada, the 
Intendant could not pay his soldiers. The little struggling colony, 
after the manner of all new countries, was an absorbent of money, 
and France was nearly bankrupt and could afford no aid. So 
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the Intendant, left to his wits alone and having a helpless people 
to deal with, cut playing cards into small pieces, wrote thereon 
his promises to pay, accompanied by the seal of France, and thus 
led the way in North America in this seductive method of paying 
debts. For the next thirty years this was the money of Canada. 
Although always written, because the people would not have 
accepted printed promises to pay, the volume rose to about $20 
per head, when the usual results of fiat money followed. It was 
compromised, and the Government promised never to repeat the 
experiment. The poor colony, left with no regular currency, 
struggled for a time, but in 1729, at the request of the people, card 
money was issued again. They had now some experience, but did 
not understand how to draw lessons from it, and the amount issued 
was so excessive that when the British took Quebec, and assumed 
the government of Canada, one of the most troublesome features 
in the settlement with France was the arrangement for the retire- 
ment of this currency. It would have been well if this complete 
exposition, although on such a small scale, of the unsoundness of 
fiat money, had served for all ‘North America. Mr. Sumner says 
there was a bank in Massachusetts as early as 1686 which may have 
issued notes. There is a story in this connection so picturesque 
that I hope it is true. A couple of Massachusetts fur traders are 
supposed to have visited Canada a few years after the card money 
first appeared, and to have reported at home the prosperity 
resulting from the experiment, and so when the military expedi- 
tion against Canada was organized in 1690, what more natural 
than that Massachusetts should have paid the cost in the first of 
that currency, which in its final stages of collapse has given our 
language that expressive phrase ‘ not worth a continental’?! We 
were even smaller, relatively, in population then than we are 
now, yet apparently you did not hesitate to adopt a very bad 
feature in our development. If we have anything to-day in our 
financial conditions worth your attention, I hope it will not the 
less merit your approval because the development is on such a 
small scale. Sound or unsound principles are perhaps more easily 
detected when a system has not become complicated beyond the 
capacity for analysis of the ordinary individual. 

I will now, in as few words as possible, finish the historical 
sketch which is necessary to the clear understanding of our currency 
and banking asit exists at present. Shortly after you organized a 
bank in Philadelphia in 1781 and another in New York in 1784, 

1 The paper issued by the so-called Continental Congress during the American 
Revolutionary War is still referred to as Continental Currency. 
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the merchants of Quebec and Montreal began to agitate for a 
bank of issue. In those days a bank without the power to 
issue notes was of little use; but the people of Canada having 
very strong opinions on this subject, the attempt was a failure, 
although in 1792 a private bank of deposit resulted. The 
merchants tried again with the same result in 1807-8. But 
during the war of 1812 the Government found it necessary to 
issue some kind of paper money, and an Army Bill Office was 
created. These were the first paper notes put in circulation in 
Canada under British authority, and as they were paid in full, 
the people must have been at last convinced that all paper money 
was not bad. In the Province of Nova Scotia, not then joined 
with us in the Dominion of Canada as it is now, Treasury notes 
were also issued in 1812. At the same time banking was grow- 
ing rapidly in Great Britain and the United States, and in 1817 
our first joint stock bank was created—that great institution of 
which we are all so proud, and which I am sure has done its share 
in making Chicago what it is to-day—the Bank of Montreal. 
From 1817 to 1825, two banks were established in Lower 
Canada (Quebec), and one each in Upper Canada (Ontario), New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, all now doing business except one. 
I will not attempt to follow the course of banking in the old 
provinces, but it is necessary to indicate the condition of banking 
and currency at the time of the Confederation of the provinces 
into the Dominion of Canada in 1867. There were thirty-nine 
charters, but only twenty-seven banks doing business. The 
charters expired at various dates from 1870 to 1892, and varied in 
accordance with the views regarding banking in the different 
provinces. In Upper and Lower Canada (Old Canada), share- 
holders were liable for double the amount of their stock, except 
that there was one bank en commandite, the “ principal partners ”’ 
having unlimited personal liability. In most cases notes could 
be issued equal to the paid-up capital plus specie and Government 
securities held. In New Brunswick charters had been granted 
without the double liability, but the principle was being insisted 
on in renewals, while in Nova Scotia in the opinion of some 
there was no double liability. In Old Canada and Nova Scotia, 
as a rule, total liabilities were restricted to three times, and in 
New Brunswick to twice, the amount of capital. There was also 
one bank with a royal charter, head office in England, and share- 
holders not under double liability. The situation was further 
complicated by the ‘Free Banking Act,’ under which notes 
could be issued secured by deposit of Government debentures, 
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and by the legal tender issues of the Governments of Old 
Canada and Nova Scotia. In 1866-7 two of the largest banks in 
Upper Canada failed, resulting in a very severe financial crisis. 

Under these conditions, and after tentative legislation in 1867 
and 1870, the first general Bank Act of the Dominion was passed 
in 1871 (34 Vict. c. v.). It confirmed the special features in the 
bank working under a royal charter, and the bank with ‘ principal 
partners’ personally liable, and it will be understood in any 
statements hereafter regarding banks as a whole that these in- 
stitutions are not referred to. As the charters of other banks 
expired they were renewed under the Dominion Act. The first Act 
extended all charters for ten years, which practice has been 
followed thus far. There were various amendments during the 
first few years, but since then changes have been infrequent, 
except at the regular revisions in 1880 and 1890. The Act here- 
after referred to is that assented to in May, 1890, and which 
came into force in July, 1891 (53 Vict. c. xxxi.). 


NOTE ISSUES. 


In the successive Banking Acts of the Dominion Parliament, 
banks have been empowered to issue circulating notes to the 
extent of the unimpaired paid-up capital. By the first Act the 
noteholders had no greater security than the depositors and other 
creditors. At the renewal of charters in 1880, the circulating 
note was made a prior lien upon all assets; and at the last 
renewal in 1890 the banks, at their own suggestion, were in 
addition required to create in two years a guarantee fund of 
5 per cent. upon their circulation, to be kept unimpaired, the 
annual contribution, however, if the fund is depleted, to be limited 
to 1 per cent. The fund is to be used whenever the liquidator of 
a failed bank is unable to redeem note issues in full after a lapse 
of sixty days. Notes of insolvent banks are to bear 6 per cent. 
interest from the date of suspension, until the liquidator an- 
nounces his ability to redeem. Banks are also required to make 
arrangements for the redemption at par of their notes in the chief 
commercial cities in each of the provinces of the Dominion. 
The change in 1880 was caused by the failure of a small bank 
with a circulation of about $125,000, paying all creditors, note 
holders included, only 573 per cent. The change in the Act now 
in force was due to the demand for a currency which would pass 
over the entire Dominion without discount under any circum- 
stance. The history of banking in Canada since Confederation 
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shows no instance in which a depletion of such a guarantee fund 
would have occurred. Fines from $1,000 to $100,000 may be im- 
posed for the over-issue of notes. The pledging of notes as 
security for a debt, or the fraudulent issue of notes in any shape, 
renders all parties participating liable to fine and imprisonment. 
As the Crown prerogative to payment in priority to other creditors 
had been set up on behalf of both Dominion and Provincial 
Governments, the Act places the claims of the Dominion second 
to the note issues, and those of the provinces third. Notes of a 
lesser denomination than $5 may not be issued, and all notes 
must be multiples of $5. Notes smaller than $5 are issued by 
the Dominion Government. 

The distinctive features, therefore, of our bank note issues 
are : 

(a) They are not secured by the pledge or special deposit 
with the Government of bonds or other securities, but are simply 
credit instruments based upon the general assets of the bank 
issuing them. 

(b) But in order that they may be not less secure than notes 
issued against bonds deposited with the Government, they are 
made a first charge upon the assets. 

(c) To avoid discount for geographical reasons each bank is 
obliged to arrange for the redemption of its notes in the com- 
mercial centres throughout the Dominion. 

(d) And, finally, to avoid discount at the moment of the 
suspension of a bank, either because of delay in payment of note 
issues by the liquidator or of doubt as to ultimate payment, each 
bank is obliged to keep in the hands of the Government a deposit 
equal to 5 per cent. on its average circulation, the average being 
taken from the maximum circulation of each bank in each month 
of the year. This is called the Bank Circulation Redemption 
Fund, and should any liquidator fail to redeem the note of a 
failed bank, recourse may be had to the entire fund if necessary. 
As a matter of fact, liquidators almost invariably are able to 
redeem the note issues as they are presented, but in order that 
all solvent banks may accept without loss the notes of an in- 
solvent bank, these notes bear 6 per cent. interest from the date 
of suspension to the date of the liquidator’s announcement that 
he is ready to redeem. 

I have already stated, in attempting to outline what is neces- 
sary in a banking system in order that it may answer the require- 
ments of a rapidly growing country, that ‘it should create a 
currency free from doubt as to value, readily convertible into 
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specie, and answering in volume to the requirements of trade.’ In 
an admirable paper on ‘ The Note Circulation ’ read in December, 
1889, before the Institute of Bankers, in London, England, by Mr. 
Inglis Palgrave, only two requisites in a note circulationare directly 
stated as essential: ‘ First, that it should be completely secured. 
Second, that it should be readily convertible into metallic money.’ 
But the discussion which follows bears directly upon a third 
requisite, that it should answer in volume to the fluctuating re- 
quirements of trade; in a word, that it should be elastic. This 
last is a much less important point, however, in England than 
in North America. 

In discussing bank issues I will reverse the order in which the 
three requirements are placed in Mr. Palgrave’s paper and the 
ensuing discussion, and take up the question of elasticity first. I 
shall not attempt to discuss the many and conflicting views held 
regarding paper money, its use and abuse, and whether there is 
any scientific basis for its issue; but I shall endeavour to show to 
what extent it seems possible for note issues in North America to 
have a scientific basis with regard to elasticity. In Canada, as in 
the United States, the resulting difference in business transac- 
tions, after cheques and all other modern instruments of credit 
have been used, is almost entirely paid in paper money. It is 
therefore of the greatest importance that the amount of this 
paper money existing at any one time, shall be as nearly as 
possible just sufficient for the purpose. That is, that there 
shall be a power to issue such money when it is required, and 
also a power which forces it back for redemption when it is not 
required. 

I may, therefore, I think, safely lay it down as a principle 
that: (1) There should be as complete a relation as possible be- 
tween the currency requirements of trade and whatever are the 
causes which bring about the issue of paper money; and (2), as 
it is quite as necessary that no over-issue should be possible, as 
that the supply of currency should be adequate, there should be a 
similar relation between the requirements of trade and the causes 
which force notes back for redemption. 

Now, certainly, one of the causes of the issue of bank notes is 
the profit to be derived therefrom, and it is clear that an amount 
sufficient for the needs of trade will not be issued unless it is 
profitable to issue. Likewise, it is clear that it should not be 
possible to keep notes out for the sake of the profit if they are not 
needed. 

In Canada, bank notes, as we have seen, are secured by a first 
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lien upon the entire assets of the bank, including the double 
liability, the security being general and not special—not by the 
deposit of Government bonds, for instance. Therefore it is clear 
that it will always pay Canadian banks to issue currency when 
trade demands it. Because bank notes in Canada are issued 
against the general estate of the bank, they are subject to daily 
actual redemption ; and no bank dares to issue notes without 
reference to its power to redeem, any more than a solvent 
merchant dares to give promissory notes without reference to his 
ability to pay. The presentation for actual redemption of every 
note not required for purposes of trade, is assured by the fact that 
every bank seeks by the activity of its own business to keep out 
its own notes, and therefore sends back daily for redemption the 
notes of all other banks. This great feature in our system as 
compared with the National Banking System, is generally over- 
looked, but it is because of this daily actual redemption that we 
have never had any serious inflation of our currency, if indeed 
there has ever been any inflation at all. Trade, of course, becomes 
inflated, and the currency will follow trade, but that is a very 
different thing from the existence in a country of a great 
volume of paper money not required by trade. I will not discuss 
at length this quality of elasticity in our system, because it is 
generally admitted. But some critic may endeavour to show that 
a similar quality might be given to a currency secured by Govern- 
ment bonds, and I desire to make it clear that such elasticity as 
is required in North America is impossible with a’ currency 
secured by Government bonds. In the older countries of the 
world it may be sufficient if the volume of currency rises and falls 
with the general course of trade over a series of years, and without 
reference to the fluctuations within the twelve months of the year. 
In North America it is not enough that the volume of currency 
should rise and fall from year to year. In Canada we find that 
between the low average of the circulation during about eight 
months of each yearand the maximum attainedat the busiest period 
of the autumn and winter, there is a difference of twenty per 
cent., the movement upward in the autumn and downward in the 
spring being so sudden that without the power in the banks to 
issue, in the autumn serious stringency must result, and without 
the force which brings about redemption in the spring there must 
be plethora. As a matter of fact it works automatically, and 
there is always enough and never too much. 

If our currency were secured by Government bonds the volume 
in existence at any one time would be determined by the profit to 
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be gained by the issue of such bond-secured currency.’ It would 
therefore be necessary to fix a maximum beyond which no cur- 
rency could be issued, but as such an arbitrary limit would be 
mere legislative guesswork, it would be productive of the evils 
incident to all efforts to curb natural laws by legislation. As we 
all know, when the National Bank charters were offered by the 
Federal Government to the State Banks, the bonds of the United 
States bore 5 to 6 per cent. interest, and the business of issuing 
currency against such bonds was so profitable that a maximum 
such as I have referred to was fixed, with an elaborate provision 
stating how the banking charters were to be distributed as to area, 
in order that each State or section of country might have a fain 
share. This was followed by several adjustments, the last limit 
being $354,000,000, no one being satisfied with the interference 
with free banking, and the cry of monopoly being frequently 
heard. Subsequently the maximum was abandoned ; indeed the 
business of issuing notes against Government bonds had become 
unprofitable, and there was no longer any fear of inflation. 

The condition in the United States under which the issue of 
currency was unduly profitable, and the fear of inflation was 
present, did not actually last many years, but it lasted long enough 
to create in the people a hatred of banks which does not seem yet 


1 Tt may be well to explain that while the note issued by a United States National 
Bank is nominally redeemable at the counter of the bank issuing it, it is practically 
not so redeemed, nor does actual redemption by the Bank take place unless by the 
accident of the note being paid in across its counter along with the issues of other 
National Banks. 

If a National Bank wishes to recover from the Government the bonds deposited 
as security for its notes, it is not required to return the actual notes issued, but can 
withdraw its bonds on the deposit of the necessary amount in any lawful money. 

The National Bank currency is issued by several thousand banks, and from the 
time when a note is first put in circulation it practically loses its specific character 
and becomes a mere part of the aggregate of such currency. It is true each bank 
keeps with the Government a fund amounting to five per cent. of its circulation, 
out of which the Government redeems any notes which may be presented, but the 
chief use of this fund is to rid the currency of mutilated, dirty or worn out notes. 

Although not actually a legal tender, each National Bank is required to accept 
the notes of every other National Bank, and the Government is required to accept 
them for all debts due except duties on imports, and may pay them out for all 
Government expenditures except interest on the public debt. What follows from this 
isobvious. So long as there is no distrust regarding the ability of the United States 
Treasury to redeem, redemption is not sought by anyone. It is tobe remembered 
that in the United States (as in Canada) gold practically does not circulate as money. 
Apart from distrust no bank would desire to encumber itself with gold as compared 
with United States notes or United States National Bank notes. 

When gold is wanted for export it is obtained at the momentiand almost invari- 
ably from the one source—the Government Treasury—in exchange for Treasury 
certificates representing gold previously lodged, or for United States legal tender 
notes. 
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to have quite passed away. The condition which followed showed, 
it seems to me, conclusively the unsoundness of the system 
in the matter of providing an elastic currency, a currency at all 
times adequate in volume. The currency wants of the country in- 
creased with the great increase in population, but the volume of 
National Bank currency decreased because by the repayment of 
the national debt and the improvement in the national credit the 
bonds which remained outstanding yielded so low a rate of interest 
as to make the issue of National Bank notes unprofitable. The 
Comptroller’s statement shows that the volume of circulation 
secured by United States bonds, which ranged from 1866 to about 
1880 at from about $300,000,000 to $350,000,000, has declined 
until the amount subject to redemption by the banks is now only 
about $130,000,000. The moral of this is plain. If the Government 
bond yields such a low rate of interest as to make it unprofitable 
to issue currency, banks will not provide sufficient currency for the 
wants of the country. I need not remind an American audience 
that it was this unfortunate contraction which to a great degree 
made it possible for the Bland Act silver issues, from 1878 to 1890, 
to create so little financial disturbance. 

I hope I have made it clear that if the business of issuing 
currency against Government bonds were profitable, too much 
currency would be the result; and, if it were unprofitable, too 
little would be issued. We would require to have a condition of 
things under which the profit of issuing notes would at all times 
bear an exact relation to the amount of currency requiréd by the 
country, the profit therefore changing not only as the currency 
rises and falls over a series of years, but at the time of the sharp 
fluctuations within each year, already referred to. No such rela- 
tion, however, could very well exist with an issue based upon 
Government bonds. 

The next quality in a currency to be considered is, ‘ That it 
should be readily convertible into metallic money.’ I do not pro- 
pose to discuss this at length. As I have pointed out, our safety 
lies in the actual daily redemption which arises out of our circu- 
lation being generally instead of specially secured. This is the 
best possible safeguard against suspension of specie payments. 
The United States National Banking system was created during 
a suspension of specie payments, and doubtless would never have 
been heard of but for that fact. 

My last point is that placed first by Mr. Palgrave in his dis- 
cussion with the English bankers: ‘ That the currency should be 
completely secured.’ I do not know whether we are to under- 
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stand also that a note must pass throughout the entire country 
without discount for any reason, but I include that in the point 
to be discussed. Now, I contend that it is better for the reasons 
given, that bank issues should be based for security on the general 
assets of the bank, with a prior lien to other creditors; and also, 
that taking the world as a whole, such notes will be actually safer 
because the effect of a system of notes secured by Government 
bonds—a loan forced by the Government, practically—must some- 
times be to produce national bankruptcy, as in the case of the 
Argentine Republic. Still, I cheerfully admit that the United 
States National Banking system has taught us that a currency 
issued by banks may be made to pass over the entire area of a 
great nation without discount. This is a great quality in 
currency. To the ordinary individual, who knows and cares 
little about banking except as it affects the bank note he 
happens to carry in his pocket, it appears to be the one quality 
necessary. 

In Canada, experience has shown that as long as the notes are 
a prior lien on the assets of the bank, including the double liability, 
ultimate loss is scarcely possible,—has not at all events occurred 
as yet. To secure a circulation—at the close of December, 1892, 
of $36,194,023—the banks had assets of $305,730,910, to which 
the double liability of $63,169,643 is to be added, making a total 
of $368,900,553 or $10°19 of assets against every dollar of 
currency. It has been pointed out, however, that the assets are 
not thus aggregated against the circulation, and that all banks are 
not as secure as these figures seem to show. But the security in 
this respect, in regard to each bank, varies little from the general 
average, the lowest percentage being 6°18 as against the general 
average of 10°19. The lowest percentage applies to but two or 
three small banks, none others falling below about $8 for every 
dollar of circulation. To this we have added the five per cent. 
guarantee fund applicable in its entirety to meet the notes of any 
individual bank. 


THE BORROWER AND THE BRANCH SYSTEM. 


In discussing the banking systems in older countries, the 
borrower is not often considered. Men must borrow where and 
how they can, and pay as much or as little for the money as 
circumstances require. I believe too strongly i the necessity for 
an absolute performance of engagements to think that it is a 
requirement in any banking system that it shall make the path of 
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the debtor easy. Every banker should discourage debt, and keep 
before the borrower the fact that he who borrows must pay or go 
to the wall. But in America the debtor class is apt to make 
itself heard, and I wish to show what our branch system does for 
the worthy borrower as compared with the United States National 
Banking system. 

In a country where the money accumulated each year by the 
people’s savings does not exceed the money required for new 
business ventures, it is plain that the system of banking which 
most completely gathers up these savings and places them at the 
disposal of the borrowers, is the best. It is to be remembered 
that this involves the savings of one slow-going community being 
applied to another community where the enterprise is out of pro- 
portion to the money at command in that locality. Now, in 
Canada, with its banks with forty and fifty branches, we see the 
deposits of the saving communities applied directly to the 
country’s new enterprises in a manner nearly perfect. The Bank 
of Montreal borrows money from depositors at Halifax and many 
points in the Maritime Provinces, where the savings largely 
exceed the new enterprises, and it lends money in Vancouver or 
in the North-west, where the new enterprises far exceed the 
people’s savings. My own bank in the same manner gathers 
deposits in the quiet unenterprising parts of Ontario, and lends 
the money in the enterprising localities, the whole result being 
that forty or fifty business centres, in no case having an exact 
equilibrium of deposits and loans, are able to balance the excess 
or deficiency of capital, economizing every dollar, the depositor 
obtaining a fair rate of interest, and the borrower obtaining 
money at a lower rate than borrowers in any of the colonies of 
Great Britain, and a lower rate than in the United States, except 
in the very great cities in the East. So perfectly is this distri- 
bution of capital made, that as between the highest-class borrower 
in Montreal or Toronto, and the ordinary merchant in the North- 
west, the difference in interest paid is not more than 1 to 2 per 
cent. 

In the United States, as we know, banks have no branches. 
There are banks in New York and the East seeking investment 
for their money, and refusing to allow any interest because there 
are not sufficient borrowers to take up their deposits; and there 
are banks in the West and South which cannot begin to supply 
their borrowing customers, because they have only the money of 
the immediate locality at their command, and have no direct 
access to the money in the East, which is so eagerly seeking 
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investment. To avoid a difficulty which would otherwise be 
unbearable, the western and southern banks sometimes re-dis- 
count their customers’ notes with banks in the East, while many 
of their customers, not being able to rely on them for assistance, 
are forced to float paper through eastern note-brokers. But, of 
course, the western and southern banks wanting money, and the 
eastern banks having it, cannot come together by chance, and 
there is no machinery for bringing them together. So it follows 
that a Boston bank may be anxiously looking for investments at 
4 or 5 per cent., while in some rich western State 10 and even 12 
per cent. is being paid. These are extreme cases, but I have 
quoted an extreme case in Canada, where the capital marches 
automatically across the continent to find the borrower, and the 
extra interest obtained scarcely pays the loss of time it would 
take to send it so far, were the machinery not so perfect. 

As I have indicated, it should be the object of every country 
to economize credit, to economize the money of the country so 
that every borrower with adequate security can be reached by 
some one able to lend, and the machinery for doing this has 
always been recognized in our banks. That is surely not a 
perfect system of banking under which the surplus money in 
every unenterprising community has a tendency to stay there, 
while the surplus money required by an enterprising community 
has to be sought at a distance. But if by paying a higher rate of 
interest, and seeking diligently, it could always be found, the 
position would not be so bad. The fact is that when it is most 
wanted, distrust is at its height, and the cautious eastern banker 
buttons up his pocket. When there is no inducement to avert 
trouble to a community by supplying its wants in time of financial 
stress, there is no inclination to do so. The individual banks, 
East or West, are not apt to have a very large sense of responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the country as a whole, or for any 
considerable portion of it. But the banks in Canada, with 
thirty, forty, or fifty branches, with interests which it is no 
exaggeration to describe as national, cannot be idle or indifferent 
in time of trouble, cannot turn a deaf ear to the legitimate wants 
of the farmer in the prairie provinces, any more than to the 
wealthy merchant or manufacturer in the East. Their business 
is to gather up the wealth of a nation, not a town or city, and to 
supply the borrowing wants of a nation. 

There was a time in Canada, about twenty years ago, when 
some people thought that in every town, a bank, no matter how 
small, provided it had no branches, and had its owners resident 
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in the neighbourhood, was a greater help to the town than the 
branch of a large and powerful bank. In those days, perhaps, 
the great banks were too autocratic, had not been taught by 
competition to respect fully the wants of each community. If 
this feeling ever existed to any extent, it has passed away. We 
are, in fact, in danger of the results of over-competition. I do 
not know any country in the world so well supplied with 
banking facilities as Canada. The branch system not only 
enables every town of 1,000 or 1,200 people to have a joint 
stock bank, but to have a bank with a power behind it gene- 
rally twenty to fifty times greater than such a bank as is 
found in towns of similar size in the United States would have. 

But one of the main features of the branch system is connected 
intimately with our power to issue notes based upon the general 
assets of the bank. When the statement of a large Canadian 
bank is examined by an American banker, the comparatively small 
amount of actual cash must be noticeable. He will notice that 
the bank is careful to have large assets in the United States which 
may be taken back to Canada in times of financial strain there, 
and large assets in convertible shape at home, but having regard 
to actual cash as the machinery for carrying on the business at 
the counter, how can a bank with forty or fifty branches get along 
with so little cash ? The simple answer is that the tills of our 
branches are filled with notes which are not money until they are 
issued, and which, therefore, save just so much idle capital and 
just so much loss of interest. 


THE DEPOSITOR. 


The legal position of the depositor is about the same in both 
countries. The note-holders’ claim is preferred to his. We must 
not, however, expect that any government will relieve a depositor 
from the necessity of using discretion as to where he places his 
money. Governments never have done and never can do that. 
Men must look around, and after measuring the security offered, 
judge to whom they should entrust their money. It is, perhaps, 
easier for a man with limited intelligence to make a selection if 
the banks have large capital and are of semi-national importance, 
provided, of course, the basis of the system is not unsound, as in 
Italy and Australia. In Canada, we do not borrow from abroad, 
although we would not object to doso if money could be obtained 
at low enough rates of interest ; our banks have large capital and 
small deposits relatively, and we do not lend on real estate. The 
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Government statement at 31st December, 1892, shows that before 
depositors having claims amounting to $180,000,000 can suffer, 
shareholders must lose in paid-up stock and double liability as 
much as $126,000,000, and $25,000,000 of surplus funds, in all 
$151,000,000. There is probably no country in the world where 
greater security is offered to depositors. 

When our charters were under discussion two or three years 
ago, I had occasion to defend our system, and I have copied freely 
from a pamphlet written by me at that time. I must not, there- 
fore, omit to repeat a statement made then, which might excite 
criticism more readily, now that the banking system of Australia 
has collapsed. In making a comparison between individual banks 
with small capital and banks with branches and large capital, I 
urged that :— 

‘The probability of loss to the depositors in one bank with 
several millions of capital, is less than the probability of loss to 
some of the depositors in ten or twenty small banks, having in the 
aggregate the same capital and deposits as the large bank.’ 

The retort will be quickly made :—‘ But if the large bank fails, 
the ruin will be just so much the more widespread.’ 

This is quite true, but while it appears to be an answer to the 
point, it is not. If the conditions of two countries are about the 
same, and the ability of the bankers and the principles of the 
banking system are in other respects equally excellent, it must 
still remain true that the probability of loss to the depositors in 
one or more of the ten or twenty small banks is greater than the 
probability of loss to any of the depositors in the one large bank. 

There are some features in our deposit business which may be 
interesting to American bankers. There are perhaps not half a 
dozen savings banks, as the term is understood in North America, 
in the whole of Canada, and those only in the largest cities, and 
there is really little need for the existence of any. The Govern- 
ment carries on the Post Office Savings Bank system, copied in 
some respects from Great Britain. ‘It is unnecessary and un- 
suited to our country, but it perhaps affords the very ignorant 
a refuge from the dread of bank failures. The safeguards always 
necessary when a government undertakes to carry on a regular 
business are so many and so tedious that the leading banks do 
not find it necessary to allow as high a rate of interest as the 
Government. 


In addition to the Government we have as competitors for 
deposits the companies authorized to lend on real estate. Most 
of those companies, however, now borrow only on debentures, 
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at fixed periods. Some of this money is borrowed in Great 
Britain, but much of it is obtained at home. I may say here that 
while, as with you, banks have fortunately no power to lend on 
real estate, the restriction is perhaps no longer necessary, as land 
banking and mercantile banking are clearly separated in the minds 
of every intelligent man of businessin Canada. Andas the banks 
do not buy paper made for the purpose of obtaining money, as you 
do in the United States, but loan only to their own customers, 
supplying their entire wants, and seeing that the money is to make 
or move some product about to be sold, we do not so often discover 
that we have unwittingly been booming a corner lot, building a 
mill, or helping to float a company. 

Returning from this digression to the subject of deposits, I 
have to deal with the objection, present I am sure in the minds of 
many of my hearers, that we pay interest on deposits. I am aware 
that many eminent bankers in the United States have expressed 
the opinion very decidedly that it is inconsistent with sound 
banking to pay interest on deposits. On the other hand, bankers 
in Great Britain and in Canada would say that any system of 
banking which will not afford interest on certain classes of deposits 
is unsound. I must hold with this latter opinion. It is entirely a 
question of the character of the deposit. Well-managed Canadian 
banks do not give interest on active current accounts. But all 
Canadian banks issue interest-bearing receipts, and, as you will 
have gathered, all, or almost all, have Savings Departments. 
These deposits, great or small, are in the nature of investments 
by the depositor, and are not like the temporary balances of a 
merchant. They are entitled to interest. It is of vital importance 
to every nation that its people should have the saving habit. It 
is also of vital importance that all the money disbursed for labour, 
or to the farmer or otherwise, should find its way back as early 
as possible into the channels of commerce. Will it find its 
way back unless interest is offered for it? It will be said that the 
ordinary savings bank is the proper organization to take care of 
such deposits. So far as the very large cities are concerned this 
may be quite true. The mercantile banks of Chicago would not 
like to have been the creditors of the excited savings bank deposit- 
ors who clamoured for their deposits a few weeks ago. But is 
the ordinary savings bank an effective instrument for collecting 
the miscellaneous savings of the smaller communities? I think 
not. Be this as it may, we by our branch system, with the savings 
department added, provide in small towns where the ordinary 
savings bank is impossible, a secure place of deposit, and the quite 
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large deposits of our leading banks are certainly the accumulation 
of tens of thousands of such depositors. 

Banks are required once a year to make returns to the 
Government, which are published in a blue-book, of all unclaimed 
dividends, deposits, or other balances of five years’ standing. 


BANK INSPECTION. 


We have in Canada no public bank examiner as in the United 
States, nor are our annual statements audited as in Austvralia. 
When the audit system was proposed, we resisted because we felt 
that it pretended to protect the shareholders and creditors, but did 
not really do so, and if the audit did not really protect it seemed 
better that shareholders and creditors should not be lulled by 
imaginary safeguards, but be kept alert by the constant exercise 
of their own judgment. So far as we have ever discussed with the 
Government the question of public bank examiners, apart of course 
from denying the necessity for anything of the kind, we have 
confined our arguments to pointing out the impracticability when 
banks have many branches. This may in the minds of some 
constitute an argument against branch banking. I simply state 
the facts. But we say that, while it may be very well—if it really 
does lessen bank failures—to have public examiners for the protec- 
tion of the people, it is much more necessary with branch banking 
to have bank examiners, or as we call them, inspectors, on behalf 
of the executive of the bank. And I am aware that the practice 
is growing in the United States, where everything is under one 
roof. When it comes to the quality of the work done by our 
inspectors, I would not admit that anything could well be better. 
In my own bank it takes a staff of five trained men an entire year 
to make the round of all the branches. Some of these officers 
devote themselves to the routine of the branches, verifying all 
cash, securities, bills, accounts, &c., testing the compliance of 
officers with every regulation of the bank, reporting on the skill 
and! character of officers, &c., while the chiefs devote themselves 
to the higher matters, such as the quality of the bills under dis- 
count, loans against securities, indeed the quality and value of 
every asset found at the branch. They also deal with the growth 
and profitableness of the branch, its prospects, ke. Now all 
these matters have already passed the judgment of the branch 
manager, and the more important have been referred to and 
approved by the executive, so that it may be said that three 
different judgments are passed upon the business of the branch. 
But it will be said that the chief inspector may be under the 
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sway of the executive and his reports a mere echo of the opinion 
of the latter. This is quite true—the reports may be dishonest. 
We do not tell the public that the inspector is specially employed 
for its protection. He, like the general manager, is merely a part 
of the bank’s machinery for conducting business, and the public 
is left to judge of the bank by its chief officers, its record in the 
past, its entourage. 

Our banks make very full returns to the Government at the 
close of each month. These are published during the month and 
are keenly discussed by the public. The Deputy Minister of 
Finance has the power to call for statements of any character at 
any time. 

In the larger banks the officers insure their fidelity by funds 
established within the bank. Many of the banks also have funds 
for the superannuation of their officers. 


RESERVES. 


If my paper were not already too lengthy I would have liked 
to discuss the question of reserves. You will not perhaps be 
astonished to learn that we hold with the majority of the banking 
world outside of the United States against fixed reserves.’ With 
us no reserves are actually required by law. The cash reserve in 
gold and legal tenders has averaged for some years about 10 per 
cent., but you will remember that our till money is almost entirely 
supplied by the bank note circulation. The smaller banks keep 
their available resources in securities, call loans at home, and 
balances with their bankers in Montreal and New York. The 
large banks, as you know, in addition to their securities and call 
loans in Canada, lend largely on easily liquidated securities in the 
United States. 

The change-making notes, those of denominations less than 
$5, are issued by the Dominion Government. The settlements at 
the clearing houses are made in legal tenders, notes of large 
denominations being issued by the Government for the purpose. 
Forty per cent. of whatever cash reserve a bank may keep must 
be in Dominion legal tenders, a provision entirely in the interest 
of the Government, and so unworthy of our otherwise creditable 
system that we must hope our Government will some day relieve 
us of such an unscientific arrangement. 

B. E. WALKER 


(General Manager of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, Toronto, Canada) 


1 That is, reserves regarding which the minimum percentage to be at all times 
held against a bank’s liabilities is fixed by law. 














RICARDO IN PARLIAMENT 


I 


AFTER his retirement from business, Ricardo, as McCulloch’s 
preface to his collected Works tells us, ‘determined to extend 
the sphere of his usefulness by entering the House of Commons.’ 
That an economist and retired stockjobber worth three-quarters 
of a million should have any difficulty in carrying out this plan 
probably never occurred to any one at that time, and McCulloch 
continues without a break, ‘ In 1819 he took his seat as member 
for Portarlington.’ The electors of Portarlington are said to 
have been about twelve in number. Probably Ricardo never saw 
them.' All that we know is that he was elected on February 20, 
1819, in place of Richard Sharpe, Esq., of Mark Lane, who had 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, and that on the dissolution of 
Parliament at the death of George III. he was re-elected for the 
same constituency, and continued to represent it till his death on 
September 11, 1823. 

For his time Ricardo was a very active member. His speeches 
number 126, and though many of them are merely brief, casual 
remarks, occupy together 177 columns of Hansard. The Han- 
sard of that period seldom gives the list of the majority in 
parliamentary divisions, but from February 21, 1819, to Septem- 
ber 10, 1823, there are 237 lists of minorities, and Ricardo’s name 
occurs in 166 of them. It also occurs in eight out of the nine 
lists of majorities. That he voted in many of the majorities of 
which the names are not recorded is improbable, but even if he 


1 The member for Galway said in the House of Commons on April 24, 1823: 
‘The hon. member for Portarlington had talked gravely about the influence of the 
aristocracy. Now he did not think the hon. gentleman could name one of the con- 
stituents by whom he was returned. They were about twelve in number, and he did 
not recollect that he had ever set foot in Ireland. The hon. gentleman had, there- 
fore, he presumed, been indebted to that influence, or to some equivalent one, for his 
seat for Portarlington. —Hansard, vol. viii., p. 1285. 
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voted in none of them it is clear that he must have attended 
divisions most conscientiously. 

As regards the miscellaneous questions of general politics 
which concern an economist no more than any other citizen, 
Ricardo invariably acted with the most liberal section of the 
House. The very first vote which he cast (March 2, 1819) was 
in favour of Sir James Mackintosh’s motion for a committee to 
inquire into the criminal law with a view to reducing its excessive 
severity. He voted for the Forgery Punishment Mitigation Bill 
in 1821, and for the Abolition of Punishment by Whipping Bill, 
and also for Mackintosh’s resolutions in favour of the abolition 
of capital punishment for a number of offences, in 1823. In the 
autumn session of 1819 he voted steadily against the repressive 
measures which became known as the Six Acts. Against one of 
them, that for the Prevention of Seditious Meetings, he made a 
speech in which he maintained that the people’s right of public 
meeting ‘was a right of meeting in such numbers and showing 
such a front to ministers as would afford a hope that bad mea- 
sures would be abandoned, and that public opinion would be 
respected.’ Such meetings were inconvenient, he admitted, and 
were not ‘the sort of check which ought to exist in a well- 
administered government,’ but till Parliament was reformed it 
was necessary. 


‘He had read with surprise the abhorrence of radical reform ex- 
pressed by several members of that House. He believed there’ were 
among the advocates of that measure wicked and designing men. But 
he also knew that there was a great number of very honest men who 
believed universal suffrage and annual parliaments were the only 
means of protecting the rights of the people and establishing an ade- 
quat. check upon government. He had the same object as they 
professed to have in view; but he thought that suffrage far from uni- 
versal would effect that object, and form a sufficient check. He 
therefore thought it would be madness to attempt a reform to that 
extent, when a less extensive reform would be sufficient.’ ! 


He always voted for Reform whenever the subject came up, 
which was not very frequently. Speaking briefly in favour of 
Mr. Lambton’s motion for Reform in 1821, he ‘ regretted that 
his hon. friend did not propose the introduction of voting by 
ballot, which he thought would be a greater security for the full 
and fair representation of the people than any extension of the 
elective franchise.’ It might be supposed that if they were able 


1 December 6, 1819. 
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to vote freely ‘ the effect would be that in time the people would 
get rid of the lords.’ But— 


‘The people would never, when left to their own free and unbiassed 
choice, be anxious to get rid of that which they considered the instru- 
ment of their good government; and unless gentlemen were prepared 
to assert that the lords were an instrument of bad government, which 
he believed nobody would assert, they could not entertain any rational 
fear that the people would be anxious to get rid of them.’?! 


In a longer speech delivered on Lord John Russell’s motion 
in 1823, he divided the subject into three parts: (1) the extension 
of the suffrage, (2) the mode of election, and (3) the duration of 
Parliaments.? The suffrage, he said, ought to be extended, but 
‘the other two points appeared to him to be of deeper interest.’ 
He inquired, ‘ Of what use was it that the power of choosing its 
representatives should be given to the people, unless the free 
exercise of that right were also secured to them?’ The only 
way to give them this free exercise was to introduce the ballot. 
‘ Unless the system of ballot were resorted to, it would be in vain 
to attempt any reform at all of Parliament.’ The ‘wisdom of 
our ancestors’ argument he brushed away with scorn. ‘ He 
thought the present generation possessed not only as much 
wisdom as any of those which had preceded it, but a great deal 
more.’ 

On questions of foreign policy he did not speak, except once 
on March 18, 1823, when he rose to protest against the inference 
that those who, like himself, had attended a dinner given to the 
Spanish minister, were in favour of war. ‘ He felt a deep sym- 
pathy with the Spanish people,’ but ‘ had no hesitation in declar- 
ing his opinion that it would be wise in this country to keep out 
of the war.’ He voted consistently against the Foreign Enlist- 
ment and Alien Bills. 

As to the Queen, he voted against the Government but did 


not speak. 
A subject on which he seems to have expended some study, 


1 April 18, 1821. 

* April 24, 1823. In reprinting the ‘speech on the plan of voting by ballot,’ 
which appears at the end of his edition of Ricardo’s Works, McCulloch calls it a 
‘report of one of Mr. Ricardo’s speeches in Parliament—most probably the one he 
delivered on the 24th April, 1823, in the debate on Lord John Russell’s motion— 
written in his own hand.’ That McCulloch had not taken the most ordinary pains 
to verify a haphazard conjecture is shown by his use of the words ‘most probably’ ; 
that he had not taken the trouble to read the speech which he was reprinting is 
shown by the fact that it talks of ‘ the bill,’ andis particularly addressed to criticism 
of two ‘clauses’ in the bill. If Hansard is to be trusted it was never delivered. 
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and to have felt very keenly, was the policy of prosecutions for 
blasphemy. He was in favour of the most unrestricted liberty 
of expression, as well as of opinion. Speaking on March 26, 
1823, in favour of the prayer of Mary Ann Carlile for the remis- 
sion of the exorbitant fine, non-payment of which was detaining 
her in gaol after the expiration of her sentence of imprisonment, 
he protested against the Attorney-General’s demand that the 
woman must first express contrition for her offence, or, as he 
preferred to put it, ‘must commit an act of the most shameless 
duplicity, in order to become a proper subject for the mercy of 
the Crown.’ This led him to denounce the practice of asking 
a witness in court whether he believed in a future state, and 
declining to take his evidence if he said he did not. 


‘Blasphemy,’ he said, ‘ was an offence which it was quite impossible 
to define. Nobody, in committing it, was aware of what he was offend- 
ing against. It was one thing in this country and another in France. 
. . . . He must now inform the House that after a long and attentive 
consideration of the question, he had made up his mind that prosecu- 
tions ought never to be instituted for religious opinions. All religious 
opinions, however absurd and extravagant, might be conscientiously 
believed by some individuals. Why, then, was one man to set up his 
ideas on the subject as the criterion from which no other was to be 
allowed to differ with impunity? Why was one man to be considered 
infallible, and all his fellow men as frail and erring creatures? Such 
a doctrine ought not to be tolerated; it savoured too much of the 
Inquisition to be received as genuine in a free country like England. 
A fair and frée discussion ought to be allowed on all religious topics. 
If the arguments advanced upon them were incorrect and blasphemous, 
surely they might be put down by sound argument and good reasoning, 
without the intervention of force and punishment.’ 


Wilberforce was scandalised by this speech, and complained 
that ‘the hon. member for Portarlington seemed to carry into 
more weighty matters those principles of free trade which he had 
so successfully expounded.’ He appealed to Paley’s teaching 
that ridicule, invective, and mockery on religious subjects might 
be suppressed without violating religious liberty. 

On July 1, 1823, a petition was presented from certain minis- 
ters of religion and their congregations deprecating the prosecu- 
tions for blasphemy. Joseph Hume delivered a long speech and 
proposed a resolution to the effect that ‘ Free discussion has been 
attended with more benefit than injury to the community, and it 
is unjust and inexpedient to expose any person to legal penalties 
on account of the expression of opinions on matters of religion.’ 
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Wilberforce opposed, objecting to ‘ribaldry and indecency,’ and 
again quoting Paley. Ricardo followed in support of the motion. 
Paley, he thought, was more liberal than Wilberforce, and ‘he, as 
well as the other chief ornaments of the Church, for instance, 
Dr. Tillotson and Dr. Porteous, had asserted, in the largest 
sense, the right of unfettered opinion.’ As in his speech of 
March 26, he drifted into an attack on the plan of asking a wit- 
ness whether he believed in a future state. He read a long 
passage from Tillotson— 


‘for the purpose of showing, and from a great authority in the 
Church, that the obligation of religion was not alone considered as 
the influential test of moral truth, and that a man might be very 
sceptical upon doctrinal points, and yet very positive in the control of 
moral impressions distinct from religious faith. For instance, there 
was Mr. Owen of Lanark, a great benefactor to society, and yet a man 
not believing (judging from some opinions of his) in a future state. 
Would any man, with the demonstrating experience of the contrary 
before his eyes, say that Mr. Owen was less susceptible of moral feeling 
because he was incredulous upon matters of religion? Would any 
man pretending to honour or candour say that Mr. Owen, after a life 
spent in improving the condition of others, had a mind less pure, a 
heart less sincere, or a less conviction of the restraint and control of 
moral rectitude than if he were more imbued with the precepts of 
religious obligation? Why, then, was such a man (for so by the law 
he was) to be excluded from the pale of legal credibility? Why was 
he, if he promulgated his opinions, to be liable to spend his days 
immured in a prison ?’ 


As for making the reservation that attacks on religion must 
not be made with ‘ levity and ribaldry,’ he asked— 


‘What was it but to say—‘‘ You may discuss, if you please, in 
the most solemn, most serious, and therefore most influential manner, 
any topic of religion you please; but the moment you discuss it with 
levity or ribaldry, that is, in such a manner as to be sure to offend the 
common sense of mankind, and therefore deprive you of really acquiring 
any serious proselytes, then the law takes cognisance of your conduct 
and makes your imbecility penal.” ’ 


Later in the debate a member protested against the allegation 
that Owen disbelieved in a future state. Ricardo was ready to 
apologise if he had misrepresented Owen, and explained that it 
was a matter of inference :— 


‘It, was one of the doctrines of Mr. Owen that a man could not 
form his own character, but that it was formed by the circumstances 
which surrounded him-—that when a man committed an act which the 
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world called vice it ought to be considered his misfortune merely, and 
that therefore no man could be a proper object for punishment. This 
doctrine was interwoven in his system ; and he who held it could not 
impute to the Omnipotent Being a desire to punish those who, in this 
view, could not be considered responsible for their actions.’ 


Ricardo’s name appears in neither of the two lists of votes on 
the Roman Catholic question which are given in Hansard during 
the period covered by his parliamentary career. As one of these 
lists! gives the names both of the majority and minority, we must 
conjecture that he remained neutral. This is curious. Can it have 
been due to some compact with the power which gave him his 
seat for Portarlington ? 

One of his earliest speeches (May 4, 1819) was in favour 
of a motion for abolishing state lotteries. It is unfortunately 
reported in a very brief form :— 


‘Mr. Ricardo supported the motion and pointed out the evils 
which arose from the drawings of the lottery so often in the year. 
He quoted the resolutions of a society to which many of the ministers 
belonged, deprecating the lottery; and observed that they were thus 
condemning, as individuals, the law which they came to support by 
their votes.’ 


No one had a word to say against the motion except 
Canning, who delivered a shamefully cynical speech, Castlereagh, 
Vansittart, and Huskisson, but it was lost by 133 to 84. 

Coming now to economic subjects proper, we may put in the 
first place that great currency question which had first exercised 
Ricardo’s powers of economic exposition. Here the Government 
had adopted his views, so that he was of course one of their 
strongest supporters. When he took his seat in Parliament the 
Bank was apparently drifting into difficulties in consequence of 
an undertaking into which it had rashly entered to pay in specie 
all notes dated earlier than January 1, 1817. A committee of 
secrecy reported that a stop should be put to its proceedings, and 
Peel brought in a bill for the purpose on April 5, 1819. Ricardo 
spoke shortly in favour of this bill, urging that before the Bank 
could safely give cash for notes it should bring the notes to par 
value by reducing their number. When Peel proposed his resolu- 
tions for the definitive resumption of cash payments (May 24, 
1819), Ricardo, as McCulloch tells us, did not rise till he was 
called on loudly from all sides of the House. Hansard sprinkles 


1 That of February 28, 1821. The other list (April 30, 1822) gives the names 
only of those who voted against the Roman Catholic claims. 
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his speech with an unusual number of cheers, and records that 
‘the hon. member sat down amidst loud and general cheering 
from all sides of the House.’ There is however nothing remark- 
able in the speech, which merely recapitulates the views which 
Ricardo had been advocating for many years. It expresses 
without much reserve his extremely poor opinion of the capacity 
of the Bank directors. ‘The House,’ he remarked, ‘did not 
withdraw its confidence from the Bank from any doubt of its 
wealth or integrity, but from a conviction of its total ignorance of 
the principles of political economy.’ When the resumption had 
once been decided on, Ricardo’s task was to defend the measure 
against the attacks of those who attributed the depression of 
trade and agriculture to it. He had frequently to urge that the 
appreciation of the currency caused by it was much less than it 
was represented to be, to show that the fundholders had not been 
benefited by it to any very great extent, to argue that the depres- 
sion was due to the corn laws and the national debt, and to 
bring forward objections to bimetallic! and other proposals for 
producing a depreciation. The most interesting of the speeches 
which he delivered on the subject is that of June 12, 1822, 
against Western’s motion for a committee. In it he went 
thoroughly into the distinction between ‘depreciation’ and 
‘diminution of value,’ quoted the pamphlet of 1816, and declared 
in italics that ‘quantity regulated the value of everything.’ This 
was true, he added, of every commodity, but ‘more perhaps of 
currency than of anything else.’ This speech occupies fifteen 
columns of Hansard and is Ricardo’s longest. Nothing daunted 
by a defeat in a division of 194 against 30, Western reopened 
the question on July 10 with eighteen lengthy resolutions. 
Ricardo was the first speaker against them, and in the end they 
were negatived. On June 11, 1823, the indefatigable Squire 
again returned to the charge, and Ricardo was again his first 
opponent. In his speech on this occasion there are traces of 
the discussion between him and the Squire becoming slightly 
personal. Ina pamphlet the Squire had referred to him some- 
what unpleasantly :— 


‘ Without naming him, the hon. gentleman alluded to him and his 
opinion in a way that no one could mistake the person meant, and 
said that it required the utmost extent of charity to believe that in 
the advice he had given he was not influenced by interested motives. 
The hon. gentleman would have acted a more manly part if he had 


1 «Tf there were two standards there would be greater chance of variation, 
December 24, 1819. 
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explicitly and boldly made his charge, and openly mentioned his name. 
He did not pretend to be more exempted from the weaknesses of 
human nature than other men, but he could assure the House and the 
hon. member for Essex, that it would puzzle a good accountant to 
make out on which side his interest predominated. He (Mr. Ricardo) 
would find it difficult himself from the different kinds of property 
which he possessed (no part funded property) to determine the 
question. But by whom was this effort of charity found so difficult ? 
By the hon. gentleman whose interest in this measure could not for 
one moment be doubted—whose whole property consisted of land— 
and who would greatly benefit by any measure which should lessen 
the value of money. He imputed no bad motive to the hon. gentle- 
man. He believed he would perform his duty as well as most men, 
even when it was opposed to his interest; but he asked the hon. 
gentleman to state on what grounds he inferred that he (Mr. Ricardo) 
should, under similar circumstances, be wanting in his.’ 


He concluded by declaring that ‘it was too late to make any 
alteration in the currency. The difficulties of the measure of 
1819 were now got over. The people were reconciled to it.’ If 
agriculture were not flourishing before long, ‘it would only be on 
account of the mischievous corn law, which would always be a 
bar to its prosperity.’ 

Next to the currency among Ricardo’s interests comes the 
question of the corn laws. His first attack on them in the House 
was made on December 16, 1819, in the course of a speech on 
Sir W. de Crespigny’s motion for a committee to consider 
Owen’s scheme. ‘The proportion of the capital to population,’ 
he agreed with Brougham in believing, ‘ regulated the amount of 
wages, and to augment them it was important to increase the 
capital of the country.’ Low profits led to the emigration of 
capital to countries where the rate was higher. Profits were 
naturally smaller in England than on the Continent, but 


‘the capital continued in this kingdom, not only because persons 
felt a solicitude to keep their property under their own eye, but 
because the same confidence was not reposed in the security of others: 
the moment, however, other kingdoms by their laws and institutions 
inspired greater confidence, the capitalist would be induced to remove 
his property from Great Britain to a situation where his profits would 
be more considerable: this arose from no fault in the government 
but the effect of it was to produce a deficiency of employment and 
consequent distress. Then came the question, had we taken the proper 
steps to prevent the profits upon capital from being lower here than in 
other countries? On the contrary, had we not done everything to 
augment and aggravate the evil? Had we not added to the natural 
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artificial causes for the abduction of capital? We had passed corn laws 
that made the price of that necessary of life, grain, higher than in 
other and neighbouring countries, and thus interfered with the article 
which was considered the chief regulator of wages. Where grain was 
dear, wages must be high, and the effect of high wages was necessarily 
to make the profits on capital low.’ 


Immediate repeal of the corn laws, he thought, was impossible, 
but notice should be given that ‘after a certain number of years 
such an injurious system of legislation must terminate.’ A fortnight 
later (December 24, 1819) he repeated this argument when speak- 
ing on a petition of the merchants of London respecting commercial 
distress. On May 12 of the next year he declared that ‘ there 
was not a more important question than that of the corn laws. 
Nothing, in his mind, was better calculated to afford general 
relief than the lowering of the price of corn. It was the first 
step to that great remedy, the making labour productive.’ On 
May 30 he exposed the absurdity of endeavouring to fix ‘a re- 
munerating price’ for grain. ‘You might,’ he said, ‘ have fifty 
remunerating prices according as your capital was employed on 
productive or unproductive lands.’ Endeavouring to prove the 
doctrine of his Essay on the Influence of a Low Price of Corn, 
and of his speech of December 16, 1819, he said :— 


‘The high price of subsistence diminished the profits of capital 
in the following manner :—The price of manufactured articles—of a 
piece of cloth, for instance—was made up of the wages of the manu- 
facturer, the charges of management, and the interest of capital. The 
wages of the labourer were principally made up of what was necessary 
for subsistence ; if grain was high, therefore the price of labour, which 
might be before at 50 per cent. on the manufactured article, might 
rise to 60, and being sold to the consumer at the same rate, the 
10 per cent. (difference) would necessarily be a reduction from the 
profits of stock. If food was high here and cheap abroad, stock would 
thus have a tendency to leave the country and to settle where higher 
profits could be realised.’ 


He would grant that the country could grow enough to sup- 
port a considerably increased population, but he questioned the 
expediency of attempting to do so :— 


‘ All general principles were against it. They might as well urge 
that, as in France, they could grow beetroot for the purpose of producing 
sugar, as grow grain sufficient for home consumption merely because 
it could be done. The right hon. gentleman opposite had ridiculed 
that absurd scheme of Buonaparte in the most pointed language, but 
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all his ridicule applied equally to the growing of corn in this country 
when we could get it cheaper elsewhere.’ 


Of the notion that because commerce and manufacture were 
protected, agriculture should be protected also, he made short work. 
‘The argument of the agriculturist was,’ he said, ‘that the 
legislature having enabled the shipowner and cotton manufacturer 
to injure the community, they should give him a privilege to 
do the same.’ 

In 1821 Ricardo dealt with the corn laws in a speech on Mr. 
Gooch’s motion for a committee on agricultural distress.(March 7). 
After repudiating the suggestion which had been made to the 
effect that he had a personal interest to serve, by asserting that 
‘he was not a mercantile man—that he was not a man of funded 
property, but that he was a landed proprietor,’ he ‘begged that 
he might not be understood as advocating an unlimited free trade 
in corn; for there were circumstances attending that question 
which rendered it imperative upon the legislature to impose 
some shackles upon a trade which, more than any other, being 
once without restraint, speedily required them.’ If British 
agriculturists could show that they had to cope with any 
particular taxes which foreigners had not, then he would allow 
a countervailing duty to that amount. The great principle 
upon which they should go was this—to make the price of their 
corm approximate, as nearly as possible, to the price which it 
bore in other countries.’ The existing system produced a glut 
of corn whenever the price rose above 80s. :— 


‘The system which had been proposed by the hon. member for 
Bridgenorth, of duties that should rise as the price of corn fell, and 
fall as the price of corn rose, he could not consider a very wise one. 
What would be the situation of the grower, if such a system were put 
in practice? Supposing he had to contend with the deficiencies of a 
short crop in one season, he naturally expected to make up for them 
in the next season. But the adoption of these duties would leave him 
no such remedy for his misfortunes.’ 


The depression of agriculture was not, he felt sure, due to 
taxation, for taxation raised the price of products instead of 
lowering them. ‘ Take,’ he said, ‘ the commonest article of trade : 
a hat, for instance. If the hat were taxed, the price of the hat 
rose of course.’ 


‘The hon. member for Cumberland had asked ‘“‘ Can we grow corn 
in England on the same terms as the foreign grower?’’ To this he 
would answer ‘“ No”; and for that very reason he would import it. 
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But what was the proposed end of all capital if it was not this—that 
the possessor should procure a great abundance of produce with it? 
Now if he could prove that by getting rid of all that capital which is 
employed in land, he could make a more profitable use of it, then he 
contended that was in effect so much capital gained by him. But 
here again an erroneous idea prevailed. The House was told of the 
capital which was employed in land, and told in a manner as if it was 
absolutely and entirely vested in it. Let them just consider, however, 
the wages of labour, the price of improvements, the charges of manure, 
and they would find that the total cost of all these items would be a 
capital saved.’ 


Speaking on Brougham’s motion for reduction of the taxation 
of the agricultural and other classes on February 11, 1822, he 
acknowledged boldly that he wished to see a diminution in the 
quantity of land under tillage : 





‘His hon. and learned friend had stated that, unless something 
were done to relieve the farmer, much of the land would be thrown 
out of tillage. He said so too; and it was to that very circumstance 
that he looked forward as a remedy.’ 


On April 3 he made another attack on the doctrine of fixing 
a remunerating' price. A committee on agriculture had spoken 
of the imposition of duties to ‘countervail’ not only the 
taxes on agricultural produce, but also the whole additional 
expense of growing corn in this country as compared with other 
countries. But to such duties there could be no limit, since as 
population increased, poorer and poorer lands would be taken into 
cultivation, and the expense of production would keep on rising. 
Moreover, effective duties on this principle applied to all com- 
modities would simply put an end to all foreign commerce. 
‘Tf,’ he said, ‘on this plan they attempted to give a monopoly 
to grapes reared in hot-houses, countervailing duties might 
be imposed on wine, to make it as dear as the produce of the 
hot-houses.’ 

Since 1815, it will be remembered, the sale of foreign corn in 
England was absolutely prohibited except when the price had risen 
above a certain limit—in the case of wheat 80s. per quarter. 
The price had been below this level since February, 1819, but the 
agriculturists were haunted by a fear that when, as they hoped 
would soon happen, the price rose again to the limit, there would 
be such an immense importation that they would profit nothing. 
The Government proposed therefore that even when the import 
price was reached the foreign corn should be liable to a heavy 
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duty. Numerous amendments were brought forward, and 
Ricardo proposed (April 29, 1822) that as soon as the price of 
wheat had once exceeded 70s. importation should be allowed, 
whatever the price might be, on payment of a duty of 20s., which 
should be reduced one shilling per annum till it was only 10s. 
He also proposed a bounty of 7s. on exportation. The debate 
was enlivened by a long and vigorous attack upon Ricardo from 
Matthias Attwood. One passage in Attwood’s speech puts 
forward an objection to Ricardo’s theory which those who take 
their history of economic theory exclusively from J. S. Mill 
imagine to have been discovered by H. C. Carey. Quoting 
Ricardo’s proposition that ‘in the progress of society, when no 
importation takes place we are, obliged constantly to have 
recourse to worse soils to feed an augmenting population,’ 
Attwood said :— 


‘He believed that the fact thus assumed was directly the reverse of 
that which did in reality exist ; that so far from the average quality of land 
becoming poorer as population and wealth advanced, it became richer ; 
and he had no doubt, but the average quality of the land under cultiva- 
tion in this country at the period of its highest prices, and of the greatest 
prosperity of agriculture, at the period prior to the close of the last 
war—that the average quality of land was then more fertile ; that it 
produced more corn on an average by the acre, and with less positive 
labour ; that it yielded a greater surplus produce than at any former 
period. It was not true that the cultivation of any country proceeded 
in the manner and according to the calculation here assumed. _It was 
not the best Iand which was first cultivated, nor the worst land which 
was last cultivated. This was determined in a great measure by other 
circumstances ; by the rights of proprietorship, by locality, by enterprise, 
by the peculiarities of feudal tenure, its remains still existing ; by 
roads, canals, the erection of towns, of manufactories; all those and 
other obstacles of a similar nature interfered with the calculations of 
the hon. member ; and bad land, when it was once brought into culti- 
vation and subjected to the operations of agriculture by draining, by 
watering, by the application of various substances, frequently became 
the best land, and was afterwards cultivated at the least expense.’ ! 


‘The price of corn,’ he proceeded to show, ‘had never risen 
in the way the hon. gentleman had supposed.’ Ricardo’s answer 
to this portion of the speech was feeble in the extreme :— 


‘The hon. gentleman talked of the impossibility of the cultivators 
of the soil having recourse to land of an inferior quality, but the hon. 
gentleman did not correctly state the argument. It was not that 


1 May 7, 1822. 
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cultivators were always driven by the increase of population to lands 
of inferior quality, but that from the additional demand for grain, they 
might be driven to employ on land previously cultivated a second por- 
tion of capital which did [not] produce so much as the first. On a still 
further demand a third portion might be employed which did not pro- 
duce so much as the second: it was manifestly by the return on the 
last portion of capital applied that the cost of production was deter- 
mined. It was impossible, therefore, that the country should go on 
increasing its demand for grain without the cost of producing it being 
increased and causing an increased price.’ 


These remarks are almost pointless, since Attwood obviously 
intended to argue not only that there was ‘in the progress of 
society ’ no diminution in the productiveness of land (produce per 
acre), but also that there was no diminution in the productiveness 
of labour (produce per man). Ricardo spoke four times in the 
course of the debate, but his resolutions were rejected by 218 
to 25 (May 9). 


E. CANNAN 
(To be continued.) 








THE INDIAN CURRENCY QUESTION 


To admit of a clear view of our currency situation, it is, I think, 
desirable to consider it in sections. One broad aspect is gained 
by considering the effect of the closing of the mints per se and 
neglecting for the moment considerations of the gold exchange. 
I propose, therefore, to adopt this course and examine in vacuo, 
so to speak, the effect of ceasing to coin rupees. In this con- 
nection two main questions first present themselves. How many 
rupees are there and what is their yearly waste? It is now more 
than three years since I first attempted to estimate the circulation. 
Utilizing in the main from 1874 to 1886, the figures disclosed by 
our yearly examination of the composition of the circulation, I 
arrived at the conclusions (a) that the circulation was about 115 
crores and (0) that it was approximately constant for this period. 
Since then later figures are available. They point to the conclu- 
sion that the circulation of later years has been expanding, and 
this conclusion is confirmed by an appeal to other facts. “Prices 
have been rising since 1886. Moreover, the yearly average 
coinage from 1874 to 1886 was 6°2 crores, whereas from 1886 to 
1892 it has been 8°6 crores. Unless, therefore, the yearly waste 
has much increased, the circulation must have expanded. I am 
disposed, therefore, to estimate the present rupee circulation at 
120 to 125 crores. 

The next question is that of the yearly waste, with regard to 
which close and intricate reasoning is required. I have already 
alluded to the fact that my researches indicate that the circulation 
was constant between 1874 and 1886. As the average coinage for 
this period was 6°2 crores, it follows that the yearly loss for this 
period was the same. Before accepting this figure as final, it 
will be well to see if it receives any corroboration from surround- 
ing facts. The net coinage since 1835 up to the end of 1892 
(after deducting recoinage) is somewhat less than 320 crores. 
As the circulation is about 120 crores, 200 crores have disappeared 
in 57 years, that is to say, at an average rate of 34 crores yearly. 
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It is unquestionable that the yearly rate in earlier years must 
have been less than this. It is, therefore, seen that six crores is 
a reasonable estimate for the yearly loss during the period 1874 
to 1886. Since then the rate of loss has been probably slightly 
greater, but not so much greater as the rate of the yearly addition. 
This loss is of course mainly due to melting, hoarding and export. 
The statistics relating to export by sea and land are discussed on 
pages 739—744 of my article published in the Economic JOURNAL 
for 1891. As I was then engaged in estimating the loss sustained 
by the circulation, my estimates were cautious and within the 
truth. The actual yearly loss is probably a little in excess of 
Six crores as pointed out above. The more that is ascribed to 
export by sea and land, the less would have to be put down 
to hoarding and melting. A consideration of the facts then before 
me and of the latest figures down to April 1893, leads me to think 
that the net yearly sea export of rupees can hardly be less than 
80 lakhs. The net land export exceeds, I believe, a crore of 
rupees. If an allowance be also made for accidental loss and 
remelting in native mints, the total loss due to the above-named 
causes amounts in round figures to two crores of rupees. We 
are therefore left with four crores as the loss due to melting and 
hoarding. When we remember that nearly all the silver that 
enters India goes to the mints, it is clear that the industrial 
demand for this metal falls very largely upon the rupee. The 
most recent census shows that 1,640,925 persons (?.e., about 
300,000 workers) are supported by industries connected with gold 
and silver. I do not think, then, we shall be very far out if we 
assume that about 2? crores of these four crores are consumed in 
the arts, whilst the rest is hoarded. Another reason for taking 
the figure for hoards low, is that if the custom were so powerful 
as some suppose, the quantity of money circulating would not 
remain so uniform as it does. It should also be remembered 
that the circulation is very sluggish, and I include in it all rupees 
that are temporarily withheld from harvest to harvest. 

Moreover the British rupee is not the only circulating medium 
in the country. If we reckon in also small silver, copper, native 
rupee and currency notes uncovered by cash, our estimate of the 
circulation should probably be increased by about 50 crores. 


18 crores of notes uncovered by cash. 


7 s» small silver. 
3h » copper. 

31 », native silver. 
2 »  hative copper. 
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Transactions are also of course effected by credit, cheques and 
native bills of exchange. The indeterminate problem before us 
then is, what will be the effect of shutting the mints upon a 
circulation of 170 crores ? 

The answer that first suggests itself is that the effect will be 
very considerable, for this mass will waste at the rate of over six 
crores yearly.!. This however is not the case. We must at once 
strike out the loss of 2} crores due to melting. We are left with 
a possible wastage of something over 3} crores, and a detailed 
examination of each source of loss is again necessary under the 
new régime. Ceylon and Mauritius will still require supplies of 
rupees. I am not therefore disposed to believe that the flow back 
over the seas of rupees from other places of less importance (statisti- 
cally) can be sufficient to convert a net export into a net import. 
Similarly it is not, I think, likely that the native trader on our 
land frontier will change his habits so rapidly as to reject pay- 
ment 1n rupees in favour of payment in bullion to such an extent 
that rupees will be imported on balance. It may be that a few 
enterprising Afghans or Marwaris would set about the collection 
of rupees outside India with a view to reimporting them, but I do 
not apprehend that this point requires serious attention, though no 
doubt the reverse movements of rupees would be likely to become 
sreater than formerly. Hoarding remains for consideration. On 
this point I still think that the sound view was that hoarding 
would increase until the rupee reached that par desired by 
Government. At the commencement, however, the reverse was 
not unlikely to happen. The peasant would overlook the rise of 
the rupee in his excitement at the fall in silver, and the temptation 
of buying a ten-rupee bangle for eight rupees would be irresistible. 
Of course if there was a considerable danger that for any reason 
(external to the present analysis) the rupee would not acquire a 
scarcity value, the peasant would be right in his action. 

I think we may now formulate a conclusion. On the closure of 
the mints,the loss due to land and sea export would shrink, 
whilst that due to hoarding would temporarily diminish, dis- 
appear, or positively turn into a gain. The result would be that 
the rupee would become scarce with extreme slowness. As con- 
fidence was created in the movement upwards, the land and sea 
export would very slightly improve, and hoarding acquire a fresh 
impetus. We must not, however, lose sight of the fact that, as 
the rupee becomes scarce, its rate of circulation tends to quicken. 
It is, I think, abundantly clear that the reasoning here given 


1 I take no account of the waste of native rupees for their coinage goes on. 
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points to the conclusion that the rise of the rupee in terms of 
commodities would be a matter of years. 

Before quitting this aspect of the problem, it may be well to 
say a few words on the way in which the rise actually takes place. 
This point is rather obscure and is certainly little understood. 
It is not easy to see the exact way in which scarcity will exhibit 
itself and affect prices. Professor Marshall holds that the change 
takes place through the money market. Money is, as Jevons 
has happily said, the freest form of loanable capital on hire. On 
its supply being cut off, the banks will find their stocks beginning 
to run off. They then raise their rate of discount. The rise 
checks speculation and enterprise. Fewer people can borrow. 
Depression ensues and prices fall. There being actually less 
money than before, prices remain low, and become adjusted to 
the amount of money circulating. Those, therefore, who cry out 
against a tight money market are unaware that the rise in the 
rupee which they desire is effected by the position to which they 
object. Possibly if the mercantile community of Calcutta had 
realized this, they would have been more lukewarm in their 
support of the Government scheme. A period of depression of 
profits is not usually welcome to trade. 

So far we have examined our currency problem by exhibiting 
the working of the principle, on which its success or failure 
turns, as it would work were there no other country but India 
and no other standard of value but silver. We must now introduce 
the disturbing element of the gold exchanges. The one important 
principle which must be kept in view, is that there cannot be two 
prices at the same time for the same article in the same market. 
From this the corollary follows, that silver prices must equal 
gold prices divided by the gold value of silver. If the gold value 
of silver alters, an alteration in gold or silver prices, or both 
must be occasioned, such that once again silver prices equal gold 
prices—divided by the gold value of silver. Let us now proceed 
to apply theory to facts. What has happened in the past? The 
production of silver has been increasing for many years. Its use 
as currency has been diminishing. Contrariwise the production 
of gold has grown slowly, and its consumption has become much 
more rapid. The inevitable result has been that the gold value 
of silver has fallen. Gold and silver prices must, therefore, 
change so that silver prices equal gold prices divided by the gold 
value of silver. This change could have been effected either by a 
fall in gold prices, or a rise in silver prices, or a movement in both 
prices. Many would no doubt think the most probable line of 
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adjustment would have been through silver prices. Silver would 
have gone to India owing to the bounty on Indian exports, and 
prices would have risenthere. As amatter of fact the adjustment 
was made by gold prices falling, although (since 1886) silver prices 
have shown a tendency to rise. The point, however, to which I 
desire to draw attention is this. During all this time the Indian 
mints were open to silver, and silver was falling in price. Yet 
instead of the silver which entered India raising prices, the level 
of silver prices remained unaffected and the adjustment took 
place through gold prices. In other words, the fact of the 
Indian mints being open, did not have the effect of causing the 
adjustment to take place through silver.? 

At present the mints are shut. America has repealed her 
silver purchase act. The volume, therefore, of currency in Europe 
and America continues to diminish. Gold has more work to do. 
Gold prices fall and with them the gold value of the rupee. 
Some people find it difficult to see why this should occur, when 
silver is no longer coined in India, for they say that silver prices 
and rupee prices are no longer convertible terms. They are 
quite right in their statement, but not in their conclusion. The 
point is that if the proximate cause be a rise in the value of gold, 
through its having more work to perform, this rise is the same in 
regard to a silver currency or an inconvertible currency, such as 
our rupee. To illustrate my reasoning, I will paraphrase Pro- 
fessor Marshall’s reasoning in regard to the Russian rouble.” 
When trade is in equilibrium, the gold price of our inconvertible 
rupee, will be fixed at the ratio which gold prices in England 
bear to rupee prices in India. In the present case gold prices, 
for the reason alluded to, have fallen. Indian exporters will 
attempt to sell their goods for gold, so that they may buy English 
commodities at the lower gold prices. But England will not buy 
India’s bills at the same gold prices, for the price of commodities 
similar to those covered by India’s bills has, ex hypothesi, fallen. 
The gold value of the rupee will therefore adjust itself to the 
ratio which gold prices bear to rupee prices. 

But we have not yet examined the fate of the silver which 
America refuses any longer to absorb. It may find purchasers 
for the arts at its lowered price, or it may go to India or further 
east. To the extent to which it goes to India it must go to be 
consumed in the arts or hoarded. When it goes further east, 


1 Tam speaking of the main line of adjustment, for, as already stated, silver 
prices have been rising slightly since 1886. 
2? Memorandum presented to the Gold and Silver Commission. 
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it will act, whilst its gold price is falling, as a bounty on exports 
from countries who use it as money. They gain an advantage 
in their trade with India and at the expense of India in their 
trade with gold countries. But India has a large gold debt. 
Anything, therefore, which causes her exports to shrink, affects 
the value of her inconvertible rupee adversely, for it tends to 
make it possible that she will be obliged, owing to her balance of 
trade changing, to offer payment in an inconvertible currency. 
This danger, however, is not great with regard to the silver 
America no longer absorbs, for I have shown that the line of 
adjustment is in the main through a fall in gold prices. 

So far we have only considered the effect produced on gold 
and silver by the action of America. We must now examine 
the effect produced by the action of India. Under the changed 
conditions India may absorb more silver or less silver or the same 
as before. Each case may be separately analysed. The last 
case may be dismissed, since, the distribution of the stock of 
silver remaining the same, the direct effect is nil. If India takes 
more silver its price will rise, and countries which have remained 
on a silver basis will lose the bounty on their exports. India’s 
balance of trade will no longer be jeopardised. This will 
impart stability to the rupee, and the gulf between the rupee 
and its bullion value being less, this stability has a good chance 
of enduring. If India takes less silver, more is likely to go 
further east. Then, as already explained, falling silver will 
stimulate the exports of the further east and India’s exports 
suffer, and with them her inconvertible rupee. 

We have now considered in isolation the effect of shutting the 
mints of India to silver and the disturbing influences which are 
introduced by a consideration of the exchanges. We are there- 
fore prepared to examine the actual facts. The rupee before 
mints were closed stood at ls. 24d. It is now worth (March, 
1894) a shade less than 1s. 2d. There are three main reasons for 
this fall, and to me it is a matter of surprise that the fall has not 
been greater. Firstly, as already shown, the increased work 
thrown upon gold by the repeal of the Sherman Act has a ten- 
dency to lower gold prices, and with gold prices the gold value 
of our rupee. Secondly, the foolish attempt to raise the rupee 
at a jump to 1s. 4d. has been disastrous. By withholding council 
bills, exchange was kept up about 14d. and the suddenness of 
this rise dislocated our trade with China. Thirdly, this vacil- 
lating withholdment of council bills and indecision as to the 
expediency of imposing an import duty bred distrust of the 
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experiment. Instead of holding rupees for the rise the peasants 
brought them out and no contraction of the currency has yet 
taken place. 

The exact effect upon the circulation of this experiment can 
only be properly estimated, when our rupee census takes place 
in April or May. Meanwhile we can form some idea of the 
facts from a few scattered examinations made at the Calcutta 
Currency Office and the Bank of Bengal. Below I give a table 
showing the result of an examination at the Currency Office of 
2,600 Rs. after and 6,000 Rs. before the mint closure, and of 
60,000 Rs. at the Bank of Bengal since the mint closure, con- 
trasted with the figures for previous years. For the sake of 
convenience the figures have been reduced to percentages. 














Currency Office. Bank of Bengal. 
| | 
| 6,000 Rs. | 2.600 Rs. - 250s 60,000 Rs. 
| etre | ame” ee | ne A 
' William IV. ; 2°1 ripe’ 4 8 £7 2 1°8 
1840, 1st issue ... | 4°25 4:29 2°8 3-2 3:2 
1840, 2nd issue... os 11°75 | 12°44 87 11 11°2 
LS re 17°85 18°68 15°53 153 16°4 
BRIE din: cae. aide aaa «' a0 8 64 “4 5 6 
re 95 1:08 6 6 8 
1876 1°25 13338 “9 1:3 1:3 
1877 4:95 5°46 3°9 4°7 4°7 
1878 8-35 3°45 2°5 2 2°9 
1879 2°1 2°05 22. 4) Bl 1°6 
1880 1:8 1°89 1 1°5 1°6 
1881 2 “37 a 2 "3 
1882 8°15 2°81 2°6 $°2 2°6 
1883 1-2 1°12 6 6 yO 
1884 1°5 1°64 1:2 1°4 1°5 
1885 4°2 4°13 5:1 4°1 3°8 
1886 2-4 2°5 1°5 1°8 2°2 
1887 7°35 6°15 73 6 6:3 
a 3°3 2°98 5°5 2°5 2°5 
MOR cc Sas wee ecw cree RR 4°28 10 4:1 4°6 
BDO. csc scm zee sus se | 8 5°88 18°1 8:2 Z§ 
BOE.” “se, pce) wen aw oes $2 2°49 5°2 4:3 3°3 
1892 7°65 8°48 2°4 | E29 11°4 
1893 : 16 4°22 | 6:5 73 
| | 
Total ; 100 100 100 | 100 100 


It is apparent from this table that the older coinages play a 
larger part now in the composition of the circulation than before. 
That is to say, rupees must have been leaving hoards in sufficient 
quantities to largely neutralise the absence of fresh supplies from 
the mints. I have already pointed out that the waste of the cir- 
culation is very slow, so soon as melting ceases and hoarding is 
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arrested. It is therefore in my opinion a hopeful feature in the 
situation that rupees have not come out in greater quantities. 

A discussion of the currency question is not complete without 
an attempt to dive into the future. I retain my view that the 
present experiment is on the whole likely to succeed. On the one 
hand America’s action is lowering the gold value of the rupee, and 
the fall in silver is affecting its value by threatening the Indian 
balance of trade. On the other hand the effect of America’s 
action is in the main over. Silver is falling so gradually that the 
bounty on the exports of the further east is not powerful enough 
to arrest India’s trade. Moreover, it seems not unlikely that 
silver has reached what our American cousins call its bed rock 
price, and that its value may soon rise.! Statistics show that the 
United States production has begun to contract, and that more 
attention is being daily paid in Columbia and California to gold 
mining. Chiefly and lastly, prices in India are bound to fall. It 
may be that this summer the rupee will relapse toa very low price 
Each year, however, its ebb will be less, and its high-water-mark 
higher, as the money market becomes increasingly stringent. 
Confidence in the future of the rupee will revive. It will again 
be hoarded, and will gradually acquire the desired scarcity value. 
The best proof, I think, that can be afforded of this view is the 
present value of the rupee. In spite of the Government’s vacilla- 
tion and coquetting with the ill-digested proposals of the Indian 
Currency Association, to impose an import duty and withhold 
council drafts, the rupee has hitherto remained at a gold value 
considerably greater than that of the silver it contains. 

F. C. HARRISON 


1 IT am aware that this prophecy has often been falsified, but there are indications 
that it may at last reach fulfilment. 

















REVIEWS 


Der Ursprung der deutschen Stadtverfassung. Von Dr. GEORG 
von BEtow. Pp. 147. (Diisseldorf: Voss, 1892.) 

Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Kaufmannsgilden des Mittelal- 
ters. Von Dr. ALFRED DorEN. Pp. 220. Schmoller’s 
Forschungen XII. 2. (Leipzig: Duncker, and Humblot, 
1893.) 


Some four or five years ago there appeared in the Historische Zeit- 
schrift a couple of articles by a writer hitherto little known outside 
his immediate cirele—Dr. Georg von Below—upon the rise of the 
town constitution of medieval Germany (Zur Entstehung der deutschen 
Stadtverfassung), followed speedily by a thin volume on the rise of the 
civic community (Die Entstehung der deutschen Stadtgemeinde). 

For some time before, historical work in this field had taken the 
direction of minute investigation concerning particular towns: Dr. 
von Below’s writings would have attracted attention if only because 
they attempted to survey the whole of Germany and to state conclu- 
sions of general validity. He has, moreover, the gift of clear and 
concise expression ; and the power, which is always so fascinating, of 
drawing sharp distinctions. But all these causes would have been in- 
sufficient to secure for Dr. von Below quite the amount of attention he 
has received. A further characteristic has to be mentioned—the 
employment of language of extraordinary virulence, ranging from 
scoffing irony and outspoken contempt to unseemly vituperation ; as, 
for instance, where he says that, ‘a shocking example of what one has 
to experience from dilettanti is afforded by the expectorations of 
Liesegang ’ (Ursprung, p. 13, n. 3). 

Here, at the outset, the reviewer would like to pause and call Dr. 
von Below’s attention not only to the undignified position in which a 
scholar puts himself who condescends to such weapons; not only to 
the needlessness of them—for a writer of his ability can indicate quite 
clearly his opinion of another, without departing from the language 
of good society; but also to some considerations which are likely to 
weigh more heavily with a patriotic German. He may perhaps not 
know that there are a good many people who think that English 
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university life has a great deal still to learn from German methods. 
But one of the cheap arguments brought against such reformers has 
always been the want of amenity in German discussions. They have 
been accustomed to reply that this is a thing of the past. Dr. von 
Below makes it difficult for them to say this any longer ; and perhaps 
he may bethink him in future that every resort to violent language is so 
much discredit thrown on German scholarship in other lands. And 
further, he may reflect that already French historical scholarship rivals 
German in thoroughness and accuracy, while it has always had the 
advantage in charm of expression. It will not need much to turn the 
attention of students away from Germany to a country where they 
will find not only scholarship but also urbanity. 

To return toour theme. The publication of Dr. von Below’s essays 
has been followed by a torrent of controversial pamphlets and reviews. 
A dozen or more scholars every year send one or two fresh contribu- 
tions to the pile of new ‘literature.’ There are not only divers 
‘schools,’ swearing by their several masters, von Maurer, Nitzsch, 
Gierke, Sohm; there are different points of view, that of the legal 
historian, that of the constitutional historian, and that of the 
economic historian; and the lawyer, who has hitherto had almost 
a monopoly of the subject, can hardly conceal his contempt 
for the economist. To make confusion worse confounded, after Dr. 
von Below had, as he thought, removed all competing theories to make 
room for his own, the distinguished jurist, Professor Sohm, unexpectedly 
stepped in, and, with language of high regard for the younger scholar, 
proceeded to seize the ground which he had prepared, and to build 
upon it a very different sort of edifice equally objectionable to Dr. von 
Below. It is now Belovius contra Mundum; while his antagonists also 
have to turn aside from time to time to spar among themselves. 

Two of the latest and most important of these publications are now 
before us. The reviewer sets about criticising them with trepidation. 
For either he will seem to imply his acceptance of one of the several 
competing theories, and in this case he will be set down as an 
‘ Anhiinger’ of a particular master and school, and have to bear the 
burden of all that school’s defects; or else he will be of opinion that 
no one theory is adequate by itself, and then he will be visited with 
contempt for his want of discrimination. Dr. von Below warns us 
that only those can be presumed to have a real interest in enquiries 
touching constitutional history who feel ‘ joy in juristic distinctions’ 
(Ursprung, p. xii.) ! 

It must be allowed, however, that even the mere economist can 
hardly fail to take pleasure in the sharp and clear-cut distinctions 
which Dr. von Below draws in the present work. If it is the fault of 
German scholars to distinguish over much, it is perhaps the fault of 
English scholars not to distinguish enough. Even if we ultimately 
find that our explanation must be of the nature of a synthesis, we 
shall the better understand the character of the elements which go to 
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make up the whole if we begin by analysis. But allowing that in this 
respect the economic historian must go to school to the lawyer, we 
must add that the lawyer has often himself to learn the lesson that his 
task is incomplete until he has made the attempt to form for himself a 
mental picture of the conditions which his terms denote. That he 
hardly attempts to do so is a defect in the work of Dr. von Below, as 
it is a defect in that of the scholar with whom he is most in accord, 
Professor Hegel. 

Dr. von Below maintains that the origin of the town is to be found 
in the ‘ Landgemeinde’ or ‘Ortsgemeinde’; a view which seems to 
be identical with the belief of Dr. Stubbs that ‘ towns were originally 
no more than large townships or collections of townships, whose 
constitution cannot be shown to have differed from the general type 
of the ancient village’ (Const. Hist., i. 438, cf. 99). It is true that 
Dr. Stubbs profoundly, though insensibly, modifies this conclusion by 
his insistence on the hundred jurisdiction, an element absent from 
Dr. von Below’s theory ; nevertheless both writers agree in laying the 
greatest stress on the same institution as the germ of the later town. 
The main purpose of Dr. von Below’s last book is to defend this thesis 
against the theory of Professor Sohm, who regards the town consti- 
tution as the result of the establishment of a market and therewith of 
a market-tribunal. He has quite overthrown, he supposes, the view 
that the town constitution arose out of ‘ Hofrecht,’ or, as we should 
say, the manorial organisation. Yet he turns in passing to deal a 
further blow at the manorial theory ; and it is here that we may venture 
to make our first observation. Just as Dr. Stubbs has remarked that 
the English towns, though they had their origin in the township, had 
it ‘generally in the dependent township which acquired wealth and 
solidity under the protection of a great earl or bishop, or of the king 
himself’ (i. 442); so Dr. von Below recognises that ‘most German 
Gemeinden (communes, townships) were, at the time of the rise of the 
towns, dependent upon a Grundherr (landlord).’ ‘This dependence 
did not go so far,’ he declares, ‘ as to amount to absorption ’—whatever 
that may mean. ‘ But the Gemeindeherr (lord of the township) had 
succeeded in securing recognition of his superior property rights over 
the common lands, in laying various burdens on the members of the 
township, and in making the passing of bye-laws and the appointment 
of officers dependent upon his approval’ (p. 41). The phrase ‘ suc- 
ceeded in securing,’ &c. (war es... gelungen....geltend zu machen), 
is of course a trace of the author’s acceptance of the Mark or Original 
Free Village Community theory. But that is not really in question just 
now ; the point to observe is that when the towns arose the townships 
were as a rule—I should be inclined to ask for any case where they 
were 2ot—in dependence upon lords, however that condition of things 
may have come about. But when once this is perceived, the question 
arises whether the township theory is after all so far removed from the 
manorial theory. It is not necessary to follow Nitzsch, either in 
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supposing that the baronial retinues (mnisteriales) constituted an 
important part of the burgess body, or that the burgesses were origin- 
ally all serfs, or even that the later craftsmen were originally all the 
serfs of the town lord; each of these positions may be surrendered 
without surrendering the idea that the towns grew out of—at any rate 
geographically—groups of persons subject to a Hofgericht, or, as we 
should say, out of manors. Indeed the question is pertinent what we 
really know of any Landgemeinde not subject to manorial jurisdiction, 
at the epoch of the rise of the towns. It is significant that Dr. von 
Below, to prove township control of weights and measures, has to rely 
on the records of customs (Weistiimer) made ‘in the later centuries of 
the middle ages and the beginning of modern times’ (p. 61). ‘There 
exists no older information as to the competency of the Landyemein- 
den.’ He thinks ‘ we can without hesitation date back from these to 
earlier times.’ Perhaps we may for weights and measures; but for 
other and more vital matters that is a dangerous procedure. 

The main purpose of the book, to show the untenableness of 
Professor Sohm’s theory as to market rights, is one with which it is 
more possible to be in complete accord. The present writer has already 
pointed out in another place (Eng. Hist. Rev., vii., 340), the extremely 
artificial character of Professor Sohm’s line of argument. Even the 
proposition that the market was the one essential factor which made 
the town—apart from Professor Sohm’s views as to the origin of the 
market jurisdiction, which is clearly separable from it—is one which, as 
Dr. von Below clearly shows, cannot be maintained. In England, as we 
know from Dr. Gross’streatise, the control of the market fellintothe hands 
of the merchant gild, and the merchant gild legally and constitutionally 
was distinct from the town community. But when that is said, the 
question still remains to what extent trade and traders, whether 
specially organised or not, contributed to create the characteristic 
features of medieval town life. Granting that the towns grew out of the 
earlier local groupings—whether we call them ‘ villages,’ ‘ townships,’ 
or ‘manors’ matters little, for there is hardly any dispute as to what the 
state of affairs in the country actually was—yet the towns were some- 
thing more than townships or manors ; and the question is, what was it 
made them more ? Many things—fortification, privileges as to taxation, 
separate jurisdiction, a market ; but is it not probable that the market 
(or the existence of a body of traders) was the most important of these, 
and to a large extent the very reason why the rest of them were 
secured? Dr. von Below remarks, and it is of the utmost importance, 
that it is necessary to distinguish the question of the impelling motive 
which caused a constitutional change, and that of the organisation 
which the innovation affected, and out of which the new institution 
arose. The latter, he says, is a question of constitutional history, the 
former of economic history (p. 12). This is a distinction which it is 
essential to keep in mind in the progress of aninvestigation. But when 
we come to sum up at the end, and speak of the origin (Ursprung, 
No. 14.—VvoL. Iv T 
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Enstehung, &c.) of the town system, are-we to lay stress only on the 
answer to one of these questions? This seems to be Dr. von Below’s 
practice. Yet, for an edifice, foundation and superstructure are alike 
necessary ; ‘origin’ suggests not simply a starting point, but also a 
process ; and in that process, as Dr. Doren justly says, there were ‘ both 
active and passive elements’ (Kaufmannsgilden, p. 25, n.). 


The work of Dr. Doren just mentioned is one of that valuable series 
of investigations which owes its origin to the inspiration of Professor 
Schmoller’s Berlin Seminar. It is rather a review of the literature of 
the subject than a really independent treatment of it; but as an intro- 
duction to the discussion it will be extremely useful, and it abounds in 
suggestive remarks by the way. First comes a chapter on the origin 
of the Germanic gild system in general ; then one on medieval trade 
and traders; then a review—and this will be extremely convenient to 
readers outside Germany—of recent investigations into the history of 
eight German and two French towns; then a renewed survey of the 
whole field, laying especial stress upon the economic elements involved ; 
and finally an appendix of tables and documents. As to the ‘origin ’ 
of the town constitution, Dr. Doren has ventured on a theory of his own 
which appears to be a combination of the teaching of Professor 
Sohm with some suggestions from Dr. Inama-Sternegg’s Wirthschafts- 
geschichte ; he makes it due to ‘a combination of the customary 
privileges of travelling merchants, and the privileges of the local 
market ’ (p. 32). But granting that these two elements coalesced—-and 
to the present writer they seem rather to belong to different stages 
in the evolution—and supposing they were of great importance, Dr. 
Doren’s view would seem to err almost as much as Dr. von Below’s 
in laying emphasis only on one set of factors; for if these were, 
to use his own phraseology, the ‘active’ factors, what were the 
‘passive’? Or, in other words, if the action of these forces made the 
town out of something, what was that something? Dr. Doren seems 
to cast Dr. von Below’s argument as to the survival of certain traits of 
the old agricultural group rather too lightly aside. 

In tracing the later progress of events, the economic characteristics 
of the activity of the merchant gild, and the causes of the marked 
differences between England, France and Germany, Dr. Doren is more 
satisfactory ; and his book ought to be looked at by every one who wants 
to know how far England pursued a movement of her own, and how far 
she shared in the greater currents of social life which swept over the 
whole of Western Europe. To call attention to half the points of in- 
terest would involve the writing of another pamphlet; but there is 
perhaps space to call attention to one. It will be remembered that in 
reaction against Professor Brentano’s somewhat lurid picture of a 
struggle between merchant and craft gilds in England, Dr. Gross has 
maintained that the craftsmen were at first themselves members of the 
merchant gild. It has been urged as against this latter view that to 
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prove that some craftsmen were members of the merchant gild is not 
the same as proving that all craftsmen were members: that the 
merchant gild, though it extended its membership occasionally to 
persons outside the town, was primarily an association of burgesses of 
a particular town, so that to become a member it would be necessary 
in the case of an inhabitant that he should first be a citizen ; and that 
it was the general rule that the possession of a burgage holding was 
the pre-requisite of citizenship; so that we need not be surprised if 
some craftsmen, being burgage-holders, and therefore citizens, became 
members of the merchant gild, and others, perhaps more, not having 
such holdings, remained outside (cf. Political Science Quarterly, vi., 
566 seq). All this argument is more than confirmed by Dr. von 
Below’s insistence on the holding of land as originally the condition of 
citizenship in Germany, and upon the way in which in various towns 
craftsmen could acquire citizenship precisely because they could 
hold land (pp. 46-47); though he hardly sees just how far the 
proposition carries him. And now comes Dr. Doren, and by com- 
paring his criticism of Dr. Gross’s book with his criticism of Nitzsch, 
another important element in the problem presents itself. It had 
already been seen that in the monopoly of trade which the gild 
merchant obtained lay the danger of a serious conflict of interests 
with any craftsmen there might happen to be outside the gild; and 
this opinion Dr. Doren more than confirms (p. 150). But we have 
probably been led astray by an impression that craftsmen sold ‘ wares ’ 
to the general public earlier than they did. As Professor Schmoller and 
others have recently pointed out, the craftsmen at first worked chiefly 
in the houses, or at the immediate order, of a customer or employer — 
he may be called either—who provided the material. So long as they did 
not bring goods to market they would not need to become members of 
the merchant gild. It was only as and when the craftsmen began to 
desire to bring wares to market that the privileges of the merchant 
gild could create friction. As Dr. Doren points out (p. 133) it would 
only be the exceptional and richer craftsmen who would at first 
manufacture for the general public, and these would probably be 
already owners of tenements and therefore burghers. It would not be 
until many craftsmen sought to sell finished wares or to buy their 
own raw material, and found entry to the merchant gild difficult, that 
collisions would arise. W. J. ASHLEY 


The Jews of Angevin England: Documents and Records from 
Latin and Hebrew Sources, Printed and Manuscript, for the 
jirst time Collected and Translated. By JosEpH JACoBs. 
London: D. Nutt. Pp. xxix., 425. 16mo. 


THE aim of this book is to extract from contemporary sources all 
the passages which illustrate the history of the Jews in England up 
to 1206. That date, the author thinks, forms a real epoch in the 
r 2 
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internal history of the Jewish communities of England. Why the 
loss of Normandy ‘was more eventful for English Jews than for 
Englishmen in general,’ or why it considerably affected the spiritual 
life of English Jews, is not, however, made clear, especially when we 
consider that the chief current of continental Jewish influence came 
from Orleans (p. 403). Most of the extracts printed in this volume 
fall within the period 1130-1206, and are taken from English 
chroniclers, Jewish writers, and the public records (pipe rolls, plea 
rolls, charter rolls, &c.). A considerable amount of material is thus 
collected illustrating many phases of Jewish life and history. The 
Appendix contains an account of the sources, an estimate of Jewish 
population and of Jewish contributions to the royal treasury, a list 
of Jews of the twelfth century, with their places of residence, a survey 
of Jewish manners and customs, &c. In short, in the Appendix the 
author endeavours ‘to systematise the scattered details . . . while the 
Introduction sums up the general conclusions to which these point.’ For 
the period covered no other book approaches this in completeness. 

But it is not as complete as it might’ be. The author says: ‘I 
have included in this volume every scrap of evidence I could find in 
the English records, whether printed or inedited, that relates to the 
Jews of England up to the year 1206.’ But he has not included 
all the evidence in the pipe rolls, though he says in the Preface 
‘I have gone through all these, and my extracts form a continuous 
record through the volume giving it some sort of unity.’ ‘In my 
search through the pipe rolls,’ he adds, ‘I may possibly have missed 
some items of interest.’ In the Appendix the possibility becomes a 
probability : ‘My extracts are probably not complete’ (p. 309). On 
p. 325 the probability becomes a certainty : ‘I have not given details of 
all my extracts from the pipe rolls (many more occur in the name list), 
and I cannot claim to have extracted all the Jewish items.’ If this 
last statement had been made in the Preface, there would be no room 
for misconception regarding the completeness of the work. In fact, 
the author does not seem to have printed more than one half the pipe 
roll entries relating to the Jews. 

Let us then take it for granted that Mr. Jacobs did not aim at com- 
pleteness in his extracts from the pipe rolls, that he has omitted those 
‘ which did not seem worth while giving at length,’ and that Appendix 
TX. contains the names of persons mentioned in the omitted extracts. 
We next ask whether he has printed all the important entries, all that 
were ‘worth while giving at length.’ This question must be answered 
in the negative. Perhaps it was wise to omit many references to 
individuals, but every passage relating to the Jews of England in 
general, or to any single community of Jews, or to any important 
officer like the ‘episcopus Judaeorum,’ ought to have been printed in 
full. This the author has not done. For example, from the pipe roll 
of 5 Henry II. he gives brief extracts relating to London, Lincoln- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Norwich, Thetford, and 
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Bungay, and adds in a note that ‘these were probably all the com- 
munities of Jews in England’ at that time. But the roll of 5 Henry II. 
also has entries concerning the Jews of Gloucestershire, Oxford- 
shire, Hampshire, and Northampton. There are, moreover, no 
extracts from the pipe rolls of 7-11 Henry II., though they contain 
about a score of Jewish items. I have laid particular stress upon 
the pipe rolls because we are told that the items taken from them 
‘form the backbone of this volume’ (p. 305). The extracts from the 
other rolls and from the chroniclers may be equally incomplete. 

A second defect, which has already been pointed out by other 
critics, is that the extracts from the various rolls or public records are 
poorly edited; there are many mistakes of transcription and transla- 
tion. Some of these seem to be due to the fact that parts of the work 
have been hurriedly compiled. The body of the book looks like the 
work of a busy man who has not had time to investigate details. The 
energy, time, and learning devoted to some of the Appendices might 
perhaps have been expended to better advantage upon an effort to 
make the passages printed in the body of this volume more accurate 
and more complete. 

The Introduction and the Appendix contain various general conclu- 
sions regarding the Jews of England. Many of these are largely 
hypothetical and cannot be accepted without reservation,though in most 
cases they are plausibly presented and display much ingenuity. The 
most important of the deductions is an explanation of the legal status 
of the Jews, a question of great interest both to the historian and to 
the economist. The King’s attitude toward the Jews, we are told, was 
determined by the legal principle that the movables of deceased 
usurers escheated to the crown; on this point the law really made no 
distinction between Jews and Christians. This explains all that is 
peculiar in the status of the Jews and in their relations to the crown. 
‘It must be emphasised, as the point is new,! that the King as King 
did not enter into any special relation with his Jews qua Jews. He 
treated Christian and Jewish usurers alike, and claimed their money at 
their decease with remarkable impartiality ’ (p. xx.). The author pre- 
sents little evidence in support of this theory. The document of 1194 
(p. 156), so far from proving that ‘ the goods of Jews escheated at their 
death to the King qua usurers, not qua Jews,’ seems to prove the 
reverse. For Chapter IX. of that document speaks of the chattels of 
slain Jews without saying anything about usury, and Chapter XV. refers 
to the chattels of deceased Christians only. Hence if any inference 
can be drawn from this record, it is that the property of the Jews 
escheated to the crown gua Jews, and the property of the Christians 
qua usurers. That Chapter XV. refers to Christian and not to Jewish 
usurers is evident from a comparison of the articles of the eyre of 1194 

1 The point is not entirely new to those who have read Lansdowne MS. 215, 


fol. 72. But Mr. Jacobs’s theory is more elaborate than that of the writer in the 
Lansdowne MS. 
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with those of 1198, as given by Hoveden. In the latter document 
Jewish usury is not mentioned, but the Justices are ordered to inquire 
‘de usuris Christianorum et eorum catallis qui sunt mortui.’ It is 
difficult to find any extracts from the sources printed in Mr. Jacobs’s 
book which support his position. 

On the other hand, there is plenty of evidence showing that the 
status of the Jews was quite exceptional, that Christians and Jews 
were not subject to the same rules or legal principles, and that Jewish 
disabilities in England were not based on the illegal practice of lending 
money on interest. On the contrary, the Jews, standing outside the 
Church and the Canon Law, and under special royal protection, were 
privileged to take usury; no attempt was made to prevent this; 
their usury was legalised, systematised, and regulated by the King or 
by his machinery of government ; William of Newbury says that they 
are known to be the ‘royal usurers ’ (‘ foeneratores regios’). The so- 
called laws of Edward the Confessor give us the true status of the 
Jews: ‘Omnes Judaei, ubicumque regno sint, sub tutela et defensione 
regis debent esse . . . . Judaei et omnia sua regis sunt. Si aliquis 
detinuerit eos vel pecuniam eorum, rex requirat tanquam suum 
proprium.’ It is not clear why Mr. Jacobs says this ‘is recognised’ to 
be a later interpolation, or why he assigns the origin of the code to the 
year 1180 (p. 68). Though the ‘Leges Edwardi’ are probably a 
private compilation having no legislative authority, the chapter relating 
to the Jews seems to be as authentic as any part of the document. 
Its statement regarding the Jews is confirmed by other sources. In 
1204 King John warns the citizens of London that ‘the Jews are under 
our special protection’ (p. 218). William of Newbury says that what- 
ever the Jews possessed belonged to the royal treasury (p. 131). In 
the year 1200 the King ‘ gave’ a Jew to the Earl of Pembroke (p. 209). 
In the charters of Richard and John (pp. 136, 213) the Jews and their 
property are spoken of as belonging to the King, ‘sicut res nostre 
proprie,’ ‘sicut nostrum proprium catallum.’ Mr. Jacobs strains the 
Latin considerably when he says that John’s charter ‘ speaks of Jewish 
chattels being treated ‘‘ just as if they were our own property,” which 
implies that they were not the King’s property’ (p. 214). The Justices 
of the Jews in 37 Henry III. state that ‘catalla Judeorum sunt 
domini regis propria,’ and the language of Bracton is even stronger. 
There is no reason to suppose that the general legal status of the Jews 
was different under Henry III. than it had been under his predecessor. 
It is, moreover, quite evident that the King confiscated their property, 
real as well as personal, not merely after their death, but also during 
their lifetime (e.g. pp. 205, 206, 209, 222, 229, 230). He tallaged them 
about three times as heavily as Christians (p. 332), and seized their 
possessions in case they underwent baptism (p. 332). In fact, he re- 
garded their property in theory and in practice, ‘tanquam suum 
proprium,’ and he could confiscate it without applying any subtle 
doctrine regarding usury. 
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The peculiar status of this people was due primarily to the fact 
that they were Jews under the King’s particular protection or in his 
peace. This relationship resulted in their complete subjection to his 
will. Though they were personally free, he could do what he pleased 
with them and with their property. Hence they were in some respects 
in a worse position than serfs. He allowed and encouraged their 
usury because it increased his revenue. He treated them qua Jews 
under his protection and at his mercy, not qua usurers guilty of 
breaking the Canon Law. 

With all its defects Mr. Jacobs’s book is an important contribution 
to the history of the Jews; it is a repertory of facts which economists, 
historians, and sociologists will all find of great value. 

CHARLES Gross 


Natural Value. By Proressor FRIEDRICH VON WIESER. Edited 
with a preface and analysis by WILLIAM Smart, M.A., LL.D. 
The translation by CuristiAN A. Mattocu. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1893. 


In this volume Dr. Smart, assisted by Mrs. Malloch, continues the 
important work, which has already been greeted with applause in this 
Journal,! of presenting the doctrines of the Austrian school in an 
English version. Mrs. Malloch by an easy and elegant translation 
saves the English reader from the trouble of penetrating the original 
German. Dr. Smart saves him from the trouble of perusing even the 
translation. For there is hardly any important point in the book 
which is not adequately set forth in the editor’s preface. 

First comes the theory of marginal utility; a valuable exposition 
but of which the value, as measured by marginal utility, is somewhat 
diminished—to turn the theory against its own followers—by the 
abundance of expositions already in existence ; many of them, it should 
be gratefully remembered, emanating from the Austrian school. We 
do not complain of having too much of a good thing ; but we regret that 
it should be made the enemy of a better, or at least an equally good 
thing ; that the principle of marginal utility should be so affirmed by the 
Austrians as to deny the principle of cost. Dr. Smart, as usual, puts 
the matter in a nutshell : 


‘Just as the value of a stock is determined by its dividends, so do all elements 
of production get their value from the value they help to produce—an illustration 
which will be found very helpful generally.’ 


Very helpful indeed, as it places us at the exact point where the 
Austrians diverge from, or lag behind, those who walk in the way of 
Ricardo. The former have not advanced far beyond that first stage 
which consists, in Professor Marshall’s words, of ‘ those temporary 

* See Review of Professor Béhm-Bawerk’s Positive Theory, translated by Dr 
Smart, Economic JouRNAL, vol. ii., p. 336. 
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equilibria of demand and supply in which the cost of producing the 
commodity exerts either no influence or merely an indirect influence.’ ! 
The disciple of the Austrian school so far as he is consistent, contem- 
plates only the market value of stock ; he does not carry his mind to 
the motives which led to the creation of that stock. According to 
him a mineral spring which ‘ gets its value from the fact that its water 
is found adapted to certain wants of humanity’ (Preface, p. xix.) 
differs from ‘ the case of production goods in general’ only in a respect 
which may appear to the opposite school quite unessential, viz. ‘ that 
the mineral water is the one and only product of the spring, while such 
production goods as coal, iron, unskilled labour are as it were wells of 
many waters.’ The Austrian school invoke the authority of Jevons ; but 
they have not realised his conception that economic equilibrium depends 
upon (inter alia) the amount of effort and sacrifice considered as an in- 
dependent variable.2 It is not open to them to consider the worker 
—personally or through the vicarious action of parental providence— 
adjusting his occupation so as to obtain a minimum of toil, or a 
maximum of net advantages. 

That is, we mean, the legitimate implication of the theory. For of 
course no dogma is held so strictly by a man of sense and ability but 
that he will deviate into correct statements of fact. Accordingly we 
shall find in some passages of Professor Wieser’s work a grudging 
acknowledgment of the truths to which we have adverted. 


‘The circumstance that expenditure of labour is felt to be a burden must some- 
what affect the selection of employments to which it is devoted. It may occur as 
Sax has forcibly shown that a less useful employment of labour is chosen before a 
more useful one because the latter requires comparatively a greater amount of 
exertion ’ (p. 198). 


But after all, as all science implies abstraction, it is no particular 
objection to a writer that he should confine himself to a single aspect 
of the subject. Why should not an economist treat only of market 
value, just as an historian—or at least an historical novelist 3—might 
regard war as altogether an affair of battles, abstracting the directing 
genius and plan of the campaign which massed the contending troops 
upon the battle-field ? We do not think worse of the epic poet because 
he does not ‘date the Trojan war from Leda’s eggs’ [gemino ab ovo}. 

It is hardly a matter of reproach then to the author that he should 
demarcate a narrow field; especially as it is one particularly amen- 
able to abstract reasoning. But it may be complained that he has 
obscured the one subject in Political Economy which admits of exact 
scientific treatment by his mysterious doctrine of ‘imputation.’ This 


1 Principles of Economics, Book V, ch. ii. 

* Theory, ch. v., referred to by the present writer in the review of Dr. Smart’s 
‘Introduction to the Theory of Value’ in the Economic JourRnat, vol. ii. p. 337. 
Compare Mr, Flux’s observations below p. 340. 

3 Cp. Tolstoi’s account of the battle of Borodino. 
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is ‘a principle which will divide up the return and impute it to its 
factors.’! In Dr. Smart’s words :— 


‘Suppose a man’s life were to depend on his last shot. The value of rifle and 
cartridge together is clear enough; but there is no means of ascertaining the value 
of each. Here are two unknown quantities and but one equation:—za + y = 100. 
How does this differ from the value turned out by the co-operating factors in any 
organised production ? In this, that each factor enters into multitudes of different 
combinations with returns of different values. There are multitudes of equations 
between production goods and values of return, and every production good can be 
traced as it enters into other equations. For instance, if labour works with various 
materials, and the return in each case has a different value, it is possible from the 
number of equations to come to a quite accurate uuderstanding of what is due to 
each separately. If « + y = 100, and 2x + 3z = 290, and 4y + 5z = 590, x = 40, 
y = 60,2 = 70.’ (Editor’s preface, p. xiv., cf. Book III. ch. v.) 


Compare the author himself :— 


‘ Every productive factor, if it is to be effective, must be combined with others 
and join its action with theirs; but the elements that are bound up with it may 
alter, and this fact makes it possible for us to distinguish the specific effect of each 
single element, just as though it alone were active. 

It is possible not only to separate these effects approximately, but to put them 
into exact figures, so soon as we collect and measure all the important circumstances 
of the matter; such as the amount of the products, their value, and the amount of 
the means of production at the time. If we take these circumstances accurately 
into account, we obtain a number of equations, and we are in a position to make a 
reliable calculation of what each single instrument of production does, To put in 
the shortest typical formula the full range of expressions which offer themselves we 
have, for instance, instead of the one equation x + 7 = 100, the following :— 

2+y = 100. 
2x + 3z = 290. 
4y + 5z = 590. 
Here z = 40, y = 60, 2 = 70.’ 


This theory appears to us to present some difficulties and no 
advantages. We may distinguish (a) the singular case of individual 
producers, (>) the ordinary case of production in a régime of compe- 
tition. 

(a) In the first case it seems difficult to attach any definite 
meanirg to the ‘imputed’ share. Let us modify the author’s example 
of the hunter by supposing that rifle and cartridge procure, not the 
hunter’s life, but some more finite good reckoned as 100. So far ‘all 
that can be said as to their value lies in equation x+y=100.’ Now 
suppose that with a rifle and two cartridges the hunter can bring 
down more game, but not twice as much—the game being startled by 
a first shot. There would be obtained then, if we rightly understand 
the doctrine, a second equation of the form r+2y=180. Subtracting 
the second equation from the first we have y=80. Thus a value of 
20 is ‘imputed’ to the rifle and to the cartridge 80. Can it be 
seriously maintained that this conception is appropriate ; that this 


1 Table of Contents referring to Book ITI. 
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proposition has any correspondence with economic or psychologic ex- 
perience? What is the signification of the equations in a case which 
might well arise of two cartridges with a rifle being worth more than 
twice one cartridge with a rifle ; say owing to the advantage of secur- 
ing wounded game by a second shot? In such a case we might have 
x +2y=250 for our second equation. Whence y=150, z=—50. The 
rifle is worse than valueless ! 

(6) In case of a régime of competition an intelligible meaning may 
be assigned to the share of a factor in contribution, namely the normal 
value of the last increment of the factor; which is theoretically equal 
to the amount of product due to the increment.! It is doubtful 
whether Professor Wieser aims at this object; it is certain that he 
does not hit it fair. 

We have upon this view a problem of the sort which has been 
treated mathematically by Professor Marshall, Professor Walras and 
others. The case would seem to be that of a ‘Joint demand’ for the 
articles x, y,z,to be used in various proportions in the production of three 
articles which might be called wu, v, w. For simplicity we may suppose 
the supplies of 2, y, z respectively and the demands for wu, v, w 
respectively not to be ‘ Joint.’ In order to determine the value and 
amount of each productive factor, the proportion thereof employed in 
each industry, and the value and amount of each product, we have 
then just as many equations as there are unknown quantities.? These 


1 Cp. Marshall on the ‘ Marginal Shepherd’ Principles, p. 567. The amount 
of product added by the addition, or subtracted by the subtraction, of the 
increment. The two, or rather three, attributes united by this definition become 
separate when we consider, instead of increments, finite large amounts of a 
factor of production. In the latter case we may adopt any one of the attributes as 
the definition of the share attributable to the factor—query if with much advantage. 
Compare note on page 243, 

* For a statement and formulation of the conditions of economic equilibrium 
see Prof. Marshall, Principles of Economics, especially Book V. and Mathematical 
Appendix notes, 14—21; also Prof. Walras, Eléments d’ Economie Politique pure. 
The following adumbration of the general idea may assist our readers. 

Let us confine ourselves to two commodities w and v: into which enter two 
factors of production x and y; into w, x, y,, intov, x, and yy. Let m,, 1) be the 
prices of x and y respectively, p, and p,, of wand v respectively. We have for the 
ten unknown quantities 2, 24, Y, Yo, U, V, T, TF. Py, Po the following ten equations :— 

(1) a, + 2% = $, (m,), Where 2, + x, is the amount of a supplied at the price 7. 

(2) % + Yo = bo (m), Where ¥,; + Yo is the amount of y supplied at the price 7. 

(3) w = f, (2, ¥,), Where f, (2, y,) denotes the amount of the product resulting 
from the employment of the factors x, and 4. 

(4) v = fy (aq Yo), With a like interpretation. 

(5) w = Fy (p,), where w is the amount of the first commodity demanded at the 
price p,. 

(6) v = F, (p.2), with a like interpretation. 


a Lf, (x . et a ‘ 
(7) da, ‘ i “1 “) », = dx, 7; since the application of x, will be pushed up to 


Ga 
1 
the point where the additional gain is just balanced by the additional cost. Fora 
like reason, 
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equations may be compared to those of mathematical physics in that 
from known conditions they afford inferences concerning unknown 
quantities. For instance, if the supply of one of the factors, x, in- 
crease, it may be presumed that the value of the other, y, will increase ? 
more or less according to the expansibility or elasticity * of the demand 
for the products w and v, the extent to which the production of each 
article is increased by an increase of either of the factors employed, 
and the elasticity of the supply.* Professor Wieser makes some very 
simple inferences of this sort ;* but, it is submitted, by the light of com- 
mon sense, not in virtue of his peculiar doctrine of ‘‘ imputation.”’ 
Professor Wieser’s equations® are not comprised in ours ; but they 
are deducible therefrom or from the same fundamental conditions. But 
how ineffectual the proposed system is may be understood from the fact 
that the author seems to think the problem indeterminate if the number 
of equations each furnished by a combination of production factors be 
not at least equal to that of the commodities.° Whereas, according to 


(8) df; Ly Y;) 


dy, Po = To. 
(9) d Te (Ta) Yo 
d vs Py = Fy 
(10) d fy (a Yo) 
dys La 29 


1 Assuming a certain simplicity in the form of the functions with which we are 
concerned. 

* The term employed by Prof. Marshall. 

3 The character of the functions F’, and F,, f, and f,, o, and 9». 

4 E.g. Natural Value, p. 103. 

5 IT suppose Prof. Wieser’s equations to be in my notation (in the case of two 
variables, e.g.) 

df, dp, 


a) Aa ™ + AY GQ, ™ = 4UD 
Ni ’ 


1 day 
e df, afy 
b) Ax, dz, + AYs dy"? AUP, 

There must be assumed, I think—what is not in general a necessary assumption 
—that Avr, and Ay, have a fixed relation between them, Say they are equal small 
units ; then our Axz, would correspond to Prof. Wieser’s x, our Ayz, to his y; andif 
(in a particular case) ty = hs df, | equation (@) will be identical with his equa- 

dx, dy, 
tion « + y = 100; supposing that the application of a unit of « and a unit of y 
results in an amount of product of which the valueis 190. We have thus in (a) one 
equation for determining the value of x andy. A second equation is afforded by (b). 

This is, assuming that the author’s 2, y (and z) may be regarded as marginal 
increments; as Dr. Smart appears to intimate (Preface, p. 14, last par.). It should 
be observed, however, that much of the author’s reasoning presupposes consider- 
able quantities as distinguished from increments. Thus the mighty distinction 
which he draws at Book III. ch. vi., vii. between the ‘ share dependent on co-opera- 
tion,’ as calculated in the case of a cart-horse, for instance, ‘by the diminution of 
return which would ensue were the farmer to lose the horse, and be forced to go on 
without it,’ and the ‘ productive contribution ’ as calculated by his own equations, is 
not agreeable to the conceptions of the differential calculus. 

6 «It is because the productive elements enter into innumerable combinations, 
each with different values, that we get, by a method of equations, the contributions 
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the genuine mathematical method, the number of articles into which 
the factors enter in different combinations is a matter of indifference. 
The system would be equally determinate if there were only two com- 
binations with three factors of production.!_ How little the proposed 
method follows the analogy of natural philosophy may be understood 
from the fact that the number of the unknowns may well be exceeded 
by the number of the equations ; as the author seems to admit without 
surprise, p. 90.2 We miss what Professor Marshall calls ‘ the chief use of 
pure mathematics’—‘to make sure that he [aperson] has enough andonly 
enough premises for his conclusions (?.e. that his equations are neither 
more nor less in number than his unknowns).’ # 

Altogether the proposed equations seem to be of little assist- 
ance in the main problem of economics, the determination of the 
equilibrium of demand and supply. The genuinely mathematical 
method might be compared to a theory of the tides which from 
conditions relating to the causes thereof enables us, by a deter- 
minate system of equations, to predict more or less accurately the 
height of the tide at given hours. The quasi-mathematical Austrian 
method may be compared to a set of equations connecting the unkrown 
quantities with certain empirical data; for example the heights of the 
tide at two assigned times with the difference between the volumes of 
water at the two times in each of two rock basins whose shape is 
known.* The number of such ‘observation-equations,’ as they may 
be called, might far exceed the number of the unknowns ; and it is con- 
-ceivable that the reduction of such observations might afford the 
handiest method of measuring the required heights. But it would be 
very odd to regard such equations as a substitute for the theory of 
the tides. 

It may be doubted indeed whether the indirect mode of observation 
would:ever be resorted to ; or, dropping the metaphor, whether the pro- 
ducer would ever resort to the Wieserian equations to determine the 
share attributable to the productive factors or portions thereof. It 
should not be concealed however that the analysis commends itself to 
Dr. Smart’s ‘ practical experience.’ We refer to one of the most in- 
structive passages in the volume (p. xiv. Preface) in which Dr. Smart 


imputed to each.’ Table of Contents, referring to Part I. ch. v. Cf. p. 86 and p. 94, 
3rd par. 

AO: 

2 In the case discussed in last note where there were only two articles, let one, 
say v, fall out ; and with it 7, and y, and p,. There will remain only six unknown 
quantities for which there remain six equations, viz.: (1), (2), (3), (5), (7), (8). The 
system is still determinate. 

3 Principles of Economics, preface to first edition, p. xv. 

4 For instance, let one of the basins be rectangular and the other conical. The 
difference between the volumes in the rectangular cavity gives us the difference 
between the heights ; and the condition that this difference corresponds to a given 
difference of volume in the conical cavity fixes the positions of the higher and the 
lower level. 
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records his experience, that of an old entrepreneur, in the matter of 


‘osting.’ 


Differing thus fundamentally from Professor Wieser’s cardinal 
principle we could not usefully act as the interpreters of the proposi- 
tions which he connects with it. It must be left to others to discuss 
the ‘natural value’ of capital and labour; and to decide how much 
truth is contained in the following passage : 


‘Monopoly goods have often received a quite peculiar position in theory. 
Ricardo, for example, teaches that they owe their value altogether to their scarcity, 
while all other goods receive their value from the labour of producing them. A 
sufficiently wide consideration, however, shows that monopoly goods come altogether 
under the ordinary conditions of valuation, and differ from other economic goods 
only in that they display more strikingly the character common to all.’ 


Nor will it be attempted here to examine the argument that ‘a 
generalrent . . . where all qualities of lands and all powers of the land, 
even those of the lowest class, are required to meet the demand’. . 
must enter into costs’ 1—or to estimate what weight is added by Pro- 
fessor Wieser to a balance in one scale of which is the authority of 
J. 8. Mill? and in the other scale that of Professor Marshall.* 

It remains only to notice the topic from which the book derives its 
name. Here is the author’s definition : 


‘The value which arises from the social relation between amount of goods and 
utility, or value as it would exist in the communist state, we shall henceforth call 
‘Natural Value.’’’ 


An important principle is no doubt suggested in this passage and 
the following and their contexts :# 


‘It would be impossible to obtain a more exact and distinct measure for the 
thousandfold variety of economic satisfactions than that afforded under the 
necessary conditions by the marginal value of goods.’ ® 


In fact Professor Wieser’s vague idea of somehow employing the 
economic conception of utility so as to assist an administration aiming 
at the good of the community appears to be partially realised by 
the principle of Consumers’ Rent. 

F, Y. EpGEWorRTH 

1 Natural Value, Book V. ch. xii 

2 Political Economy, Book IIT. ch. v.§ 2, par. 3. ‘It [Rent] might do so [form 
part of the cost of production], and very largely too,’ Cf. Book III. ch. ii. § 2 
par. 1, ‘On countries fully occupied and cultivated.’ 

3 ¢On Rent,’ Economic JourNnAL, March 1893, and passages in the Principles 
of Economics there referred to. 

4 Natural Value, Book II. ch. vi.; Book VI. ch. iii. 

> Compare the author’s statement in the first volume of the Economic JOURNAL, 
p. 120. 
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National Railways: by JAMES HoueE. (Cassell and Co.) 


THis work, on the title page of which we find that it is ‘ An Argu- 
ment for State Purchase,’ is the latest, and in many respects the most 
complete of the many books which, since the very inception of the 
Railway system, have urged that our railways, being a_ practical 
monopoly, should be acquired and worked by the government. The 
wealth of illustration and masses of fact adduced are so great that it 
would be impossible tc examine within reasonable limits the various 
arguments put forward. But we may test some of these under the 
two heads :— 

(1) Possibility of purchase. 

(2) Expediency of purchase. 

With Mr. Hole’s arguments in his final chapter that purchase is 
practicable, we have no fault to find, and we will pass over the financial 
difficulties which no doubt English credit would enable us to sur- 
mount. It is but fair, however, to put in a hint by the way that the 
telegraph purchase has never paid, and supposing that the railway 
purchase did not do so, it is inconceivable that English credit would 
not suffer when the National Debt was doubled. 

Suppose, for instance, that cheap electric railways are in store 
which take away half the existing passenger traffic, an economist of 
any creed may fairly wish that such loss should fall on private com- 
panies, and not on the national purse. 

The expediency of purchase raises much larger questions. 

First, Mr. Hole assumes that the British railroads, at any rate 
trunk lines, are all made (p. 330), but facts do not justify this state- 
ment. With the most depressed financial conditions eyer known 
since the great war, schemes are being brought out for M. S. and L. 
extensions from Sheffield to London, for new trunk lines from Newcastle 
to Glasgow, from Manchester to Newcastle, and from London to 
South Wales, while the new road from Liverpool to Cardiff is almost 
complete, and the West Highland quite complete. Therefore you can- 
not assume that you are buying a finally settled system in 1893, which 
is to be the basis for all time: for in 1903 you would probably find 
that people would be clamorous,—as by the way they are to-day in 
State-directed Prussia—for new railways, and if you have to build these 
new roads you will very much alter the financial condition of your 
state system. 

Besides, the difficulty of settling what district is to get the new 
roads is quite enormous, according to French experience. Under our 
existing system the enterprising places get the railway, because they 
put their hands in their pockets, and why should they not have the 
reward of their energy ? 

To turn to the questions of working, or as the French say, ‘ exploita- 
tion.’ There are two main points about both of which Mr. Hole has 
much to tell us, the one that of rates, the other that of facilities. 
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Here again, it seems that he rests his case onan unfounded basis when 
he says, p. 119, ‘ Do what we will, the railways are and must remain 
a monopoly.’ Of course, every one admits that railways are not always 
trying to cut each other’s throats, but any one who has ever had to do 
with the actual working of English railways knows that competition 
is by far the most potent force in reducing rates and increasing 
facilities. 

The Royal Commission of 1872 reported that sea competition 
affected three-fifths of English goods rates, and the State would have to 
meet this competition just as private companies do; and when Mr. 
Hole says, (p. 115), ‘ it is not easy to recall instances where the public 
obtained the promised benefit of competition,’ we may respectfully 
refer him to the opening of the Settle and Carlisle line to Scotland, 
reducing fares 25 per cent.; of the St. Gothard, reducing the fare 
from London to Rome by £2; of the Hook of Holland Railway, and 
dozens and dozens of other cases which a little investigation will 
enable him to find for himself. Mr. Hole further says, p. 117, ‘The 
idea that the rates for carriage of goods might be left to the competi- 
tion of companies fell to the ground when it was found that the 
companies did not compete. .... The identity of charges by 
the different companies for the same service shows that these 
were wide awake to the folly of cutting rates though such as 
a proper system would render possible.’ The meaning of this 
is obscure, but if it means that, e.g. the rates from Euston to 
Leeds are the same as from King’s Cross torLeeds, though the 
distance is thirty-five miles more, it shows that the L. and N.W.R. 
think it worth while to compete in facilities with the shorter route 
between those points. 

If Mr. Hole thinks this competition adverse to the public interest, 
we are logically landed in equal mileage rates as the only alternative. 
This Mr. Hole seems to regard with favour (pp. 267, 322, &c.). But no 
serious student of railway practice, apart from theory, can believe that 
equal mileage rates are possible. They were tried by the Prussian 
state, by the New South Wales Government, by France, by Egypt and 
plenty of other countries, because they look so neat on paper, but 
everywhere have had to be dropped. Imagine this, or failing this, Mr. 
Hole’s other suggestion—cost of service—applied to England. Would 
the Scotch fisherman like his fish to be unsaleable in the English 
midland markets as against the English fisherman, or the collier in 
Wales to be shut out from Somersetshire ? 

Is the State Railway Manager to say to the trader, ‘I am quite 
aware, sir, that in the winter my ferry-boats and wagons are not 
utilised to the full, and I could probably make a fair profit by carrying 
your hay or straw from Calais to London at a rate which would 
compete with the sea throughout, but of course I am tied to my 
mileage rate, and it is impossible’? or is he to say to the builders at 
Skegness, ‘I quite admit that Londoners used to go, and wish to go to 
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your town for week-end trips, but I cannot possibly reduce my Ramsgate 
fare any lower, so I must charge proportionately to your town, and of 
course Londoners can’t afford the fare’? 

Turning from such elementary principles of railroading to state- 
ments made in the book, it would seem desirable that Mr. Hole should 
refrain from attempting to strengthen his case by general assertions, 
such as the following: (P. 279), ‘The Continental States added third 
class carriages to most trains long before our own lines,’ or (p. 285), ‘ If 
the Argentine government had kept the railways in its own hands... . 
borrowed only what it could afford to pay .... how different a position 
would it have oocupied.’ (P. 297), ‘The Inter-Oceanic runs parallel 
with the Mexican Railway.’ (P. 267), the ‘ Austrian Railways .... have 
no competing fares.’ (P. 255) ‘In no case (in Germany) is foreign produce 
carried between the same points at lower rates than those of Germany.’ 
(P. 253) ‘ The English notion of competing lines was never entertained ’ 
(in Germany). P. 149, ‘ Our railway service has been and continues to 
be the dearest in Europe.’ 

All these bold assertions a little study would qualify ; most of them 
have no basis of fact whatever. 

To quote an anonymous letter to the Daily Chronicle (p. 142) as 
evidence that ‘ rival companies run contemporaneous trains half-full, 
sometimes at a positive loss’ is hardly evidence worth publication in a 
serious book, especially as the point aimed at is to prove how few seats 
are occupied in each train, and how great a saving the State could effect 
by reducing the number. If Mr. Hole will examine the Belgian State 
Railway Reports he will find that even less seats are occupied in each 
Belgian train. 

That our Railway System is quite perfect or even quite satisfactory 
none need admit, but the practical question is, Is there enough serious 
complaint to warrant a gigantic step towards State socialism, and have 
we enough evidence of the superiority of State Railways to warrant 
the change? Prussia and New South Wales are undoubtedly the 
two most successful instances of State Administration, but in both 
these countries precisely the same character of complaints from the 
public arise as in this country. 

The English temper is not yet so strictly logical as to deem that 
the advantages of Government management, viz., publicity, method 
and dead level, compensate for the energy, experiment, and dash of 
ordinary commercial motives, and we fear that Mr. Hole’s figures are 
hardly convincing enough to bring State purchase into the region of 
practical politics. T. C. Farrer 


Socialism and the American Spirtt. By NicHontAs PAINE 
Gi~MAN. London: Macmillan and Co. 


In this thoughtful and well-written work Mr. Gilman takes up the 
general tendency to Socialism which he finds prevailing every- 
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where at present—the tendency to increase the economic and 
philanthropic functions of the State—and asks the question how this 
tendency is likely to fare in his own country, the United States. It is 
an interesting problem, because in the United States the political pre- 
requisites of the Socialist system are already realized; all those 
democratic institutions, which Continental Socialists occupy so much of 
their agitation in contending for, have been established and in working 
order across the Atlantic for many generations, and there is nothing to 
hinder the people from adopting the economic programme of Socialism 
to-morrow if they have the mind. Are they likely to have the mind ? 
Mr. Gilman answers in the negative, and explains his reasons in some 
interesting and convincing chapters, marked by excellent discrimination 
and sound practical sense. He thinks the American spirit will adopt 
and assimilate what it finds practically useful in Socialistic ideas, with- 
out concerning itself consciously about theory, but that it will reject 
all thought of systematic reconstruction, and more particularly of sys- 
tematic reconstruction on Socialistic lines. The American spirit is the 
fruit of the American national character, and several of the strongest 
elements in the American national character are in his opinion 
absolutely incompatible with any large adoption of economic Socialism. 
Mr. Gilman thinks that in spite of the great confluence of all European 
nationalities to the States in the present century, the national character 
of the people is still determined by the old Puritan strain, and is found 
at its best in the State which has always exercised the most controlling 
influence over American thought and policy, the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. Now in that national character he sees no indication 
of any such disposition to attempt radical solutions, or such willingness 
to revolutionize the existing order, as is necessary for the success of 
Socialism ; he sees, on the contrary, a deep and, he thinks, an increas- 
ing instinct of practical conservatism that will resist any change which 
is not proved by undoubted tests to be for the better. The American 
lends a very ready ear to new ideas ; he is, says Mr. Gilman, ‘as alert 
to hear or tell any new thing as the ancient Athenian,’ but he will 
make no practical application of a new idea to his own circumstances 
until he sees his way very surely to improving them by it. Then the 
advance of Socialism in America will meet with an impassable barrier 
in the profound love of personal liberty that prevails among the people, 
in their restless enterprise, in their positive delight in competition, in 
their admiration for the strong man, for the originator, for the in- 
ventor, and in their constitutional optimism. In short, the Americans 
are too energetic a people for the Socialist state, but they will have no 
scruple to make use of as much Socialism as is necessary to realize 


The old American idee, 
To make a man a man an’ let him be. 


Free education is one good example of the realisation of this old 
idea, and it originated in a perception by the fathers of the republic of 
No. 14.—voL. Iv U : 
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the general value of education for making a man a man, and not 
solely, as Mr. Gilman seems disposed to think, in their perception of its 
political value—‘ of the simple necessity of widely diffused education 
to the very existence of a free state.’ Mr. Gilman shows that free 
text-books and free libraries have been introduced from similar 
practical considerations and not from any general view of the province 
of the State. In fact, he says, there never has been an American 
theory of the proper limits of State action, and the drift of his book 
is to show that it does not matter, inasmuch as the people would 
merely ignore the theory if they had it, and go on guiding themselves 
by practical considerations as they have hitherto done. Two interest- 
ing chapters are devoted by Mr. Gilman to the two American-born 
Socialist movements of the present day, the Nationalism of Mr. 
Bellamy, and Christian Socialism which seems, like much that goes 
under the same name in this country, to be mainly an effusion of 
good sentiment not knowing which way to run. He thinks them 
both ‘quite un-American,’ and both quite harmless. He then dis- 
cusses briefly, but very judiciously, various industrial reforms that 
seem likely to be realised in the immediate future—arbitration, short 
hours, abolition of sweating, co-operation, and profit-sharing, treating 
this last subject indeed at some considerable length, not merely 
because he has a special belief in profit-sharing, but because he 
desires to answer some objections to it which received little attention 
from him in his well-known volume on the subject. J. Rag 


The Tyranny of Socialism. By Yves Guyot, Ex-Minister of 
Public Works of France. Edited, with an Introduction by 
J. H. Levy. (London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 1894). 


M. Yves Guyot is well known to the world as an energetic public 
man and a fertile writer upon economical subjects who still upholds the 
cause of individual liberty in its widest acceptation. His present 
work is essentially popular. It is a trenchant attack upon the 
Socialism of the street rather than the Socialism of the chair. M. 
Guyot begins with asserting the position so familiar to English readers 
that the movement of a progressive society is from status to contract and 
infers that Socialism is really retrogressive inasmuch as it seeks to 
replace contract by regulation. He illustrates happily enough the self- 
contradiction of the ordinary Socialist writers and speakers who agree 
in denouncing as corrupt and incapable all who have hitherto had a 
hand in governing, but who feel confident that they can find a govern- 
ment wise and virtuous enough to regulate the entirety of human 
affairs. In a dialogue between a labour Delegate and the ‘ Determinist ’ 
who represents the author’s views, the Determinist asks the Delegate 
his opinion of the government. 

Delegate.—Nothing good! A pack of bourgeois, exploiters and 
ignoramuses. 
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Determinist.—Oh ! 

Delegate.—Yes ; Allemane, Brousse, Vaillant and others have told 
us so. And in addition they are a lot of Panama thieves. 

Determinist.—Not all of them ! 

Deleygate.— All! 

Determinist.—And in every country ? 

Delegate—Yes, everywhere. They are all alike; the one is as bad 
as the other. 

Determinist.—In Germany, Italy, England and the United States ? 

Delegate.—Yes ; worse luck. 

Determinist.—You have a good opinion of the governing classes. 
How about the civil service ? 

Delegate.—Leather bands so placed as to prevent people dancing 
in a circle and always lost in their waste-paper baskets. All they can 
dlo is to complicate matters. 

Determinist.—At any rate our civil service is honest. 

Delegate.—You cannot make me believe that. 

The Determinist then asks his adversary why, if he believes the 
government to be so thoroughly bad, he should wish to increase the 
functions of government. The Delegate answers cheerily, ‘Ah! but 
they won’t be the same people. Those who govern will belong to us, 
will be good men’ (p. 35). And with this simple solution he is perfectly 
satisfied. Indeed there is no other solution of the difficulty. However 
popular the political constitution, however wide the suffrage, power must 
always remain in the hands ofa few. The many cannot devote all their 
time to the negative business of preventing mis-government. But the 
character of public men is certainly not rising in democratic states. Yet 
the Socialist is always bidding us believe that a few more mechanical 
changes will produce public men equal to unparalleled responsibilities, 
public men who will unite, as M. Guyot says, ‘the virtue of Marcus 
Aurelius, the orderly spirit of Colbert, and the initiative of Napoleon ’ 
{p. 33). 

After this introduction M. Guyot discusses ‘ Socialistic Sophisms ’ 
in a series of short smart chapters. In a lively popular style he deals 
with the relation of labour to wealth, the limits of collectivist society, 
the meaning of the law of supply and demand, the fallacy of the so- 
called ‘iron law of wages,’ the impossibility of making every man’s 
needs the standard of his remuneration, the true effects of improve- 
ments in machinery and the causes of economic crises. Nobody can 
accuse him of too servile a deference for the classical economists. He 
may be said, on the contrary, to deal them rather hard measure. As 
against Ricardo’s theory of rent he makes too much of the now familiar 
fact that men do not always begin by settling upon the most fertile 
soil. In summing up the law of population thus, ‘ Population grows in 
geometric progression, and the means of subsistence in arithmetical 
progression ’ (p. 84), he makes too much of a mathematical form to which 
Malthus attached comparatively little importance. Better than the 
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merely theoretical chapters is the statistical one entitled ‘ Facts com 
pared with Socialist statements.’ Short as it is it goes a good way 
towards refuting the familiar assertion of agitators that the rich are 
growing richer and the poor are growing poorer. 

From the criticism of ‘ Socialistic Sophisms ’ M. Guyot passes to the 
criticism of Socialist legislation. He considers that the limitation of 
child labour in France has been carried further than is expedient. The 
proposal to exclude married women from factories and workshops he 
ascribes to the same motives which prompt the exclusion of men who 
do not belong toa trades union and of foreigners. ‘The whole policy of 
labour syndicates is to obtain the monopoly of labour. When they 
obtain this all working men will be compelled to belong to them’ 
(p. 146). A singular illustration of this policy is afforded by the Bill 
for the suppression of private registry offices and the transfer of their 
business to the municipal authorities. Still more significant than the 
legislative proposals of the French Socialists is their thorough contempt 
for the law. Of this contempt M. Guyot gives many illustrations. 
Thus one president of a council of prud’hommes wrote, ‘ Elected by a 
committee and having a programme to which I rigorously adhere, and 
which alone dictates my conduct, I do not judge of the cause according 
to facts but according to the pledges I have given’ (p. 166). ‘ Accord- 
ing to the Manual of the Perfect Striker the rights of man partly consist 
in the right to invade workshops, to destroy machinery and to attack 
non-strikers’ (p. 185). Reckless incitements to brutality in the prose- 
cution of trade disputes and faint reluctant expressions of regret when 
these incitements have led to crimes which excite the public anger are 
as well known in England as, according to M. Guyot, they are in France. 
But the municipal authorities in England do not, as in France, pay 
subsidies to the men on strike. The astonishing weakness of the 
French government in dealing with disorder exceeds, if M. Guyot 
does not exaggerate, anything which we have yet experienced in 
England. M. Guyot draws from the present relations of labour and 
capital in France the disagreeable moral that employers will do well 
to act on strict business principles and avoid all philanthropic interfer- 
ence with those whom they employ. Socialism and Protection he 
regards as inseparable. But he has no fear of general disorder, since 
the great majority of Frenchmen have a stake in their country either 
as landed proprietors or as fundholders. F. C. MontaGuE 


A Policy of Free Exchange: Essays by Various Writers on the 
Economical and Social Aspects of Free Exchange and Kindred 
Subjects. Edited by THomas Mackay, Editor of A Plea for 
Liberty. (London: John Murray, 1894.) 


WE are told in the preface to this volume that the essays which it 
contains have been written by the various authors independently. 
They certainly range over a wide field. Mr. Macleod leads the way 
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with a historical sketch of the progress of the doctrine of free ex- 
change. Mr. Maitland, in an essay entitled ‘The Coming Industria! 
Struggle,’ shows how much more we shall have to fear the competition 
of the United States when they shall have adopted free trade and we 
shall have adopted socialism. Mr. Strachey contributes a brief account 
of the Ateliers Nationaux of Paris in 1848. Mr. Fortescue deals with 
‘State Socialism and the Collapse in Australia,’ and Mr. Hooper ex- 
amines ‘The Influence of State Borrowing on Commercial Crises.’ 
Mr. Acworth writes on ‘The State in Relation to Railways,’ Mr. 
Mackay on ‘ The Interest of the Working Class in Free Exchange,’ 
Mr. Mallet on ‘The Principle of Progressive Taxation,’ and Mr. 
Lyttelton on ‘The Law of Trade Combinations.’ The essays are 
very unequal in merit. Mr. Maitland writes as one of the few sur- 
viving adherents of the Manchester School. He commits himself to 
the opinion that ‘so far from legislation being able to do anything for 
the improvement of the condition of the working classes, exactly the 
reverse is the case’ (p. 75). He is probably right in thinking that the 
people of the United States would be much more formidable competi- 
tors if they embraced free trade, but he seems too confident that such 
is their intention. Outside England the doctrine of free trade is no- 
where popular, and the ery for protection against the pauper labour of 
Europe may still prevail with the American crowd. Mr. Fortescue 
writes with point and vivacity upon the financial collapse of the Aus- 
tralian colonies. After quoting Dr. Pearson’s remarks on the devotion 
to the State which should accompany State socialism, he notices how 
little of this virtue was manifested in the recent crisis. The education 
which in Australia as in England is regarded as an infallible means 
of producing public virtue wholesale, amounts to no more than ‘ the 
imparting of knowledge without the enforcement of discipline’ (p. 
130). The result of State socialism has been to produce citizens who 
expect the State to do everything for them, rather than citizens who 
are ready to do everything for the State. Mr. Fortescue may be a 
severe critic, but he has here touched upon one of the real perils of 
the time. The course of events has placed unprecedented power in 
the hands of public men and has encouraged the masses to regard the 
government as an earthly providence. At the same time the craving 
for ease, for relaxation, for the enjoyment of life has become universal 
and irresistible. What will become of a generation which calls for 
what it likes and leaves the reckoning to be paid out of the taxes ? 
In discussing a more technical subject, the principles of State control 
over railways, Mr. Acworth shows himself as usual well informed, 
lucid and temperate. Mr. Mackay’s advocacy of freedom of exchange 
brings us back into the field of controversy. He will hardly persuade 
the most reasonable workman that ‘ labour will find its most profitable 
market in the entire absence of all combination’ (p. 224). In support 
of this proposition he relies much on the modern rise in the wages of 
domestic servants. But that may be due partly to the raising of wages 
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in other employments by means of combination and partly to a dislike 
of domestic labour which is spreading among women. Mr. Mallet’s 
essay on progressive taxation is thoughtful and well reasoned. He 
considers that Jevons’ theory of value affords a scientific justification 
of progressive taxation within narrow limits. But he argues from 
the experience of other countries that when thus limited it is not very 
productive. F. C. MontaGur 


The Theory and Policy of Labour Protection. By Dr. A. 
ScHAFFLE. Edited by A. C. Morant, Translator of Schiiffle’s 
Impossibility of Social Democracy, &c. (London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., 1893.) 


Tuts volume is intended to complete the argument of Dr. Schiiffle’s 
earlier work on the Impossibility of Social Democracy by showing what. 
has been or may yet be done to carry out a policy of labour protection 
as opposed to socialism—in other words, to ameliorate the condition of 
wage-earners without overturning the present organisation of industry. 
The term ‘labour protection’ admits of many meanings, but is re- 
stricted by Dr. Schiiftle to ‘ protection against the special dangers arising 
out of service relations, out of the personal and economic dependence 
of the wage-labourer on the employer’ (p. 8.). Labour protection, 
he considers, is especially concerned with ‘industrial’ as distinct from 
agricultural or domestic service. After defining labour protection, Dr. 
Schiiftie classifies the forms of ‘industrial’ labour according to the 
kind of protection which each requires. Next he classifies the objects 
and the methods of labour protection. He then proceeds to discuss 
these objects and methods in detail. 

Perhaps the most important object of labour protection is to restrict 
the periods of employment to what may be compatible with the health 
and civilization of the wage-earner. To English readers, at all events, 
Dr. Schiiffle’s discussion of the maximum working day will be the 
most interesting part of his book. Dr. Schiiftle understands and explains 
the difficulties inherent in the proposal to fix a uniform working day 
for all industries. At the same time he accepts the principle that the 
State may intervene to fix the maximum hours of work even for adult 
males. Thus the question how far the State should intervene in this 
matter is for him one of practical expediency. He tells us that there 
is no longer any difference of opinion in Germany as to what he calls 
‘the hygienic working day,’ the legal limitation of hours in all employ- 
ments which are peculiarly unwholesome or exhausting. He holds 
that in most employments as much work can be done in ten or at any 
rate in eleven hours as in any longer period. He is also convinced that 
these hours are the longest consistent with the welfare of the wage- 
earner, and he is therefore prepared on his principle of expediency 
to recommend that ten or eleven hours should be taken as the legal 
maximum for ‘industrial’ labour. 
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But Dr. Schiifle is strongly of opinion that the attempt to enforce 
by law a maximum working day of eight hours in all employments 
would be disastrous. He admits the possibility of an international 
understanding for the enforcement of an eight hours’ law. But he 
thinks that its application to all industries would be difficult and 
would involve much espionage and oppression. Under these circum- 
stances the decision for or against the law turns on the answers to 
two questions, ‘whether the cherished hope as to its effect on wages 
rests on a sure foundation, and whether the State is justified in so 
wide an exercise of power in the interests of one class in the present 
generation ?’ (p. 81) He gives reasons for thinking that an eight 
hours’ law would not bring about a rise in wages, might not be com- 
patible with the maintenance of wages at their present level, and 
offers no assured prospect of work for unemployed hands. If its 
enactment should result in diminished production the wage-earners 
would suffer and the least capable among them would suffer most. 
He concludes that the State is not justified in making an experi 
ment the results of which cannot be foreseen. At the same time 
Dr. Schiiffle regards an eight hours’ day as attainable by gradual and 
tentative progress. He sees nothing alarming in an eight hours’ day 
‘which will have come about only gradually through a series of re- 
ductions by contract of the working day, each successive rise of wage 
and each successive shortening of the working day having been occa- 
sioned by a steady improvement in technique and a healthy increase 
of population’ (p. 90). A general measure of rigorous restriction such 
as the Democratic Socialists demand would, he thinks, be somewhat 
more likely to succeed if based on the normal working day of Rod- 
bertus, which takes into account not only the time, but also the severity 
of labour and the efficiency of the labourer. But then :— 

‘To the enormous difficulties, technical and administrative, inherent 
in the normal labour time of Rodbertus would inevitably be added the 
special and aggravated difficulties arising from the overpowering 
influence of the masses under a democratic ‘Social State” on the 
regulation of normal time. Social Democracy as a democracy would 
almost necessarily be forced to concede the most extreme demands for 
equality, 7.e. the claim that the labour hour of every workman should 
be treated as equal to that of every other workman without regard 
to degrees of severity, without regard to differences of kind, and 
without regard to degrees of individual capacity, and the fluctua- 
tions of value in use.........And yet if it faile@ to recognise those 
differences Social Democracy would be doomed from the outset’ 
(pp. 106, 107). 

Whilst Dr. Schiiffle regards the demand for an eight hours’ day as 
premature, and would be satisfied to reduce the working hours of men 
to the limit which free contract has already established in England, he 
is anxious to reduce even below the English limit the labour of children 
and of married women. In Germany, he says, the exclusion from 
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factories of children under the age of fourteen is probably but a 
question of time. He agrees with M. Jules Simon and Von Ketteler 
in wishing to exclude married women from factories. He has hopes of 
an international agreement on both points. 

Next to the restriction of the hours of employment Dr. Schiiffle 
deals with ‘ protection of occupation,’ the preservation of health in 
factories and workshops, the prohibition of truck, the revision of 
regulations made by the employer for the employed, and similar 
subjects. But with reference to these topics so much has already been 
done by legislation that there is less room for discussion. It is when 
we come to consider how the policy of labour protection is to be 
carried out, and how the organs for enforcing the labour laws are to be 
constituted, that we meet with grave difference of opinion. Dr. Schiifile 
agrees with the German Socialists in thinking that special organs of 
labour protection are necessary in order to save the existing executive 
and judicial authorities from additional duties for which they are 
not really fitted. He also agrees with “the German Socialists in 
desiring that employers and employed should have a representation to 
express their wants and opinions. But when the Socialists go on to 
demand that the representative Labour Chambers and their central 
Diet, composed equally of employers and employed, should have 
absolute control over labour protection, Dr. Schiiftle objects that, so 
long as the opposing parties were equally balanced, there would be 
collision and stoppage, and that the probable issue would be the 
expulsion of the representatives of the employers, followed by the 
absolute domination of the representatives of the employed. He would 
therefore have the imperial government keep in its own hands the execu- 
tion of its labour policy. It should, he thinks, seek the advice and co- 
operation of both parties, but not leave them to fight out their quarrel. 

The political condition of Germany is so different from the political 
condition of England, that a question of this kind may seem unmean- 
ing to English readers. Dr. Schiiffle writes in the first instance for 
Germans and about Germany. Some of the benefits which he hopes 
to secure by the action of the State we have already secured by other 
methods. Some of his legislative proposals may appear tame to a 
public which has been so often thrilled by philanthropists and party 
managers. But his careful analysis of the whole subject, his compari- 
son of the results which have been achieved in different countries, 
and his discussion of questions which are everywhere attracting 
attention, will be of the highest value to English readers. We have 
committed ourselves, if not to a socialist policy, yet to a policy of 
labour protection, and we are deeply concerned to know what so 
learned and judicial an economist can say as to its proper objects and 
methods, the limits within which it is feasible, and the grounds upon 
which it may be justified. Since the decline of the once popular 
doctrine of laissez faire, most English people have felt that the State 
should do something, but what it should do they have not been 
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quite able to tell. Those who feel thus, and feel nevertheless that 
Socialism is impossible, will find Dr. Schiiffle’s book useful in helping 
them towards a more rational and coherent notion of public policy. 

F. C. MontaGue 


History of Political Economy, By Dr. Gustav CouHN, Professor 
in the University of Gottingen, translated by Dr. Joseph 
Adna Hill, Philadelphia: 1894. (Supplement to the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science.) 

Tus vigorous and thoughtful sketch of the history of economic 
literature is valuable chiefly because of the attention it pays to the 
German writers of whom (with the single exceptions of List and Karl 
Marx) the English reader generally knows very little. But the repu- 
tation of German economists in general, and of Professor Cohn in 
particular, is too high to excuse the pretentious title assigned to this 
translation of a portion (about one-sixteenth of the whole) of his 
System der Nationalékonomie, 1884-5. In its original setting it is a 
masterly chapter. As aseparate work it is lacking in the proportion 
and even in the thoroughness which we have a right to expect from a 
professed History of Political Economy. Out of 130 octavo pages of 
large print nearly 100 are devoted to German writers, some ten pages 
to ‘the followers of Adam Smith’ (in England and elsewhere) ‘ down 
to the time of John Stuart Mill,’ and a writer of the first rank like 
Jevons has to be dismissed in a single line, while earlier writers of the 
importance of Petty, Tucker, and Forbonnais are not mentioned at 
all. So far as thoroughness is concerned there is abundant evidence 
of patient research in special departments ; but even here Professor 
Cohn is not always equal. When, e.y., he says that the most prominent 
members of the Physiocratic School were Quesnay, Turgot, Mirabeau, 
Baudeau, and Mercier de la Riviére, the inclusion of Turgot is as hard 
to understand as the exclusion of Dupont de Nemours. And when he 
wrote that ‘the usual description of the contents’ of Quesnay’s 
Tableau Oeconomique (1758) ‘emphasises unessential matters and 
neglects the essential elements’ he forgot that this work had been lost 
for more than a century and that no one could positively say in 1885 
what its contents really were. 

Professor Cohn has a high opinion (which we fully share) of the 
Physiocrats. But we think his strictures upon Adam Smith, as ‘ un- 
historical’ and ‘illogical,’ are carried too far; and the whole book is 
swayed by a patriotic bias which does less than justice to the economic 
movement in France and England. Courcelle-Seneuil, for instance, 
was something more than a translator of Mill; and a history of 
political economy which praises Thorold Rogers, Dr. Cunningham, and 
Mr. Mackenzie Wallace while it ignores the name of Professor Marshall 
shows an imperfect acquaintance, to say the least, with what is going 
on outside Germany. 

The animated style of the writer is seen to advantage in the chapter 
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on the socialistic literature of France and Germany, which he treats 
with discrimination and sympathy, though it is too broad a proposition 
to lay down, as he does, that ‘ the common feature of all socialistic litera- 
ture is found in its purpose: the improvement of the condition of the 
labouring masses.’ In fine, the pamphlet is not one to be lightly recom- 
mended to young students until they are tolerably acquainted with the 
subject and are able to read with a critical eye, when they will find 
what Professor Cohn has to say about the Germans and their influence 
equally interesting and suggestive, whether or not they share the 
author’s conclusions. H. H. 


Ii Malthusismo ei Problemi Sociali, Saggi Critict. Virrorto 
LEBRECHT. (Torino: Loescher, 1893.) 157 pp. 

La Population, les causes de ses progrés et les obstacles qui en 
arrétent lessor. PROF. VAN DER SMISSEN. (Paris et Brux- 
elles, 1893.) 550 pp. 

La Popolazione e il Sistema Sociale. FRANcEsco $. NITTI 
(Torino-Roma: Roux, 1894.) 202 pp. 

Die kiinstliche Beschriinkung der Kinderzahl als sittliche Pflicht. 
‘Hans Ferpy.’ (Berlin-Neuwied: Heuser, 1894.) 122 pp. 


‘ Difficile est proprie communia dicere,’ and the difficulty is 
growing greater every year, in regard to Malthus and population. The 
books of Lebrecht and Nitti seem from their titles more akin than 
they are. The books of Van der Smissen and ‘ Hans Ferdy’ are less 
unlike the rest and less unlike one another than their titles would show. 
The inevitable commonplaces are reduced to their smallest dimensions 
in the books of Lebrecht and ‘Hans Ferdy,’ and these volurnes have 
really furnished fresh contributions to the discussion. 

However threadbare the theory of the subject, says Lebrecht, 
its direct and present practical bearings on social interests have 
not been enough considered. He goes over the old ground, dis- 
cussing the validity of the ‘biological tendency demonstrated by 
Malthus,’ and acknowledging the truth of it, not allowing that Malthus 
has been in any true sense refuted (ch. i.). Though he has good know- 
ledge of the early literature and points out at least one ‘anticipator’ 
(Rev. Mr. Mann of York) who had escaped even Roscher’s notice, he 
professes to deal chiefly with modern writers. His enumeration of 
them is very useful, and his comments are very apposite. 

It is, as he remarks, no longer possible to divide the views about 
population simply into Malthusian and Anti-Malthusian ; nobody now 
really ignores the law of population (p. 31). The Socialists are rapidly 
coming to terms with it (ch. ii.). The Sociologists are not wholly on 
the side of Malthus. Physiologically Malthus was in error when he 
recommended late marriages ; they would bring about the degradation 
of the race (p. 89). But Spencer and other Sociologists are wrong in 
imagining that the greater development of brain will bring an automatic 
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cure of excessive multiplication. First, as Mohl says, only a few 
philosophers have leisure to develop their brains (p. 93, compare 
Smissen p. 41, and note). Second, in the United States there is 
great mental activity but great multiplication, just as there is 
great labour here among our industrial classes without prejudice 
thereunto. Third, the ideal end of all our progress is surely not a 
harder struggle of the faculties than now, and yet if it means a 
harder mental struggle (including anxiety) men will not be the happier 
(94). Finally, if the blessed result can be obtained in the future by 
an automatic means, why not obtain it in the present by deliberate 
means? The French seem to be making the attempt (ch. iii.)- 
Even under the Second Empire there were laments over slow increase 
(uttered by Lavergne, the elder Bertillon, &c.). But since 1871 there 
have been more of them and louder. 

Lebrecht’s own opinion on this burning question of French popu- 
lation is that in the future, when great European leagues have brought 
to an end the system of great armies (p. 121), it will be clearly recog- 
nized that quality is more important than quantity. Even now, he 
considers, France is the stronger for her slow increase; she has a 
lower infant mortality and a greater proportion of adults than other 
nations (102, 122, 123). No doubt her people are led by avarice to go 
too far in the direction concerned (128). But practically ‘ Mal- 
thusism’ (moral restraint and late marriages) is too hard for human 
nature, and the other kinds of prudential checks (‘ Malthusianism ’ 
including Neo-Malthusianism) present fewer practical difficulties. The 
temptations of extreme poverty are a worse real evil than the supposed 
one which Malthus would avoid (137). Lebrecht admits that Malthus 
has been more cautious than his followers in judging the conduct of 
men in this matter (139). 

The last part of the subject is the main, if not the only, theme of 
Hans Ferdy’s book. Lebrecht quotes Diderot: ‘ Aie towjours a Vesprit 
que la nature n'est pas une machine.’ Nay, say in effect Hans Ferdy and 
the other Neo-Malthusians, it 7s a machine, and one that we can 
drive. The pseudonymous writer, however, is free from a great many 
of the faults of the school to which he belongs. He is temperate and 
honest in argument, and careful to be an accurate historian. He 
takes pain to be at peace with religion and ethical theory as well as 
with the ordinary proprieties (chapter i.) It is only when dealing 
with his own country that he betrays, perhaps, a little passion. He is 
candid enough to show the falsity of two stories circulated by his own 
friends, the first that Malthus retracted, or at least did not repeat the 
hard things he had said about Neo-Malthusian teachings ; the second 
that Robert Owen, after a conversation with Francis Place, introduced 
Neo- Malthusianism into New Lanark. The former is refuted by a 
reference to the editions, and the latter by a reference to dates 
(pp. 57-63). Of Professor Nitti and Van der Smissen we hope to say 
more on a future occasion. J. Bonar 
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Manuale di Scienza delle Finanze. By FEDERICO FLORA. 
(Leghorn, 1893.) 

Signor Frora’s Manual gives a satisfactory and well-balanced 
account of the general principles of public finance. The author 
claims to have supplied a want in Italian literature. There has 
hitherto been nothing between the condensed and abstract works by 
Cossa and Ricca-Salerno and the full discussion on special points by 
numerous writers. In a brief introduction the nature of finance is 
explained. The first book deals with public wants and the organisa- 
tion of the budget. Here it is somewhat strange to find Signor Flora 
in 1893 assigning the depreciation of the precious metals as a cause of 
increased expenditure, though it has certainly ceased to operate during 
the last twenty years. The second book, which is the main part of 
the work (pp. 75—412), is devoted to the various forms of receipts 
classified as (1) ordinary and (2) extraordinary. The former again are 
subdivided into (a) private receipts, (0) fees, and (c) taxes, while the 
extraordinary receipts are made to include funds obtained by borrow- 
ing. An appendix on local finance concludes the book. 

The authorities principally relied on are Leroy-Beaulieu, and Wag- 
ner, but so far as we can discover no use whatever has been made of the 
important treatises of Cohn and Roscher. Italian finance of course 
receives most attention; general questions, particularly the principles 
of taxation, are, however, by no means neglected. Progressive taxa- 
tion, the problem of incidence, and the respective merits of direct and 
indirect taxation are all noticed, but necessarily briefly. Signor Flora 
is strongly opposed to progression in taxation on the intelligible 
ground that it checks the increased production of wealth.which, he 
argues, is required for the progress of society. ‘The social question, at 
least in Italy, is exclusively one of production’ (p. 160 note). To reduce 
the subject of public finance into the compass of a little over four 
hundred moderately sized pages is a difficult task which the author 
has creditably accomplished. C. F. BasTaBie 


The Inheritance Tax.1 By Max West, Ph.D., Columbia College 
Studies. (New York, 1893.) 


’ 


Ir is almost certain that reform of the ‘ Death Duties’ will be the 
next pressing question in English finance. The present complex, and 
in some respects unequal, system can hardly remain unchanged much 
longer, and there can be little doubt that the tendency will be to 
increase the rates of duty levied, particularly from the larger inherit- 
ances. A reference to Dr. West’s careful inonograph (p. 133), however, 
shows that the United Kingdom gets a greater amount from this 
source than any other country, France alone at all approaching it; a 
fact which suggests that readjustment and consolidation rather than 
increase are what is now wanting. The scientific student of finance 
and the practical reformer will alike be interested in the conveniently 


| This review was written before the appearance of the Budget.—Editor. 
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grouped information presented in the work before us. Starting with the 
systems of Continental Europe, Dr. West next devotes a chapter to the 
British empire—specially noticing the progressive taxes of Australasia 
—and then gives a clear account of the attempts, federal and state, to 
tax inheritances in the American Union. A short chapter on the legal 
problems connected with this form of taxation is followed by an 
account of the various economic theories on the subject. The author 
is strongly in favour of taxing successions, and approves of a pro- 
gressive rate for the larger amounts. He seems to hardly attach 
sufficient weight to the objection that such a system tends to check 
accumulation and therefore hinders the growth of capital. It should 
also be remembered that a great deal depends on the other taxes co- 
existing with the particular inheritance tax. A country without an 
income tax is in a very different position from one in which, as in the 
United Kingdom, it is a prominent source of revenue. It is very 
probable that inheritance taxes would be a great improvement on the 
existing property taxes in the American States (p. 132), but it does 
not follow that they would be suited for even such great municipalities 
as London or Liverpool. That the difficulty of confining personal 
property in its varied forms to a limited area, or ascertaining its exist- 
ence when there, is certainly a reason for the moderate use of death 
duties, seems abundantly proved by experience. 


C. F. BastTaBLe 


Progressive Taxation in Theory and Practice. By PRoressor E. 
R. A. SELIGMAN. Publications of the American Economic 
Association, vol. ix., Nos. 1 and 2. (Baltimore, 1894.) 


One serious difficulty that the student of public finance has to 
encounter lies in the varied nature of the considerations with which he 
is called on to deal. At one moment complex economical problems 
demand his attention; at another, greater stress must be laid on the 
ethical and social bearings of the question under notice, while a little 
later on the technical problems of administration and practical work- 
ing may have to occupy the chief place in his mind. Moreover, it is 
always necessary to remember the possible influence of those elements 
that appear to be temporarily of minor importanee. Professor 
Seligman’s masterly series of studies forcibly impresses on us the 
existence of this variety and complexity. In handling ‘the Property 
tax’ and ‘the Corporation tax’ (Political Science Quarterly, vol v., 
pp. 24 sq. 269 sq. 438 sq. 636 sq.), the special condition of the United 
States was the most important, but by no means the sole factor under 
investigation. The essay on The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation 
was primarily an examination of the working of economic forces ; the 
still more elaborate monograph before us seeks to estimate the justice 
and expediency of the system of progression in taxation. It is there- 
fore directed to the question of what ought to be, though it also 
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discusses the history and actual employment of progressive taxation. 
For English readers at least, the work could hardly have appeared at a 
more opportune time than the present, when the introduction of what 
is loosely called ‘ graduated ’ taxation forms the basis of the financial 
measures of the year, and is hotly debated between the two great 
political parties. Even the best-equipped combatants in the recent 
debates would have gained by a perusal of Professor Seligman’s 
learned—might we not say exhaustive—historical appendices and the 
well-worn quotations from Adam Smith, Mill, and Fawcett, might have 
been supported, if not replaced, by some of the authorities therein 
collected and assigned each to its proper position in the history of 
thought. 

A brief outline of the work will perhaps give a better idea of its 
interest and importance. After a short introduction in which the 
terms to be employed are explained, and their use by other writers 
criticised, the first part takes up the history of progressive taxes. From 
the Solonian é:ogopa we are led on through the medizval period, where 
the Florentine taxes described by M. Léon Say in his Jmpdts Demo- 
cratiques prominently figure, to the modern instances which are found 
chiefly in Germany and Switzerland. The notice of the important 
American income tax, levied during the Civil War, is unfortunately 
very concise, the full discussion being reserved for another work ; but 
the Swiss cantonal taxes are carefully treated, tlhe scales in each canton 
being given at length. The conclusions suggested to Professor Seligman 
by his survey of the facts, is ‘That the tendency toward progressive 
taxation is almost everywhere on the increase,’ and that ‘the results 
thus far have not been of a character to justify the fears of the 
alarmists ’ (pp. 64-65). 

The theory, or rather theories, of, the subject fill the second and 
principal part of the book. Wagner’s advocacy of progression on 
‘ politico-social’’ grounds, is examined and rejected in toto, but this 
does not destroy the logical basis of progression which may be ad- 
vocated on other grounds. Apart from the view that progressive 
taxation may compensate inequalities produced by state injustice, and 
the advocacy of apparent progression in some taxes to secure propor- 
tion in taxation as a whole, the issue seems to turn on the true ground 
and measure of state claims on the citizen. Is taxation a payment for 
service or ‘benefits’ rendered, or is it a charge by the sovereign 
power to be levied according to the payer’s ‘ability.’ As we accept 
the first or the second of these alternatives, we become upholders of 
the ‘benefits theory’ or of the ‘faculty theory.’ If we take the 
former, we shall naturally, but not necessarily, hold that taxation 
should be proportional ; if the latter, we shall probably—so Professor 
Seligman thinks—approve of progression (p. 78). Separate chapters 
are devoted to exposition and criticism of these contrasted views of 
the basis of taxation. The benefits theory is shown to us as taking 
several different shapes, notably (a) the insurance, and (b) the cost of 
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service theories, but all of them are held to be untenable as affording 
a general rule for taxation. Again, the ability or faculty of the citizen 
may be measured (a) by his income () by his net income, (c) by his 
property, or (d) by the sacrifice that taxation imposes on him. In the 
last case the conception of ‘final utility’ may be employed to give 
a measure of the right amount of taxation, which may even be pre- 
sented, as by some Dutch economists, in a mathematical form. But 
the differences in doctrine do not stop here. Some maintainers of the 
‘benefits’ theory believe in progression; others accept what is called 
‘degressive’ taxation as the true rule. In like manner, the ‘faculty’ 
theory may lead to ‘proportional,’ ‘degressive’ or ‘ progressive’ 
taxation according to the elements of ability that are specially empha- 
sised. All these varieties are treated with instructive detail in the 
five historical appendices which accompany the discussions in the text, 
and supply by far the best existing account of the development of 
opinion on this vexed question. We may, perhaps, think that some 
small names get more, and some great ones a little less than their due 
share—Gandillot and Adam Smith may be mentioned as instances— 
but it is undoubtedly hard to adjust the historical and scientific interest 
with perfect accuracy, and reference to the great masters of the subject 
is always easy. 

The result, irresistibly suggested by this survey of previous thought, 
is that logical inference has had very little to do with the adoption of 
the general rule of taxation. Writers have sought for premises to 
support a favourite conclusion, and have not been very careful in their 
selection, provided they seemed plausible for the moment. Otherwise 
it is impossible to understand how the ‘benefits theory’ could be 
regarded as supporting ‘ progressive,’ or indeed under actual conditions 
even ‘proportional,’ taxation. ‘ Regressive’ taxation, ¢.e., a higher 
percentage on small than on large incomes, seems the natural outcome 
of the doctrine, and it is curious that some advocates of that form have 
not been found amongst writers on finance. 

His critical examination of theories leads Professor Seligman to 
believe that ‘the equal sacrifice doctrine, the most favourable to 
progressive taxation,’ is unable to serve as the basis of a definite and 
infallible scale of progression’ (p. 190). He does not, however, on 
that account ‘abandon progressive taxation in theory.’ By mak- 
ing a closer analysis of the nature of faculty he is able to separate it 
into two elements, viz., those of (a) production and (b) consumption. 
As regards the former the possession of great wealth facilitates its 
further increase and therefore it may justly be subjected to more than 
proportional taxation. So far as consumption is concerned there is 
not sufficient evidence from it in favour of proportion to countervail 
the argument for progression derived from production. In some 
respects, e.g. the exemption of the minimum of subsistence, it even 
favours progression. There is thus a somewhat vague theoretical 
presumption in support of progressive taxation ‘as at all events neither 
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more illogical nor more unjust than proportional taxation’ (p. 193), 
but any definite scale or measure for progression is altogether 
wanting. We can unreservedly accept this statement so far as 
consumption is concerned, but from the argument from production 
we are compelled to dissent. If the command of great wealth in- 
creases earning power will it not suffice to tax the larger earnings when 
they are obtained? Just as income is taxed in preference to property, 
so it is actual, rather than potential income, that should be taken into 
account by the financier. Besides the presumption is by no means 
universally true ; it is quite possible that the increase from accumulated 
wealth may be no less as the earning increases. But in any case an 
a priori assumption affords no sound basis for the actual levy of taxa- 
tion. Nor does Professor Seligman give sufficient weight to the objections 
brought against every system of progression. Though he admits that it 
is ‘arbitrary,’ he regards this as of small importance and balanced by 
the greater justice in distribution of the burden ; but it is surely possible 
especially when power is in the hands of an untrained democracy, that 
progressive taxation may be carried to such a point as to be highly 
unjust, and this is one of the dangers that its opponents apprehend. 
Again, his denial of the pressure on saving can hardly be accepted. To 
take a larger proportion of wealth as it grows is as much a fine on 
further accumulation as the imposition of higher penalties for a repeti- 
tion of the same offence, though in neither case may the deterrent prove 
effectual ; and we may add that this is the chief inducement to socialistic 
supporters of the progressive system. Then, Professor Seligman seems to 
somewhat misapprehend the objection that progressive taxes are not 
productive. It is not merely that the tax system as a whole does not 
yield more, but that in the very taxes in which progression is employed 
the additional return—owing, we believe, chiefly to evasion—is too 
small to compensate the inconvenience and arbitrary measures con- 
nected with the use of progression—a point which deserves the atten- 
tion of the practical financier. It may be freely conceded that the 
precise amount of force in each objection has to be determined by 
experience ; but neither can it be denied that each represents a real 
element in the complex problem. 

Progressive taxation has to be considered, not merely as a theorem 
in political ethics, but also in its practical operation. It is to this 
topic that the third part of Professor Seligman’s inquiry is devoted ; and 
here we can cordially agree with his methods and results. ‘ Eeono- 
mists,’ he tells us, ‘must deal with what is actually practicable as well 
as with what is ideally true’ (p. 201), and he shows that in the United 
States progression could hardly be applied to property, income, or 
corporation taxes. ‘The only important tax to which the progressive 
scale is at all applicable at present is the inheritance tax’ (p. 217). 
Thus we discover that under existing conditions the theoretical 
validity of progression is counterbalanced by the weightiest practical 
cbjections to its use. 
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A further point may be noticed, Professor Seligman justly urges, that 
the ‘ benefits’ theory, though untrue on the whole, is yet applicable in 
large measure to local finance. Now this seems to tell strongly 
against the employment of progression in that part of the fiscal 
system. Wherever public services can be measured it is right that 
those who gain by them should pay the equivalent. In judging the 
Swiss cantonal taxes, which certainly belong to local finance, it is 
essential to remember that they seem to violate this principle, and 
therefore hardly deserve the qualified approbation that they have 
received. In fact the more closely the phenomena of finance are 
examined the narrower will the proper sphere for the use of progres- 
sion be found. It is, we believe, in establishing this important result 
that the chief practical value, as distinguished from its great scientific 
interest, of Professor Seligman’s excellent work consists. 

C. F. BasTaBLe 


U ber Wert, Kapital und Rente nach der neueren nationalo- 
konomischen Theorien. By KNuT WICKSELL. (Jena: Gustav 
Fischer, pp. xiv., 143.) 


Essay on the Co-ordination of the Laws of Distribution. By 
P. H. WIcKSTEED. (London: Macmillan & Co.) 


Herr WIcKSELL deals both with the classical economists and 
more recent writers. 

The exposition and the criticisms of the classical theories are for 
the most part carefully written and judiciously expressed. 

The view of the problem of value taken by Jevons, Walras, and the 
Austrian School of economists, is treated very fully, and clearly ex- 
pressed in mathematical form. The contrast between the simple and 
few equations which Herr Wicksell finds sufficient for his purpose, and 
the bewildering complexity of Walras’ work, is greatly to the advantage 
of the former. Some further advantage might have been gained by 
adopting such treatment of some of the more complex problems as is 
found in Prof. Marshall’s appendix, especially as one of the main 
objects which each writer has in view is to show that the problem 
affords exactly enough equations to determine all the unknown 
quantities involved, 7.e., that the solution is determinate. 

The author makes but two references to Prof. Marshall’s work, 
having completed the greater part of his treatise before the appear- 
ance of the Principles of Economics, although his preface bears date 
July 1893, and, saving for these references, in one of which Prof. 
Edgeworth’s Contract Curve is mentioned, he appears to regard 
English work on economic theory as at a standstill since the publica- 
tion of Jevons’ Theory. 

The second part of the book is occupied with a critical exposition 
of theories of capital, with especial reference to Béhm-Bawerk’s 
views, which are not received without some protest. An attempt to 
No. 14.—vou. Iv. x . 
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give these views that mathematical expression which they need to 
render them more clear constitutes the original contribution which 
Herr Wicksell offers (in addition to his criticisms). 

In criticising Ricardo’s treatment of value, and comparing and 
contrasting it with other theories, especially the Marxian fheory, the 
author very strongly insists that Ricardo has been misunderstood by 
the socialists and others, who believe him to have regarded labour 
as the cause and origin of value in commodities, whereas he really 
refrained from making such a statement, contenting himself with 
showing that the amount of labour required to produce any commodity 
serves as a measure of its exchange value. 

In reference to Ricardo’s treatment of different grades of labour, 
Herr Wicksell finds himself in agreement with Cairnes, that there is 
no such effective competition as serves for a proper adjustment of the 
level of wages to the comparative skill of the different classes of 
labourers. We think Prof. Marshall has clearly shown that such 
competition, indirect if not direct, does, in fact, exist. 

We are getting accustomed to discovering the germ of most new 
theories in the writings of the older teachers, even of those who seem 
least likely to have taken such views as they are, from time to 
time, shown to have held. We confess, however, to some little 
surprise at learning that the declaration of Ricardo that wages cannot 
rise except at the expense of profits contains, in fact, ‘the elegant 
theory with which B6hm-Bawerk has recently enriched the science, and 
which throws into full light for the first time the relations between 
interest and wages.’ We had believed Ricardo’s views on this point 
to be dependent on the hypothesis that wages are at bare subsistence 
point, and therefore to be, in general, inapplicable to the ordinary 
conditions of modern life. We appear to be now invited to consider 
whether this may not be due to a wrong interpretation of Ricardo. Herr 
Wicksell believes that the threatened loss of profit leads to the adoption 
of ‘a more lengthy process of production though one more profitable ’ 
to the employer of labour. Even with this explanation, we cannot 
trace clearly the origin of Béhm-Bawerk’s theory in Ricardo’s treatise. 

The assumption made in the last quotation is found even more 
clearly elsewhere in the book, viz., that the longer the productive 
process the more profitable it will be. According to our reading of 
the Positive Theory of Capital the increase of profit reaches a 
maximum, and a further lengthening of the process would mean, for 
the time, a comparative loss of profit. This view, we believe, is held 
by our author, though he appears to lose his hold on it occasionally. 

In dealing with exchange, the marginal utilities to each party of 
the last small portions of commodity exchanged are equated. Now 
while it is true that to each of the persons concerned the marginal 
utilities of the goods parted with and those received are equal when 
exchange ceases, it does not follow that these utilities are equal for any 


two persons. 
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If money be one of the goods involved in the exchange, we replace 
all consideration of utilities by that of their money measure, and so 
find it unnecessary to attempt the difficult if not impossible task of com- 
paring quantitatively the sensations of satisfaction of different persons. 
This has been clearly pointed out by Prof. Marshall, and here again 
our author has lost by not having had an opportunity for closer study 
of the Principles of Economics. His remarks on utility are, in general, 
acute, and we do not think he would have overlooked so important a 
distinction, or allowed it to pass without a very clear statement of the 
facts, had it been brought to his notice. 

The treatment of exchange, mathematically and otherwise, makes 
no mention whatever of the very important, but difficult, problems of 
joint and composite supply and demand. 

The special interest of the book centres in the mathematical ex- 
pression of Boéhm-Bawerk’s theories relating to interest, &c. As we 
stated before, the views of the Austrian writer are not accepted without 
some acute criticism, over which we need not delay. 

The translation of these views into symbolic language is the real 
point of our author’s treatise. 

Now it is easy to write down equations, and not difficult to mani- 
pulate them so as to deduce results in accordance with obvious truth. 
In many cases such results might be written down without the pre- 
liminary display of symbols, and they do not necessarily afford any 
guarantee of the soundness of the original equations. Some excellent 
illustrations of this are to be found in the work before us. 

The fundamental assumptions adopted for the sake of avoiding 
wearisome complications are worth particular notice, for, in our opinion, 
they render it unnecessary to follow the development of the equations 
to the end. 

Assuming at first a uniformity of industrial organisation throughout 
the community, and supposing that the complete round of production 
occupies ¢ years, while / is the annual wages of each labourer, the 
amount of capital required per head is taken as $/t. This quantity / 
is to include a provision for the replacement of capital finally used up, 
and also for earnings of management (the assumption that each man is 
his own employer sufficing for this). 

Capital is not understood to include dwelling-houses and such 
enduring sources of satisfaction, which are to be classed with land, 
and rent is not introduced till a later stage. When it is introduced, / 
is increased by a term expressing the rent payable per head, i.e., the 
average number of acres utilised per head multiplied by the rent per acre. 

Such a treatment of the distribution of capital appears to us most 
unsatisfactory, and we do not agree that it fairly represents Béhm- 
Bawerk’s views. To simplify the problem to a degree which renders 
it amenable to a strict method of treatment is a useful thing, to pursue 
such a process too far is to render the whole proceeding fatuous. 

Deductions based on such hypotheses in regard to wages and capital 
x 2 . 
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have, we think, no possibility of useful application in the discussion of 
practical problems. Herr Wicksell claims that his expressions con- 
tradict the wages-fund theory. We think that they do nothing of 
the kind, for the wages-fund advocates do not assign as average wages 
the quotient obtained by dividing the whole amount of capital in exist- 
ence in a society by the number of persons in that society. The 
dividend is not the whole capital, but an amount deducible from a 
knowledge of what that whole is, and would, on our author’s hypothesis, 
be obtained by dividing the whole amount of capital by one-half the 
number of years in the production period appropriate to the circum- 
stances of the society. With the assumption of a stationary state of 
society rigidly maintained, any and every true theory, as well as many 
false theories of wages, would permit of an expression not at variance 
with a belief in the wages-fund as we understand that theory, though 
these theories would not by any means necessarily lend support to the 
wages-fund. 

We regard the first portion of the book before us as a useful and 
even admirable exposition of standard views of economists to-day and 
their relations to the teaching of former writers. We regret to come 
to the conclusion that the second part is far from attaining to this 
standard. We hoped to find the theories of Béhm-Bawerk expressed 
lucidly in appropriate symbols, but are unable to agree that they are 
accurately expressed at all, while the position actually taken up seems 
to us to be one which is untenable. The development of a theory of 
value and exchange in a society engaged in several industries is 
throughout dependent on the quoted assumption in regard to the 
relation between capital and wages, in the face of which we do not 
think we can profitably discuss its details. 


Recent economic studies have displayed a marked tendency towards 
a complete recasting of the ‘Theory of Distribution.’ With these 
words Mr, Wicksteed begins the prefatory note to his ‘ Essay on the 
Co-ordination of the Laws of Distribution.’ Those who have followed 
the course of discussions on the Theory of Rent will remember that 
several writers endeavoured, and with some success, a few years since, 
to demonstrate that the Ricardian doctrines with regard to payment for 
the use of land might be equally applied to the determination of the 
remuneration of any other of the factors of production. In a certain 
sense, General Walker may be said to have suggested these discussions, 
since the scant references to the principle by Mill, Senior, and others 
whom Professor Marshall mentions (Principles, p. 453) did not produce 
much fruit till General Walker elaborated the doctrine in reference to 
the profits of entrepreneurs. Some three years ago, a number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics consisted almost entirely of expositions 
of these views.!_ It was but natural to expect that some writers would 
set forth the view that, so far from the remuneration of every industrial 


1 The view of rent here referred to is that expressed in (i) below. 
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agent being of the nature of rent, even the payment. for the hire of 
land may be shown to lack those characteristics which connect it with 
the form in which the doctrine of rent is commonly expounded. The 
Duke of Argyll has argued that the hire of land has no special claim 
to be treated as a different problem from the hire of other means of 
production. Mr. Wicksteed in his essay takes up this view very 
strongly, and backs his opinions by a display of mathematical symbols 
through which his readers will find it necessary to thread their way 
with care and no small patience. Two chief objects are aimed at by 
the author. The first is to prove that, if P be the total produce from 
LZ units of land, with appropriate labour and capital, and P be ex- 
pressed as a function of Z and variables representing this labour and 
( 


capital, the rent per unit of area of the land is- This means that 





c 9) 
the payment for the use of land is measured by its marginal produc- 
tivity, exactly as in the case of other industrial agents. 

The next point is to show that, when each of the factors of produc- 
tion has received remuneration at the-rate measured by its marginal 
productivity, the whole product is exactly distributed. Of the import- 
ance of a demonstration of this last theorem there can be little doubt, 
and the attention which he directs to the problem, even more than 
the form of his solution, must be counted as the chief merit of Mr. 
Wicksteed’s latest work. 

Before stating his conclusions and the applications of his doctrines, 
we will venture to give a brief réswmé of the analysis by means of which 
the above propositions are proved (pp. 24-31). We will adhere tolerably 
closely to the symbolism of the author, though denuding his proof of 
most of its elaboration and reducing it to the smallest possible compass. 

We shall suppose the conditions of industry to remain steady for a 
sufficient time to enable the entire round of productive operations to be 
completed, 7.e., take no account of change in progress; time will not 
be one of the variables with which we are concerned. In fact we 
shall deal with the produce per unit of time or in any given time. 

We shall also, for the sake of brevity, assume for the time that all 
other factors of production than land can be reduced to a single 
common measure, and that Z units of land have C units of capital- 
and-labour employed on them, producing a product P. 


Let C:L=2r:1=1:2 


Then, taking 
F’ (x) = Product per unit of land, when « units of capital-and- 
labour are profitably employed on each unit of land, 
we have Ff" (x) = rate of return to capital-and-labour, i.c., the marginal 
return per unit. 
According to the ordinary theory of rent, the amount of rent per unit 
of area of land is 


F (x) -— x. Ff’ (zx) 
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Now if x units of capital-and-labour are provided for each unit of 
land, z units of land will be provided for each unit of capital-and- 
labour, since z = ae 

And z. F' (x) is the product per unit of capital-and-labour, when 2 
units of land are profitably employed with it. 


Calling this product @ (z), we have ® (z) = 2. F(x) . (ii) 
fe oy: . dx 1 
By differentiation with respect to z, remembering that oe oe 
: dz 2 
= — 2°, since 7.z = l, 
PAS) See) =a ey Se Ng, a) 


-. The ordinary formula for the rent of land gives us ®’ (z) as an 
expression for it, per unit of area. 
Now (z) is the product per unit of capital-and-labour, 

C.@(z) is the product of C units of capital-and-labour, 
i.e. of these C units and the Z units of land associated with them; or 
P = C.®(z). 

Now z = Z/C when C is regarded as fixed and L variable ... ¢LZ = 
C..02 

cP C.cb cb 


C.cz ~ G2 # (2), 


; Me ae , . 
or, the rent per unit area is =) which is the first point to be proved. 
Chi 


cP = ’ ee 
In like manner we have a? f(x) and therefore equation (iii) 
€ 
vives 
cP s C cP 
: "(Zr) — = 1, 
ch ) bL cc 
or 
cP cP 


LoL id C6 = L.F (2) P 


since F(x) is the product per unit of LZ, which proves the second point. 

It is to be noted that the assumption has been made that with z 
times each of the factors of production, z times the product is obtained, 
and an exactly similar assumption is made elsewhere in the above 
proof as well as in establishing the relation (ii). 

This assumption is similarly made, though not quite so obviously, by 
Mr. Wicksteed, who discusses its justice. The conclusion at which he 
arrives is that it is not correct to make this assumption in the case of 
monopolies generally. He argues that it is true in many, even in most 
other cases, at any rate when we consider a business which deals with 
but a small proportion of the total trade in its product. If we con- 
sider, not the exchange value of the product, but its amount, or even 
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WICKSTEED : 


the total satisfaction accruing to the community, consumers and pro- 
ducers together, from the processes of industry, he also considers 
the assumption justifiable as applied to the whole of an industry, 
and not merely to that small part of it which concerns any single 
manufacturer. 

If we make this assumption, 7.e. confine our view to the cases 
where it is justifiable, we obtain a very much more simple proof of the 
second proposition, which also involves the proof of the first. In this 
method of proof, we have the additional advantage of avoiding the 
difficulty created by imagining that a large number of heterogeneous 
factors of production can be dealt with by taking some single repre- 
sentative of all. 

If 4, B, C.... represent the amounts of these different industrial 
agents which are required to co-operate in the production of a product 
P, we write 

P = WA. B.C. ...). 
The form of W is such that, if the amount of all the agents of produc- 
tion be increased in the same proportion, the product is increased in 
that same ratio, or we have 
kP = U(kA. kB.kC.... .), 

whatever k may be, provided it be independent of A, B, C, &. We 
may, for the sake of closer adherence to actual conditions, limit k to 
values near unity. Now the form of © which permits this is clearly 


a homogeneous function of the first degreein A, B, C...., and Euler’s 
equation gives us at once the result 
oP cP OP i 
P=A_— + B+ C—+.... (iv.) 


6A cB cU 
There seems no need for delaying to prove a relation so well known as 
this, as Mr. Wicksteed does. 
If 4 denote the agent Land, the ordinary Ricardian theory gives as 
the rent of the A units of area which are required in conjunction with 
B, C, &e., units of other agents to produce the product P, 


APG @P 


e a 
éB eC 


: : cP ; . oP : 
which by the above is A: 7 or the rent of land is ‘ i per unit area. 
y 


These are the chief points of Mr. Wicksteed’s new contribution to 
economic theory. The relation of the equation (iv.) to different actual 
cases, and the representation of such factors of production as ‘ travel- 
ling’ and ‘risk-taking’ among the variables are dwelt upon. The 

2 


characteristic of economic equilibrium is pointed out, viz. that oF from 


CLL 
the point of view of the owner of the industrial agent denoted by K, is 


oP : : ee 
equal to the value of = where P denotes the satisfaction afforded, not 
CL 
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to the said individual, but to the community. A want of equality 
between these would lead to an alteration in the allocation of capital, 
&e., to different productive purposes. 

Having stated formally the theses to establish which is the main 
purpose of the book, we are in a position to consider their importance 
and the criticisms of current views which are based on them. 

We may first observe that, for the due establishment of our equa- 
tions it is quite unnecessary to examine the nature of the functions dealt 
with either when x = 0, or z = 0 (e.g. in equation iii.). We are not im- 
mediately concerned with the question of what amount of product is 
obtained by capital and labour without land or by land without capital 
and labour. Whether either of these vanishes is a matter of indifference 
to the theory, and we may content ourselves with the reflection that 
they are either zero or finite and positive, certainly neither infinite nor 
negative. 

Next we may observe that the fact expressed in equation (ili.) is 
one which, so far from weakening the position of those who regard rent 
as a surplus, by showing that the use of land is paid for in accordance 
with the marginal utility of the service rendered by it, shows what is 
indeed Mr. Wicksteed’s object to prove, that the two views are 
essentially contained, each in the other. What is brought into relief 
is the underlying assumption involved in the expression of rent in the 
form (i.), viz. that we suppose varying quantities of capital and labour, 
duly proportioned, to be employed upon land, till the rate of increase of 
the product is reduced to the bare amount necessary to secure the co- 
operation of the other necessary factors, and that, as soon as there 
is no excess above this amount, we have reached the position which 
marks the due apportionment of land to the other agents in the state 
of industry with which we are concerned. 

To show that the payment for land may be expressed in the form of 
the marginal productivity of land does not destroy the value of the 
conception of it asa surplus. The essential feature which distinguishes 
the treatment of land and some other agents, and makes it useful to 
regard their earnings as a surplus, is that, even if the circumstances of 
society be such as to render their marginal usefulness very great in- 
deed, either a considerable period must elapse before a changed supply 
of these agents modifies the excessive demands made on the existing 
supply, or else the supply is practically incapable of any change. It is 
surely natural, in such a case, to take the point of view which regards 
the more readily changeable agents as changeable, and the more 
definitely fixed one as fixed absolutely. If no action directly affecting 
land itself can alter its marginal utility, it is obviously more useful to 
fix attention on the changeable factors in production, to see if, through 
action on them, the marginal utility of the scarce agent may not be 
reduced, and thus the proportion of the product which is normally 
assigned to the owners of the scarce agent be reduced at the same time. 
Students of General Walker’s writings must be familiar with the 
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ENGLISH COMMONS AND FORESTS 


two aspects of the doctrine of rent as applied to managing ability which 
that author takes, treating it now as a differential gain, now as a pay- 
ment in harmony with other wages, i.e. in accordance with marginal 
productivity. In fact, it seems as if the establishing of this double 
view and the necessary consistency of this view was one of the chief 
results reached by General Walker. And again in Professor Marshall's 
writings, the necessary identity of the two views of this payment seems 
never to be doubted. This does not lead the Cambridge Professor to 
stigmatize the question, ‘ Does rent enter into cost of production?’ as 
foolish. Neither is the question foolish, nor does any consideration 
adduced by Mr. Wicksteed give more than plausibility to the view that 
he expresses. He concentrates his attention on the expression of rent 
as and, once that is established, appears to forget the fact that it 
p 

was established by means of the formula (i.) which is not one whit less 
true because it admits of expression in a different form. 

Some very interesting diagrains accompany the book, which illus- 
trate the analysis, though they are hardly as necessary, nor is the form 
of their extremities of such vital importance as their author appears to 
think. Fig. (5) is perhaps the most interesting, as it combines in one 
diagram two curves, the common ordinate of which is divided by the 
curves so as to show the apportionment of the product between land 
and other agents, thus representing these two portions in a similar 
form, and not, as is usually done, representing one by a line while 
leaving the other to be deduced from a curvilinear area. 

In printing a book containing so many algebraic symbols, and 
especially one containing so many which might easily be confused, a 
number of misprints are inevitable. They are especially dangerous in 
such a case, and it is to be hoped that both those which have already 
been corrected in the copy which reached us, and those which have 
escaped notice, will be corrected before the book is finally issued to the 
public, if it be not already too late to effect this. 

A. W. Frux 


English Commons and Forests. By the Right Hon. G. SHaw 
LEFEVRE, M.P. (London: Cassell and Co., 1894.) 


FEW movements have met with greater ultimate success, or can 
claim to have been more productive of real and unquestioned utility, 
than that of which the record is contained in the volume before us. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre may be congratulated alike on the subject and the 
manner of his narrative. It is a story, of which without undue egotism 
he may say ‘quorum pars magna fui,’ and he has told it with vigour, 
fulness and lucidity. In the separate parts of the book he traces step 
by step the career and achievements of the Commons Preservation 
Society. In an Introductory Chapter he sketches the historical origin o 
commons, inclining perhaps too distinctly in favour of the popular theory 
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of Nasse and Maine) and then he narrates with sufficient but not un- 

necessary detail the incidents of ‘the battle for public rights,’ which 

has been waged during the last thirty years in England and Wales. 

| Additional chapters are devoted to rural commons, to roadside wastes, 
and to village greens, and the present position of the question is 
shown in the concluding chapters. From this summary it will be seen 
that the ground has been traversed so thoroughly that the book may 
be justly regarded as the authorised version of a story of singular and 
curious interest. 

The story is curious for more than one reason. In the first place 
it shows how rights of property may be employed to limit the undue 
or injurious use of those very rights. In case after case Mr. Lefevre 
points out that the public enjoyment of common land has only been 
preserved from the incroachments of lords of the manor by the happy 
discovery of persons possessing rights of common. Sometimes those 
persons may be rich individuals, able and willing to fight the battle in 
the public interest. Sometimes, as in the case of the Epping Forest, 
they may constitute a public body like the Corporation of London. 
But in every case it is by the assertion of their private rights that 
they have secured the conservation of the public interest. 

In the second place the story serves to demonstrate the advantages 
and drawbacks of English law. The protracted suits, which [some of 
the contests have involved, and the expensive and elaborate historical 
inquiries, which have in many cases been instituted, illustrate the delay 
and costliness of the law, and the need of a long purse and a skilful 
advocate to procure justice. Nor, according to Mr. Lefevre’s own 
confession, has his society failed to use the ‘ wisdom of the serpent’ 
in directing its policy. It has deliberately aimed at bringing the cases 
before the courts in such a way as to encourage a disposition to pro- 
nounce in its favour, and it has sought the more liberal judgments of 
equity judges in preference to the narrower technicalities of the common 
law. This policy might be cited as showing the uncertainty of English 
law, and Mr. Lefevre quotes some cases of strange conflict of opinion 
between different judges. But on the other hand the patient investiga- 
tion of the origin of rights of common, the determination to preserve 
those rights, when established, from unwarranted incroachment, and 
the equitable interpretation, which has brushed aside mere technical 
objections, illustrate the best, and perhaps the most characteristic, 
qualities of the English Bench. 

Mr. Lefevre may congratulate himself on having brought about a 
definitive change in public opinion. His society was formed at an 
opportune moment. It awakened a public opinion, which was pre- 
viously careless or dormant. It has removed the chief denger, which 
might threaten, if that opinion should again lapse into slumber, for it 
has succeeded in shifting the burden of proof from the injured to the 

injuring party. Indeed, when it commenced its operations, it is but 
fair to say that a lord of the manor might plead some excuse for 
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thinking that he was doing no harm by inclosing commons. Lord 
Spencer’s action in the case of Wimbledon Common is an instance 
in point. He was confessedly anxious to get rid of occasions for 
quarrels between different commoners, which were hard, if not im- 
possible, to adjust, and he was prepared to give express, if insuffi- 
cient, recognition to the public interest. In other cases the lords 
of the manors may have honestly believed that they were acting 
within their rights; and the incroachers, we must remember, have 
included among their number, not merely private individuals 
and railway companies, but also representatives of the Crown, 
like the Commissioners of Woods and Forests in the case of 
the New Forest, and members of an educational body, like the 
Fellows of Queen’s College, Oxford, in the instance of Plumstead 
Common. Here the irony of the situation was heightened, as Mr. 
Lefevre shows, by the circumstance that a Fellow of that very college 
had obtained a prize for an essay on the preservation of Commons. 
The fact was, that the state of the law was dubious, and traditional 
opinion favoured inclosure for purposes of cultivation and improvement- 
This traditional opinion the Commons Preservation Society has 
changed, and at its instance the dubious points of law have been 
determined. Mr. Lefevre declares in his preface that the year 1893 
has witnessed two achievements, which mark the accomplishment of 
the main object of the movement. A measure has been passed through 
Parliament for the virtual repeal of the Statute of Merton, ‘ under the 
assumed sanction of which all the attempted inclosures of Commons’ 
during the last thirty years have been made; and ‘after a struggle 
in the law courts of thirteen years, for the saving of Banstead 
Commons,’ ‘ Parliament, in spite of most determined opposition before 
Select Committees of both Houses, has sanctioned a scheme for the 
regulation of these Commons, under which they will be placed under 
the control and management of a body of Conservators elected by the 
ratepayers of the district.’ By the first step the presumption of proof 
that an inclosure is for the public benefit, and does not incroach on 
the rights of commoners, is placed on the lord of the manor, and 
by the second a precedent is set for taking the control of a common 
out of his hands and committing it to an elective public body. 

Of the economic advantage of the campaign, which Mr. Lefevre 
and his friends have waged, there can be little, if any, doubt. The 
preservation of open spaces is one of those forms of collectivism, to 
which it is difficult to discover any valid objection, although, curiously 
enough, as we have seen, it has been accomplished by dint of insistence 
on ancient rights of private property. Different opinions may, it is 
true, be entertained about the advantage of the inclosures of the last 
century; but there can be no question that, for thirty years at least, 
in the interests of the sanitary condition of the towns it has been 
desirable to preserve as much open space from building operations as 
may be possible, and that in the country the remaining common land 
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has been ill suited for cultivation, while the decline of the peasant 
owners, now so generally regretted, was undoubtedly closely connected 
with the loss of rights of common. Hence the Commons Preservation 
Society has commanded the active support of distinguished economists 
like Mill and Fawcett, of whom, if the one had leanings to socialism, 
the other was a resolute and persistent advocate of individualism. 
Both would have desired to see the completion of the process by 
which, in Mr. Lefevre’s words, ‘the Courts of Law, Parliament and 
the public have been gradually and fully convinced of the necessity of 
preserving our Commons and Forests, and have been instructed how 


to accomplish this object.’ 
L. L. Prick 











NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


Our AGRICULTURAL POPULATION 


I.—ENGLAND AND WALES 


A census which fails to enumerate the total agricultural population 
cannot be considered a satisfactory publication; and the third volume 
of the census of 1891, giving the occupations of the people of England 
and Wales, is confusing as well as incomplete from this point of view. 
Since 1871 no attempt has been made by the census authorities to 
enumerate one important agricultural division, that of the landowners. 
The reason given for relinquishing the attempt made in that year to 
number the owners of land was that the result was not satisfactory, 
because many owners of land were returned under various professions 
and trades in which they were engaged, so that a complete total 
was not obtained. It can hardly be supposed, however, that a full 
enumeration is an impossibility, and, instead of giving up the attempt 
to collect it, an improved method of obtaining the necessary figures 
might have been tried. There might have been a special line in the 
census paper for owners of land to fill up, stating the quantity of land 
owned by each no matter under what designation the person was 
returned, and it is to be hoped that some such plan will be adopted 
when the next decennial enumeration of the population is made. But, 
as already stated, the agricultural census is confusing as well as in- 
complete. Owing to changes of classification by which some sub- 
divisions of the agricultural class have been transferred to other 
classes, and one large body of men who were formerly outside the 
agricultural division has been imported into it, together with variations 
in the grouping of the subdivisions, nothing better than approximation 
towards the total number of agricultural labourers can be derived from 
the figures presented. For the like reason the exact decrease in the 
number of labourers during recent decennial periods cannot accurately 
be stated. This is much to be regretted, because so much has been 
said concerning the ‘ Agricultural Exodus,’ that a trustworthy measure 
of the extent of that movement was highly desirable. By carefully 
comparing the figures of the three last returns, I shall endeavour to 
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state the total number of labourers as closely as it can be given; but 
first a few remarks explaining the difficulties alluded to above are 
desirable. With respect to the farmers and graziers, their resident 
male relatives, and the farm bailiffs, the last three returns are clear 
and complete to all appearance. With respect to some other sub- 
divisions, moreover, one important improvement has been made in the 
last census, which distinguishes employers, employed, and persons 
working on their own account among those groups in which these 
three classes are combined. Thus it is possible to separate workmen 
from employers in such subdivisions as those for proprietors of agri- 
cultural machines and attendants, and persons engaged in market 
gardening and similar occupations. The proportions of masters and 
workmen thus shown are useful for comparative purposes in relation 
to previous returns, as well as to the latest census. Another improve- 
ment arises from the apparently recent recognition of the fact that 
men called ‘horsekeepers’ in some of the rural districts are head 
ploughmen or carters. These are now enumerated for the first time 
among men employed in fields and pastures, having been grouped in 
1881 with grooms and horsebreakers, and in 1871 with grooms and 
jockeys, in the subdivision for ‘ persons engaged about animals.’ But 
it would have been still better to group them with the men returned 
as ‘farm servants,’ that is, men engaged by the year or half-year, and 
lodged and boarded by the farmers, as most of these are horsemen. 

One of the most confusing changes in the classification is the 
inclusion of domestic gardeners, separately enumerated in 1871 and 
1881, among the men employed in market gardens and nurseries, and 
on seed farms. The latter may properly be described as agricultural 
labourers, and, indeed, it would be misleading not to include them 
among that body, because a great deal of farm land has been recently 
converted into market gardens and fruit farms, and many men formerly 
employed in growing corn are now engaged in the cultivation of 
vegetables and fruit. Another equally objectionable change is the 
complete elimination of grooms from the agricultural class. In 1871 
and 1881 domestic grooms were returned in the domestic class, and 
other grooms, presumably those employed by farmers, were placed in 
the agricultural division, where they certainly should be, as farmers’ 
grooms usually do more or less work about the farm, and are essentially 
farm workmen. 

Probably the reason for the two changes last mentioned was that a 
difficulty was found in distinguishing domestic gardeners and grooms 
from those employed in the agricultural districts; but in this respect, 
again, as in that of the landowners, an attempt at greater precision 
might have been expected, instead of a cessation of the effort to obtain 
important details. It would be better even to give incomplete enu- 
merations of gardeners and grooms employed on agricultural land, 
including land devoted to market gardens and fruit plantations, than 
to import into the agricultural class a large number of domestic 
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gardeners, and to exclude from it a considerable body of agricultural 
labourers who return themselves as grooms. 

Other changes made in the agricultural division of the census are 
comparatively unimportant. Land surveyors were removed from the 
agricultural to the professional class in 1881, and presumably estate 
agents, formerly returned in the agricultural class, are now classed 
with the surveyors; while veterinary surgeons were transferred to the 
professional class in 1891. Men engaged in the land-drainage service 
and agricultural students and pupils were returned separately in 1881. 
but not in 1891. The minor sections of the agricultural division aré 
not particularly interesting, and it is not worth while to dwell upon 
certain peculiarities which might be amended. It must be pointed 
out, however, that cats’-meat dealers are not agriculturists, even if 
knackers are, and that dealers in dogs, birds, and other domestic 
animals should certainly be transferred to the commercial class. 

Fishermen were included in the agricultural class in 1871 and 1881, 
and it was an improvement to separate them into a distinct group of 
what is now styled the ‘agricultural and fishing class... Why they 
should have been placed in it is difficult to imagine, unless it is that 
some of them, but not very many in England and Wales, I imagine, 
cultivate a little land. This might be said of cther classes who are 
not included among agriculturists, such as publicans, shopkeepers, and 
mechanics in the rural districts. 

Taking the totals of all subdivisions of the agricultural class in 
England and Wales, as given in the census, excepting fishermen, but 
including, as has just been intimated, many persons who should not be 
included, and excluding in 1891 some who should be included. the 
following comparison is obtained :— 


1871. 1881. 1891] 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females 
1,435,752 85,322 1,288,942 64,546 1,260,024 51,696 
Both sexes 1,521,074 1,353,488 1,311,720 


Now, as an enumeration of all classes, except landowners, engaged 
on and in connection with the land, including gardeners, woodmen, 


stroyers, as well as all the other subdivisions already mentioned, 
these totals would be approximately complete if domestic gardeners 
were added for 1871 and 1881, and farmers’ grooms for 1891. These 
corrections are easily made as far as the gardeners are concerned, and 
previous returns admit of a closely approximate estimate of the numbe1 
of agricultural grooms allowing for a decrease of 5 per cent. since 
1881; but the dealers in dogs, birds, and other domestic animals, 
numbering 1,890 in 1891, should be eliminated. Knackers and cats’- 
meat dealers cannot so easily be taken out, as they are grouped with 
vermin destroyers in the new census; but as they amounted only to 
693 in 1881 they do not materially affect the totals. 
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It will be understood that gamekeepers, dealers in live stock and 
their men, and all classes of gardeners are included in these totals :— 


PERSONS ENGAGED IN OR CLOSELY CONNECTED WITH AGRICULTURE AND 
HORTICULTURE. 


1871. 1881. 1891. 

Males Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 

1,454,260 85,247 1,362,379 64,379 1,271,634 51,238 

30th sexes 1,539,507 1,426,758 1,322,872 

Males. Females. Both sexes. 
Total. Perct. Total. Per ct. Total. Perct. 

Decrease 10 years to 1881 91,881 6's 20,868 24°3 112,749 s Os 
10 o 1891 90,745 6-7 13,141 20°4 103,886 73 
20 e 1891 182,626 12°6 34,009 39°9 216,635 141 


An attempt may now be made to separate as accurately as possible 
the employers from the workmen (including those working on their 
own account) for the three years, taking the numbers as returned in 
1891, and allowing the same proportion for each of the other two 
periods except where employers are distinguished from employed. In 
making this compilation I shall include the estimated number of 
grooms employed on farms, eliminate domestic gardeners by taking 
their proportion to the total number of gardeners for 1891 as shown 
in the preceding census, and also leave out gamekeepers, dealers in 
domestic animals, knackers, and cats’-meat dealers, while retaining 
vermin destroyers in the proportion which they have previously borne to 
the total of the group in which they are now placed. In consequence 
of the elimination of persons not directly engaged in agriculture, market 
gardening, &c., the totals of employers and employed will together be 
smaller than those just given. See table on opposite page. 

With respect to the employers in this table, it will be seen that 
there was a great decrease in the first of the two decades under notice 
and a small increase in the second, the partial recovery being chiefly 
owing to the increase in the number of market gardeners and others 
who, no doubt, include fruit growers. But if we take farmers and 
graziers by themselves, we find decreases of 25,964 in the first ten 
years, and 333 in the second, both sexes being included. The decrease 
in twenty years was 26,297, or 10°5 per cent. It is quite certain that 
the later of these two periods has not been more prosperous than the 
former was. On the contrary, agricultural depression has grown in 
intensity, with some fluctuations, since the year 1881. The fact is 
that there is no necessary connection between prosperity in agriculture 
and the number of farmers. Such connection as exists is probably 
one which would bring about a consolidation of farms rather than an 
increase of holdings in periods of prosperity. Farming cannot be said 
to have been very prosperous during the ‘ seventies’; but, except for 


the year 1879, depression was much less severe during that period 
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PreRsSONS ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE. 


England and Wales. 


1871. 1881. 1S91. 


Employers— ; Males. Females.| Males. | Females. Males. Females. 
Farmers and Graziers... | 225,569 24,338 203,329 20,614 201,918 21,692 
Agricultural Machine 


Proprietors... . 430 -- 800 26 908 52 
Market Gardeners, Nur- 
serymen, &c, ... ... 5,113 286 7,021 344 8,693 564 
OQORENG Acs, ase che ~ See 163 5 117 8 269 10 
Totals ... ... . 231,275 | 24,629 211,267 | 20,992 | 211,788 | 22,318 
30th sexes .. er 255, 904 232,259 234,106 
Employed— 


Farmers’ Resident Male 
Relatives ... ... ... 76,466 _ 75, 
Farm Bailiffs... ...  ... 16,476 —~ 19,2 
Agricultural Labourers 
and Farm Servants... 898,731} 58,112 807,608} 40,346 709,283 | 24,150 


ie 67,287 |  — 


a 18,205 a 








Shepherds _... 23,323 — 22,844 — 21,573 — 
Horsemen and Grooms.. 42,682 40,819 . 39,201 
Land Drainage Men ... 1,255 — 1,695 — — 
With Agricultural Ma- 
chines ... ie — 3,422 12 3,700 15 
In Market Garde ns, &e. 57, 2,286 67,012; 2,754 82,798 4,437 
Drovers ... 2, —- 2,586 — 2,824 
Woodmen 7,! 6 8,151; — 9,448 - 
Vermin Destroyers 1, -- 1,219 4 1,388 — 
Others 35 646 67 1,519 80 
Totals ... ... ... 1,131,200! 60,439 1,050,576; 43,183 957,226 28,683 
30th sexes ...... 1,191,639 1,093,759 985,909 
Males. Females, Both sexes, 


Total. Perct. Total. Perct. Total. Perct. 


Decrease of Employers 10 years to 1881 20,008 8:7 3,637 14:8 23,645 9:2 
Increase ,, ze 10 45 53 SOO §21 0:2 1,326 59 1,847 0:8 
Decrease ,, ‘a 20 ,, >», 1891 19,487 84 2,311 994 21,798 85 
Decrease of Employed 10 ,, ,, 1881 80,624 71 17,256 28-6 97,880 8-2 
Decrease ,, _,, 10 ,, 4, 1891 93,350 89 14,500 336 107,850 99 
Decrease ,, “A 20 ,, ,, 1891 173,974 15°4 31,756 52:5 205,730 7:3 


than it has been since. The fashion of consolidating farms, however, 
had not been given up in the former period. Small properties had 
been bought up by the large landowners, and added to the farms 
which they previously possessed, and large farmers had been on the 
look-out for every vacant small farm in order to increase the extent of 
their business. Even when depression commenced the idea was at 
first that it was only by farming on a large scale that a man had 
chance of making a living. Later on, however, after many large 
farmers had come to grief, and new men of capital were not disposed 
No. 14.—VOoL. Iv Y 
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to embark in extensive farming operations, it was found desirable to 
re-partition the farms which had been grouped together. But in a 
great number of cases farms were thrown on the landlords’ hands, 
and this may be taken as the explanation of the decrease in the 
number of farmers, small though it is, since 1871, as it is a well- 
known fact that the re-partition above mentioned has been going on 
to some extent in recent years. 

Very small proportions of the drovers and vermin destroyers 
are returned as employers in the last census, and these men, although 
some of them have others under them, are employed by farmers. 
Similarly the men of these classes working on their own account, as 
well as owners of agricultural machines who work for themselves, must 
be considered as men employed by farmers. Therefore none of the 
members of these sub-divisions are placed in the division for 
employers. 

Turning to the second division of the table, it may possibly be 
objected that farmers’ resident male relatives should not be returned 
as agricultural workmen. That nearly all of them entered in the 
census returns, however, are workmen is clear from the fact that the 
number of boys under fifteen years of age included in the total is 
extremely small, being only 165 for 1891. This shows that farmers’ 
sons were not returned in this subdivision, unless they were considered 
in the light of superior workmen on farms. As gamekeepers are not 
included in the table, it may be desirable to mention that they 
numbered 12,429 in 1871, 12,633 in 1881, and 13,814 in 1891. It will 
be seen, then, that if they were included among agricultural labourers 
the decrease in the total number of that body would be slightly less 
for the first ten years under notice, and considerably less for the 
second, than it is made in the table. They are not included, however, 
because, from one point of view, their increase may be taken as a 
result of agricultural depression, just as the decrease in the number of 
recognised farm labourers is ; for land unprofitable for farming in bad 
times may revert to a wild condition suitable for the preservation of 
game. 

With respect to the number of men employed in market gardens, 
nurseries, and fruit plantations in 1871, it will not do to take the 
census figures, because they make the number about 22,000 more than 
in 1881, and it is certain that there was an increase instead of a 
decrease during the decade ending with the latter year, the acreage of 
market gardens and fruit plantations having been considerably 
enlarged. It may be regarded as certain that a great many domestic 
gardeners were returned in the agricultural class in 1871, as their 
number was put down as only 18,688 in that year, while it was 74,648 
in 1881, and such a difference in ten years is incredible. The plan 
adopted has been to take the proportion of the agricultural and 
domestic gardeners as returned in 1881 for 1871 and 1891, deducting 
for employers in 1871 and 1881 in the proportion in which they are 
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returned for 1891, when alone they were distinguished. It is only by 
such calculations that approximately accurate figures for agricultural 
gardeners can be obtained. 

Tt will be noticed by those who have given consideration to this 
subject that the number of persons employed on the land as given 
above, is considerably in excess for each census of that which has 
appeared in various publications. The totals greatly exceed those 
which were given by the Registrar-General in his General Reports ; 
but then he includes only the men returned as agricultural labourers, 
farm servants, shepherds, and cottagers in 1871 ‘and 1881, adding 
horsemen in 1891. The term ‘cottager’ has been eliminated from 
the census classification of 1891, although it is probable that some 
persons who simply returned themselves under that designation are 
included with the agricultural labourers. The totals given in the 
General Reports are 962,348 for 1871, 870,798 for 1881, and 780,707 
for 1891. These numbers include females, and they are obviousiy 
incomplete, as they do not include farm bailiffs (most of whom are 
only head labourers), farmers’ resident male relatives, farmers’ grooms, 
the considerable classes of men engaged in market gardens and fruit 
plantations, men with agricultural machines, woodmen, drovers, or 
vermin destroyers. Of course all farmers’ grooms and other horsemen 
should be included, while the men who work with agricultural machines 
are essentially agricultural labourers, as they do work which formerly 
was done by hand. Then, men who work in woods frequently 
work also in the fields during portions of the year, and they, like 
the workmen in market gardens and fruit plantations, should 
certainly be included with the agricultural labourers. Drovers and 
vermin destroyers, again, are to all effects and purposes agricultural 
labourers. On the other hand, the men employed by cattle dealers 
and salesmen, many of whom live in towns, are excluded from my 
table, just as their masters are from the agricultural employers. More 
than half this subdivision consists of men working on their own 
account as jobbers. They really belong to the commercial rather than 
to the agricultural class, just as butchers do, and the latter are not 
included in the census division for agriculturists. 

It is desirable to call attention to the proportionate decrease in the 
number of females which has been very much greater than that of 
the males. Now this diminution of female labour on the land is more 
a matter of choice on the part of the women than one of necessity. 
Indeed, in most parts of the country, farmers who would be glad to 
obtain the help of women at certain periods of the year are unable to 
get it. It is also to be observed that the decrease of agricultural 
employment for women is a much less important matter than an equal 
decrease among the males would be, because comparatively few of the 
women who work in the fields have ever been employed regularly all 
the year round, or even for half of the year. Nearly half the women 
are indoor farm servants, most of whom are in reality farmers’ 

ED « 
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domestic servants, although many of them do more or less work in the 
dairy. It is, therefore, the decrease in the male labourers which is of 
chief importance in considering the effect of agricultural depression 
upon the interests of the labouring class. But, evén in connection 
with the totals for the males, there is a qualifying consideration, as 
they include boys of all ages who are employed, and among them 
the boys under fifteen. years of age numbered 104,200 in 1871, 
76,113 in 1881, and 71,179 in 1891. It will be seen that the 
decrease in the number of boys is proportionately much greater than 
that of the adults, and it is much less important, because a large pro- 
portion of the younger boys never obtained regular employment. 
Their decrease is chiefly owing to school regulations. 

On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that the decreased 
employment of women and boys has a tendency to increase the 
employment of men, and there is no doubt that it has prevented the 
decrease in the number of men employed from being as great as it 
otherwise would have been. 

It will be noticed also that the decrease of agricultural labourers in 
the ten years ending with 1891 was greater than that of the preced- 
ing decade. But even with respect to the decrease in the latest 
period, it cannot be said that a decline of 89 per cent. in the 
number of males of all ages employed on the land amounts to an 
‘agricultural exodus.’ The number of labourers in most parts of the 
country is sufficient for the reduced requirements of farmers, except in 
some cases at busy times. What farmers complain of is the loss of the 
best of the young men, while the old and inferior labourers are left on 
their hands. During the ten years ending with 1891 no less than 
1,074,077 acres were converted from tillage to permanent pasture, and 
this alone accounts for a great reduction of agricultural employment. 
Besides, farmers have been driven by the difficulty of making ‘ends 
meet’ to economise labour in every possible way. In more prosperous 
times they had a great deal of work done that was not absolutely 
necessary, without inquiring strictly into its profitableness; but 
necessity has made them more careful, as they have found that nothing 
is more likely to bring their balance on the wrong side than any 
unnecessary employment of labour. 

Of course the diminished demand for farm labourers had a tendency 
to bring wages down ; but this tendency has been counteracted by the 
migration of men to the towns and the manufacturing and mining 
districts, so that, until about a year ago, the rate of wages had been 
tending upwards in most part of the country. Still, the depression 
has prevented the rise in wages that would certainly have taken place 
if farming had continued to be prosperous, and although it is truly 
said that, because of the cheapness of food and other articles which 
the labourers purchase, they have been better off in recent years than 
they ever were before, for the reason just given, it is not true to state 
that agricultural depression has not injured them. 
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Those persons who are sufficiently interested in the subject to 
examine the details for the several counties will find great differences 
in the increases or decreases of the farmers, and in the decreases of 
the labourers. To give these details would lead me into a sea of 
figures which would certainly weary my readers; but it is worth 
while to take a few examples of typical counties in order to ascertain 
whether the fluctuations in the numbers of farmers and labourers are 
influenced by such circumstances as the preponderance of arable or 
pastoral land, contiguity to the mining and manufacturing districts, or 
the existence of high or low wages. An elaborate inquiry into this 
question, in comparing the figures for 1871 and 1881, was made 
by Mr. Druce in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society for 
April, 1885. He found that the greatest decreases of farmers, as 
might be expected, occurred as a rule, in the corn-growing counties. 
In several counties in which the farmers decreased most the labourers 
declined greatly in number with them; but in a good many counties 
there was no such correspondence, and, indeed, no general rule can be 
gathered from the figures which Mr. Druce compared as to the 
circumstances affecting the decrease in the number of labourers. 
This is not surprising, because different circumstances act together or 
in opposition to this connection. For example, Mr. Druce found that 
the decrease in the number of labourers was above the average in only 
twelve out of the twenty-one eastern or corn-growing counties of 
England, and in thirteen out of the twenty-one western or grazing 
counties. Subdividing the counties into three divisions of corn- 
growing, pastoral, and mixed, the figures showed a decrease of 
labourers above the average in four out of five counties comprised in 
the first division, in twelve out of twenty-one in the second, and in 
nine out of sixteen in the third. It appears, then, that arable farm- 
ing did not affect the diminution in the number of labourers in the 
same degree as it influenced the decrease in the number of farmers ; 
nor, again, did Mr. Druce find the migration of labourers to have been 
greatest in the mining or manufacturing counties. He found, how- 
ever, that there was some correspondence between low wages and 
the decrease in the number of labourers, although not a regular 
one. 

In comparing the figures for certain arable and pastoral counties, 
it will be sufficient to take those for farmers and graziers on the one 
hand, and for the men returned as agricultural labourers, farm 
servants, and shepherds on the other. In the table on p. 326 the 
details for a few of the counties in which arable land and grass 
respectively preponderate to the greatest extent are compared. 

It will be seen that out of four arable counties there was an 
increase of farmers in two, while in the like number of pastoral 
counties there was an increase in all. It is remarkable, however, that 
the proportionate decrease in the number of labourers is greater in all 
the pastoral counties than in three out of the four arable counties. 
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INCREASE OR DECREASE OF FARMERS,—1881 To 1891, 





Increase or Decrease. 


Total. Per cent. 


Arable Counties— 


Hunts 
Essex ... 
3edford 

Cambs 


Pastoral Counties— 
Westmoreland ... 
Bucks... 

Somerset 
Cornwall 


DECREASE OF LABOURERS,! 


Arable Counties— 


I Ges). ds; whee dear ),94t 6,666 
MOMS. ta ce (we esa wee 38,17! 34,811 
Bedford BO eights Wie, Sieem ee 5,06 13,510 
Cambs Siods p cisely ae eee 21,57¢ 21,547 


Pastoral Cownties— 


Westmoreland... 2... 2.0... 3,071 2,713 
RIN 8 Ls hs gee (EES 13,671 12,440 
SROEOIORD oe ccm 256 supe, aoe 27,023 21,789 
RJGPMWALL Soc uk acc ees Ke 15,466 13,010 


The same figures, toc, show .that the decrease in the number of 
labourers was greater in Somerset and Cornwall than in Westmore- 
land, although the last county is close to the mining and manufac- 
turing districts, while the other two are more distant from those great 
centres of employment, if the small amount of mining that goes on in 
Cornwall be left out of account, seeing that there is no reason to 
suppose that it has called for an increased number of labourers. It 
is to be observed, however, that wages in Westmoreland are much 
higher than they are in Somerset or Cornwall. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to find a part of England in which the labourers are better 


1 Males returned as agricultural labourers, shepherds, and farm servants. 
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paid or more comfortably situated than in the Lake District. Again, 
Somerset is not very distant from the Welsh mining districts, to 
which I believe a great number of the labourers have migrated ; 
therefore the apparent anomaly just noticed must not be pressed 
too far, especially after what has been said of the condition of the 
Westmoreland labourers. On the other hand, it is to be observed 
that in Hunts, Essex, Bedfordshire, and Cambridgeshire, where 
wages are much lower than they are in Westmoreland, the percentage 
decrease in the labourers has been much smaller. 

In order to compare the effects of high and low wages on the 
migration of the labourers, six counties in which the wages are 
about the highest in England are compared with six in which they are 
about the lowest :— 


DECREASE OF LABOURERS. 


High-wages Counties— 


| Northumberland ... 1... ... 9,632 8,312 
Durham ... .:. rs eer 6,791 6,363 
Works. IN. BiGing: <<. i.« <i 15,223 13,199 


| Lancashire aoe eae ” 26,401 23,588 
MOOR occ Gee acer She a ear 13,610 12,307 
DeRROMS a Gee) <ckee Gees tee! ees 39,854 36,088 


Low-wages Counties- 


PiBowiatis vie See ade. can, bats 14,981 11,998 
PUMPER. og Ma ee, alta ae 22,888 18,846 
a es eee anes 26,467 20,436 
Norfolk oer a ay Aan? 40,453 40,077 
MCS. ca, Lyccm Sihy coo Reae 19,618 15,721 
| Suffolk ett okt riie, €O0G ce 34,417 


Here it will be noticed that the percentages of decrease are, on 
the whole, much the greatest in the low-wages counties, but there 
are some striking anomalies in this last list. For example, in North- 
umberland, where the wages are as high as they are in any English 
county, if not higher than in any other, the reduction has been 13:6 
per cent., while in Norfolk it has been less than one per cent., and in 
Suffolk only seven per cent. Still, the percentages of decrease in 
Dorset, Wilts, and Hampshire, three counties in which wages are as 
low as they are in any part of England, are very high. Berkshire, 
too, is a county in which wages are decidedly low. 

Possibly the small decrease of labourers in Norfolk and Suffolk may 
be accounted for by the distance of those counties from the great 
centres of mining and manufacturing industry. 
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The results of inquiries made by the Assistant Commissioners 
to the Royal Commission on Labour and others show that the main 
reason of the considerable migration of agricultural labourers from the 
rural districts is the desire to obtain higher wages. The idea of the 
dulness of country life being irksome to those brought up to it, and 
inducing the young men to fly to more exciting careers in the towns 
is almost devoid of evidence to support it. As a rule, countrymen 
prefer the rural districts and rural pursuits, and do not find their lives 
dull. Moreover, when they migrate to the towns, they complain 
strongly of the lack of gardens and of the smallness of dwelling 
accommodation which they often have to put up with in the crowded 
streets and courts of large centres of population. Frequently, indeed, 
they find that, in spite of an increase of weekly wages, their average 
earnings are less in excess of those they had received in the country 
than they expected thei to be, while their expenses, owing to high 
rents and the necessity of buying all the vegetables they consume, are 
almost or quite as much in excess of what they had been used to pay 
as their wages are higher than those they formerly received. 

There is no doubt that a great deal might be done in our villages, by 
providing reading rooms and means of recreation, to render rural life 
more attractive than it is. The chief thing, however, is to afford 
opportunities by which agricultural labourers can add to their incomes 
and substantial comforts, and rise in position by industry and thrift. 
Until agricultural prosperity is restored an advance of wages is 
hopeless ; but there is therefore all the greater reason for providing 
means by which the men can supplement their scanty earnings as 
workmen on farms. Such means are being gradually but slowly 
afforded by the increase of allotments and small holdings; but these 
are very unequally distributed throughout the country, and the rents 
charged for them are too often exorbitant. Evidence collected in 
some Midland villages by Mr. Joseph Ashby and Mr. Bolton King 
show that migration has been greatest, as a rule, from parishes in 
which allotments are least plentiful.! 


II.—-ScoTLAND 


Want of space precludes me from entering into detail in relation 
to the agricultural population of other divisions of the United 
Kingdom, and I must be contented with the insertion of tables 
compiled in the manner explained in the preceding portion of this 
article, limiting myself to the figures for 1881 and 1891. The 
following table for Scotland corresponds with the one given under the 
like heading for England and Wales, except that the figures for 1871 
are not included :— 


1See Economic JourNAL, Vol. iii., Nos. 9 and 10. 
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PERSONS ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE.—SCOTLAND. 


329 





1881. 1891. 
Employers— Males. Females. Males Females. 
Farmers and Graziers ok mode Ad 48,116 7,067 47,525 6,807 
Agricultural Machine Proprietors ... 40 — 50 —— 
Market Gardeners, Nurserymen, «c. 263 67 288 44 
Totals ... 48,419 7,134 47,863 6,851 
OU OBER ee. ase Siddde Saks 55,553 54,714 
Employed— 
Farmers’ Resident Male Relatives ... 16,191 17,081 
Farm Bailiffs ee nate 3,518 _— 3,248 _- 
Agricultural Labourers and Farm 
Servants ad 91,801 | 44,165 85,054 22,046 
Shepherds... ... ... 10,274 i 10,104 9 
Horsemen and Grooms 1,934 — 1,934 -— 
Land Drainage Men ... 392 — —- - 
With Agricultura! Machines 116 ae 148 — 
In Market Gardens, &c. 3,413 96 3,672 219 
Drovers ... 314 — 336 — 
Woodmen ie 3,103 — 3,325 1 
Vermin Destroyers 508 -- 533 | — 
Totals 131,564 44,268 125,435 | 22,275 
Both sexes ... 175,832 147,710 
Males. Females. 30th sexes. 
Total. Perct. Total. Perct. Total. Perct. 
Decrease of Employers 10 years to 1891 556 1:2 283 4:0 839-15 
Decrease of Employed 10 , 1891 6,129 4‘7 21,993 49-7 28,122 16:0 


Here, as in the table relating to England and Wales, the decrease 
in the employment of females is seen to have been very much greater 
than that of males; but instead of a corresponding decrease in the 
number of boys under fifteen, included with the males in the table, 
there has been a small increase. The number of gamekeepers and 
water-bailiffs increased from 4,246 in 1881 to 4,589 in 1891. 


III.—IRELAND 


In giving the figures for Ireland, it is necessary to explain that the 
dividing line between employers and employed in that country is much 
less marked than it is in England or Scotland, as many of the small 
occupiers of land returned as farmers are essentially labourers. In 
separating employers and employed where thev are classed together, 
I have taken the same proportions as are shown in the latest census 
for England; but these calculations only affect the figures relating 
to persons owning or working with agricultural machines and 
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those engaged as employers or employed in market gardens, nurseries, 
ne. °-— 


PERSONS ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE.—IRELAND. 


1881. 





1891. 


Employers— Males. Females. Males. — Females. 
Farmers and Graziers Sek sohae” shot 382,343 59,586 | 348,435 68,568 
Agricultural Machine Proprietors ... 14 _ 20 one 
Market Gardeners, Nurserymen, «c. 115 22 117 21 

Totals 382,471 59,608 348,572 68,589 
Both Sexes ... 442,079 417,161 
Employed— 
Farmers’ Resident Male Relatives ... 189,576 -- 212,731 
Farm Bailifis setae eke te: Vents. Six 76Ke 106 — 2,124 — 
Agricultural Labourers & Farm Servants 284,316 35,931 | 251,709 21,888 
Shepherds ... ... ... 6,775 105 6,333 156 
Horsemen and Grooms “5. <aas wes 1,818 - 1,722 _ 
Land Drainage Men ... ... .. ...  «. 25 — 5 = 
In Market Gardens, Nurseries, &c.... 1,492 109 1,540 106 
Drovers ... 498 — 603 = 
Woodmen 285 2 243 — 
Others 4,309 55 1,551 200 
Totals... | 489,200 36,202 | 478,561 22,350 
Both sexes ... 525,402 500,911 
Males. Females. Both sexes. 


Total. Perct. Total. Perct. Total. Per ct. 


Decrease of Employers 10 years to 1891 33,899 8-9 8,981" 13:1 24,918 5:6 
Decrease of Employed 10 ,,_ ,, 1891 10,639 2:2 13,852 383 24,491 4:7 


In all probability the great decrease of employers shown in the 
census figures is deceptive—the result of uncertainty as to whether 
men occupying small holdings and yet working at times for wages 
should rank as farmers or labourers. According to the Agricultural 
Statistics for Ireland, the number of occupiers of land was 529,684 in 
1881, and 526,670 in 1891. The number of gamekeepers in Ireland 
was 1,033 (including three females) in 1881, and 1,098 (including five 
females) in 1891. 


IV.—UnitEp Kinepom 
Although the figures relating to employers as distinguished from 


employed in Ireland are to be distrusted, they are added below to 
those of England and Scotland, in order to complete the totals, as 


* Increase. 
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indicated by the census, for the United Kingdom, excepting the Isle 
of Man and the Channel Islands :— 


PERSONS ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE. 


United Kingdom (excepting the Small Islands). 


1881. 1891. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 
Employers... ... ... ... 642,157 87,734 608,223 97,758 
Both sexes ... ... .. 729,891 705,981 
Employed... ... ... ... 1,671,340 123,653 1,561,222 73,308 
30th sexes ... .. - 1,794,993 1,634,530 
Males. Females. Both sexes. 


Total. Perct. Total. Perct. Total. Perct. 
Decrease of Employers 10 years to1891 33,934 53 10,024* 10:3) 23,910 3°3 
Decreaseof Employed10 ,, ,, 1891 110,118 66 450,345 40:'7 160,463 89 


For Great Britain a small increase in employers took place in the 
ten years ending with 1891, and it is only the Irish figures which 
make an apparent decrease for the United Kingdom. 

To return, in conclusion, to the defects of the agricultural census, 
with a view of suggesting improvements for the future, there is one 
general recommendation, in addition to that of a return of landowners, 
which seems to me of the greatest importance. It is this—that, in 
order to obtain a complete return of agricultural labourers and those 
who may be termed agricultural gardeners, a reduced number of sub- 
divisions is desirable. For example, the attempt to distinguish men 
employed with horses is a failure, because most of the men returned 
as ‘farm servants’ are horsemen, and the number put down for the 
latter is, therefore, much less than it should be. It may be desirable 
to enumerate farmers’ resident male relatives, farm bailiffs, shepherds, 
woodmen, drovers, and gamekeepers separately, as heretofore, as there 
appears to be no difficulty about it; but for the rest, the only im- 
portant division is that of persons employed on farms on the one 
hand, and those employed in market gardens, fruit plantations, and 
nurseries, on the other. Farmers’ grooms and men working with 
agricultural machines might well be included with others working on 
farms. In short, the great desideratum in an agricultural census is 
a clear statement of the number of landowners, farmers, and persons 


employed on the land. 
Wituiam E. Brear 
* Increase. 
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SoutH WALES SLIDING-SCALE: ITS ADVANTAGES AND ITS 
DEFECTS 


The sliding scale (a) insures continuity of output ; but (b) by per- 
mitting the liberty of unrestrained competition may entaila depression 
of wage-rate. 

(a) Continuity (that is, undeviating regularity) of output is 
essential to maintenance of South Wales trade because that is almost 
entirely a foreign trade; and in this respect it differs completely from 
the trade of other British coal-fields. This fact is clearly manifest in 
the return for 1892 recently issued, which (taking coal, cinders, and 
patent fuel) shows that out of a total of 121 millions of tons shipped 
at Cardiff, not less than 102 millions come under the head of ‘ foreign,’ 
whilst only 1} millions are ‘coast-wise.’ Of course the railway-borne 
traffic has to be added here, so that the actual home consumption 
may be ascertained and the relative proportion of foreign business 
accurately fixed. 

But as evidencing the distinctive preponderance of the foreign 
trade at Cardiff, it is enough to note that for Newcastle the return 
shows eleven millions of tons shipped, of which seven millions are 
under ‘ foreign’ and four millions home trade. 

Assuming for these two ports an equal relative amount of railway 
traftic, the Cardiff proportion of shipments is 88 per cent. foreign and 
12 per cent. home trade, whilst Newcastle is 63} per cent. foreign 
to 36} per cent. home. No other port approaches the figures of 
Newcastle, for Sunderland (which is next in the return) ships a total 
of only 3} millions; and the ‘ coastwise’ is more than two millions, 
with only 1} millions ‘ foreign.’ 

It is to be observed, as showing the status of Cardiff as a coal- 
shipping port, that out of the grand total of 45} millions of tons 
shipments returned for the whole United Kingdom, this South Wales 
port accounts for 12}. 

In carrying on a foreign trade of this magnitude, Cardiff shippers 
come into competition with, practically, all the world; and any 
marked movement of price has its effect in stimulating or repelling 
foreign competition. As our prices rise, the inferior (and cheaper) 
foreign coal is preferred abroad; as they fall, British merchants 
recover their position—the Welsh mineral being far away the best 
fuel yet discovered for steam-raising purposes. But it is an indis- 
pensable requirement that deliveries from the Welsh ports should be 
regular, not subject to interruption. Unless foreign buyers, or rather 
buyers for foreign delivery, are assured of regularity, they will seek 
sources of fuel supply which are not subject to interruption, for the 
foreign railways and navies, and the great steamship lines, must be 
able to depend without doubt upon the due delivery of the primary 
requisite for motive power. Hence the need of continuity of output ; 
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and this is obtained through the sliding-scale agreement, under which 
the miners, through their elected representatives, bind themselves to 
work for a specified period, and to give six months’ notice when they 
wish to end an agreement. 

In the opinion of almost all the business men of Cardiff, such an 
agreement is indispensable if the trade is to be retained, for foreign 
competition is yearly growing stronger. Assam and Australian coal 
have driven the Welsh product out of the far eastern markets; Russia 
_has by tariff excluded Welsh coal from Odessa. America supplies 
great quantities to the West Indies. Natal is supplying itself, and 
specially favourable conditions are being created by low railway rates, 
&c., so that colonial fuel may oust British from the Cape. France, 
Belgium, and Germany, and even Turkey and Spain, are on the alert to 
drive our merchants from their present place in Europe. 

Steady supply and reasonable price are essential if we are to keep 
our business. 

(6) But the sliding-scale, whilst insuring this very desirable 
regularity of output, leaves to the colliery owners and merchants 
a freedom that produces ‘cut-throat’ competition. Coal-owners 
make contracts at very low rates because they know that, under 
operation of the sliding-scale, part of their loss will be recovered 
from the men’s wages. It was asserted on ’Change during the 
autumn of 1892 that some firms had contracted to sell a_pro- 
portion of their output at rates actually below the cost of produc- 
tion, this being done to keep the pits going and to retain the business 
connection, the sellers looking for profit to the sale at better prices of 
the remainder of their product. But the rates of the contracts largely 
influence the market during the six or nine months immediately 
succeeding ; and such was the case in this instance, as may be 
gathered from the following table, although it is not to be supposed 
that the further fall in prices is wholly due to contracts at very low 
rates. None the less, the fact is that the contracts referred to were 
at about 8s. 9d. to 9s. per ton for best steam coal; and, as will be 
observed, the rate over the whole market fell away to 9s. 13d. The 
table begins at the award made by the sliding-scale auditor showing 
the average price per ton obtained for coal delivered f.o.b. (free on 
board ship) at Cardiff during the two months ending February 29th, 
1892. The average price per ton was returned as having been 
12s. 54d. per ton during the two months, January and February, and 
the men’s wage-rate was fixed accordingly at 36} above the standard 
of 1879 :— 


1892 Price per ton, f.o.b. Percentage above 
Two months ended. Cardiff. standard. 
April 30th 12s. Od. 364 
June 30th 11s. 83d. 333 
August 31st 11s. 124. 284 


October 31st 10s. 64d. 22! 
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No audit at end of year. Scale suspended. New agreement made 
in January. Next audit :— 


1893 Price per Percentage above 
Two months ended. ton. standard. 
February 28th 9s. 63d. 133 
April 30th 9s. 13d. 10 


The lowest point touched. Since then there has been an advance. 

N.B.—Only the coal shipped at Cardiff is taken into account by 
the auditor. Railway-borne traffic is not brought into the account. 
But the wages paid for the coal sent away by rail are regulated by the 
sliding-scale, nevertheless. 

Explanation of ‘ percentage on standard,’ mentioned above.—The 
‘standard’ is the wage-rate of 1879, whatever that may happen 
to have been in the different collieries. It differs throughout the 
coal-field, having been fixed with relation to the then existing cir- 
cumstances of the several collieries. When a new colliery opens, 
its ‘standard’ is the subject of negotiation. There is a system of 
allowance in respect of bad roof and other contingencies ; and these 
allowances are variable notwithstanding the scale, the men striving to 
‘level up’ during good times, and the masters taking advantage of bad 
times to ‘ level down’ again. 

It should be particularly borne in mind that the percentage is not 
upon current earnings, but is upon this differing and variable wage- 
rate of 1879, which is the year a sliding-scale agreement was 
established. 

Several English speakers—notably Mr. S. Woods, M.P., a miners’ 
representative—have confused the South Wales percentage on 1879 
standard with a percentage on wages. This gentleman said, in July 
last, that because the wage-rate of the Welsh miner had been reduced 
471 per cent. between the end of 1891 and the middle of 1893, there- 
fore the man who in 1891 earned £1 was this last summer earning 
only 10s. 6d. 

During that period the percentage fell from 574 above the standard 
to 10 per cent. above ; so that there was a reduction of 473. But it 
was not a reduction of 47} per cent. on the highest wages paid; but 
only upon standard. Assuming a man earned £1 a week when wages 
were at their highest point, his relative wage-rate at ‘the standard’ 
would be 12s. 9d.; and, when the lowest point was touched, that is, 
when 47} per cent. reduction had been made, he would have 12s. 9d. 
plus 10 per cent., namely, 14s.; and not 10s. 6d. as Mr. Woods said. 

A low wage-rate endangers the sliding-scale system, and so en- 
dangers our trade, because regularity of output may be affected, owing 
to a strike breaking out. 

Last summer, owing to dissatisfaction with successive heavy re- 
ductions in wages, and in sympathy with the strike in England, the 
South Wales miners struck, notwithstanding their sliding-scale agree- 
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ment; and they were, in direct defiance of its provisions, idle for 
periods of from three weeks to six or seven weeks, causing very serious 
disturbance of business. Their wage-rate had fallen as already stated 
from 574 above the standard, at which it stood in August, 1891, to 
10 per cent., as shown in the table above; a loss of 47} per cent. (on 
the standard; not per cent. of their wages) during less than two 
years. During the whole of this period the English miners had main- 
tained their wage-rate intact ; and as the Federation agents had been 
active in propaganda throughout South Wales, dissatisfaction was 
general; and the strike resulted. 

An agreement on more favourable terms, such as would avoid heavy 
reductions of this nature, cannot be made because the men’s unions 
are weak; and they are weak because, so it is alleged, the men 
will not subscribe when they know that a scale agreement has 
been arrived at. Their reason is: ‘Oh, the wage-rate is fixed ; why 
should we pay into the union. It won’t benefit us.’ Short-sighted as 
is this argument, it is general, and is the operative cause of ‘union’ 
weakness. The unions have practically no funds; and on the last two 
occasions when negotiations for re-modelling the agreement had been 
carried on, the miners have been confessedly too weak to stand out for 
better terms. Not being in union, and not being possessed of funds, 
they have had to accept little better than what the masters originally 
offered. 

Summary.—The sliding-scale is discouraging to unionism; lack of 
union leaves the men too weak to exact terms; and unsatisfactory 
terms, by producing discontent, endanger the existence of the scale, 
which for the sake of retaining our trade ought to be kept in 
operation. 

In dealing with questions affecting the South Wales coal trade, an 
important diversity of practice should be remembered. Prices in 
England are quoted ‘at the pit’s mouth’; but in South Wales the 
quotation is ‘ f.o.b. Cardiff’ or other port. So that the Welsh price in- 
cludes cost of carriage to the port, and of putting on board ship, say 
ls. 6d. per ton, on the average. The circular of the Labour Depart- 
ment, sent out during the English strike, ignored this difference of 
practice, and asked for prices ‘ at the pit’s mouth,’ but these could not 
be supplied from South Wales. H. Reap 
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By Royal Decree of April 8th, 1890, a Commission of thirteen 
members was instituted for collecting materials concerning the social 
condition of labourers, the relations between employers and _ their 
working-men in different branches of industry, and the sanitary 
conditions in factories and workshops. Since that date the Com- 
mission, divided into three sub-committees, has been engaged in 
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taking evidence in different parts of the country. In 325 sitting 
days no fewer than 2,694 witnesses and experts have appeared 
before the Commission to give evidence. A complete verbatim report 
of the proceedings has been issued in twenty volumes, and by the care 
of the Commission accurate abstracts have been compiled, giving the 
results of the investigation in a condensed form, arranged according 
to the subjects treated. By a Decree of September 1892, the com- 
missioners were authorised to propose such legislative measures as 
they deemed necessary to cure or alleviate the evils, whose existence 
had come to their knowledge in the course of the investigation. And 
in the beginning of 1894 the very laborious work of the Commission 
has been crowned by the publication of a Final Report, containing 
the proposals, which have been approved by the majority of its 
members. 

In the first place some alterations are proposed in the law of 
May 5th, 1889, the so-called ‘Labour Law,’ containing provisions 
not only concerning factories and workshops, but in some cases also 
for domestic labour. The principal of these amendments are the 
following : 

The minimum age for working in any industry,—agricultural and 
kindred operations excepted,—is raised from twelve to thirteen years, 
except for those children who have completed the curriculum of the 
elementary schools. ; 

Children below sixteen can only be employed in factories and 
workshops, when they follow a course in schools for more extended 
instruction for at least six hours in every week. 

In the same cases the hours of labour of persons below sixteen 
years of age are reduced from a maximum of eleven to one of nine 
hours daily, and in future it will not be possible to grant exceptions to 
this statute by administrative decree. 

In turfmaking, an employment as yet not reached by the law, the 
minimum age for children will be fourteen years. 

On Sundays no driving of engines by mechanical power will be 
permitted in factories and workshops. 

The present number of factory-inspectors,—only three for the 
whole country,—seems inadequate to the Commission; either their 
number should be increased, or assistant-inspectors appointed. 

Further, the Commission recommends provisions for protecting 
labourers in factories and workshops and in the building trades against 
the various dangers of their calling. Employers are required to take 
precautions against fire, against engines in motion, inadequate 
scaffolding, etc. Already a Bill for this purpose has reached the 
legislature. 

While the hours of labour of full-grown male persons are now left 
to free contract, it is proposed to regulate the hours of all persons in 
the service of transport-companies, to whom a concession for a 
railway has been granted. Moreover it is thought advisable to take 
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into consideration similar measures, in the baking trade, in the work 
of loading and unloading sea vessels, and in other trades where the 
abuse of excessive hours is proved to exist. 

Concerning working-men’s insurance the Report proposes a com- 
pulsory insurance against injury, to be paid by the employers, and the 
opening of an insurance agency by the State. Besides, it recommends 
the organisation of an insurance against invalidity and old age,—the 
premium to be paid in part by the employer and the workman, in part 
by the State,—after some experience will have been gained by the 
working of the insurance against injury. One of the sub-committees 
goes farther, and wishes to see those subjects taken up immediately. 

Chambers of labour are to be organised as public bodies, with 
an equal number of members chosen by the employers and by the 
workmen, to prevent and to remove differences arising between the 
two classes, and to give advice to the Government on questions of 
social legislation. 

The Commission, composed of members belonging to many political 
parties, has decided by a great majority to advocate the introduction 
of compulsory primary education, a measure which the liberal party, to 
whose platform the measure belonged for many years, had failed to 
carry, owing to the opposition against the public schools, where religion 
does not belong to the subjects taught. Some exceptions, however, are 
granted, e.g. in cases where only public schools exist in a locality. 

Pending the necessary change in the act on expropriation of 
property, more extended powers will be given to local authorities to 
remove bad dwellings, and it will be sufficient to pay to the owners 
the value of the materials, leaving them in the possession of the 
building site. 

Concerning some other proposals of the Commission, it would be 
difficult to make the matter clear without entering into the details of 
Dutch law. Among them are enactments for preventing truck; for 
defining more minutely the rights and duties of both parties to 
contracts of labour and contracts of apprenticeship; for simplifying 
the procedure, if disputes arise out of such contracts, etc. 

In the proceedings and the reports of the Labour Commission 
Parliament will find material for much useful work for years to come. 
Just now a bill is under discussion which will bring us a very great 
extension of the suffrage. There can be no doubt that the new 
electorate, the majority of which will belong to the labouring classes, 
will soon take in hand many of the measures for social reform, which 
we have rapidly indicated above. 

H. B. GREVEN 
(Correspondent of the British 
UNIVERSITY OF LEIDEN. Economic Association.) 


No. 14.—vou. Iv. Z 
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Post-GRADUATE STUDY OF ECONOMICS. 


Mr. Bryce has lately drawn attention to the entire neglect in the 
English Universities of what may be called post-graduate studies. I 
have myself been permitted more than once to point out in the 
Economic JouRNAL one specific instance of this neglect in the Depart- 
ment of Applied Economics as concerned with questions of railway 
control and railway tarification. An interesting instance of how they 
manage this matter better elsewhere has just reached me from the 
United States. The gis, which is, I gather, the recognised organ of 
the University of Madison, Wisconsin, published in February last an 
issue of six-and-thirty pages wholly occupied with a report of the 
twenty-third annual joint debate between the Athenzwan and the 
Hesperian Societies. The question for discussion on this occasion was, 
‘Would national ownership and operation of the railroads in the United 
States be preferable to ownership and operation by private corpora- 
tions?’ The manner in which the debate was conducted seems to 
have been as follows: the Hesperia Society selected, about a year, 
apparently, in advance, three champions to maintain the affirmative of 
the proposition; the Athen, on the other hand, appointed three 
representatives to argue for a negative answer. The six young men so 
appointed then set to work to get up their subject. How thoroughly 
they did so may be judged by the fact that the bibliography published 
in the 47gis extends over more than five closely printed columns con- 
taining something like six hundred separate entries. It is headed by 
a note stating that ‘this bibliography includes only such works as 
have been used and found serviceable by the debaters. ,General 
treatises on the relation of the State to industry have been omitted.’ 
At the end of it there is a further note saying that ‘ the debaters have 
also done an immense amount of correspondence with all civilised 
countries.’ From personal experience I can answer for the zeal with 
which information was sought by correspondence, for I myself received 
a letter calling my attention to certain statements made by me as to 
the Australian railways in the Economic Journat for December, 1892, 
and asking how they could be reconciled with certain other information 
which the writer had obtained direct from Australia. 

Of the actual debate itself there is no need to speak except to 
say that of the three judges two seem to have been gentlemen 
occupying a judicial: position habitually and not merely on this 
occasion, while the third was apparently a high State official, Each 
member of the two debating teams had an opportunity to express 
his views and produce his arguments and precedents, and, finally, 
the captain of the team maintaining the affirmative was allowed 
three minutes for an impromptu reply. The judges, deciding, of 
course, purely on the case as put before them, delivered judgment 
against the proposal—a fact which is interesting whether it be 
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regarded as proving the strength of the individualist case or the 
trend of popular opinion in the country where private ownership has 
undoubtedly been accompanied by evils more serious than anywhere 
else in the world. But of much more serious interest is it to remark 
that, whether these young men hereafter become lawyers or railway 
officials, journalists, politicians or professors of political economy, they 
at least must have received a training which in England would have 
been to them absolutely inaccessible. W. M. AcwortH 


EXTRACT FROM LECTURE INTRODUCTORY TO SESSION OF 
EVENING CLASSES FOR 1893-4 aT OWENS COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER, ON ‘JEVONS AND His WorRK,’ BY A. W. 
FLUX, COBDEN LECTURER IN PoLiITIcAL Economy. 


An attack (I can hardly apply any gentler name to it) has recently 
been made upon Jevons by Professor Nicholson, hardly less severe 
than those made upon Mill by Jevons himself.! It is true that Jevons 
was not a mathematician of the first rank, and no one knew it better 
than himself. It is true also that some parts of his book have not 
benefited by the introduction of lengthy interpretations of results into 
symbolical language. Jevons in adopting this plan transgressed 
a principle which he himself explicitly recognised for the cases to 
which I refer are those in which the results are really attained with- 
out the assistance of the symbols, and indeed in some cases are 
even a little obscured by being expressed symbolically rather than in 
ordinary language. This fault, together with the defect noticed 
by Professor Marshall of pushing his theories a little blindly to cases 
where they lead to error, are doubtless traceable to the more or less 
complete absorption in his own view of the subject which charac- 
terises the discoverer, the inventor, and the prophet, and which, I 
venture to think, forms part of the mental attitude necessary to great 
ness in these directions. Jevons’ mind was a well-balanced one, but, had 
it been so well-balanced as to enable him to set a less comparative 
value on his own modes of viewing economic theories, it is quite 
possible that we should be lacking to-day his extremely valuable 
contributions to economic science. 

Jevons declares at the commencement of his book that ‘value 
depends entirely on utility.’* This statement would appear to be as 
one-sided as that which he seeks to replace, which represents value as 
dependent on ‘ Cost of Production.’ We find, however, that Jevons is 
not quite so one-sided in his view as appears at first sight. He shows 
later on that he does not fix his attention entirely on the ‘Demand’ 


1 President’s Address to Section F of the British Association, 1893. 
2 Theory of Political Economy, p. 1. 
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side of the problem, for he explicitly states that the cost of production 
enters into consideration through limiting or extending the supply. 

Even further, he extends the notion of utility to include the dis- 
utility or irksomeness of prolonged toil, and completes his theory on 
the lines of utility alone by stating that the labourer ceases his toil 
as soon as the irksomeness of further work exceeds the usefulness of 
that share of the product of such further work which falls to the 
labourer’s share. He thus arrives at the same time at a theory of 
wages entirely at variance with the Wages Fund Theory. This view, 
founded on the idea that wages are derived from the product of labour 
and are not entirely dependent on pre-existing capital, has now ob- 
tained very general acceptance. In Jevons’ hands, though Economic 
Science assumed a more rigid dress than before by the introduction of 
mathematical symbols, it yet showed itself more readily adaptable to 
the real facts of modern life, owing to the recognition of a truth which 
was then rising into prominence in economics for the first time, viz., 
that man is not possessed of the fixed character of a machine but un- 
dergoes alterations in consequence of the nature and amount of his 
labour and of its reward, alterations of first-class importance 
economically, and even more so socially. 

On another point, not being a metaphysician, I feel some hesitation 
in differing from Professor Nicholson. He states that price is essen- 
tially the expression of objective and not of subjective value, and that 
this is the view of the older economists. In the latter statement he 
is probably correct, but the former attacks the very foundation of 
Jevons’ analysis. Jevons’ contention is that subjective relative values 
are expressed objectively as price-ratios, if I do not misunderstand 
him: that value is in fact essentially subjective, and that, to express 
it, we compare it simply with another subjective impression, viz., that of 
the degree of satisfaction anticipated from the expenditure of a sum of 
money (or from the possession of some other commodity), and it is 
this sum of money which is the price. I may have only obscured the 
point which I wish to make clear, but there is little doubt in my own 
mind that every estimate of relative value worthy of consideration 
consists of a balancing of two subjective estimates of anticipated 
pleasure or pain. 

The subjective equality of two utilities is, then, the underlying fact 
expressed in a statement of price. Price is determined by the rela- 
tions of supply and demand, but both these determinants are dependent 
on utility, so that, even though some other mode of expression may be 
preferred by some writers, Jevons’ statement is not in this respect 
lacking in accuracy. 

The next point on which Professor Nicholson dwelt was one which 
again is of fundamental importance in Jevons’ theory. It is the 
question of the use of marginal increments. 

Jevons appears to have first grasped the principle clearly, in its 
application to the case of capital. He says: ‘I shall show that the 
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whole capital employed can only be paid for at the same rate as the 
last portion added ; hence it is the increase of produce or advantage 
which this last addition gives, that determines the interest of the 
whole.’ 

Let me explain this a little more in detail. 

Suppose a business man to be considering whether he will borrow 
a further £500 to invest in an extension of his business or an altera- 
tion init. If, after allowing for extra expenditure incurred, his profit 
reaches 5 per cent., 1.c. £25 more, absolutely, than before, and he can 
borrow, taking account of the risk involved in the loan, at 5 per cent., 
it is indifferent to him whether he makes the change or not, so far as 
his profit is concerned. If his profit exceed the additional £25, and he 
be a type of many others, there will be a demand for loans for the 
purpose of extending business, and lenders may be able to get a trifle 
more than 5 ver cent. [If it fall short of the £25, there will tend to be 
a contraction of loans, supposing our business man not to deliberately 
try to lose money—a fair assumption. Now all loans on equal security 
in the open market command practically the same rate, so that the 
rate for all is determined by the rate at which it is indifferent whether 
a trader borrow or not, which rate marks the actual productiveness of 
a little further investment. 

Professor Nicholson objects that the importance assigned to this 
‘last portion added’ is apt to run into the fallacy which he expresses 
as ‘ the tail wags the dog, and the tip of the tail wags the tail.’ This 
is no doubt very striking and calculated to bring a certain degree of 
ridicule to bear on the theory, an instrument perhaps more powerful 
than any other in its destructive effects, when presented to the average 
Briton at any rate. I venture to think, however, that this ridicule is 
entirely misplaced. 

It would not be difficult to find analogies from other sciences to 
show that economics is not alone in directing supreme attention to 
marginal effects. 

The most appropriate analogy is probably that of the use made of 
the principle of ‘ virtual work’ in mechanics. The investigation of 
positions of equilibrium of systems of bodies commonly proceeds by 
the equating of the work (positive or negative) which must be done 
upon such a system in producing a small displacement, and the work 
which the actual forces to which the system is subject would do in the 
process of the same displacement. This is using marginal variations 
in precisely the same manner as they are employed in economic discus- 
sions by those who adopt the methods of Jevons.! Neither in these 
cases, nor in economics, does the especial prominence thus given to 
the final adjustments render the rest of the process unnecessary or 
insignificant. There is an old proverb that, ‘It is the last straw which 
breaks the camel’s back,’ which expresses a truth not altogether dis- 
similar to that involved in the consideration of these marginal effects. 

1 Vide Jevons, Theory, p. 102. 
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It would, of course, be evidently absurd to maintain that this violent 
result is due to the last straw alone, and does not depend on the 
presence of all those which precede the last. 

While maintaining the importance of the method of ‘ marginal’ 
effects, we may still agree heartily with Professor Nicholson, that ‘ the 
method of the so-called orthodox English economists has only been 
modified and supplemented, not revolutionised and supplanted, by 
the (historical and) mathematical methods of recent writers.’ The 
use of mathematics is acknowledged by those writers who are best 
qualified to speak, to be found in a more powerful and lucid considera- 
tion of the same ideas as those held by the older writers, not in 
replacing them by entirely new ideas. Even the idea referred to above 
that man is variable in accordance with his surroundings is not absent 
from, thovgh often lost sight of in, the theories of the older teachers. 

It is perhaps necessary to say just a few words more in regard to 
Jevons’ mathematical theory. Had he possessed a clearer and more 
intuitive perception of mathematical ideas, he would not have fallen 
into some errors which unfortunately mar his work. To grasp the con- 
current variations of more than two quantities required an effort of 
which at times he was incapable. That two things should alter together 
was easy to see, and then one might be said to determine the other, but 
that both of these might also be simultaneously affected by the opera- 
tion of a third and fourth cause, or even by many others, producing 
an interdependence of a high degree of complexity, was more easily 
acknowledged than grasped with a clearness which would render it 
useful in theoretical exposition. 

This is the key to at least one serious blunder in tracing the steps 
of connection between cause and effect.! 

Again, the extension to trading bodies of the theory which is 
undoubtedly true in considering the action of a single individual is 
certainly venturing a step too far, as has been pointed out by Professor 
Marshall.” 


THE MEASUREMENT OF UTILITY BY MONEY. 


In the last number of the Economic JourNAL Professor Edgeworth 
has done me the honour of noticing in detail my treatment* of the 
measurement of utility by money and more especially Consumers’ Rent. 

My principal objection to his criticism is that it is not directed to 
the main point at issue, namely, the measurement of utility by money. 
I never denied the importance of the conception of utility in economics ; 

1 The series of steps connecting ‘ Cost of Production’ and ‘ Value,’ given by 
Jevons (Theory, p. 179), viz., ‘ Cost of Production determines Supply, Supply deter- 
mines Final Degree of Utility, Final Degree of Utility determines Value,’ is faulty 
through the cause here referred to (v. Marshall, Principles, Bk. V., ch. xiv, note). 

2 Marshall, loc. cit. 

3 As given in my Principles of Political Economy, Bk. I., ch. iii., and Appendix. 
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on the contrary, my first chapter is on Utility, and I have applied it 
throughout the work, as for example in analysing Wealth, Labour, 
Production, Consumption, &. Nor have I denied that some sort of 
measurement is not only theoretically possible but is actually adopted 
in practical life. But the essence of my contention is that we cannot 
use money as the measure, without making the problems unreal by the 
multiplication of hypotheses. We may follow Adam Smith in his 
treatment of the ‘ quantity of labour,’ and point out the circumstances 
according to which it varies, or we may estimate pleasures and pains 
according to Bentham’s ‘ marks,’ but for these complex and indirect 
measures we cannot in my opinion substitute money as a simple and 
direct measure generally applicable. It is this appearance of exact 
simplicity—-where from the nature of the case exactness is impossible 
which seems to me illusory and misleading. No one would object to 
the statement of Adam Smith in his last canon of taxation that 
‘though taxation is not strictly speaking expense it is certainly 
equivalent to the expense at which every man would be willing to 
redeem himself from it ’—but it is a very different thing to measure the 
whole disutility of a tax in terms of money. 

Professor Edgeworth offers, indeed, certain general examples of 
the application of the theory which he supports, but the curious thing 
is that the argument does not at all depend on the introduction of 
money as the measure. To confute the maxim that no work which 
will not ‘ produce an income sufficient to defray the interest on its 
cost can be worth the labour spent on it,’ it is certainly not necessary 
to appeal to consumers’ rent; the leading idea of Adam Smith’s 
treatment of public works and public institutions is that the state must 
in whole or in part pay for what is not worth the labour spent on it, 
e.g. parks, pleasure grounds, elementary education, &c. Similarly as 
regards the real advantages of foreign trade, the real burdens of 
taxation, and the effects of the prices charged by monopolists, the 
principles involved do not rest upon the measurement of utility by 
money. We may indeed hy making sufficient hypotheses give the 
appearance of exact measurement, but my point is that what we seem 
to gain in exactness we lose in reality. Hypotheses are useful 
servants but dangerous masters. The idea at the root of my criticism 
has been well expressed by Sir Henry Maine. ‘The procedure of the 
analytical jurists is closely analogous to that followed in mathematics 
and political economy. It is strictly philosophical, but the practical 
value of all sciences founded on abstractions depends on the relative 
importance of the elements rejected and the elements retained.’ It 
seems to me that instead of meeting me on the main issue Professor 
Edgeworth has only introduced new hypotheses and restrictions. But 
the old hypotheses if they were granted were probably sufficient to 
support the old conclusion. The sole question, however, to my mind, 
was: Can we estimate utility in money without constructing hypo- 
theses which make the problem unreal? In my opinion in the process 
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of abstraction that is necessary the elements rejected are far more 
important than the elements retained. 

For the sake of clearness I will restate the chief positions in dispute 
in order of simplicity, and notice Professor Edgeworth’s corresponding 
criticisms. 

(1) The Measurement by Money of Marginal Utility to an Individual. 
—Here the central idea is that the utility of the last portion acquired 
of any commodity is just equal to the utility of the last piece of money 
expended on it. The following is the conclusion of my commentary : 
‘Whether or not a man will buy another portion of some commodity 
depends not only upon how much he has already of that thing, but 
upon how much money he has still to spend; and this again depends 
partly upon how much he has already spent and partly upon how much 
he had to begin with. Thus even with the same individual a change in 
the cost of some things must change his so-called subjective valuation 
of other things. The money measure, then, of the final utility of any- 
thing varies not only with his desires and means of satisfaction in 
respect of that thing, but with his desires and means in respect of all 
other things. Ail, then, we have left is the assertion that at any 
moment a person will not buy more of anything if he thinks he can do 
better by applying the money in some other way. The utility of the 
last piece of money given may be said no doubt at that time to 
that individual as already explained to equal the utility of the 
last portion of the commodity acquired; but to say that he likes 
one thing just as well as another tells nothing as to how much he 
likes either.”! 

Thus even when the case is simplified and attenuated in the way 
described the measurement of utility by money seems to involve the use 
of an inappropriate conception. Price is objective, utility is subjective. 
The price paid depends on one set of causes and the pleasure derived 
depends upon a different set. In the ordinary case of competition the 
effect of the demand of one individual upon the price may be neglected, 
in the same way as in production under competition (as Cournot shows) 
the contribution of any single producer is not in itself sufficient to 
appreciably affect the price through the supply. 

Professor Edgeworth answers this argument as to the inappropriate 
conception only (so far as I observe) by turning to ridicule an illustration 
I gave in a foot-note. He does so, however, by omitting the essence of the 
analogy. I said that a clinical thermometer will measure accurately 
the heat of the body, but it says nothing of the corresponding feeling. 
A patient may feel feverish with his temperature quite normal, and 
he may be in a high fever and shiver. It is no reply to say that the 
most comfortable temperature for a school is 60°. If the scholars 
were freezing with cold or broiling with heat the clinical thermometer 
would show that the heat of the blood was practically the same. The 
charm of Professor Edgeworth’s own style would be gone if his similes 
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were treated in this fashion, and if his opponents thought the perver- 
sion of a simile was an answer to an argument. 

(2) The Measurement of Marginal Utility to Different Individuals.— 
If with the same individual there are difficulties, if the shilling’s worth 
of happiness from marginal purchases is as variable as the size of the 
marginal parcels, the difficulties are increased with every individual 
we add to the number. Of course if we assume that the individuals 
are similar and similarly situated—in mind, body, and estate—we 
may add to their number indefinitely. But in this case the increase in 
numbers is purely formal. Professor Edgeworth attempts to get over 
the difficulty by reference to averages and to normal groups composed 
of normal proportions of rich, poor, sensitive, and phlegmatic. But 
the similarity is only postulated and the conclusion is formal. 

In my opinion the important point is to contrast the uniformity of 
market prices with the differences in the degrees of utility obtained by 
different purchasers. Professor Edgeworth, like every one else, is 
obliged to admit that a shilling represents different degrees of utility 
to different people, and even to the same people at different times. If 
these differences are recognized I fail to see how the same measure 
can be applied; if they are not recognized the conclusion is unreal, 
for the people or their feelings are made identical. 

(3) The Measurement of Total Utility and Consumers’ Rent.—When 
we advance from the marginal to the total utility the difficulties seem 
to me insurmountable. We may again consider the question from the 
point of view (a) of the individual, (b) of the community. 

(a) As regards the Consumer’s Rent derived by an individual from 
the expenditure of his income, Professor Edgeworth seems to think that 
my argument refers only to necessaries, and that it is a sufficient 
answer to say that these are (by hypothesis) excluded. The reply is 
(1) that the argument is equally valid without reference to necessaries 
and (2) that my treatment of necessaries has been misunderstood. I 
will take the second point first. 

In my note on Consumers’ Rent (Appendix to Bk. I., ch. iii.) I 
quote a ‘ curious proposition in the theory of taxation.’! The phrase 
is Professor Edgeworth’s, and I remark that a paradox of this kind is 
only presentable when arrayed in hypotheses, and it may be useful to 
notice some of the most prominent. The leading idea is to show the 
unreality of Consumers’ Rent by showing the hypotheses which are 
involved. The first noticed is that in estimating the total utility of 
necessaries we only begin at the point at which they cease to be 
necessaries. This I describe as a strange procedure if I do not say 
the hypothesis is not made. I only say that it is strange. I might 
have said passing strange. 

Next I say by way of emphasising the difficulty that if the utility of 

1 The proposition is that it might be advantageous to the community to impose 
a tax on things produced according to the law of diminishing returns in order to 
give the proceeds or a bounty to things that follow the law of increasing returns. 
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the necessary portion of the necessaries is indefinitely great, then the 
price also ought to be indefinitely great, but this (I say) is a contradiction. 
Instead of meeting the real difficulty, which is simply, that the money 
measure fails in a most important case, Professor Edgeworth replies by 
giving me an elementary lesson in physical measurements and by showing 
in particular that the work done by a piston in compressing air in a tube 
is measured in different ways according to its position. The argument 
is illustrated by a picture, and clinched with an aphorism which 
declares that the very genius of the applied calculus is to neglect 
quantités négligeables. Professor Edgeworth is evidently so pleased 
with this part of his criticism (which he considers so strong as to 
shake all my ‘authority’ on the subject) that it is with reluctance I 
have to inform him that his criticism is entirely irrelevant. He has 
(no doubt inadvertently) taken a sentence from one of my objections 
to Consumers’ Rent and transferred it to another. As the objections 
are numbered and in different paragraphs I cannot consider myself to 
blame for the confusion. 

After dealing in objection (1) with the case of necessaries, I go on 
in objection (2) to notice another hypothesis which is stated to underlie 
the whole reasoning, namely, that the marginal value of money does 
not change to the purchaser in the course of his purchases. This has 
nothing specially to do with necessaries, but is an independent 
objection. The point is that in considering expenditure ‘we must 
always take into account the marginal utility of money’ or less 
technically, we must consider that the utility of the money increases 
with every portion spent, or in the vulgar, we cannot both eat our 
cake and have it. A theory of expenditure which neglects the two 
primary facts that incomes are limited, and that the utility of the 
money retained increases as it becomes smaller is in my view an 
unreal theory. It is only applicable to a few careless millionaires. 
As a matter of fact (as I have suggested in the text) the difficulty in 
the measurement of the total utility of necessaries might (to some 
extent) be got over if we make the supposition that incomes are 
limited, and further assume (with Job) that a man would give the 
whole of his income ‘ yea, everything that he hath for his life.’ But 
Professor Edgeworth rejects with scorn this approach to reality and 
complains that I have forgotten that necessaries are (by hypothesis) 
excluded. 

This brings me to my second point, namely, that the argument (7.e. 
as regards the total utility in the consumers’ rent to an individual) 
is independent of necessaries. It does not rest on taking a case that 
is expressly excluded (by hypothesis). 

‘ Necessaries’ is a rather vague word, but that there may be no 
mistake this time I will take the illustration and the figures that have 
been most frequently cited. 

The example is coals, and as illustrating the difficulty of drawing the 
line I may quote Adam Smith. ‘In a country where the winters are so 
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cold as in Great Britain, fuel is, during that season, in the strictest sense 
of the word, a necessary of life.’ A man buys seven tons of coal a year 
at £1 a ton and on this sum he gains a Consumer’s Rent of £22 10s. 
This is made up by assuming that if the price had been £10 a ton he 
would have bought only one ton, therefore on this first ton he gains £9. 
I may remark in passing that coal at £10 a ton brings out very aptly 
the hypothetical character of the consumer’s rent. If the price had 
been £7 a ton he would have bought two tons, so that the value in 
use to him of a second ton is £7. Therefore on this ton he gains £6, 
and so on with the other figures. The summation of these differ- 
ences constitutes the Consumer’s Rent. But if the differences are 
purely hypothetical so is the rent. It must be observed that the 
theory implies that the consumer would be willing to give £29 10s. for 
seven tons, and as he only has to give £7, he gains £22 10s. 

Accordingly, instead of taking a man’s whole income of £100 and 
asking ‘ of what avail is it to say that an income of £100 is worth 
(say) £1000,’ I will only ask of what avail is it to say that £7 spent 
on coals is really worth £29 10s.? When it has been decided where 
the line about necessaries is to be drawn the rest of the multiplication 
can be performed. 

(b) The Total Utility of Consumers’ Rent to the Community.—The 
difficulties already propounded seem to me so great that I really 
cannot put together the Consumers’ Rent to the community, that is to 
say, measured in money. We may of course describe the direct and 
indirect effects as regards consumption of a decrease or increase in 
prices. Adam Smith himself stated that if a bounty were ever 
justifiable, it would be in the case of coals exported from a part of the 
country where they were abundant to a part where they were scarce. 
But the point in dispute is wtiliiy measured in money. The fundamental 
difficulty is that the money means different things in different times, 
places, circumstances, kc. Suppose we were to say that the increase 
in Consumers’ Rent to the community due to a fall in the price of 
coals, was so many thousands or millions of pounds—we should 
appear to say something very pleasant and very statistical. The 
pleasure might remain, but the statistics would vanish if we had to 
confess that in the interpretation of ‘pound’ we do not mean always 
a pound sterling but that according to variations in circumstances, 
classes, &c., the pound should mean sometimes a pound sterling, 
sometimes a French livve, sometimes a pound of silver, and some- 
times a pound of cheese. But if the pound is to mean more or less 
utility according to varying circumstances, this illustration is perfectly 
fair, and if it is Consumers’ Rent measured in money falls to the 
ground. J. SHIELD NICHOLSON 


I do not retract my opinions that the calculation of Consumers’ 
Rent, on the assumption that the marginal utility of money is constant, 
is (1) theoretically correct, being analogous to the received methods of 
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physies ; and (2) practically useful, being applicable to important social 
problems. I do not understand that Professor Nicholson denies the 
first proposition. The difference between us with respect to the second 
proposition turns upon the question whether in his words ‘in the 
process of abstraction that is necessary the elements rejected are far 
more important that the elements retained.’ A difference of opinion 
on this question is not likely to be removed by a prolongation of the 
controversy. 
F, Y. EpGEWworRTH 


THE RECENT CRITICISM ON THE BANK OF ENGLAND.! 


THE criticism which the Bank of England has recently undergone 
was not unforeseen by those who watched what occurred when it 
undertook to mitigate the effect of the Baring catastrophe. Had that 
effort been part of a general principle of policy, intended to avert from 
the commercial public the distress which great banking failures are 
certain to produce, the effect on the public mind would have been very 
different from that which has been the case. The fact that the action 
of the Bank was almost unprecedented naturally fixed public attention 
at the time. ‘The Great House was saved because it was a Great 
House.’ There was much expression of thanks at the moment, and those 
who thanked the loudest forgot the fastest the peril they had run. 

In the great anxiety of the moment, everything but the necessity 
of keeping * the wolf from the door’ was forgotten. ‘The most unbusi- 
ness-like transaction I ever undertook’ represents the feeling of a 
good many who nevertheless added their names to the list of guaran- 
tors, and who will tell you that if it had to be done again they would 
not hesitate to subscribe their names. 

And soon the inevitable reaction set in. Some guarantors began to 
murmur complaints and to inquire why the precautions usually taken 
when guarantees are required were not adopted in this instance ; why 
it was that the disposal of the securities held was not in any degree 
under the control of the guarantors ; why it was that no arrangement 
was made that the profits of the business which was preserved by 
their intervention should be applicable to meet a deficiency, if any 
arose. If at the final settlement of the Baring business no demand 
whatever is made on the guarantors, these questions will drop ; if not, 
they will inevitably come to the front. 

The spirit of reaction, however, has been latent more or less ever 
since, and when certain scandals in the departmental management of 
the Bank occurred, its existence intensified a feeling which has 
long been growing in force, as to whether the Bank of England ade- 
quately fulfils the functions which are committed to it. These criti- 


1 The Editor has received this communication from a member of the Association 
in whose judgment he has confidence. 
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cisms divide themselves mainly into two heads: (1) The composition of 
the Governing body ; (2) the details of the business. 

On the first head, the Governing body, there is but little to be said. 
The Bank of England is but suffering from the general decay of business 
‘fibre,’ as other institutions are suffering. This is partly due to 
external causes, the decay of merchant houses which dwindle into 
commission agencies, the absence of the class of man developed by the 
existence of such an institution as the East India Company. Though it 
is more than the lifetime of a generation since the East India Company 
was dissolved, its influence and the class of mind which it developed 
long hovered about the ‘ City,’ a place where tradition is an unusually 
powerful force. Towards the close of its career, the company had out- 
grown the corrupt condition described by Macaulay in his essay on 
Lord Clive. The Directors were by no means mere traders, ignorant 
of general politics, ignorant of the Empire over which they had 
strangely been called to rule. A member of a body which might and 
did recall a Governor-General—an official holding the highest position 
which a subject can occupy in the whole of the civilized world—was 
often a man of a different type from those now usually found east of 
Temple Bar. The great railways, though those who control their 
management must necessarily have wide opportunities for the exercise 
of high administrative faculties, scarcely supply an equally good train- 
ing ground for those who direct their affairs. And the decadence of 
the City is marked in other ways. Take for another example of the 
ability of our business men, the number of authors whose works have 
any general currency or are accepted as labours of erudition, and who 
hail from the City. Except Sir J. Lubbock, the list is nearly a blank. 
There are highly capable specialists, but scarcely a general well-known 
name. Further than this it is scarcely possible to say anything as to 
the composition of the Directorate, but the exclusion of bankers nar- 
rows the field of selection even more than might have been necessary. 

To proceed with the details. It is impossible within the space 
in which this article must be restricted, to do more than give the 
barest outline on this subject. It has long been believed by those con- 
versant with banking business that the securities held by the Bank of 
England, though doubtless generally perfectly solid in character, are 
not of a description such as any ordinary bank could suitably, it might 
be even said safely, hold. The late Mr. Thompson Hankey, a very 
shrewd Director and former Governor of the Bank, remarked, with 
absolute truth, on the difference between a security which was a 
mortgage and one which was of the nature of a bill of exchange, that 
while the latter was a suitable security for a bank to hold, the former 
was not. One would expect from this remark to find that the Bank of 
England was the largest holder of commercial bills here, as the Bank of 
France and the Bank of Germany are in their respective countries. 
But the reverse is the fact; there are several, it might almost be said 
many, banks and cognate institutions whose holding of bills is con- 
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siderably larger than that of the Bank of England at the present time. 
In years past matters were very different. Within the memory of 
persons still living and of others only recently dead, the Bank was a 
considerable holder of good business paper. It could influence the 
market through its bill-case, and in this manner possessed a hold 
which it has now lost. It would be difficult for the Bank now to 
obtain a large holding of bills ; which could only be done if it were 
willing to act as any other bill-broker does, and this might conflict 
with its duties as the holder of the ultimate bullion reserve of the 
country. Then there is the question of loans on the Stock Exchange, 
a class of business which banks can hardly avoid altogether, and which 
requires high business qualities among the permanent officials through 
whom it must be carried on. These two points have been named be 
cause they lead on to the question of the staff. Everyone conversant 
with business knows the extreme difficulty of maintaining the staff of 
a bank at that pitch of efficiency which is essential for the successful 
conduct of modern business. In this respect the Bank has been at a 
disadvantage, inasmuch as the character of the business it has done 
has scarcely been of a nature which would enable it to train its officials 
with efficiency. It is necessary to ‘grow your own staff.’ Every bank 
should take care to have in hand a sufficient number of ‘ under-studies,’ 
if so unserious a word may be permitted in this connection, for all the 
greater ‘ parts ’ which its staff has totake. But this is very difficult for 
the Bank of England. The class of operations it now is engaged in 
scarcely enables it to train a staff for the sort of business which other 
banks have to transact, and it would be most unwelcome to the Bank 
to have to take in an ‘ outsider.’ This point connects itself with the 
question of a permanent manager, or Governor—to avoid the perpetual 
changes in policy now necessarily occurring with a head holding office 
as a rule only for two years. The suggestion of a permanent Governor 
was made many years ago by the late Mr. Bagehot. The same diffi- 
culty as that we have referred to in the case of the subordinate officers, 
presents itself here even in greater force. The person selected for this 
post should be of the same class of mind and calibre of character as those 
from whom Cabinet Ministers are selected ; a man of the highest char- 
acter and wide business experience, and sufficiently strong to be able 
to hold his own among the potentates of the City. No more need be 
said as to the difficulty of selection, but that the appointment of such 
an official is advisable there can be no doubt. 

Complaints have recently been made as to the scantiness of the in- 
formation supplied by the Bank as to its accounts. In some respects 
these complaints are well founded. Down to the year 1875 the Bank 
of England used to give information as to the amount of bills discounted. 
Down to the year 1877 they published the amount of the London 
bankers’ balances kept with them. Down to the year 1881 the par- 
ticulars as to the division of the circulation of Bank of England notes 
between London and the provinces were known. The whole of this 
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information has now been discontinued ; and as during the same time 
other banks have been expected to give fuller details than they used to 
do, it is not to be wondered at if the Bank of England is expected to 
give at least as much information respecting its affairs as it did twenty 
years ago. Some pressure indeed was put on the other banks to cause 
them to give this information. It was hinted that if this were done 
in a voluntary way legislation on the subject might be avoided. The 
Bank of England cannot expect to escape what other banks find them- 
selves bound to do. It has even been suggested that the Bank of 
England should submit its accounts to audit like those of other banks. 
The advisability of this is however not so certain. Experience in 
audits shows the extreme difficulty of conducting them with efficiency. 
‘IT have sent all the officials of the business concern whose accounts | 
was auditing out of the room, and gone over the figures quietly again 
by myself and thought—Is there fraud? Not that I suspected it, but I 
had a conviction that it might have existed and that the scrutiny of 
hardly any auditor could have detected it!’ These are unpleasant 
words for those who employ an auditor to hear, yet for all that an audit 
is of service. The real strength of a bank lies in its permanent officials, 
and one great use of an auditor is the feeling ‘ What will he say to my 
accounts ?’ produces in their minds, Anexternal audit to the accounts 
of the Bank of England seems hardly necessary, but a statement, 
quarterly perhaps, signed by some other of the officials than the 
chief cashier would be valued, and fuller details as to the 
accounts certainly should be supplied. There are other points 
which must be referred to. The Bank of England is the bank of the 
bankers. They are by far its best customers, but a tacit under- 
standing keeps them out of the Directorate. This hardly appears con- 
sistent. The ‘other’ banks find themselves called on to support the 
bank. It is not long since the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Goschen, called on them to maintain better balances with the Bank of 
England in order to enable the Bank to keep a larger reserve in pro- 
portion to its liabilities. It was understood that this appeal was 
generally and heartily responded to. The banks may fairly now ask 
whether the increase in the Bank reserve has followed the proportion 
of the increase of their balances. The difficulty of maintaining a 
sufficient reserve has led to various suggestions being made as to this 
reserve, including one by Mr. Goschen based on an issue of one-pound 
notes. Fertunately for his fame as a financier, Mr. Goschen did not 
attempt to carry this project out, but the fact that he gave such a 
plan the sanction of his name shows how difficult he felt it to be in 
this country, where the habit of years has been to reduce bullion 
reserves to a minimum, to maintain a sufficient reserve of the precious 
metals. Those who suggested it to him can never have considered the 
relations of the issue to the reserve. But into the working of the Act 
of 1844 we cannot enter here. The formation of an adequate reserve 
by the Bank of England can only be effected in one way, by leaving a 
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larger sum of money unemployed—apparently unemployed would be 
the better phrase, for there is no class of deposit which does more 
‘work ’ in the sense of solidifying the commercial credit of the country 
than the reserve of the Bank of England and no duty is more onerous 
than that of maintaining it at the proper level. The co-operation of 
the ‘other’ banks might be obtained so as to secure this, and till it 
is done and the basis on which our banking system turns readjusted 
to the more stringent wants of the time the business of the country must 
be exposed to perilous risks—needless indeed as well as perilous. But 
the arrangement on which a suitable banking reserve should be formed 
is beyond the limits to which these remarks must extend. It is suffi- 
cient to mark the fact that at present the Bank of England can supply 
neither a sufficient, nor even under some circumstances which may 
easily be understood, an available banking reserve. 

We must revert in conclusion to the remarks with which this 
paper commenced. The praise showered down on the Bank some three 
years since led to a not unexpected reaction. The natural result of the 
attention drawn to its position has been some modification in details 
of working which we sincerely hope will lead to greater efficiency. 


THE NEw BUDGET. 


SEVERAL points of interest to the economist are involved in the 
Budget arrangements for the present year. They may conveniently be 
grouped under four heads according as they relate to: (1) The Inherit- 
ance Taxes; (2) the Income Tax; (3) the Customs and Excise; and 
(4) the Sinking Fund. The first is also the most important. By the 
inclusion of realty and settled property in the deceased's ‘estate,’ a 
considerable change will be made in the pressure of this branch of 
taxation, which has hitherto unduly favoured land and fallen too 
heavily on free personalty. The new estate duty will besides differ 
from the old probate duty in being—subject to temporary exceptions— 
distributed among the successors in the same way as legacy and 
succession duty, and therefore its incidence will not be quite the same. 
The introduction of a progressive scale rising as high as 8 per cent. in 
the case of millionaires is however the most characteristic feature. 
As in all attempts at progression there are three dangers to be faced, 
viz.: (1) The discouragement to the growth of capital; (2) that of 
illegal evasion, and (3) what may be called ‘legal evasion,’ the use of 
technical devices or actual distribution during life in order to relieve 
the estate from death duty. To these may be added a fourth, arising 
from the application of the duty to settled property, viz., great compli- 
cation in working and difficulty in assessing the right amount of duty. 
The after discovery of a small amount in settlement may bring the 
estate under a higher scale of charge and disturb all previous arrange- 
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ments. Such cases are specially likely to happen in the first few years 
of working and may give rise to much inconvenience. These ob- 
jections are, it must be said, less tenable in respect to inheritance 
than to other taxes. The limited experience available leads to the 
belief that there is not much effect produced on the accumulation of 
wealth even by fairly high death duties, and evasion in any form is 
not easy where the revenue administration is well organised. Still 
the rates under the new measure are undoubtedly high, and their 
effect will be deserving of attentive study as forming an experiment in 
the application of fiscal pressure. Appeals to legislation in other 
countries have not much weight (i.e. fiscal) as the conditions in Switzer- 
land and the Australasian Colonies—the countries chiefly referred to— 
are widely different. When the new duties have been established in full 
working, the yield from inheritance taxes will, it is estimated, reach 
£14,000,000 (including the grant to local taxation), or very nearly that 
of the Income Tax. Thus, direct taxation of property and income 
will contribute £29,000,000 as compared with the £2,250,000 paid as 
Probate and Legacy Duty in 1841. The new estate duty will also 
accomplish the object sought by the advocates of a lower income 
tax on industrial and temporary incomes and therefore ought to gain 
their approval. To secure a like increase of revenue (£4,000,000) the 
Income Tax rate should be raised 2d. in the £; thus, to that extent, 
relief will be given to the workers and to earners of profit. Nor is this 
the only advantage gained by certain classes of Income Tax payers, 
but this belongs to the second head. 

2. The larger abatements and the raising of the exemption limit 
necessarily reduce the burden on the middle-class payers, and without 
introducing direct progression make this important tax a degressive 
one to a greater extent than it has been previously. The crea- 
tion of two distinct classes entitled to abatements—(a) those be- 
tween £160 and £400 per annum, and (b) those between £400 and 
£500—gives a decided graduation which may possibly admit of further 
extension. At the same time the method of repayment of duty— 
though necessary under the present system—is clumsy and involves a 
good deal of administrative work and discomfort to the particular tax- 
payers. 

More in accordance with principle is the concession to owners ot 
lands and houses of a percentage allowance on their gross receipts : one 
of the great grievances of the Income Tax has been in respect to this 
matter which is now in part removed. Taken together with the exten- 
sion of exemption and abatement we have the curious result that an 
increase of one-seventh in the general rate gives but a trifling additional 
yield, the extra burden falling almost entirely on the larger incomes 
derived from earnings and capital other than land and houses. The 
total effect of the readjustments in direct taxation is therefore rather 
complex and hard to calculate with any precision, especially as the 
estimates of the new estate duty are not likely to be more accurate 
No. 14.—VOL. Iv. AA P 
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than the earlier attempts in the case of the succession duty of 1853. 
That real property will on the whole lose by the changes is beyond 
dispute ; but how that loss will work out in figures, or what further 
alterations, notably in the incidence of local taxation, will be made 
necessary can only be left to conjecture. 

3. The increase in the beer and spirit duties is the only change in 
the Customs and Excise, and it is merely the continuation of the policy 
common to all civilised countries of placing special burdens on in- 
toxicating liquors. There seems however a good deal of doubt as to 
the true incidence of the extra duty. Will it fall on brewers and 
distillers, on grocers and publicans, or on the consumers of beer and 
spirits, or will it be divided, and if so in what proportions, among all 
three? Or finally, may it not work back to the producers of the raw 
materials needed in making the taxed commodities, and therefore 
strike the long-suffering British farmer? Applying the ordinary 
principles of incidence it seems tolerably clear that the bulk of the 
tax will fall on the consumer. For dealings in which barrels and 
gallons are the units, the new charge will simply be added to the 
existing duty. In smaller transactions a slight alteration in the 
quality or quantity supplied will bring about the same result. There 
is no evidence of the existence of monopoly in the trade in such a 
form as to make the shifting of duty impossible. In some cases how- 
ever where profits are high the dealer may temporarily bear the 
charge and trust to increased custom to recoup him for the loss. The 
case is substantially the same as that of penny buns when the price 
of flour is raised ; the bun remains a ‘penny’ one, but its volume is wont 
to diminish. In both instances, no doubt, an indeterminate share of 
the charge falls on the producers and dealers, who suffer by the check 
to demand and by friction with their customers. A duty small in total 
amount would perhaps not be shifted for a time, but £1,340,000 is too 
large a sum to be so regarded. 

4. The provision for debt redemption is at present rather compli- 
cated and its true working has been the subject of angry controversy ; 
but it appears that there has been a reduction in the sum available for 
that purpose by the Budget measures. The debt contracted by the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer for defence purposes has been placed 
on the new Sinking Fund (Sir S. Northcote’s creation). To balance 
this charge the funds assigned for its payment should have been added 
to the debt provision of £25,000,000, of which the new Sinking Fund 
is merely the balance, when interest on debt and terminable annuities 
have been paid. These varied sums (Suez Canal, Consolidated Fund 
charges, interest on army and navy votes, and excess Exchequer pay- 
ments) aggregating £2,123,000 have been taken for the service of the 
year in order to allow of remissions to the Income Tax payers. 
English finance is far superior to that of other countries in honesty 
and straightforwardness, but its treatment of debt redemption has 
always been its weakest point. Successive chancellors have been only 
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too ready to discover some plausible reason for weakening what the 
latest of them describes as the ‘ war chest’ of this country, but which 
nevertheless he has no compunction in reducing. 

As an improvement in budgetary legislation the presentation of all 
the revenue provisions in a single ‘Finance Bill’ deserves to be 
noticed. Whatever may have been the motives that led to the adop- 
tion of this course, it marks a step towards that formal unity of the 
Budget on which continental writers so strongly insist and therefore 
deserves commendation. 


C. F. B. 





Compulsory Insurance. Special Report on Compulsory Insurance 
in Germany, prepared under the direction of CARROLL D. 
WriGuHT, Commissioner of Labour, U.S., by JoHN GRAHAM 


BROOKS. 


CONSIDERING how complicated this subject is, Mr. Graham Brooks’ 
treatment of it may be regarded as lucid. We are inclined, however, 
to recommend readers to whom the subject is new to go on at once 
from the first chapter, on the Origin and Developement of Compulsory 
Insurance, to the ninth, where a summary of the three Insurance Laws 
by Dr. Zacher is given. After studying this, the intermediate chapters 
in which the laws are detailed at length will be found far less bewil- 
dering. In the present abstract, the arrangement of the subject in the 
report has not been strictly adhered to, but with a view to greater 
clearness, and to avoid repetition, as far as possible all the facts relat- 
ing to the methods and working of the Sickness and Accident Insur- 
ance Laws, which are closely connected, have been combined and 
summarised: the Old Age and Invalidity Law has then been described : 
and the results that have followed from the whole insurance system are 
given together with Mr. Brooks’ general conclusions on the subject. 

Under the Sick Insurance Law, with certain exceptions, all work- 
ing men and women are included whose wages are less than 2,000 
marks per annum. On account of practical difficulties, insurance is 
not compulsory for agricultural and forest labourers, domestic servants, 
and persons in casual employment (7.e, less than a week with any one 
employer). But all these exempted persons may not only join an 
insurance association voluntarily, but they may be compelled to do so 
by communal or local statutes, and this is frequently the case. The 
tendency is to enlarge the scope of the law to include all the exceptions. 
There are seven different forms of insurance associations to which 
labourers may belong: (7.) the Communal, which is managed by the 
town authorities, and into which all are gathered who do not come 
within any other division, (7.) the Local, established by the communi- 
ties for the branches of trade within their limits, (i7.) the Factory 
Association, established by the proprietcrs of factories employing more 
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than fifty labourers, (iv.) the Guilds Associations, in trades where the 
ancient guilds continue to exist, (v.) the Builders’ Sick Association, for 
workers upon highways, fortifications, railroads, canals, &c., (vi.) the 
Miners’ Associations, (vii.) the Free Associations, which are entirely 
voluntary and similar to our own friendly societies. The object of the 
insurance is to secure to the insured certain and sufficient relief in case 
of illness, during at least thirteen weeks. The minimum of relief to 
which all have a legal claim is (7.) free medical attendance, medicine, 
and necessary appliances ; (ii.) in case of incapacity for work, from the 
third day of the illness, for every working day a sick pay amounting to 
one-half the daily wages, or else, in special cases, free admission to a 
hospital, with half the sick pay for the family. This is all the aid 
given by the communal associations, but other insurance associations 
give in addition (ii.) burial money amounting to twenty times the 
daily wages ; (iv.) sick relief to women during four weeks after con- 
finement ; and this assistance may be further increased if the associ- 
ation thinks fit. The funds of the associations (with the exception of 
the friendly societies, which will be referred to later) are made up by 
contributions of the employers and employed. The labourers pay from 1 
per cent. to 3 per cent. of their daily wages, but the employers are 
responsible for the actual payment of this sum, and have the right to 
deduct it from the wages of the men on the next pay-day. When 
depositing the contributions of their workmen, they are also bound to 
pay themselves a sum equal to one-half the contributions of the em- 
ployed, so that two-thirds of the whole fund is furnished by the work- 
men, and one-third by the employers. The management of all the associ- 
ations, except the Communal, is mainly in the hands of the workmen, 
assisted by the employers and under the supervision of the’ authorities. 
Every man compelled to insure belongs to the association which 
exists in the place where he works from the moment when his work 
begins. ‘The employer is responsible for giving notice to the proper 
association of every new labourer in his employ, and every dismissal 
must also be announced. If the man belongs to a properly registered 
friendly society, then his contribution is not deducted from his wages. 
The friendly societies receive no contribution from the employers, nor 
any help from officials in the way of service. But in spite of these 
disadvantages, their administrative costs have been less, while the aid 
given has been quite as good as in the compulsory associations, and in 
75 per cent. of cases far more than the law demands. Many of the 
societies have united with a view to carrying on their work more 
economically, but there is no doubt that they are being steadily 
crushed out by the compulsory associations. This result is of the 
utmost importance with reference to England, where the friendly 
societies are far more numerous and powerful than in Germany. 

The Accident Insurance Law also applies to the great majority 
of labourers, excepting those employed in home industries, handi- 
crafts, &c. The insurance is carried out under the guarantee of the 
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empire by the employers united in trades’ associations. The em- 
ployers contribute to the funds of these associations in proportion to 
the amount of the wages they pay, and to the risks of the industry 
they carry on. The insurance covers all accidents connected with 
work, unless caused intentionally by the workman himself. For the 
first thirteen weeks however, the injured person is cared for at the 
cost of the sick association under the sick insurance law : it is only at 
the beginning of the fourteenth week that the accident law takes the 
responsibility. From that time, the injured person may claim from 
the trades’ association free medical treatment, and an allowance equal 
to two-thirds of his wages if totally prevented from working. If 
partially disabled, the aid is proportionate. When the accident results 
in death, the survivors receive burial money of twenty times the daily 
wages ; the widow receives a pension equal to 20 per cent. of the 
wages of the insured, and 15 per cent. for each child under fifteen 
years, as long as the whole amount does not exceed 60 percent. If 
the employer or one of his agents can be convicted of having caused 
the accident either intentionally or by criminal neglect, he must refund 
to the sick and trades’ associations the whole amount which they 
have paid for the injured man. Every accident is examined into by 
the police, and by the representatives of the employers and labourers, 
and the amount of compensation is then fixed by the committee of the 
trades’ association for the district. Appeals may be made to an 
arbitration court, consisting of two members of the trades’ association, 
two representatives of the insured workman, and a presiding magis- 
trate. As it is evident that the trades’ associations have the strongest 
possible interest in preventing accidents, their committees (on which 
the labourers are represented) are empowered to draw up precautionary 
regulations. These they can compel the employers to adopt under 
pain of higher assessments to the insurance fund, and the workmen to 
obey by means of fines. They may also send inspectors to see if the 
rules are enforced. The participation of the insured workman in the 
management of the trades’ association to the funds of which he does not 
contribute, is based on the fact that he bears a portion of the aggregate 
liabilities caused by accidents, through his contribution to the sick 
relief clubs, on whom the care of the patients during the first thirteen 
weeks of illness is thrown. 

The costs of the different associations vary very greatly, but it 
appears that they are lessening relatively to the grants. The costs of 
the association of chimney-sweeps amounted to nearly double the sum 
paid in grants, but this is an extreme case. 

With regard to both the sick and the accident law, public opinion is 
on the whole favourable (p. 207). The accident law excites the most 
criticism. The smaller employers complain of the burden imposed on 
them, while a certain section of the labourers are hostile to an 
organisation, composed so entirely of masters. This feeling is very 
much intensified by the action of the Socialists, who complain that the 
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capitalists control a fund that has really been created by labour, ana 
ought to be much more liberally distributed. The great body of 
labourers show the greatest apathy to both laws, and certainly not the 
slightest sign of gratitude. Statistics show that, after the passing of 
both laws, there was a considerable increase both in the number of 
accidents and of sick-days. In the former case, the increase was of 
alarming extent, and was attributed both by Professor Béhmert and 
by many large employers of labour to the fact that the more elaborate 
precautions taken made the men less careful. There is no doubt that 
mechanical appliances have their limits; and the statistics of the 
accidents show that a great deal depends on the condition of the men 
themselves (p. 102). A distinctly larger percentage of accidents 
occurs on Monday than on Tuesday, which may be due either to 
Sunday’s excesses, or, as the Socialists say, to too hard work in the 
previous week. 

The increase in the number of sick cases is no doubt partly due to 
the fact that many small ailments, like small accidents, that were 
before passed over, were then made the most of, but the explanation is 
hardly sufficient. It brings us to one of the greatest dangers in connec- 
tion with these laws, that of ‘simulation’ (chap. viii.). There certainly 
seems no doubt that simulation or ‘playing sick’ did very largely 
increase as soon as the new laws came into force. As the workman’s 
contribution was deducted before his wages were paid and the law 
was universal and uniform for all Germany, he did not feel the pay- 
ment and no longer took any interest in its expenditure, as was the 
case when he contributed voluntarily to the old friendly societies. 
The large size of the associations is another difficulty. The exist- 
ence of large bodies of the unemployed in the cities made a situation 
in which simulation flourished. It was invariably far greater when 
work was slack, and the funds thus tended to change their character, 
and to become a support for those out of work instead of sick funds 
proper. Officials, physicians, and statisticians all agree that simula- 
tion takes place not only under the sick law but also under the 
accident law, to such an extent as to be a serious danger. In this 
matter again, the socialist teaching has an injurious effect, and the 
feeling among the labourers is that it is quite right for them to get 
all they can out of the funds as even then they are only getting a part 
of what is their due. Mr. Brooks puts the situation very clearly when 
he writes: ‘It is certain that no cure of simulation is conceivable 
unless a very general and powerful public opinion can be formed and 
maintained against it. Such opinion must in the long run depend 
upon the degree of satisfaction which the benefits of this legislation 
give to the labouring classes. To the extent at least that socialism 
has an influence, such satisfaction under the present wage system is 
not likely to be at all adequate. Almost the most certain thing that 
one can say of these laws is that they have inspired neither gratitude 
nor contentment of spirit. The evidence from most unquestionable 
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sources is indeed overwhelming, that the insured have in no sense 
been satisfied.’ 

The only remedy at present suggested has been ‘sharper control’ 
both over doubtful cases and over physicians who endeavour to make 
themselves popular by doing what their patients want. Special institu- 
tions for questionable cases have been proposed but the expense is 
likely to be an obstacle; however it is in this direction that steps 
are likely to be taken. We now come to a consideration of the Old 
Age and Invalidity law, under which all workmen, domestic servants, 
clerks, &c., above the age of sixteen years are included, who earn less 
than 2000 marks a year. The insured have a legal claim to a pension 
for invalidity or old age, if they have paid their contributions for a 
certain time. In the case of invalidity pensions this time is five years, 
and in the case of old age pensions thirty years. A year of contribu- 
tions means payment in forty-seven out of the fifty-two weeks, thus 
leaving a five weeks’ margin for illness, idleness and other causes which 
might hinder the payments. When the law was passed this wa ing 
time was diminished in order that the interest of the people might be 
excited by the sight of actual cases in the receipt of pensions. The 
disability pension is given irrespective of age for total or partial 
incapacity for work. The old age pension is given on the completion 
of the seventieth year. The fund for the payment of the pensions is 
furnished jointly by the empire, the employers and the employed. 
The empire pays to each annuitant the fixed amount of fifty 
marks per annum and pays the contributions of the workmen 
while serving in the army and navy. The employers and the 
employed pay equal shares, but the former are responsible for 
the whole payment and may deduct the contributions of the em- 
ployed at the next pay-day. The insured persons are divided into 
four wage-classes and the contributions, as well as the pensions, differ 
according to these classes. The contributions are paid by buying special 
stamps at the post-office and pasting them on cards which each insured 
person must possess, and for the proper sticking in of these stamps 
the employers are responsible. The administration is carried out by 
institutions formed by the government each with a special district. In 
1891, nearly 133,000 pensions were paid and the average amount otf 
each was 115 marks per annum. The inadequacy of this amount is 
chiefly felt where wages are highest, but it should be said that ‘the 
purpose of the law is not to support the old but to protect them against 
necessity and misery.’ 

Public opinion with regard to this law is decidedly unfavourable. 
The insured are no longer apathetic as is the case with the two earlier 
insurance laws: they are actively hostile. One constant criticism is 
that the age of seventy is far too high to have any effect on the 
imagination of the average labourer. The duty of ‘sticking in’ the 
stamps aroused an extraordinary amount of dissatisfaction, but in 
Baden where this is and always has been done by an official at the office, 
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the law is still unpopular. In Bavaria the feeling against the law is so 
strong that the desire for secession from the empire has been un- 
doubtedly increased in consequence ; but the irritation against the law 
is general throughout Germany. One special cause of complaint 
among the workmen is that the employers mark the stamp card 
so that other employers may know if a workman is a ‘black sheep.’ 
This, although strictly forbidden by the Government would be quite 
possible without much risk of detection, and the workmen cer- 
tainly believe that such tampering is carried on. As in the case 
of the other two laws, no increase of contentment has taken place 
among the labouring classes. Another real objection which has 
been raised both in England and in the United States is that the 
classification of the insured according to their incomes will tend to 
perpetuate class distinctions. The working of the law has certainly 
been unsatisfactory, since in two years nearly 60,000 claims have been 
refused. A very large percentage of the people legally bound to con- 
tribute escape paying in various ways. 

Mr. Brooks devotes chapter vi. to the very important question of 
the relation of State Insurance to Wages. The well-to-do classes and 
the state pay directly a very large amount of the funds required for 
insurance purposes, but the question is whether this burden is shifted 
by them on to the working class again. The enormous expenses of 
administration which are paid out of national income probably to a very 
large extent come back upon the insured in the form of indirect taxes. 
The employer’s contribution to the sick fund he probably to a large 
extent bears himself. With regard to his contributions under the 
accident law, some employers have stated that they have been able to 
throw the entire amount upon the consumers, but the greater, number 
seem to agree that only a percentage can be thus got rid of. But in 
the case of the old age law, there is do doubt that employers do very 
largely pay the contributions of their servants and labourers, for the 
purpose, it is stated, of “keeping them in a good humour.’ So far there 
is a direct addition to the wages of the insured person. 

One of the great reasons put forward in favour of insurance legis- 
lation was the reduction that would take place in the burden of caring 
for the poor. The laws have been in force too short a time for any 
very definite conclusions to be drawn on this subject. Mr. Brooks, 
after giving a good deal of varying evidence, sums up the matter by 
saying that though there is as yet no body of facts to prove that the 
burden of charity has been lightened by this legislation, yet it would 
be unjust to discredit the legislation for not having produced such 
results at this date. He considers also, that the indirect results of 
these laws in the new spirit that has been infused into the methods of 
caring for the less fortunate classes have been of very great value. 

In his general conclusions (ch. x.) Mr. Brooks points out clearly 
that various expectations with reference to this legislation have not 
been fulfilled nor are they likely to be. The labourers are not more 
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contented ; the social democratic propaganda has not been checked ; 
the charity burden has not yet been lessened ; the labourer does not 
appear to have yet acquired a habit of saving under the influence of forced 
contributions ; and there is not much proof of a better feeling between 
employers and employed. But he continues: ‘ There are indications 
of extreme significance that results of the widest social advantage are 
to follow this very brave attempt to use all powers whether of state or 
individual, to lessen evils which none can deny.’ It ‘marks an epoch 
in social reform. The highest social forces have never yet been 
seriously organised to cope with poverty or want.’ The moral effects 
of such an effort must be very great: the most important is the in- 
creasing sense of solidarity, which would remain whether the laws 
succeeded or not. The extraordinary influence that this German ex- 
periment has exercised on public opinion in other countries is due to 
the ethical ideas on which it is based, and not to any definite material 
results. Such an experiment will also have great educational influence 
and will furnish a body of statistics of the utmost value in social 
reform. 

The closing chapters of the Report are devoted to an account of 
the different schemes for compulsory insurance that are being put for- 


ward in other countries. 
€ ©: 


THE QUESTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE question of the unemployed is not altogether new in the 
United States, as at several periods of industrial depression large 
numbers have been idle for periods quite long enough to cause some 
degree of suffering. It would be impossible to show that a larger 
proportion of labourers have been out of employment this winter than 
upon several previous occasions. There is no sign of greater suffering 
in the present crisis than in at least two former periods. It is plain, 
however, that this year has brought something new and formidable 
into the problem. Discontent never got such sharp and varied 
expression. Class hatreds never showed themselves in more sinister 
form. Socialistic opinions were never before so widely uttered, nor 
have they ever at any time received in the press such universal atten- 
tion. The pulpit, the magazine and the press have indeed made the 
question the constant subject of elaborate discussion. To the narrow 
partisan among Republicans the crisis was but the inevitable result of 
an attack upon the high tariff; to the Western farmer it was the 
fattening of Eastern capitalists upon ‘ the appreciation of gold’ ; to the 
‘ single taxer’ it was the private control of economic rent. The fact 
is, however, admitted by all, that want of work has taken on propor- 
tions so grave as to justify very exceptional attempts at dealing with 
the problem. These attempts have been made in nearly all the cities 
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of any considerable size. The history of these experiments has been 
so far gathered as to enable us to judge with some accuracy as to its 
nature and value. In most of the cities the ordinary charitable 
agencies were used, supplemented by direct gifts. Only in four or 
five cities do we find experiments that are distinctly new in kind. 
The legislature in Ohio authorized the city of Dayton to issue bonds 
to the amount of $50,000, in order to meet the emergency by carrying 
on public works. This plan has been so widely discussed in other cities 
as to indicate, in case of future emergency, that this method may have 
far larger application. It is claimed with some justice that the burden 
is thus more fairly distributed, and important public improvements may 
be begun—river embankment, spark dredging, paving, &ec.—which must 
eventually be undertaken. There has, however, been but one opinion 
among officials and for the most part amongst the charity workers, 
that the problem was essentially exceptional, and thus only temporary 
and exceptional measures should be considered. Any assumption that 
the conditions were not temporary was uniformly frowned upon by 
officials and committees. There is an issue offact. Ifthe question of 
the unemployed is only a passing event, it is evident that the methods 
of dealing with such a question must be determined by this purely ex- 
ceptional procedure. If, however, the conditions of industry and of 
sentiment are such as to give us a varying and yet constant fact of un- 
employed labour, it will be impossible to meet the difficulty by the 
haphazard expedients of voluntary committees or by the ordinary 
charity methods. Every year the mere material or economic element 
seems less decisive, and the element of sentiment more and more 
decisive. This new feeling springs inevitably from a democracy that has 
become conscious of definite political power. It at last believes that 
laws may be made and so directed that a broader and higher standard 
of living can be assured to the masses. It is thought to be a sufficient 
reply to say that this isall anillusion. Even if to a considerable extent 
it be an illusion, it stands for a new and most formidable fact in this 
question of the unemployed. The truth is that this new feeling has 
become touched by the Socialistic spirit and the severe business depres- 
sion has been the occasion for a Socialistic propaganda both definite and 
widespread. It is thus no longer an answer to say that conditions are 
not worse than they have often been in the past. The new sense of 
political power exercising itself in a more Socialistic atmosphere is 
quite enough to account for the change. Large bodies of men like 
carpenters and masons have in the past adjusted themselves to the 
seasonal activity of their trades. These men expected to lie idle two or 
three months during winter, but they have only to hear the Socialistic 
gospel often enough, even in the form which it is now taking in our trade 
union centres, to become restless and bitter against conditions which 
they have hitherto taken as a matter of course. A ‘problem’ isin a 
word being made out of conditions that may be attended by much 
less suffering than at many times in the past. 
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It is the recognition of this fact introduced by democratic sentiment 
allied with politics and touched by Socialism which is leading many 
students and workers to look for permanent organized methods with 
the unemployed. Merely voluntary agencies cannot cope with a 
problem which is practically a constant one. It is believed that the 
municipality must work side by side with schemes that are voluntary, 
as much of our best work was first proved to be practicable by free 
effort and then taken over by the city—for instance our kindergartens 
and cooking schools in Boston. 

But shall the city admit the ‘right to work’? How can it organize 
adequate work without yielding this point to importunate Socialists ? 
The real dangers of this famous claim are far less in its principle than 
in the form under which the claim is made. Many of the unemployed 
have, in a score of American cities during the present winter, not only 
demanded the right to work, but they have demanded work under 
conditions which they themselves set. They have asked to work in 
a certain locality, for a certain number of hours, and at a given wage: 
It is absurd to suppose that society can admit the ‘right to work’ on 
such conditions as these. The city of Lowell last autumn began by 
giving a wage to the unemployed which caused men in the textile mills 
to leave their regular employment for the city work. Work was found 
in the country for a large number of household servants this winter in 
Boston. In the majority of cases the work was refused because it was 
not in the city. In another city there was a strike of the ‘ unemployed’ 
for nine hours. There is, however, much evidence to indicate that the 
right to work may be admitted if the city or town set the conditions 
under which the work is given. The present crisis has brought out in 
yet sharper outline the old fact, that so long as the professional tramp 
and beggar are so mixed up with those who claim to be in need that 
the public cannot distinguish between the claimants, no step can be 
taken. ‘I prefer to give to five ‘‘ beats” rather than turn one genuine 
case from my door,’ is the general feeling in the United States. The 
whole Coxey movement, with all its bowffe, has been an illustration of 
this upon a larger scale. Yet at the few points where work had really 
been established for these cases, and the public was convinced that 
those asking work could have it, this vicious form of out-relief was 
checked. It was never so clear as at present that certain steps must 
be taken which shall tend by their very nature to classify the un- 
employed, so that at least three groups can be dealt with according to 
their quality: (a) those out of work who are capable and willing to do 
some service, (6) those who are willing but without skill to produce 
anything for which there is a demand, (c) those who can work, or at 
least learn, but deliberately refuse work. It is not questioned by any 
competent persons that this last class is so large as to embarrass greatly 
every attempt that is made to deal with the question. It is from a 
new sense of this fact, and from a feeling that the public is in part 
justified in giving to the tramp and beggar so long as no work is 
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organized, that a movement is now making to bring into some organic 
relation four agencies. 

First. Centres for registration by those out of work—centres that 
shall be distributed in some relation to the actual demand and supply, 
both in country and city districts. Labour bureaus have accomplished 
little, for the sufficient reason that they have not been affiliated with 
agencies which could alone give them any meaning. 

Second. The organization of work tests—not primarily to furnish 
work, but simply as tests. For the sake of uniformity the city or town 
must lead in this, but not to the exclusion of voluntary attempts. It 
is admitted that such tests should be in such variety, beginning with 
those already in existence, as to meet more fairly the varying degrees 
of strength and weakness among those in need of work. 

Third. Training schools, of the industrial and trade type, to which 
those can be sent who have shown their willingness and also their lack 
of any skill to produce marketable values. Experience has made it 
clear that in any group of unemployed the larger percentage have never 
been trained to do any skilled work whatever. Many of these are 
young men who could, by a year’s discipline and training, be turned 
into skilled workers. 

Fourth. Those who have been fairly tested, but refuse work 
though able to do it, should be put under constraint upon agricultural 
colonies, or into trade schools and kept as in a prison, the chance 
always being left open to them to ‘ work their way out’ by proving both 
their willingness and capacity to earn their own living. All this requires 
only the modification of institutions already in existence and slight 
changes in our vagrancy laws, for which the public is rapidly becoming 
prepared. Police stations can be used as centres for registration, and 
if generally understood that all in need of work may, in city and 
country, put down their names so that adequate time is given for 
thorough investigation of each case. Even such preliminary work as 
this has not in a single instance been done among us this winter. The 
experience shows that such investigation would have weeded out in the 
beginning a larger part of the most troublesome cases. Any fair system 
of tests would have separated more thoroughly still the ‘dead beat’ in 
all his forms from those who were willing to work. Trade and 
industrial schools will put a large part of the remainder in a position 
to do work for which the demand, except in the most exceptional times, 
is practically constant. A Commission is about to be appointed by the 
Governor of Massachusetts for the purpose of making a careful investi- 
gation of the question. The State Labour Bureau of Statistics will 
also make this problem an object of special study during the coming 
year, and powers are to be given under the law granting the Commission 
to try certain experiments such as organizing work tests in city and 
country. 

It is understood that such a scheme as is here presented must work 
slowly and with great caution. It lays emphasis chiefly upon the 
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educational forces which can be brought to bear upon the unskilled 
worker. It aims at convincing the public that it need no longer continue 
the most vicious form of outdoor relief, as work is offered, though at 
less than the market rate. It aims ultimately at such exclusion of the 
professional beggar as to leave for help chiefly those who can at least 
be trained into some capacity. The trade unions are fast learning that 
their most dangerous competitors are from this unorganized mass. 
Though the unions have in general opposed trade schools, they express 
great sympathy with a broader kind of industrial training that may be 
found more efficient than the narrower type of trade school. The 
unions have even introduced industrial training into the public schools 
of Haverill, Mass. They are learning that the unskilled are at every 
point their worst enemies, and are not likely to oppose ultimately the 
scheme that has been suggested. JOHN GRAHAM Brooks 


A LIvInNc WAGE. 


A REMARKABLE series of articles on ‘A Living Wage’ has lately 
been contributed to the Leeds Mercury by writers representing every 
variety of opinion, who agree only in having a claim to be heard. 
Mr. J. E. C. Munro, late Professor at Owens College, Manchester, 
leads off with a scientific definition of a living wage as a ‘ yearly wage 
sufficient to maintain the worker in the highest state of industrial 
efficiency and to afford him adequate leisure to discharge the duties of 
citizenship.’ The extra wage required by this ideal might be obtained 
by increased efficiency; or out of the profits of the capitalist—a 
limited resource ; or by an increase in the price of the product. But 
an increase in prices all round might be only nominal. The prices 
most capable of being raised are those which are least liable to be 
broken by foreign competition and by an increase in population. The 
last circumstance affects chiefly the unorganised trades; ‘in the 
skilled trades unionism has been carried to such perfection that the 
rate of wages is to a great extent unaffected by the state of the labour 
market.’ 

Mr. Tom Mann is not content with a ‘living wage’ as defined by 
Mr. Munro. Suppose that such a living wage could be paid leaving 
over 50 per cent. of the total wealth unconsumed by the working- 
classes, to transfer that surplus to other classes would be a ‘most 
outrageous exploitation.’ In fact ‘there is a surplus of £650,000,000 
now going as rent, interest, and profit which we of the workers hold 
to be the property of the workers.’ ‘The future rests with an 
effectively disciplined democracy, and such a democracy is certain to 
demand the common control of the means of production, distribution, 
and exchange, that a high standard shall be placed within the reach 
of all. So far as the obtaining of a living wage tends to this, it is the 
duty of democrats to work for it.’ 
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Mr. Ben. Jones is more moderate. He speaks of reconciling 
the requirements of the workman with ‘the legitimate economic 
demands of the capitalists and employers.’ ‘If all the capital 
represented by the land, buildings, machinery, ships, and mono- 
polies and privileges, both just and unjust, received a payment of 3} 
per cent. per annum, it would cost the nation about 3s. per week 
per head of population.’ This would leave 12s. per week per head of 
population for the workers; 15s. a week obtained by dividing 
the national income by the number of the population being the 
maximum limit,and the minimum, the cost of a pauper, some 4s. a 
week. 

Mrs. Sidney Webb adduces some historical facts in explanation of 
the deep-rooted aspiration after ‘a living wage.’ That aspiration dates 
from the middle ages. It was only in the last century that the 
industrial revolution introduced ‘the new-fangled notion of a com- 
petitive wage, based on the assumption that labour was merely a 
commodity to be bought by the capitalist in the cheapest market.’ 
This principle has been cut into by the legislation of this century—‘ our 
voluminous factory, sanitary, and education codes, all dead in the teeth 
of competition.’ Mrs. Webb thinks that if it had been practicable at 
the beginning of the century, it would have paid the community better 
to have commenced by insisting on a ‘living wage.’ She looks for the 
adoption of the principle by all public authorities—following the 
example of the London County Council who refuse to pay any general 
labourer less than 24s. or any woman less than 18s. a week; if the 
private employers do not follow suit they will give an enormous impetus 
to the Democratic movement for the substitution of public for private 
administration of industry. 

Mrs. Fawcett complains that the controversy about the ‘living 
wage’ has left out of sight those whose conditions of life and labour 
are the worst, the women wage-earners of this country. This state- 
ment is enforced by ghastly statistics of low wages taken from the 
recent report of the Lady Assistant Commissioners under the Labour 
Commission—weekly wages 4s. or 3s. Mrs. Fawcett complains that 
women’s field of employment is curtailed by legislation, in which 
women have no voice. She is not much pleased with Mr. Tom Mann’s 
principle that ‘ women’s wages should be the same as men’s for the same 
work.’ ‘To encourage women under all circumstances to claim the same 
wages as men for the same work would be to exclude from work 
altogether all those women who were industrially less efficient than 
men. A woman who was less capable of prolonged physical toil, who 
was less adaptive and versatile than the average man, would be for- 
bidden to accept wages which recognized these facts of her industrial 
existence.’ Nor is Mrs. Fawcett dazzled by Mr. Ben. Jones’ antici- 
pation of a rate of wages of 10s. a day. Could it be realized, 
‘whole battalions would be added to the unemployed. No State, 
no private employer, can go on giving ten shillings for labour which 
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produces less than ten shillings’ worth. A cast-iron rule for wages 
necessarily displaces labour which produces less value than the 
wages. In fine, women are exhorted to self-help; they should 
underline in their Prayer-books, ‘ Put not your faith in Princes 
[including ‘Governments and Home Secretaries ’] nor in any child of 
man.’ 

We regret that we are prevented by want of space from noticing 
the other contributors to the controversy. 

Mr. Munro sums up the discussion in an article published May 25th. 
He concludes thus: ‘The outcome of the discussion appears to be that, 
though the State may to some extent improve the position of the 
worker, the chief remedies for underpaid labour are organization and 
co-operation.’ 

Among numerous other utterances on this subject may be noticed 
a lecture on strikes and a living wage addressed by Professor J. S. 
Nicholson to the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce in December, 
1893, and printed in the North British Economist. Professor Nicholson 
is not open to the charge which he brings against the leaders of public 
opinion, of damaging ‘the constitutions of the British working men,’ 
by ‘adulterated sweets of sentiment and flattery.’ He maintains 
that the power of trades unions to raise wages is very limited. 
‘ By strikes and restrictions they have probably diminished the national 
income, and given a shock to security. It is even very doubtful if on 
the whole in recent years they have increased wages at the expense of 
profits.’ The result of the great coal strike is that the miners must 
work continuously for a year and a half at the higher rate before they 
will have made up the loss during the strike. ‘ What miner would 
have parted with 7s. 6d. in the strike to be repaid 7s. 6d. after a year 
and a half?’ A living wage as an unalterable minimum cannot be 
maintained against a fall in the demand for the article, a rise in the 
supply of labour attracted from less favoured industries. ‘ Let the 
unions be warned in time—the attempt to keep up wages at the ex- 
pense of the consumer, or to force capital to work without profit, is a 
suicidal policy.’ 

Somewhat similar warnings in a more sympathetic tone are ex- 
pressed by Dr. Smart in his presidential address to the Economic 
Science section of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow (1893-4). He 
begins by showing that the national income allows of a minimum wage of 
24s. for one-third of the working classes, with a higher remuneration for 
the remaining two-thirds. But, when the question is put ‘ Is it possible 
to make the living wage a necessary part of the cost of coal,’ he doubts 
whether it is possible to keep up the price of coal in the same way as in 
the cotton thread trade the price of thread is maintained, no matter what 
be the fluctuation in the price of raw cotton or of demand for finished 
goods. He justly observes that a minimum rate of wages does not 
imply the right to employment at that rate. Only those who are con- 
sidered worth the minimum wage would be employed. ‘Indeed . . . 
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the proposal which is often condemned as Socialistic, is strongly the 
other way. So far as the miners are concerned, it is no less than the 
‘‘survival of the fittest,” for the unfit would be forbidden work and 
wages.’ Is this principle to be extended to other trades: and are the 
working classes to be divided into two great sections—those who can, 
and those who cannot earn the minimum wage? One probable result 
would be an immense extension of women’s labour. ‘ It is not too much 
to predict that, if men are forbidden to work unless they can earn 24s. 
a week, the wife will become the wage-earner in many a household.’ 

Some of Dr. Smart’s observations refer to that attribute of a living 
wage which according to some authorities is the essential one; which 
is dwelt on for instance by Dr. Cunningham in an article referred to in 
our last number (Economic JourNAL, p. 198), freedom from fluctuations, 
‘A minimum wage,’ says Dr. Smart, ‘ being fixed and secured as a 
first charge on gross returns, would necessarily be a low wage ; for 
every investor knows that he cannot make any payment a first charge 
on an undertaking without being content with a low rate. ... I am 
by no means sure that the insistence on a minimum wage for men 
would not be throwing away the worker’s birthright for the present 
mess of pottage, nor am I sure that it would allow the working classes 
the full share in the growing wealth of the community which they 
should have. . . . On the whole Iam by no means sure that the em- 
ploying classes would not have the best of the bargain in being 
residuary rather than preference shareholders.’ 

Reference may also be made to some of the articles in the Man- 
chester Guardian (of December 5th and December 14th) and to the 
discussion in the Manchester Chamber of Commerce and the letters 
from Mr. Elijah Helm which are there referred to. The Manchester 
Guardian says :— 

‘The harm done by throwing a hundred thousand men out of work 
in an industry is of course very great. But it is an evil so palpable 
and so certain to make itself directly and unpleasantly felt by the 
community that it has a better chance of removal by the united efforts 
of sufferers and the public at large than the more subtle and far- 
reaching evil of the employment of six times as many men on con- 
ditions tending to inefficient labour and to their own personal deteri- 
oration.’ 


THE following is the first circular of ‘The Independent Labour 
Party’ (President, J. Keir Hardie, M.P.; Treasurer, John Lister; 
Secretary, Tom Mann) :— 


To the Workers of Great Britain and Ireland, Greeting. 


The Independent Labour Party is composed of those who are 
convinced of the necessity for the workers to organise their forces 
industrially and politically, on a distinctly independent and democratic 
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basis; the experience of our own and other countries has made it 
abundantly clear, that so long as the Political Institutions and chief 
Industrial Agencies are owned and controlled by the landed aristocracy 
and the capitalist plutocracy, so long will it be impossible for the 
Democratic ideal to be realised. That Ideal is—the establishing of an 
Industrial Commonwealth on a Collectivist basis; the land, raw 
material, and machinery, being owned and controlled by the com- 
munity for the common good of all, instead of, as now, being owned 
and used by individuals for individual advantage. We believe this to 
be absolutely necessary if poverty and crime are to be banished. 
Poverty exists now, not because there is a want of raw material, or 
of power to produce wealth in abundance from that raw material, 
but because the free gifts of nature are monopolised by individuals 
preventing access to the same by the people at large. 

We, therefore, are determinedly opposed to private monopolies, 
and shall work to supersede private by public control and ownership 
of the means of production, distribution, and exchange. But we do 
not think it necessary to wait till this is accomplished before any 
improvement can take place in the conditions of the workers; on the 
contrary, all wisely directed and combined effort put forth by the 
workers through voluntary, municipal, or political agencies, can do 
much to reduce working hours and raise the purchasing power of 
wages. Therefore the National Administrative Council of the I.L.P. 
hereby strongly urge all labour men and women to become connected 
with the respective agencies, through which material progress can be 
made, to raise the standard of living, and at the same time to further 
the cause we have most at heart, viz., public control and ownership 
in the interests of all. 

Our immediate work lies in organizing the voting power of the 
populace so as to democratize the machinery of government, local and 
imperial. We have no closer connection with the exploiting plutocracy 
of Liberalism than we have with the confiscating aristocracy of 
Toryism ; both of these forces are distinctly and determinedly hostile 
to Democracy ; at different periods it suits the landed aristocracy to 
point out the abominable behaviour of the manufacturing capitalists, 
and then for the exploiting capitalist to pretend to be indignant with 
landlordism for robbing the people through and by the taking of rent ; 
but to the members of the Independent Labour Party, plutocratic 
Liberalism, which takes £250,000,000 per annum in the form of 
interest, is in every way as bad, as wicked, and harmful, as aristocratic 
Toryism, which takes a similar sum in the form of rent. It is this 
fact which justifies the position not only of independence, but hostility 
to Liberalism and Toryism, which is the distinguishing feature of 
the I.L.P. 

TO THE MEMBERS. 

To our members we urge the necessity of cautious and dignified 
behaviour. Besides a clearly stated policy, there are two essentials 
No. 14.—VOL. Iv. BB 
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which cannot be disregarded if elections are to be won; the first is 
effective organization, the second is finances. 

Before attempting to run a Candidate for Parliament, experience 
should, where possible, be gained by engaging in local contests for 
seats on the School Board, Town and County, District and Parish 
Councils, &c.; and before attempts are made in these directions, the 
work of organizing should be attended to. 

Financially the I.L.P. is not a rich body; its chief source of 
income is the members’ subscriptions paid into the branches, a portion 
of which goes to maintain the County Federations where they exist, 
and to pay the fees to the National Administrative Council. The 
N.A.C. cannot possibly do the work entrusted to it, and expected from 
it, unless it is properly financed. The most rigid discipline will be 
exercised with regard to any expenditure incurred, but even working 
expenses will require covering, not to mention the greater matter of 
financially assisting the constituencies whose candidates may be ap- 
proved of by the N.A.C. Therefore it is hoped it will not be necessary 
for the N.A,C. to appeal to the branches to keep themselves in com- 
plhance with the rules, which are binding on every branch of the 
LL.P., and will be rigorously enforced, The Council will permit no 
fooling with the orthodox political parties, nor yet with bogus branches 
of the I.L.P. Soundness in policy and financial relationship must be 
taken as an absolute essential condition of connection with us. 

Against one danger we must warn you. The weakness of the 
Democracy in the past has lain in the divisions which have been 
created in the ranks over political reforms. At present the hue and 
cry is being raised against the House of Lords. As Democrats we 
have no sympathy with a haughty aristocratic irresponsible second 
chamber. But we fail to see what there is to be gained by abolishing 
the landlords’ house if we leave the employers’ house unchanged. 
A great agitation against the Lords would overshadow social and labour 
questions ; and even if the Lords were abolished after fifteen or twenty 
years of agitation—it took twenty-five years to convert the House of 
Commons to the workers’ view of employers’ liability, and fifty years 
to secure the present limited franchise, small questions compared with 
the abolition of the House of Lords—we would still have to fight and 
oust the plutocracy from the House of Commons. No doubt it would 
suit the book of the capitalist at present to engage the workers in a 
campaign against the Lords, as thereby their pride would be gratified 
and their profits rendered secure. We would, however, urge upon our 
members the necessity of not treating the agitation against the Lords 
as an issue in itself, but simply as an item in the 1I.L.P. campaign 
against privilege, monopoly, and injustice. In seeking to democratize 
the system of government, let us not overlook the infinitely greater 
issue of the Nationalization of the Land and Instruments of Produc- 
tion, since upon the latter depends the well-being, and in many cases 
the life of the common people. 
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In conclusion, we strongly urge upon all Democrats the advisability 
of joining the ranks of the Independent Labour Party; there is a 
glorious future, not far distant, if only Democracy is true to itself. 
We call upon both sexes, therefore, to enrol under the banner of the 
I.L.P., and to at once engage in the great and glorious crusade against 
the dire poverty and capitalist incompetency of our age. To do so 
will be far and away the best means of freeing our country from the 
terrible burdens which, as workers, we are called upon to bear. 

With a deep faith in the power to achieve great things in the 
immediate future, 

We remain, yours in the cause, 
THE NATIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL. 


34, MinForpD GARDENS, LoNnpoN, W. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


At a meeting of the Miners’ Board of Conciliation, held on 3rd of 
April, rules of procedure were agreed upon. 


THE International Miners’ Congress assembled this year in Berlin. 
Eighty-six delegates, representing nearly 200,000 miners, were present. 
The proceedings were somewhat marred by the expulsion of a Belgian 
delegate, and by the friction which was caused by the British delegates 
taking a too prominent part in the Congress. Mr. Burt has, however, 
stated that the amount of such friction was greatly exaggerated in the 
newspaper press. After reports had been made on the condition of the 
mining class in the different countries represented, the Congress pro- 
ceeded to discuss an eight hours’ day. It was proposed that this should 
be secured by law. The Durham and Northumberland delegates alone 
voted against the proposal. The second resolution, affirming the 
liability of lessees of coal mines not merely for accidents due to negli- 
gence of the lessee or of one in his employ, but for all accidents that 
occurred in a mine, resulted in greater difference of opinion. All the 
British delegates voted against the resolution, but it was supported by 
all the Continental delegates. A similar difference of opinion mani- 
fested itself on the resolution that a minimum wage ought to be fixed 
by law. On the other hand, it was unanimously agreed that women 
should be prohibited from working in mines. <A resolution of the German 
delegates purporting that the abolition of over-production would only 
be possible when a collectivist society existed, emphasized the diver- 
gence between the views of the British and the Continental delegates. 
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There is no doubt that the Congress suffered greatly from the fact 
that the delegates were unable to speak each other’s language. The 
next meeting will be held in Paris. 


Tue Labour Gazette gives statistics of the number of days worked 
in each month by various collieries, forming a large proportion—as 
measured by the number of employees—of the total industry. For April 
returns were received from 1,015 coal-pits, at which 271,796 work- 
people were employed, about thirty-five per cent. of the total number 
employed in the industry. It appears from the returns that the 
average number of days worked in the month of April was 19}; the 
weekly average was 4°61, almost identical with the weekly average for 
March, viz. 4°69. These statistics are only approximate measures of 
the total quantity of labour. What is stated is the number of days 
worked by the collieries at which a certain number of persons were 
employed at the end of the month. ‘It is not necessarily implied 
that all the persons employed at these collieries worked the whole 
number of days.’ 


Tue report by Mr. William Mather, M.P., on the result of a year’s 
trial of the eight hours’ day at the Salford Iron Works is adhuc 
sub judice. The system tried nay be summarily described as the sub- 
stitution of forty-eight hours per week for fifty-three, without any 
alteration of wages. The output has not decreased. The ratio of 
wages to turnover (in value) has increased by a small fraction ; but 
this increase is balanced by certain economies. The ratio of-wages to 
volume has decidedly decreased. 


THE inference from this experiment in favour of the shorter hours is 
disputed in many quarters ; for instance, in the article of the Economist 
for March 31, and in numerous letters addressed to the Times. One 
correspondent suspects that the comparison between 1893 (the year 
of the experiment) with 1892 is made more favourable by the fact that 
in that year much short time was worked, consequent on short orders. 
Mr. Gourlay (Zimes, March 31) says: ‘ My experience is that every re- 
duction of the hours of labour increased the cost of production, 
referring to various reductions he has experienced. He and others 
doubt an inference drawn from a single experiment ; the men, being 
anxious that the experiment should succeed, put on a spurt sufficient to 
make up 8$ per cent. loss in time. Mr. A. H. Hope (General Secre- 
tary of the Iron Trades Employers’ Association), writing in Times of May 
17, doubts a conclusion based on a single, year’s experience. The suc- 
cess of the experiment might depend on the question whether wages 
form a large or small part of the cost. Will automatic machinery pro- 
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duce as much in a shorter time ? ‘The adoption of the eight hours 
will lead at once to an increase in the cost of production of at least 10 
per cent.’ This estimate exactly agrees with the calculation made in 
great detail by a member of the Iron Trades Employers’ Association 
(Times, May 17 and 19). The additional 10 per cent. cannot come out 
of the employer’s profits, as the Hyde Park orators say. Can it be met by 
the increased efficiency of the workman. 





Mr. Matuer has replied forcibly to some of these objections in a 
letter published in the Times of May 31. Messrs. Ransome and 
Rapier too declare themselves satisfied with the result of the experi- 
ment, which agrees with their own experience. ‘That the same work 
must be done for the same money and by the same number of men in 
the shorter as in the longer hours,’ is called by these employers ‘ the 
true keynote.’ The experiment tried by Messrs. Ransome was sug- 
gested and is confirmed by that which Mr. Mather has tried longer 
with success. An account of his experiment is given in the Economic 
JouRNAL (vol. II., p. 755). 


As according to Mr. Froude the policy of Henry VIII. is decipher- 
able from the preambles to his statutes ; so the future historian may 
find evidence of theories now prevalent in the preamble to Mr. 
Murray Macdonald’s Eight Hours Bill, which was issued April 7th, 
backed by Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Mark Beaufoy, Mr. John Burns, Mr. 
Samuel Evans, and Mr. Keir Hardie. It is entitled a ‘Bill to limit 
labour in the service of local authorities and of railway companies to 
eight hours a day.’ The preamble of the Bill states that ‘ whereas the 
supply of labour throughout the United Kingdom is greater than the 
demand, and that as the over-abundant supply of labour is largely due 
to the excessive hours of labour to which those who find employment 
are subjected ; and whereas on the one hand excessive hours of labour 
and enforced idleness on the other are morally and physically injurious 
to the whole body of labourers, be it enacted, &c.’ The Bill provides 
that no person employed by any county council, town council, vestry, 
district board of works, sanitary authority, dock or harbour trustees, 
or commissioners of sewers shall, except in cases of special unforeseen 
emergency, be employed for a longer period than eight hours in any 
one day, or for more than forty-eight hours in any one week. 


OrueER ‘ Eight Hour’ Bills which are before the House, are a Bill 
to restrict the hours in mines to eight hours per day; a Bill to 
restrict the hours of labour in the cotton trade to forty-eight per 
week ; a Bill to restrict the hours in Welsh mines to eight hours 


per day. 
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THE new Factory Bill which the Home Secretary has introduced is 
the subject of anxious expectation on the part of those who have the 
interests of women-workers at heart. Mrs. Sidney Webb, in an 
article contributed to the Women’s Trades Union Review for April, 
indicates as the two main points to be secured by the Bill—(1) to 
make the giver-out of work legally responsible for the sanitary and 
other conditions under which his work is executed; (2) the complete 
inclusion of laundries. The latter measure is demanded by a large 
majority of those interested, if we may trust a canvass made in 1891, 
by 66,000 out of 67,506 laundresses in London, 1,128 being neutral and 
only 439 hostile. The inquiries of the factory inspectors of 1893, in 
particular Miss Paterson and Miss Abraham, point to a conclusion 
which is thus summed up by the Chief Inspector: ‘It is desirable 
that laundries should be placed under the new Factory Act.’ 


YeT such is the difficulty of obtaining undisputed truth in the 
sphere of practical economics that the agitation to bring laundresses 
under the Factory Acts is resisted by one not deficient in zeal and 
knowledge, Miss A. Heather-Bigg. In a letter to the Times, published 
May 7th, she controverts several statements by which the agitation 
has been ‘ disingenuously ’ fomented. The Women’s Industrial Defence 
Committee, of which Miss Heather-Bigg is secretary, have passed a 
resolution protesting against any limitation of adult women’s hours 
of labour in laundries. 


THE regulation of the employment of women and children in France 
does not meet with the approval of manufacturers. The inspectors 
appointed to administer the law of November, 1892, report protests 
against the provision limiting the working day to ten hours for children 
under sixteen, and sixty hours a week for young persons, and to eleven 
hours a day for women. Manufacturers complain that they are 
practically obliged either to fix the hours at ten a day for all employed, 
or to organize relays of children and young persons, or to dismiss 
children and young persons altogether; to all which courses there are 
serious objections. 


Mvcu valuable information as to the interests of labour in France 
—statistics of employment and the want thereof, strikes and con- 
ciliation, accidents, and insurance—are to be found in the Bulletin 
issued monthly by the Office du Travail. As a repertory of facts the 
Bulletin bears a general resemblance to our Labour Gazette. One 
point of similarity is the cheapness of both publications. The yearly 
subscription to the Bulletin is 2} franes. 
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WE have also to announce a new official Russian trade and 
labour journal, in which current information regarding the progress of 
legislation and economics in Russia will be made accessible to those 
who do not speak Russian, through the publication of a monthly 
3ulletin, by the Minister of Finance, in the French language. The 
first number deals exclusively with commercial and financial questions, 
but in future issues it is intended to deal, among other matters, with 
such questions as the relations between employers and workers, factory 
inspection, female and child labour, savings banks, &c. The journal is 
to deal with the facts as given in official documents and statistics, 
and will refrain from all expressions of opinion. 


We have to record another addition to the increasing family of 
economic periodicals in Za Riforma Sociale, which is published in Rome 
(and Turin) by L. Roux, and is edited by Professor Nitti, whose paper 
on Strikes in Italy will be remembered by our readers. The Riformea 
takes the British Economic Association as the model of scientific im- 
partiality ; indeed it adopts verbatim the principle of the Economic 
JouRNAL, ‘No person is excluded because of his opinions.’ The one 
ground for exclusion will be incompetence, and in particular a defect 
to which the editor appears to think that his countrymen are liable, an 
obscurity amounting to ‘illegibility.’ One species of illegibility which 
mars so many instructive publications, namely, microscopic print, has 
been happily avoided. At least it is only certain parts, the reviews and 
the chronicle of current events, which have been buried in ‘ minim.’ 
Attention may be called to the part of the review headed Questioni del 
Giorno, in which burning questions will be discussed by specialists 
(persone techniche), with a certain ‘serenity’ not to be found in the 
newspapers. In the part headed Rivista di Riviste, the design of which 
is to mirror contemporary periodical literature, the editor hesitates 
between two methods, a comprehensive conspectus of all publications, 
and a selection of those which are particularly worthy of notice. 


THE growing abundance of periodical literature puts difficulties in 
the way of a comprehensive review of reviews. We are unable to 
reproduce all the contents of La Riforma Sociale, of which a stout 
number issues each fortnight. The following articles may be noticed 
as particularly interesting to the English reader: I/ Salario del Sudore 
(March), in which Mrs. Sidney Webb advocates the abolition of home 
work ; and an article on The Policy of Labour by Sir Charles Dilke 
(May). 


AmonG the articles announced as forthcoming is one by Mr. L. L. 
Price on The Industrial Reform in England ; and one by Professor H. 8. 
Foxwell on The Monetary Crisis. 
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THE monetary crisis is becoming very acute, if we may believe the 
speakers at the Bimetallic Congress which was held in London, April 
2nd and 3rd, attended by many eminent economists and men of affairs 
both English and foreign. The speeches of Mr. Arthur Balfour and Mr. 
Leonard Courtney may be distinguished as particularly weighty. On 
the question whether Bimetallism is possible Mr. Balfour said that— 


There is practically now a consensus of the whole economic scientific opinion which 
has devoted itself to the elucidation of this problem, and any man who in the face 
of that opinion now quotes any of the old tags about demand and supply making it 
impossible to fix a ratio between the two metals, or such doctrines as that the inter- 
ference of the state to fix prices must necessarily fail, does nothing else than write 
himself down an individual ignorant of the latest scientific development of political 


economy. 


Mr. Courtney grappled more closely with these objections, and showed 
that the Bimetallist proposals are not like ‘the belated ideas of 
medieval lawyers’ trying to fix the price of bread and beef and labour. 
Sir David Barbour made an authoritative statement of the effect of 
the appreciation of gold and the divergence in the values of gold and 
silver upon the finances of India— 

It was too soon to say yet whether or not the attempt of the Government of India 
to introduce a gold standard into India would be successful, but it was quite clear 
that the introduction must be a work of time, and that further and heavy sacrifices 
would be required. Great indeed would be the service to the British Empire of him 
who could show the Government of India a means of finally escaping from the diffi- 
culties which now beset them. 


THE first business of the German Silver Commission, which re- 
assembled May 22nd, was to consider a proposal submitted by Dr. O. 
Arendt, the literary chief of the Bimetallic party. The general design 
—to keep up the price of silver by an international convention—is 
common to Bimetallism and other plans which are on the tapis ; but 
in the carrying out of the design there are important peculiarities. The 
contracting states are to take silver of a specific fineness in exchange 
for certificates, which are to be convertible for silver bars, with some 
reservation (‘so weit solche vorhanden sind.’) Every state is to keep a 
bank (or ‘ caisse’), in which these international silver certificates with- 
out distinction as to their origin are to be bought, or as far as may be 
(‘so weit vorhanden’) sold. Their price is to be the same in all the 
states of the union, and is to be settled edch year at a conference in 
which each state has a vote per million of population. The price for 
the first year is to be settled by the convention: it can afterwards only 
be raised, not lowered. The convention is to be made for five years 
only, liable to be denounced a year before its expiry, The proposal 
is subjected to an unfavourable criticism by Professor Lexis in the 
Handels-Museum (Vienna) for May 24. 
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Dr. Ernest MiscHLER, who has recently been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Statistics and Political Economy at the University of 
Graz, is the co-editor of Oe¢esterreichisches Staatswérterbuch, an en- 
cyclopedia of public law in Austria, in which scores of Austrian 
scholars are co-operating. Dr. Mischler is the author of numerous 
publications, mostly of a statistical character. He is Director of the 
Statistical Office of Styria. 


Dr. ADOLPH VON WENKSTERN, who has been appointed ‘ Extra- 
ordinary ’ Professor of Political Economy and Finance at the Imperial 
University of Tokio to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Professor 
Ugo Eggert, is a native of East Prussia. He is the author of a careful 
article on Le Play in Schmoller’s Jahrbuch for 1894. 


F. H. Gippinas, of Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
Professor of Sociology in the Faculty of Political Science, Columbia 
College, New York, 1894. He is the author of Profit-Sharing, 1886; 
the Theory of Capital, 1890; the Sociological Character of Political 
Kconomy, a paper read at the second annual meeting of the American 
economic Association in Boston, 1889, dealing with a conception of 
‘ political economy as a science of organic phenomena’; ‘the study of 
this economic action of the social organism through its self-conscious- 
ness’; ‘the reaction of production and distribution on the social 
organism,’ and similar conceptions. 


Miss Lucy DEANE and Miss ADELAIDE M. ANDERSON have been 
appointed inspectors of workshops and factories. Miss Deane has the 
National Health Society’s diploma, and is one of their most successful 
lecturers. She has also had experience which specially fits her for the 
position, having been_up to the present time inspector of workshops and 
workplaces in Kensington. Miss Anderson was educated at Girton. 


THE annual meeting of the British Economie Association will take 
place on Wednesday, June 27th, at 8 p.m. in the Lecture Theatre 
of the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London; Pro- 
fessor J. S. Nicholson will give an address on Political Economy and 
Journalism. The Rt. Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, M.P., will occupy the 
chair. 


A piscoursE by Professor Nicholson will also be a feature of 
the British Association at Oxford at an evening meeting on the 
13th August, when his theme will be Historical Progress and Ideal 
Socialism. 








RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


The Economic Review. 
April, 1894. 


Moral Threads in Social Webs. Rev. E. 8. Tatnot, D.D. A Defence 
against Sweating. Henry W. Wotrr. 


Three Months in the London Milk Trade. ANonxyMous. 
Reveals several tricks of trade, such as mixing ‘ anatto,’ a vegetable 


oD 
dye, with the milk, selling foreign eggs as new-laid, supplying ordinary 
milk as ‘nursery milk,’ &c. Honesty, according to the writer’s ex- 
perience, is not the best policy in the milk trade. 


Christianity and the Charity Organization Society. Rev. Canon S. A. 
Barnett. The Proposed Industrial Union of Employers and 
Employed. T. W. Busan. 

Commercial Morality. S. B. Bouton. 

A vindication of commercial morality—against the attacks made 
on it in the Economic Review—by one who describes himself as a 
‘ Christian Political Economist,’ with a rejoinder by Mr. J. Carter. 
Socialism according to Bebel. StpNeéy Bau. 


A full exposition and criticism of the work reviewed in the March 
number of the Economic JOURNAL. 


A review of Professor J. S. Nicholson’s Money, by Mr. L. R. 
Phelps, contains some weighty objections to bimetallism. A review of 
the Industries of Russia, by Mr. E. Cannan, shows (inter alia) how 
little has been effected by Protection in a case very favourable for the 
artificial stimulation of manufacturers; since in Russia agricultural 
operations are suspended during many months; and an increase of 
manufacturing industry might draw largely on this wasted fund. The 
review of Messrs. W. Morris and Bax’s Socialism also deserves 
notice. 


Journal of the Statistical Society. 


March, 1894. 


The Perils and Protection of Infant Life. Hucu R. Jones. Ocean High- 
ways : their bearing on the food and wages of Great Britain. Right 
Hon. Lord Geo. Haminton. Ocean Highways: Approaches to 
the United Kingdom. Str Rawson Rawson, K.C.M.G. 


The prices of Commodities in 1893 are discussed by Mr. A. Sauer- 
beck in the Miscellanea. The index-number for all (forty-five) com- 
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modities in 1893 was 68 (the basis being the average prices for the 
years 1867-77 taken as 100); the same as in 1892. The monthly 
index-numbers during 1893 fluctuate between 69 and 67. The monthly 
index-number for February 1894, the latest on record, is also the 
lowest : namely 65. These figures are obtained by the use of the 
ordinary arithmetic mean. If account be taken of the importance of 
each article, the index-number for 1893 becomes 67:7. It is remarkable 
that the same result is obtained from two somewhat different sets of 
data as to the quantities. The median (as determined by the present 
writer) is 66. The following ten-year averages ‘ give the best picture 
of the gradual movement of the average prices of whole periods.’ The 
index-number for 68-77 being 100, that for 1874-83 is 90, for 1875-84 
is 87. The series from 1874-83 to 1884-93 is 90, 87, 85, 82, 79, 78, 
76, 75, 74, 72, 71. 


The Fortnightly Review. 
March, 1894. 


A Poor Man's Budget. W.M. J. Wiwutams. 

A long and elaborate argument in favour of abolishing indirect 
taxation (at all events on all articles except alcoholic liquors and 
tobacco) and of a graduated income tax and graduated death duties 
levied equally on realty and personalty. The writer would have the 
Treasury resume the moiety of the probate duty now paid over to the 
local authorities. 


Railway Development at Home and Abroad. J. STEPHEN JEANS. 

A survey of the development of railways at home and throughout 
the world, and a summary of the causes which tend to promote or 
delay further construction. The cost of construction has usually 
exceeded the estimate, and the profits have been low on the average. 
The experience of the United States shows the effect of low rates 
in developing traffic, but the circumstances there are peculiar. 

Fabian Economics. (Second Paper.) W. H. Mattock. 

‘The service which the Socialists have rendered by insisting on the 
necessity of applying the historical method has been only equalled by 
the failure which has attended their own application of it.’ The 
phenomena to which Socialists refer as proofs of the evolution of 
Socialism out of Individualism would be impossible without the 
existence of private property. Again the history of past ages shows 
that the many have always been controlled by the few who possessed 
the kind of ability most requisite at any given time. All the enter- 
prises which the State has successfully undertaken are characterised by 
extreme simplicity, and are such that it is desirable that they should be 
monopolies. 


April. 


Mr. Mallock’s Trumpet Performance. G. BERNARD SHAW. 

The business of society ‘is to get the use of ability as cheaply as it 
can for the community, giving the able man just enough advantage to 
keep his ability active and efficient.’ The price of ability depends not 
on merit but on supply and demand. It also depends on social 
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conditions. The present competition of able men for posts in the 
public service shows how low the price may become. Able men would 
be in demand and would exercise power in a Socialist state as well as 
at the present day. 


Woman and Labour. Kart Pearson. 

As Professor Karl Pearson is distinguished among Socialists by 
recognizing the danger of over-population, so he is distinguished 
among the advocates of Woman’s Rights by recognizing the facts of 
sex. He thinks that ‘the advanced woman of the near future will be 
as thorough a Socialist as she is now an out-and-out Individualist.’ For 
she will not accept as the principle of distribution a competition in 
which she is handicapped by her sex. 

‘The woman of the future will demand such conditions for her labour as shall 
practically handicap the competition of the unmarried with the married woman 
and of man with woman, The justification for this will not be sought in chivalry 
towards the ‘“‘weaker’”’;. . . it will be simply based upon the recognition that 
—" child-bearing activity is essentially part of her contribution to social 
needs. 

‘From the social standpoint the problem whether woman has the brain or the 
arm of man is as purely idle as the question whether Jones or Robinson is intel- 
lectually or physically the inferior. It is the obviously best social policy to get the 
maximum of efficient work out of bot Jones and Robinson.’ 

That leading women have hitherto been extreme individualists, claim- 
ing merely ‘ equality of opportunity,’ has resulted from the accident 
that they did not represent the average of their sex. They were 
exceptional women for whom ‘the average male was not a subject of 
overwhelming interest, and matrimony was not a prominent factor of 
their thoughts.’ Those who have ‘ seemed to see woman’s freedom in 
development of an asexual type’ obtain no countenance from the author 
of The Ethics of Freethought. 


May. 
The Mines (Hight Hours) Bill. D. A. THomas, M.P. 

A summary of the arguments against the Eight Hours Bill. The 
writer calls attention to a trial of the eight hours’ day in the Rhondda 
Valley which resulted in a diminished output, and to the very unequal 
amounts of labour required to get the same quantity of coal in different 
districts. 

A Socialist in a Corner. W.H. Matnock. 

A reply to Mr. Shaw’s article in the April number. The writer 
dwells on the importance of the admission that the greater part of 
existing wealth is due to ability, and asks whether ability can be 
induced to exert itself without the hope of exceptional reward. 


Contemporary Review. 
April, 1894. 
The Financial Crisis in Italy. M. G. MubHatn, 
The writer seeks to establish by statistics the following proportions : 


(1) the public expenditure has been excessive, (2) the public debt has 
been increased in an alarming manner, (3) the outlay on the army and 
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navy is beyond the resources of the kingdom, (4) it is impossible to 
increase the revenue by further taxation. On the other hand much 
has been done to provide schools, roads and railways. With economic 
administration the resources of Italy are enough to ensure a great 
future. 


Nineteenth Century. 
May, 1894. 


The Profits of Coal-Pits. G. P. BippEr, Q.C. 


The writer insists upon the fluctuations of prosperity in the coal 
trade and the burthen of the fixed charges. Tonnage and not price, he 
says, must be the primary factor in determining the profit and there- 
fore the amount of wages the coal-owner can afford to pay. Wages he 
estimates to amount to nearly 70 per cenv. of the cost of production. 


The National Review for March contains an interesting family 
budget ‘furnished by a family man,’ with a wife and three children, 
who lives on £700 a year three and a half miles from Piccadilly. 
Here are some of the items: rent, £65; food and drink, £254; 
wages, £54; clothing, £50. 


In the Australian Economist of -February and March the discussion 
on the economic position of women, initiated, as we noticed in our 
last number by Miss Macdonald, is continued. Professor Walter 
Scott, affirming that the vocation of wife and mother will continue to 
be one at least of the legitimate vocations of women, denies that ‘to 
double the available working population’ is a possible policy. On the 
competition of amateurs he has the courage to express himself thus :— 

‘Where the amateur does equally good work with those who depend on their 
work for their living it seems hard on her to forbid her to take such work and to 
earn such wages as the market will afford. . . to say to her “you must not do the 
work which you could do well and would find your happiness in doing; you must 
pass your life in laborious idleness instead ; because otherwise you would be depriv- 
ing of a possible appointment some woman who has no income.”’’ 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
April, 1894. 


A Universal Law of Economic Variation. J.B. Cuarx. The English 
Railway Rate Question. James Mavor. The Bimetallist Com- 
mittee of Boston and New England. KE. B. ANprews. 

[The party who believe that ‘the restoration of silver is indispens- 
able to the proper progress of civilization’ are advancing in a way 
calculated to ‘assure the English bimetallists in their gallant and 
gaining fight.’| 


Alexander Hamilton and Adam Smith. E.G. Bourne. The Anglo- 
Saxon ‘ Township. W.J. ASHLEY. 
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Political Science Quarterly (Columbia College). 
March, 1894. 
The Banks and the Panic of 1893. A. D. Noves. 


British Local Finance. G. H. BLUNDEN. 


Part I., relating to England and Wales (to be continued in the 
June number), is largely occupied with history and description of the 
present system. Chapter IV. contains a theory of the incidence of 
rates : that rates levied in respect of the occupation of houses fall (in 
normal circumstances) finally on the occupiers (compare the author’s 
article in the Economic JournAL for December, 1892). The incidence 
in respect of shops and other business premises is also discussed, and is 
held to be partly on owners and partly on occupiers. The orthodox 
view that the incidence of rates levied in respect of farm lands is upon 
the owner is upheld, but there are some observations as to the effect 
of the fall in the prices of agricultural produce which may deserve 
notice. 


The Village in India. Proressor W. J. ASHLEY. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
March, 1894. 


Idea of Justice in Political Economy. Gustav ScHMOLLER, 

‘ Why are economic transactions often called just or unjust?’ This 
is the question that Professor Schmoller answers in forty pages. A 
specimen must here suffice. Sect. III. begins with the inquiry ‘ whether 
the distribution of income and wealth is felt to be just or unjust at all, 
and under what circumstances and conditions?’ The answer is that 
distribution is judged to be just or unjust so far as it depends on human 
actions and customs as distinguished from natural causes and chance. 
Such judgments relate to the differences between classes rather than 
individuals ; the question is not whether Tom makes more than Dick 
in the same business, but whether the average earnings of labourers, 
farmers, &c., are justified. The writer mentions some of the principles 
on which it has been sought to have just distribution : equality, quantity 
of common labour, quality of labour (education and talent), ‘ reasonable 
needs’ (the social democratic platform). He strongly dissents from 
the last, the result of the ‘ victory of vulgarity and rudeness.’ 

‘With his needs a man serves himself only; with his labour, his virtue, his 
accomplishments, he serves mankind, and these determine the judgment which 
esteems as just. 

‘Talent and knowledge, virtues and accomplishments, merit, in short, is 
considered.’ 

In conclusion (p. 40) ‘What is the result?’ Apparently certain 
philosophical propositions as to the origin and predominance of the idea 
of justice; but no criterion for determining what is just or not. 


Classification of Land. Russrytn H. Curtis. American Life In- 
surance Methods. Mites M. Dawson. felation of Taxation to 
Monopolies. Emory R. JoHNson. 
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Revue d Economie Politique (Paris). 
January, 1894, 


L’ Evolution Economique dans Vhistoire. Cu. Favre. De la tendance 
dans le mouvement économique actuel. Cu. Bopix. Le Conflit de la Sou- 
veraineté Fédérale et locale aux Etats-Unis d’ Amérique. Léon Duautr. 


February. 

L’ Economie politique, la théorie et sa Méthode (to be continued). 
G. ScumotueR. [A duplicate of the author’s article in the Dictionary 
of Political Economy edited by Professors Conrad and Lexis.} De la 
véforme des caisses dépargne. M. Moneaix. Sur organisation de 
Vindustrie de la soie d Venise dans le moyen-age. Dr. R. Brocwio 
p’ AJANO. 

March. 
Les deux directions de la Sociologie Contemporaine. MANEL BERNEs. 
La protection des intéréts économiques de la femme mariée. 
Paut CauweEs. 

The programme of the Association called L’Avant-Courriére, that the 
married woman should have the right to receive the product of her 
own work, is discussed in the light of existing laws. 

La mésure des transformations de la valeur de la monnaie. 
Rost. ZUCKERKANDL. 

A good statement of some of the principles governing the use of 
index numbers of that measure which is defined by securing a constant 
quantity of commodities regardless of increase in the productivity in 
labour. It is well observed that it commits us in the case of raised 
prices with decreased productivity to give the creditor the product of 
a larger share of labour. A bibliography is appended. 

La loi d égalité et les magasins généraux, Lucien Kocu. 

The wisdom of the legislation which forbids discrimination in favour 
of some customers is doubted on the ground that, a fixed clientéle being 
specially advantageous to large establishments, reductions to habitués 
are reasonable. The discussion throws much light on the nature of 
competition, and the policy of regulating it. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik. 
March, 1894. 


Die Lehre vom Ursprunge des Geldes. Dr. W. Lorz. Der deutsche 
Getreidehandel (Fortsetzung). Kurt WIEDENFELD. 


To the Miscellanies Professor Lexis contributes thirty-four pages of 
small German print,—some 18,000 words—upon monetary questions ; 
with special reference to twenty-four recent publications. The stupen- 
dous mass defies analysis; the following points emerge as specially 


important. 
Professor Lexis begins by considering the question of gold- 
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production, in which he anticipates, with Suess, a great diminution in 
the future. He then considers the danger of an immediate apprecia- 
tion in view of the requirements of different nations for gold as 
currency. The principal danger is from India; the introduction of 
a genuine gold standard in India would not be possible without a 
serious disturbance of the European gold currencies. Even the entry 
of India into a bimetallic union would have similar effects; HKurope 
could not stand the consequent stream of gold towards the East. 

As to the ratio between gold and silver which bimetallism should 
adopt, Professor Lexis agrees with Boissevain, that any other ratio 
than 153} would demand a sacrifice not to be expected from the 
countries of the Latin League; while at the same time he thinks that 
with the existing relations of supply and demand that ratio could not 
be sustained. Professor Lexis admits, however, that Professor 
Wagner holds the old ratio to be practicable. 

We have not space to follow Professor Lexis in considering pro- 
posals for enlarging the use of silver, or for diminishing its production. 

We may distinguish Dr. Hertzka’s proposal to take as the standard 
a mixture of gold and silver in certain proportions of weight—a pro- 
posal which may be compared with that which Professor Marshall 
laid before the Precious Metals Commission. Professor Lexis replies 
to some objections. Still he regards the scheme as more complicated 
(noch verwickelter) than bimetallism, and on account of its strangeness 
(fremdartigkeit) less easily adopted by the State and public opinion. 

Among the authorities reviewed, Bamberger is conspicuous as op- 
posing not only genuine bimetallism, but every measure designed to 
raise the value of silver. 

Considering the controversy concerning ‘ scarcity of gold,’ Professor 
Lexis rules that it is not possible by the resources of statistics to dis- 
tinguish between intrinsic change in the value of gold and changes in 
the conditions of production and transport. One can only affirm that 
the general level of prices has risen or fallen, but concerning the causes 
of this movement nothing can be learnt from the statistics of prices. 
With regard to the economic significance of the fall of prices, Professor 
Taussig’s weighty judgment is recorded. ‘ The fall in prices is compen- 
sated for in the increase in the productivity of labour. Entrepre- 
neurs have no ground for complaint, the increased productivity of 
work in consequence of the improvements of technique afford them 
a compensation for the lowering of prices.’ 





Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft. (Tubingen.) 
Vol 50. No. 3. 


Gesetz und Budget, Fricker. Ueber die weitere Entwickelung dei 
Gemeinde Steuerwesens, F. ApickEs. Zur Errichtung des Handwerks 
and der Landwirtschaftskammern, Dr. A. ScHAFFLE. Die selbsténdige 
Enstehung des deutschen Konsulats, L. Wisser. Nochmal zu Marx 
Wertheorie, Vv. SCHUBERT SOLDERN. 


No 4, April. 


Die Unehelichen Kinder in Berlin und ihr Schutz, J. NEuMANN. 
China und die Silber Crisis, J. GRuNzEL. (Among the Miscellanies.) 
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Giornale degli Economisti. 
February, 1894. 


I Viglhetti di scorta delle Banche di Enmissione, G. B. Savini. 
DL’ Insurrezione Siciliana. Stcuuus. 


Di aleuni teoremi fundamentali della teoria matematica dell’ imposta. 
Enrico Barone. 


Employing a construction like Gossen’s to determine the point 
at which the cost of production of the last increment will just balance 
its utility, the writer demonstrates with beautiful clearness that (1), in 
case of a contribution independent of the quantity produced, one will 
increase production and restrain consumption; (2) in case of a con- 
tribution proportional to the amount produced, one will increase or 
diminish production according as the proportion of the product left in 
the hands of the producer (i—t, where ¢ is the fraction forming the 
tax) is greater or less than the elasticity of the curve of utility at the 
point of intersection with this and the cost curve ; (3) that point on the 
demand curve at which the product of the price and quantity demanded 
at that price is a maximum being defined as Cournot’s point ; if the 
cost curve is on the left of Cournot’s point, the contribution will 
diminish the production ; if to the right of the point, the contribution 
may or may not increase the production. 


March. 
LT’ Esposizione finanziaria. Ua Drrizione. 


Di aleuni teoremi fundamentali della teoria matematica dell’ imposta 
E. Barone. 


I Moti di Sicilia. La Loaata. 


Includes a diary of the recent Sicilian outbreaks which began (if we 
exclude two premonitory risings in January and June, 1893) about the 
middle of October last, giving a register of the exciting cause, mode of 
‘explosion’ and mode of repression in each case. The causes were 
very various, but fiscal grievances (both ‘taxes’ and oct7o7) preponderated. 
These, however, were mere pretexts for utterance on the part of the 
people of the deep brooding consciousness of ill-being, of class-anti- 
thesis, social responsibility, and belief in the ‘contingency’ of social 
evils, which are the fruit of Socialist propaganda, although the Socialist 
party neither wished for nor aided the outbreaks. 


Tariffa daziaria di aleuni principali Generi di Consumo in vigore nei 
Comuni chiusi della Sicilia. 

A table of Excise, imposed by State, Commune, or both, on wine, 
meat, flour, bread, paste (macaroni, etc.), rice, olive oil, petroleum, 
sugar, salt, coffee, cheese, salt fish, fresh fish, fruit, vegetables and 
charcoal in Sicily. 

No. 14.—VOo.t. Iv. €.¢ . 
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April. 
La Questione delle otto Ore di Lavoro (continued). L. ALBERTINI. 


L’Azione dello Stato sul Corso dei Cambi e Criteri dell’ Amminis- 
trazione italiana. R. Benini. Dati e Note sull’ Esercizio dei pubblici 
Servizi comunali. A. Rappr. La Cristi in Sicilia (continued). 
ViscontE Compes De LeEstrADE. Giudizii di Francesco Ferrara 
intorno ad aleuni Economisti italiani (conclusion). T. Fornart. 
Previdenza. C. Bortont. 


May. 
A proposito delle Indagine del Fisher (continued). E. Barone. 


A discussion of Professor Irving Fisher’s mechanical illustrations 
of economic theory. 


La Crist in Sicilia (conclusion). Visconte Compes Dr Lesrrape. 


The Giornale here concludes its reproduction of M. de Lestrade’s 
sympathetic and first-hand inquiry into the causes of the Sicilian riots 
from the Journal des Economistes. The author’s conclusion in most 
general terms is that the outbreaks were the result, not of any 
‘Socialist’ conspiracy, but of misgovernment making absolutely in- 
tolerable a state of affairs already not easy to bear, but borne hitherto 
with a resignation inculeated by lunghi secoli di rude ed incivili domina- 
zione. Sicily (the Ireland of Italy), with ignorant landed proprietors, 
middlemen and labourers earning on an average a few centimes a day, 
has hitherto been able to keep itself, but it cannot afford to contribute 
to a ‘grand national’ policy. The crisis is purely agrarian and a 
struggle for very life. The exactions of the dowane in Southern and 
Central Italy are absolutely murderous (micidiali) to Sicilian agri- 
culture and to Sicilian commerce. If Italy is the most heavily taxed 
country in Europe, Sicily has been paying, in proportion to its 
resources, four times as much as other Italian districts. It is gasping 
for relief from the State and for capital to develop its resources. 


La Questione delle otto Ore di Lavoro (conclusion), UL. ALBERTINI. 


Le Economie militari. T. M. 
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NEW BOOKS 


ATKINSON (Epwarp). The Financial Outlook. An Address made 
before the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York. New 
York: Press of the Chamber of Commerce, 1894. 


Breeton (H. R.). The Case for Monetary Reform. London: 
Effingham Wilson and Co. 


[Advocates bimetallism.] 


Brentano (L.). Hours and Wages in relation to Production. 
Translated by Mrs. William Arnold. 


GEORGE (E. Monson). The Silver and Indian Currency Questions, 
treated in a Practical Manner. London: Effingham Wilson and Co. 
1894. 65 pp. Is. 3d. 


Gippixs (H. ve B.). The Economics of Commerce. London: 
Methuen and Co. 1894. 

[The writer has attempted the difficult task of popularizing a subject of which 
Mill wrote that it ‘‘ cannot possibly be made elementary.”’] 


Gipss (Herzsert C.). A Bimetallic Primer. London: Effingham 
Wilson and Co. 8vo. 106 pp. Is. 


[A simple and forcible restatement of the arguments in favour of bimetallism.] 


Heum (Euan). The Joint Standard: A Plain Exposition of 
Monetary Principles and of the Monetary Controversy. London: 
Maemillan. Pp. 220. 

[A very able plea for Bimetallism, The chapters relating to our trade with India 
deserve special attention.] 


Kipp (Benjamin). Social Evolution. London: Macmillan and Co. 


MAcFrARLANE (C. W.). The History of the General Doctrine of Rent 
in German Economics. Leipsic: G. Fock. 8vo., pp. 61. 1:20 m. 


McKenna (Sir Josern). Silver: The Burning Question of the 
Century. Chapman. ls. 


Raz (Joun). Hight Hours for Work. London: Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 


Russia, the Industries of, Manufactures and Trade, with a general 
Industrial Map. Editor of English Translation, John Martin Crawford, 
St. Petersburg. 1893. Vols. 1., ii. and v. 


Saxton (Masor-GreneRAL G. H., F.G.8.). Table of Decimal Coin- 
age, with Explanatory Notes for the Use of Schools, &e. London: 
Gibbings and Co. 2d. 
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Seyp (Eryest). The Silver Question in 1893. A Simple Ex- 
planation. London: Effingham Wilson and Co. 81 pp. 1s. 6d. 


[Addressed to the ‘average reader,’ this pamphlet expresses the ordinary argu- 
ments in favour of bimetallism.] 


Smart (Wiuu1AM). Miners’ Wages and the Sliding Scale. Glasgow : 
James Maclehose and Sons, Publishers to the University, 1894. 


Sretuine (T. C.). A Treatise on Trusts and Monopolies. London : 
Street. 8vo. 16s. 


Statesman’s Yearbook. Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the World for the Year 1894. Edited by J. Scott Keltie. 
Thirty-first annual publication. London: Macmillan and Co. 

[The 1894 edition is distinguished by the care with which the naval statistics of 
the principal countries of the world have been revised. An essay on ‘Customs 
Valuations in different Countries ’ will be useful to the statistician.] 


SrokEs (Anson PHEtrs). Joint Metallism. Putnam’s Sons, 


THompson (Wm.). A Prospectus of Socialism. W. Reeves. 
Wess (BEATRICE AND SripNEy). The History of Trade Unionism. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 8vo. 558 pp. 


[This important contribution to economic history will be reviewed in the next 
number of the Economic Journal.] 


Brooks (J. G.). Compulsory Insurance in Germany. Fourth 


Special Report of the Department of Labour. Washington : Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 8vo. 370 pp. 


Brovucu (W.). The Natural Law of Money. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 8vo. $1.00. 


[A general discussion of monetary subjects, including paper money and bi- 
metallism ; and ending with an account of the American crisis of 1893.] 


Commons (J. R.). Social Reform and the Church. With an intro- 
duction by R. T. Ely. New York: T. J. Crowell and Co. 8vo. 
186 pp. 75 cents. 


[Seven essays on social and political subjects—partly in their connection with 
clergymen and religion.] 


Davis (J. P.). The Union Pacific Railway. A Study in Railway 
Politics, History, and Economies. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs and Co. 
8vo. 250 pp. $2.00 

[A careful history of the railway, with especial reference to the earlier history of 
transcontinental railway projects, and to the period of construction, 1865-69.] 


Forp (W. C.). Wool, and Manufactures of Wool. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 8vo. 698 pp. 
[Statistics on the imports and production of woo] and woollens in the United 


States, prepared under the direction of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Treasury Department. A continuation of a similar report issued in 1884.] 
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Houanner (J. H.). The Cincinnati Southern Railway: a Study 
in Municipal Activity. Johns Hopkins University Study. Baltimore 
Johns Hopkins Press. 116 pp. $1.00. 

[An account of the railway built by the City of Cincinnati towards the south, 
and later leased to a corporation.] 
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SEPTEMBER, 1894 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BRITISH 
ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 


THE fourth annual meeting of the British Economic Association was 
held in the Geological Museum, Jermyn Street, London, on the 
27th of June, 1894. After the formal presentation of the Auditors’ 
Report and Balance Sheet, and the unopposed re-election of the Officers 
and Council, with the substitution of Mr. T. H. Elliott and Prof. H. S. 
Foxwell as Trustees in the place of Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P., and 
Mr. Henry Hobhouse, M.P., the President (the Right Hon. G. J. 
Goschen, M.P.) left the chair, which was then taken by the Right Hon. 
A. J. Balfour, M.P. Among those present were Professors Cunning- 
ham, Edgeworth, Foxwell, Nicholson, and Sidgwick, Sir W. Houlds- 
worth, M.P., Sir Rawson Rawson, Mrs. 8. Bryant, Miss Dendy, Miss 
Foley, Miss Davenport-Hill, Miss Mabel Hill, Messrs. P. Benton, A. 
K. Connell, T. H. Elliott, H. Higgs, H. McNiel, J. B. Martin, J. E. C. 
Munro, A. M. Ogilvie, J. M. Robertson, D. F. Schloss, and Algernon 
Turnor, C.B. 

Professor J. S. Nicholson read the following paper on Political 
Economy and Journalism :— 


It is a matter of common remark that the serious questions 
which at the present time attract most attention in the press are 
of an economic character. There are, for example, the endless 
disputes between labour and capital and the varied proposals for 
conciliation and other remedies; there are the schemes for em- 
ploying the unemployed and extending relief to the poor; taxa- 
tion both local and imperial is steadily advancing ; commission 
follows commission to inquire into the depression of trade in 
general or of agriculture in particular, or to investigate the causes 
and consequences of the recent monetary disturbances; even 
the old controversies between free trade and protection, large and 
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small farms, and similar opposites renew their quarrelsome youth, 
and, not to weary you with familiar details, every branch of 
journalism—daily and weekly, secular and religious—is constantly 
occupied with economic problems. 

This growth of public interest in practical economic questions, 
of which the journalistic attention is the most certain sign, has 
not been accompanied by a corresponding extension of the 
systematic study of political economy as a science. People who 
take up with eagerness some particular question pay no regard to 
the principles and theories of the subject as a whole; just as 
other people like gardening and flower-shows, but not botany. 
This indifference to political economy in its broader aspects is of 
comparatively recent growth. Thirty years ago it was commonly 
studied by thoughtful men, and especially by those who were 
called upon, by speech or writing, to instruct or advise the public. 
Political economy was regarded as the one branch of social science 
that rested on sure foundations, and the laws of political economy 
were referred to with a respect that sometimes bordered on super- 
stition. It is then surely remarkable that this interest in the 
theory should have declined precisely during the period when 
economic problems have come more and more to the front. 

I do not for a moment mean to imply that the general theory 
of political economy has ceased to be studied. During this very 
period every branch of the theory has been investigated with a 
critical precision that was never before attempted. The journal 
of this association and the corresponding reviews in other 
countries bear constant testimony to the labours of scientific 
economists. But my point is that the subject as a whole is not 
studied to the same extent as formerly by those who take an 
active part in public affairs, and especially by journalists, and yet 
it may be questioned if it was ever more important for journalists 
to make asystematic study of political economy. For one person 
who reads a solid book there are thousands who read regularly 
articles in newspapers. It is these articles that to a large extent 
—probably to a larger extent than the Church, public meetings, and 
all other similar influences—mould popular opinion, which again in 
its turn moulds legislation and governmental action. <A propor- 
tionately grave responsibility rests upon the writers, a responsi- 
bility that cannot be transferred to the readers. A writer in the 
press who spreads false ideas—although merely from careless 
ignorance—injures the health of the nation as much as a man who 
by careless ignorance spreads a fever. 

I have used the term ‘ false’ ideas with much hesitation, for I 
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know you will at once translate it into Greek, and I shall be 
accused of inviting the journalist to suppress economic heterodoxy 
and to inculcate the orthodox faith. I should as soon think of 
inviting the clergy of all denominations to accept the same creed 
as regards the world to come as of inviting the journalists of all 
classes to write the same things on the interests of this world. I 
say at once that I have not the slightest intention of using an 
occasion of this kind for the purpose of advocating opinions of 
which I approve or of decrying the opinions of others. I am 
neither so presumptuous nor so foolish as to insinuate even 
indirectly to journalists how they should manage their business— 
of all forms of freedom the freedom of the press is in these days 
the most fundamental, and by freedom I do not mean only freedom 
from the law but freedom under the law—freedom from all forms 
of custom and authority that are weighty only because they are 
petrified. But there is a sense in which, with all possible scope 
for freedom, we may all agree that there are false ideas which 
are against the public interest. Such are all the ideas which 
come from not weighing the evidence as regards the facts, from 
not carefully analysing the facts, and from rushing to conclusions 
that the facts will not support. Such are all the ideas which 
arise from the associations entwined round words and names, 
from neglecting to observe, in the words of Locke, what ideas the 
words really stand for. And such too are the ideas which 
even when the facts and words are clear spring from incorrect 
reasoning. 

Now I make bold to say that there is only one way of getting 
rid of false ideas of this kind, and that is by systematic study and 
careful preliminary training. 

My object then is to impress upon journalists the advantage, 
and I would almost say the duty, of becoming thoroughly familiar 
with economic methods and principles apart from the particular 
problems with which they are called upon to deal. I do not ask 
them to get up a creed or to look up the best interpretation 
of disputed texts, or to quote authorities with an appearance of 
relevancy. It would be strange indeed if, whilst pleading to the 
utmost of my power for industrial liberty, I should seek to fetter 
it where it is most needed—namely, in journalistic enterprise. 
All I ask is that journalists should recognise the difficulty and 
complexity of social problems, that they should admit they cannot 
be settled offhand, and that, on the contrary, they call for the 
strongest efforts of the most highly trained minds even for 
adequate discussion. 
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It is then, I think, matter for grave regret that the study of 
political economy in its general aspects has not kept pace with the 
attention given to particular problems. The consequence is that 
the latter do not receive the searching criticism which they need 
—whether eventually accepted or not. People are content with 
the immediate apparent effect, and leave out of consideration 
effects which, though not so obvious, may soon prove to be more 
important. 

The present attitude of journalism to scientific economics 
is at any rate, compared with that of the previous generation, 
one of indifference, and in the first place it seems desirable to 
offer some explanation of the change. The causes are varied and 
complex. 

The most important is probably the persistent misrepresenta- 
tion by popular writers of the teachings of eminent economists. 
Carlyle in a severe attack of dyspepsia, physical and mental, 
applied the term dismal to the men and the thing, forgetting or 
ignorant of the high eulogium passed on Adam Smith by Robert 
Burns. Mr. Ruskin tortured his imagination and the English 
language to express his loathing for what nobody ever was or ever 
wrote—the economist to his view was a one-eyed flat fish with the 
side on which there was an eye always in the mud. 

It is hardly necessary to recall, and certainly not necessary to 
refute, the more particular calumnies with which economists were 
assailed. Malthus was supposed to recommend prudential im- 
morality and infanticide, and Ricardo was credited with the iron 
law of wages which made this supposed council of Malthus sweet 
and reasonable. Even Mill, in spite of his defence of socialism, 
was considered to be the champion of capital against labour ; 
whilst the father of them all—Adam Smith—the eulogist of the 
Navigation Laws and the advocate of Imperial Federation, was 
imagined to be the author of ‘peace at any price.’ I cannot 
refrain from quoting one passage which at any rate disposes of 
this delusion. ‘A coward, a man incapable either of defending 
or of revenging himself’—observe it is more than defence— 
‘evidently wants one of the most essential parts of the character 
of aman. He is as much mutilated and deformed in his mind 
as another is in his body, who is either deprived of some of its 
most essential members or has lost the use of them. ... Even 
though the martial spirit of the people were of no use towards 
the defence of the society, yet to prevent that sort of mental 
mutilation, deformity, and wretchedness, which cowardice neces- 
sarily involves in it from spreading themselves through the great 
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body of the people, would still deserve the most serious attention 
of government ; in the same manner as it would deserve its most 
serious attention to prevent a leprosy or any other loathsome and 
offensive disease, though neither mortal nor dangerous, from 
spreading itself among them.’ 

But although the abuse of the economists was as ill-founded 
as this specimen shows, it answered its purpose. Seeing that the 
essence of successful journalism is to be popular, it was only 
natural that a subject which was made to appear essentially un- 
popular should be either avoided or attacked. Political economist 
became a term of reproach. I well remember, soon after I came to 
Edinburgh, hearing one of my most genial colleagues protest with 
some warmth that he was not a political economist. The most 
remarkable feature, however, in this abuse of political economy 
is that even if it were well founded it would only apply to a small 
part of the subject. There is surely nothing dismal in tracing, as 
Adam Smith does, the different progress of opulence in different 
nations, and the causes of the transference of commercial supre- 
macy. And the progress of opulence is fundamental in all 
progress. In the words of the greatest living writer on the 
philosophy of history—Professor Flint: ‘The whole political 
and moral, intellectual and spiritual development of society 
depends on the economic phenomena and changes which it is the 
business of political economy to explain. The general historical 
movement of humanity cannot be understood by men who are 
insufficiently acquainted with the various phases of economic 
history and with the laws of economic facts. The growth of 
science and philosophy, the culture of art and literature, the 
development of morality and religion, have all indirectly contri- 
buted to make history what it is; but even collectively they have 
only in part determined its course, and have all been to a far 
greater extent than is commonly supposed dependent on conditions 
of an economic character. The sciences of history and of political 
economy are therefore so closely related that one of them cannot 
exist in any well-developed form when the other does not.’ 

It is true that history is toa large extent tragedy, and economic 
history is no exception; but we never approach—to take but one 





exaimple—the sickening horror of religious persecution. And on 
the other hand it is on the economic side that the reality of human 
progress is most marked. The nineteenth century cannot rival 
the sixteenth in painting, or sculpture, or poetry, and probably the 
highest development of all the fine arts was attained by the 
Greeks two thousand years before. But in everything that is 
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embraced under industrial progress we are immeasurably in 
advance of our predecessors. It will be said that pauperism still 
abounds in the richest nations; it is forgotten that we have 
abolished slavery and serfdom, put the curb on pestilence, and 
turned famine into a glut of food. A large part of our pauperism 
is itself a sign of progress; under ruder conditions the weakly 
members are enslaved or perish. Pauperism is part of the 
penalty we pay for liberty. Only abolish liberty, and in fifty 
modes you may abolish pauperism. 

But the term industrial covers much more than merely material 
progress. There is nothing more false than the opposition drawn 
between political economy and common sense-morality. The 
very soul of our present industrial system is good faith, and the 
road to success still lies through the old-fashioned virtues which 
we are ashamed to mention. 

Next to the gross misrepresentation of the teachings of the 
economists by popular writers, as a contributory cause of the 
neglect of economic study we may place the dissensions of 
economists themselves. Mill was succeeded by men of con- 
siderable critical ability, but they lacked the principal quality 
necessary for constructive work—the faculty, namely, of absorp- 
tion. The first requisite of originality is to thoroughly master 
the work already done, and to treat that work as a basis for 
further advance ; otherwise originality is only another name for 
ignorance. It was unfortunate for political economy that Cliffe 
Leslie and Jevons in different ways led people to suppose that the 
work of their predecessors was useless or unsound. Cliffe Leslie 
vastly overrated the value of the German historical method, and 
on the other hand equally exaggerated the supposed abstract and 
hypothetical character of English political economy. He was a 
voluminous correspondent, and his opinions were expressed even 
more strongly in his letters than in his published writings. Every 
one knows the mixed metaphor which Jevons divided between 
Mill and Ricardo, and his intention of adapting Adam Smith for 
a text-book so that their pernicious influence might be neutralised. 
Even Cairnes, who was nothing if not orthodox, delighted to 
emphasise his disagreements with Mill, though in most cases they 
arose from misunderstanding. 

The controversy on methods was transferred to principles. 
The theory of wages, which was fundamental in Mill’s work, was 
abandoned by that writer, but the change was never incorporated 
in his principles. Thorold Rogers separated the Ricardian theory 
of rent into a truism and two errors, and described with his usual 
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dogmatic bluntness the abstract political economy in general as a 
‘crude metaphysic.’ 

At length Professor Sidgwick appeared as a peacemaker, and 
announced that ‘the waves of disputation were in danger of 
submerging the really sound and valuable results of previous 
thought.’ He showed that the most abstract writers had also 
used history and induction, and that the historical school needed 
guiding principles. 

But it was not so easy to get rid of the popular impression 
that the old political economy had been abandoned by the new 
exponents of the science. 

This impression has been strengthened in quite recent years 
by the general adoption of a mass of new technical terms, and of 
the intricate refinements of the theory of utility. Our old friend, 
the man on the margin of cultivation, who gave such an appear- 
ance of unreality to Ricardo’s theory of rent, so that Mill was 
constrained to call it the pons asinorum of economics ; our old 
friend, like other patriarchs, has begotten an innumerable pro- 
geny of marginal increments. It is possible that the new 
developments and the new language may ultimately lead to 
greater scientific precision, but, if so, it will only be attained at 
the cost of popularity. 

Now it seems to me that on this point also the opinion 
of the older writers is the better. They hold that as far as 
possible the economist should use words in their popular sense. 
Amongst other advantages there is one that is of special interest 
in connection with my present subject. I have spoken hitherto 
only of the advantage the journalist may gain from scientific 
economics—and I shall have to return to this side of the question 
presently—but we must not overlook the indebtedness of political 
economy to journalism. When I was appointed to the chair in 
Edinburgh, Cliffe Leshe gave me two excellent pieces of advice. 
The first—I may say it is absolutely irrelevant to my present 
subject, but it is worth putting on record—was, if I felt in a 
difficulty in a lecture, to stop and ask the students some ques- 
tions ; and the second was to read the Times every day. 

Now for my own part I confess that I have learned as much 
political economy from newspapers as from books. There is 
nothing more interesting than to observe living examples of 
principles and tendencies. And we cannot pick up a newspaper 
without finding an economic problem, or at least a fresh illustra- 
tion. If there is one thing better for the economist after a 
mastery of principles than reading newspapers, it is writing 
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for them. But this intimate connection and reciprocal advan- 
tage will be lost if the economist conceals his thoughts in technical 
language. What journalist ever ventured in a leader to use 
the phrase ‘final utility,’ the very centre piece of the new 


terminology ? 

We seem then reduced to a pretty pass. For the purposes of 
journalism the old economists are considered too old. As one of 
my reviewers put it, Adam Smith is still more archaic than Mill. 
As a matter of fact, we have not yet caught up Adam Smith's 
programme, but people think we have, and that is enough. The 
new economists, on the other hand, are too new. The technical 
language which was intended of itself to show the limits of the 
application to practical problems has, in effect, concealed those 
limits, and as a consequence most journalists who have studied 
the new theories at all have simply looked up the answers with- 
out doing the work of the sums, and have quoted their authorities 
in a way which the latter would be the first to repudiate. 

I come now to the moral of this long argument. The main 
use of political economy to the journalist is not to provide him 
with the opinions of authorities upon practical questions, for the 
very good reason that in most cases these opinions are not 
directly applicable, owing to changes of circumstances. Adam 
Smith, for example, asserted that farmers could have nothing to 
fear from the freest importation of corn, and more generally that 
the freest importation of the rude produce of the soil could have 
practically no effect upon the agriculture of the country. But 
this opinion—as the context shows—was only valid, having regard 
to the means of communication and of transport, and to various 
other conditions. It would obviously be utterly wrong to use the 
authority of Adam Smith for the statement that British agricul- 
ture could not suffer from foreign competition. It would be easy 
to multiply cases in which the opinions of economists have been 
quoted without any reference to qualification, context, or circum- 
stance. And the effect of this misdirected appeal to authority 
has been simply to weaken that authority. 

The great difficulty of economic problems is their complexity, 
and the greatest merit of recent writers is their recognition 
of this complexity. Political economy lost its influence for the 
time being mainly because it had become stereotyped into a 
brief creed of simple dogmas. This was not the fault of the 
original writers. Nobody ever complained of the simplicity of 
Ricardo, or of the dogmatic brevity of Adam Smith. It was the 
necessity of putting free trade into popular war-cries and easy 
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parables in order to stimulate political action that was the prin- 
cipal cause. Fortunately we have again begun to recognise—for 


it is a revival and not a discovery—the complexity of economic 
questions, and the inter-action of economic forces. The recog- 
nition of this complexity carries with it the necessity of syste- 
matic training. To the untrained eye—to take an illustration— 
the problem of the accumulation of capital appears quite simple 
and natural, as simple and natural as the movement of the sun 
round the earth. But the sun does not move round the earth, 
nor is capital one of the natural fruits of it. 

This example might find a parallel in every branch of economic 
inquiry. Pauperism is complex, so is taxation, and the connec- 
tion between the two is still more complex. 

And the worst of it is, the examples are not imaginary, but 
are constantly recurring. The budget comes round every year, and 
the statesman must propose, and the press dispose ; the poor are 
always with us, and the journalist must be prepared to discuss the 
latest statistics and the newest remedies of pauperism. Let me 
again point the moral, and this time, if the phrase be permitted, | 
will take a low moral, of the ‘ honesty is the best policy ’ order. 

The journalist who has been trained in economic studies 
will have a readiness and variety of resource that his untrained 
rival will envy. Instead of being able to abuse the Government, 
he can abuse the budget itself, clause by clause. And it will not 
be that common sort of abuse that is equally available to the man 
in the street. All taxes are bad, even the oldest, and they all 
have bad consequences. ‘The most interesting shades of this 
badness are not obvious to the untrained eye, but when pointed 
out they afford a pleasant surprise like a picture puzzle. The 
journalist who has seriously studied finance will find his reward. 
He can show that a tax offends against four canons and twelve 
rules, and is condemned by whole chapters of experience. At 
this time of day there are no new taxes, it is only the amounts 
that are new, but he can give a shock of novelty to those who 
know no better, and the peculiarities of a bad tax are always 
interesting to the tax-payer. 

Conversely, if in the interests of party politics it is the duty of 
the journalist to defend the budget, he can show that taxes are 
necessary, that expenditure must grow with civilisation, that, in 
the words of Adam Smith, defence is of more importance than 
opulence, that equality of taxation means equality of sacrifice, 
and he can find precedents and examples that would do credit to 
a criminal lawyer. 
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And when all journalists who do budget articles on both sides 
of politics are well versed in the theory and history of taxation, 
we shall have the case placed before the public in all its aspects, 
and shall be spared the ignominy of seeing a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer having to become his own journalist. 

Perhaps, however, one of the greatest advantages that would 
follow from a wider study of the general subject by journalists 
would be that questions which are really of an economic character 
would be taken, to a much greater extent, out of the field of party 
politics. As it is,on many social and economic questions, states- 
men are supposed either to keep silence or to say certain things 
simply in the interests of their party. The consequence is that 
in some cases the discussion is inadequate and timid, and nothing 
is done, whilst in others it takes the form of a competition in 
generosity, and something is done a great deal too quickly. 

There is a recent example of the restraints sought to be im- 
posed on a party leader by the press, which illustrates very 
forcibly the need for greater breadth in the determination of 
the neutral zone between economics and politics. I refer, of 
course, to the attacks made upon Mr. Balfour for the expression 
of his views on the currency question. Now I make bold to say 
that there is no question before the public at present which is 
less of a party question. The practical interest to this country, 
that is to say, having regard to actual, immediate, visible interest, 
is centred in India. India is face to face with more debt or more 
taxes, and an increase of either means an increase of ‘discontent, 
and fortunately the discontent of India has not become, like that 
of Ireland, a party question. 

It is admitted on all sides that something must be done, but 
the difficulties are so great that they will tax all the statesman- 
ship of the country. Icannot conceive how, under these circum- 
stances, it should be thought desirable for our leading politicians 
to imitate the ostrich and silently swallow their newspapers and 
hide their heads in the sand. What the press ought to complain 
of is not that Mr. Balfour has spoken, but that other leaders have 
not spoken. We have had too much of the golden silence and 
too little of the silver speech. 

There is a branch of the journalistic art which would gain 
greatly from the study of political economy—the art, namely, of 
reviewing. So many books are published which deal directly or 
indirectly with economic questions that a reviewer might find it 
worth while to get up the subject simply for this purpose. He 
would then be able to lay on the praise in less uniform thickness, 
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or in the converse case to expose errors and plagiarisms in a way 
that would interest the general reader. Simple flattery or abuse 
in general terms is apt to become wearisome. It might even be 
contended with some appearance of plausibility that it is the 
duty of a reviewer to know something of the subject with which 
he has to deal. As it is, reviews occasionally appear in respect- 
able organs that can only be described as a disgrace to journalism. 
I read recently in a review that the French assignats were not 
depreciated through excessive issues, but simply through the dis- 
credit of the French government. Now, according to the best 
authorities, this Government had issued by the end of 1796 notes 
to the nominal value of £1,800 millions sterling, of which upwards 
of £1,400 millions were in circulation. Could any one with the 
slightest acquaintance with finance, theoretical, historical, or 
practical, suppose that, in a country like France at the time, 
such a mass of paper could be circulated without depreciation ? 
The same writer in the same article shows that he does not know 
even the meaning of the law of supply and demand. He appears 
to think that, because the Ricardian political economy has gone 
out of fashion, the laws of arithmetic no longer hold good. Now 
I ask, in the interests of the morality of journalism, is it fair for a 
man to condemn without reserve, under the cover of anonymity, a 
work on a quasi-technical subject of which he knows absolutely 
nothing ? 

It is, however, perhaps too much to expect a young man of 
advanced views to read any books except the most recent. | 
wish then to point out that economic training may be acquired 
by reading the newest and most popular books, if only the reader 
bears in mind the old adage about the new and the true and the 
rarity of the combination. One of the most useful modes of 
training is the detection of fallacies and contradictions, and the 
discovery of old truths disguised in new words. But to suppose 
that at least once a year a subject is to be revolutionised is to 
altogether over-estimate the originality and frequency of human 
genius. Swift once announced that two young gentlemen had 
discovered that there was no God, and to-day we are all agape 
because Mr. Kidd has discovered that there is a God, and that 
religion is the basis of civilisation. Mr. Kidd has expressed some 
old truths in a very fresh and remarkable way. But after all I 
question if his central idea was not put more vigorously by Burke. 
‘We know,’ wrote Burke, ‘ and, what is better, we feel inwardly 
that religion is the basis of civil society. We know, and it is our 
pride to know, that man is by his constitution a religious animal. 
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All persons possessing any portion of power ought to be strongly 
and awfully impressed with an idea that they act in trust, and 
that they are to account in that trust to the one great Master, 
Author, and Founder of Society.’ And again he says : ‘ One of the 
first and most leading principles on which the commonwealth 
and the laws are consecrated is that the temporary possessors and 
life-renters in it, unmindful of what they received from their 
ancestors, and what is due to posterity, should act as if they were 
the entire masters; that they should not think it among their 
right to cut off the entail or commit waste on the inheritance by 
destroying at their pleasure the whole original fabric of their 
society ; hazarding to those who come after them a ruin instead 
of a habitation, and teaching their successors as little to respect 
their contrivances as they had themselves respected the institu- 
tions of their forefathers. By this unprincipled facility of chang- 
ing the state so often and so much and in so many ways as there 
are floating fancies in fashion, the whole chain and continuity of 
the commonwealth would be broken. No one generation could 
link with another. Men would become little better than the flies 
of summer.’ 

There you have in Burke with the French Revolution blazing 
before him precisely the same idea which the expectation of a 
coming social revolution has forced upon Mr. Kidd. There are 
differences of course. Burke does not oppose religion to reason ; 
he is content to base it both on reason and instinct. It is worth 
observing also that he quotes in his favour Cicero, and Cicero in 
turn quotes Plato, and Plato possibly found the idea in ‘a wood 
near Athens,’ or more probably got it from a poet or an Egyptian. 

In conclusion, let me appeal to journalists to make a serious 
study of political economy, not merely for the power it will give 
them in treating practical questions—not merely because it will 
improve their professional capacity, but on the higher grounds of 
public duty. Every day we see events and hear proposals that 
threaten security and liberty, and with them the national well- 
being. The great restraining force is in the press; the press, it is 
hardly too much to say, has taken the place of the king’s peace. 
And similarly in reform, in improvement, in progress, it is to the 
press we look to give light and nourishment to the ideas that 


otherwise must perish at their birth. 

3ut freedom without knowledge is anarchy, and no man can 
discover for himself the result of the labours of generations of his 
fellows. The man of science who writes on microscopical germs 
finds it necessary to study his predecessors, and is it to be expected 
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that the highest and latest works of evolution, the civil societies 
of mankind, are to be understood by simply looking in a mirror, 
and neglecting the observations of previous writers? We can 
understand neither the past nor the future if we trust to our own 
unaided reason. The works of the dead are granaries stored with 
the harvests of the past and the seeds of the future. 


Referring to this paper, Mr. Balfour said— 


Professor Nicholson has undertaken a very formidable task— 
the task, namely, of proselytising the newspaper press of this 
country. For my own part, I never ventured upon any under- 
taking so audacious in character. (Laughter.) The newspaper 
press of this country is one of the institutions under which we 
live, which we submit to, which we profit by, which we suffer 
from (laughter), but which we do not criticise. (Laughter.) At 
all events that is the attitude which I have always taken up upon 
this important subject. But one comment I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to make upon the line which Professor Nicholson has taken 
to-night. He has assumed throughout his address that the writers 
in newspapers and the newspapers themselves fulfil in modern 
society a function analogous to that of the Church in earlier ages 
and of missionaries of the present time in less civilised com- 
munities. Well, I do not deny there may be some particle of 
truth in that view. 

But there is another view of the newspaper press which, | 
think, also has its element of truth. Now, what is a newspaper ? 
I presume it is, in the first instance, a commercial speculation 
requiring an enormous capital, great skill and dexterity in the 
management of that capital, and, like all other undertakings of a 
similar kind, those who run the concern have got to look to their 
customers. They do not exist primarily—or at all events I pre- 
sume the capitalist who provides the money does not exist—for 
the purpose of converting the people. He exists largely for the 
purpose of obtaining dividends, and I am not at all sure that 
Professor Nicholson is right in supposing that by practising sound 
economy dividends are likely to be increased. (Laughter.) Ihave 
always been profoundly interested in a paradox—an unsolved 
paradox, as I think it—which lies at the root of all these discus- 
sions. Political economy, if it is anything in the world, is a 
science. If it is not a science we exist—this society exists— 
in vain, for our object, that for which we exist, for which 
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we have come together, is to promote directly scientific investi- 
gations. 

Now, the public have never yet mixed themselves up in 
scientific investigations without spoiling the investigations and 
doing themselves a good deal of harm. Take medicine. Perhaps 
it is flattering medicine to describe it as a science; at all events 
those who pursue it do their best to pursue it on scientific prin- 
ciples. But directly the public mix themselves in it, directly 
party feeling, which is an essential element in all popular feeling, 
arises, you have the most paradoxical, and in some cases the most 
disastrous, results. Consider vaccination. Now I have never 
attempted to fathom the medical theory lying behind vaccination, 
to theorise on the subject as an expert, and therefore I look with 
a sort of remote interest on the quarrel between the doctors on 
the one hand, who think they have settled the matter in a 
scientific spirit, and that section of the people, on the other hand, 
who have not studied it in a scientific spirit at all, but are deter- 
mined that their feelings shall override science. Science has 
often been proved wrong ; instinctive, uneducated public feeling 
has in many cases been proved right. But I have no doubt that 
if you are going to allow questions of scientific interest to be 
decided by universal suffrage, you will not do much good to 
universal suffrage, and you will absolutely ruin science. For, 
though science is often wrong, it can only get right and develop 
itself in the direction of truth by being allowed free play, outside 
the influence of those popular forces which tend to divert it out 
of a scientific direction. Fortunately for us, the other branches 
of science, closely as they are connected with the development of 
civilisation, are so far beyond popular interest or knowledge that 
the public are ready to leave them alone. I suppose if we could 
make a true diagnosis of the causes which have produced the great 
social improvement and development of the last hundred or hun- 
dred and fifty years, we should put at the very head of these causes 
first the growth of scientific knowledge in mathematical, in physical, 
and in other directions. But the public who have profited by 
these labours hardly realise themselves how much they have pro- 
fited by them. At all events, they never venture to put their 
finger in the pie, or to suggest to the mathematical physicist or 
chemist what view he ought to take of the properties of matter, 
or the mode in which energy can most usefully be applied for the 
purposes of human nature, interest, and progress in these branches 
of science. The public have left the scientific man alone. They 
have but vaguely understood the character of his labours; they 
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have been content to profit by them without apprehending them. 
In political economy it has been and is now more and more 
different every day. It always has been different, and the differ- 
ence has emphasised itself day by day, and the result is that you 
do not leave the economist to work out his results in scientific in- 
dependence as you permit the chemist or the physicist; but the 
public insist on coming in at any moment and pronouncing on 
the results of labours, from which, therefore, they do not draw 
the full profit which they might draw. Ido not pretend to be 
able to see any solution of this difficulty. The idea that a demo- 
cracy—or without using the word democracy, which appears to 
suggest controversies which are far from our minds on the present 
occasion—the idea that any large body of public opinion can 
express views worth having on difficult economic subjects appears 
to me to be absurd. You have only to ask the first man in the 
street what hisviews are upon some very simple economic problem, 
not at all more difficult to understand than the fifth proposition 
of Euclid, and he will tell you those are abstract metaphysical 
discussions far above his ability, but that common sense tells him 
this or the other with regard to the practical issue. The man 
you meet in the streets is the man who rules our destinies, and 
whether our destinies are going to be better ruled under his 
scientific guidance than they would be if we were really permitted 
to profit by the unselfish scientific investigations of economists, I 
do not pretend to say. At all events, of this I despair. I do not 
believe that, in spite of Professor Nicholson’s address, we shall 
ever get newspapers, which are run on commercial principles, to 
insist upon their readers understanding scientific political economy. 
I do not believe you will ever get the public to take the trouble 
to master the real elements of the ‘problem, on which it may be 
in some cases that its own economical prosperity depends. 
Therefore, unless they will consent to follow the teaching of 
those who are prepared to devote their minds to these sub- 
jects, or unless, which is possible, the untutored instincts of 
the community—which is, I say, possible, though I think un- 
likely—are to be a better guide of public policy than are the 
carefully thought-out deductions of men of science—unless one 
of these two contingencies occurs, I confess I think it is more than 
probable that the community will commit many economic blunders, 
from which both the generation which commits them and those 
who come after for many generations will suffer. I have, perhaps, 
come to a rather pessimistic conclusion—a conclusion which I 
did not intend to press upon the attention of the audience. 
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(Laughter.) But I have been led away, perhaps, more than was 
fitting on this occasion, by the train of ideas suggested to me by 
the most interesting and able address we have just heard. I must 
ask you to forgive me if I have given it a different turn from that 
intended by its author, and to believe that in saying so much I 
neither meant to intrude myself upon your notice nor to divert 
your attention from one of the most interesting papers on this 
subject which it has ever been my good fortune, or your good 
fortune, to listen to. (Cheers.) 


Professor Edgeworth moved, and Mr. Goschen seconded, a vote of 
thanks to Professor Nicholson for his address. 


Mr. Goschen said that he did not take so pessimistic a view 
of the truths of political economy being ultimately recognised 
as that into which Mr. Balfour confessed that he had been led 
by the train of his thoughts. If they were to take so pessimistic 
a view of the future, they would have to change the old saying 
into Magna est veritas, sed non prevalebit. He would hope that 
it would not be so, and speaking as the President of that 
Association he thought the economists in their humble way 
might league themselves together, and see if they could not at 
least contribute something to the enlightenment of the present 
generation. Professors were in a much better situation to 
bring the home-truths of political economy before the people 
than were politicians. It was a misfortune of party politics that 
politicians were always suspected of putting forward views, not 
from the point of view of economical orthodoxy, but possibly 
merely as representatives of a class. This was disheartening to 
the last degree. An enormous service would be rendered if 
Professor Nicholson could persuade the press to go deeper into 
these questions. (Cheers). 


The motion was adopted with applause, and Prof. Nicholson briefly 
replied. 

A vote of thanks to the museum authorities, proposed by Prof. 
Sidgwick and Prof. Cunningham, was carried. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Balfour was also carried, on the motion 
of Mr. Munro and Sir W. Houldsworth, and the proceedings then 
terminated. 
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RICARDO IN PARLIAMENT! 





II 


To protecting duties and bounties on manufactured articles 
Ricardo was no less hostile than to the corn laws, and no con- 
sideration of self-interest had any influence upon him. He 
objected equally to taxes on England for the benefit of Irish 
industry ? and to commercial restrictions on the colonies for 
the benefit of England.* That his own constituency was in 
Ireland was a fact which never moved him in the least. His 
speeches against all kinds of commercial restrictions other than 
the corn laws were invariably short and pithy. Here, for example, 
is the whole of his reply to the doctrine often heard even in 
these days, that the Government ought to buy nothing of foreign 
manufacture : 





‘Mr. Ricardo thought that if the various articles likely to be con- 
sumed at the coronation could be bought cheaper in the foreign than 
the home market, there could be no objection to their not being home 
manufacture, seeing that they must be purchased by the produce of 
our own industry.’ # 


To the argument that the government of England must 
interfere with commerce because other governments were doing 
so, he had a sharp retort :— 


‘The hon. mover had stated that foreign monarchs were embarking 
in the corn trade, that they were becoming merchants, and that the 
King of Sweden was importing oats into this country. Now if this 
were the fact, he for one should rather rejoice at it, because he should 
expect to make much better bargains with kings and princes than 
with their subjects. The hon. gentleman, however, need not be under 
any alarm; for if, as he represented, these trading potentates would 
not take back our hardware and pottery in exchange, there was a 
sufficient security for our continuing to grow our own corn,’ ? 

1 Continued from p. 261 of the Economic JourNAL for June 1894. 

* May 30, 1823, on the Irish Tithes Bill. 

3 March 13, 1822. + July 3, 1820. April 5, 1821. 
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Speaking on the question of the timber duties, he said that 
by purchasing timber from Canada instead of from the north of 
Europe the country was losing £400,000 a year, and he would 
much rather make a direct grant of that amount to the ship- 
owners, 


for in that case the capital thus given to them would be more 
usefully employed. At present it was a total sacrifice of £400,000 a 
year, as much so as if the ships engaged in the coasting trade should 
be obliged to sail round the island in order to give employment to a 
greater number. He was of opinion that according to the true 
principles of commerce it ought to form no part of the consumer’s 
consideration to enter into the distribution by the seller of the money 
or labour which he (the consumer) exchanged for any commodity 
which he wanted. All the consumer had to consider was where he 
could get the article he wanted cheapest ; whether the payments were 
to be made in money or in manufactures was matter quite of minor 
importance.’ ! 

Repeating this doctrine in more general terms a week or two 
later, he said :— 

‘It was contended that the interest of the producer ought to be 
looked to as well as that of the consumer, in legislative principles. 
But the fact was that in attending to the interest of the consumer, 
protection was at the same time extended to all other classes. The 
true way of encouraging production was to discover and open facilities 
to consumption.’ 2 


In a speech on the Colonial Trade Bill on May 17, 1822, he 
made quite a lively attack on the system by which ‘ vexatious 
and unnecessary burdens were cast upon one class, and that class 
was allowed to relieve itself by preying upon some other.’ Some 
one had asked what became of the million and a half which 
was said to be taken from England for the sake of the West 
Indies :— 


‘No one got it. That was what he (Mr. Ricardo) complained of. 
The people of England paid grievously for their sugar, without a 
corresponding benefit to any persons. The sum which they paid was 
swallowed up in the fruitless waste of human labour.’ 


For internal restrictions on freedom of trade he had as little 
mercy as for protection. Of the usury laws he spoke with con- 
tempt :— 


‘He had- had great experience in the money market, and could 
state the usury laws to have always been felt as a dead weight on 


1 April 6, 1821. 2 April 16, 1821. 
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those wishing to raise money. With respect to those concerned in the 
money market itself the laws had always been inoperative, and during 
the war indirect means had been found of obtaining 7, 8, 10, and 15 
per cent. interest. The laws therefore occasioned inconvenience, but 
did no good.’ ! 


Lender and borrower, he explained on another occasion, 
conspired to evade the law. These laws operated in precisely the 
same way as the laws against exporting the coin of the realm. Now, 
notwithstanding those laws, did not the exportation of that coin take 
place? The only effect of the statutes in that case was to place the 
traffic in the hands of characters who had no scruples against taking a 
false oath. They were encouraged to evade the law, and made a great 
profit by so doing.’ * 

In 1823 Huskisson proposed to repeal the Acts 13 Geo. III. 
ch. 68, 32 Geo. III. ch. 44, and 51 Geo. III. ch. 7, commonly 
called the Spitalfields Acts, which empowered the magistrates 
of London, Westminster, Middlesex, and the Tower to fix the 
wages of journeymen silk weavers within their jurisdiction, and 
also prohibited masters residing within those limits from employ- 
ing weavers in other parts of the country at a different rate of 
wages from that so fixed. When an ably drawn petition was 
presented on May 9 in favour of the repeal, Ricardo immedi- 
ately rose. He ‘could not help expressing his astonishment that 
in the year 1823 those Acts should be existing and in force. 
They were not merely an interference with the freedom of trade, 
but they cramped the freedom of labour itself.’ On May 21 
petitions came in from the journeymen silk weavers of London 
and Sudbury. On the reception of the London petition Ricardo, 
in a speech of some length, said :— 

‘The hon. member for Weymouth (Fowell Buxton) had observed 
that the petitioners knew nothing about political economy, the principles 
of which seemed to change every two or three years. Now the 
principles of true political economy never changed ; and those who 
did not understand that science had better say nothing about it, but 
endeavour to give good reasons, if they could find any, for supporting 
the existing Act. He most assuredly would not utter a word that 
could be injurious to the working classes ; all his sympathies were in 
their favour : he considered them as a most valuable part of the popula- 
tion, and what he said was intended for their benefit. But why should 
this particular trade come under the cognisance of the magistrate 
more than any other ?’ 


On the report stage of Huskisson’s Bill (June 9) he argued 
1 April 12, 1821. > June 17, 1823. 
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that if the Acts were beneficial they ought to be extended to the 
whole country and to all manufactures :— 


‘But the question was whether labour should or should not be free ? 
The quantity of work must depend on the extent of demand, and if the 
demand was great the number of persons employed would be in pro- 
portion. If these Acts were repealed, no doubt the number of weavers 
employed in London would be greater than at present. They might 
not, indeed, receive such high wages ; but it was improper that those 
wages should be artificially kept up by the interference of a magistrate. 
If a manufacturer was obliged to use a certain quantity of labour he 
ought to obtain it at a fair price. . . An hon. member for Bristol. had 
talked about political economy; but the words “ political economy ”’ 
had of late become terms of ridicule and reproach. They were used 
as a substitute for an argument.’ 


Before the third reading debate on June 11] he had collected 
or been provided with information on the subject. He was ‘ in 
possession of a number of cases’ showing the inconvenience 
caused by the Acts, and changed his ground, contending now that 
the repeal would not reduce the weavers’ earnings :— 


‘Mr. Ricardo contended that the effect of the existing law was to 
diminish the quantity of labour, and that though the rate of wages 
was high the workmen had so little to do that their wages were in 
point of fact lower than they would be under the proposed alteration 
of the law. He could not bear to hear it said that they were legislat- 
ing to the injury of the working classes. He would not stand up in 
support of the measure if he thought for one moment that it had any 
such tendency. . . . He was perfectly satisfied that if the present Bill 
should pass there would be a much greater quantity of work for the 
weavers in London than there was at present. With respect to wages, 
he was persuaded that in all the common branches of the manufacture 
they would not fall; for at the present moment they were as high in the 
country, with reference to those branches, as they were in London.’ 


The Bill passed by fifty-three to forty, but was amended out 
of recognition by Lord Eldon in the Lords, and did not become 
law. The repeal was not effected till the next year by 5 Geo. 
IV. ch. 95. 

The prohibition of the truck system fared no better with 
Ricardo than the Spitalfields Acts. In 1822 certain ‘ miners, 
iron-makers, and coal masters’ of Dudley prayed the House of 
Commons to enjoin a more strict observance of the law :— 


‘Mr. Ricardo,’ Hansard reports, ‘thought it impossible to renew 
so obnoxious an Act. Mr. Owen prided himself upon having intro- 
duced the provision system. He had opened a shop at New Lanark 
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in which he sold the best commodities to his workmen cheaper than 
they could be obtained elsewhere ; and he was persuaded that the 
practice was a beneficial one.’ ! 


On June 29, 1820, there was some debate on the motion for a 
select committee ‘to inquire into the means of relieving the 
cotton weavers which may be attempted without injury to the 
community.’ The proposer, Mr. Maxwell, suggested that power 
looms ought to be taxed because the ‘articles on which the 
weaver was compelled to exist’ were taxed. If the machine 
paid no taxes, he thought its competition with the hand worke1 
was unfair. He also urged that the State should expend some 
money in providing land for cultivation by weavers unable 
to find employment, and asked, ‘ Was it consistent with the 
harmony of the universe that one class of men should want the 
necessaries of life, while another abounded in every luxury and 
superfluity ?’ Ricardo’s reply was short. 

‘Mr. Ricardo said that he conceived the duty of government to be 
to give the greatest possible development to industry. This they 
could do only by removing the obstacles which had been created. He 
complained therefore of government on very different grounds from the 
hon. mover, for his complaint was against the restrictions on trade, 
and other obstacles of that description, which opposed the develop- 
ment of industry. The recommendations of the hon, mover were 
inconsistent with the contrast between one class and another. It 
government interfered, they would do mischief and no good. They 
had already interfered and done mischief by the poor laws. The 
principles of the hon, mover would likewise violate the sacredness of 
property, which constituted the great security of society.’ 


Immediately after his election in 1819, Ricardo was added to 
a select committee on the poor laws which was then sitting. The 
‘proceedings’ of committees were not published at that time, 
and in ‘ minutes of evidence’ the names of questioners were not 
given, so that it is impossible to distinguish the part played 
by any individual. The report of the committee does not show 
any particular signs of Ricardian influence, and on the general 
question contents itself with referring the House to the report of 
the committee of 1817. The evidence which it took was very 
little and not of a general character, so that Ricardo was not 
compelled to make himself acquainted with the subject. When 
he spoke on it in the House he was quite vague and general. 
His maiden speech, delivered on March 25, 1819, was on Sturges 
Bourne’s Poor Rates Misapplication Bill. Under this Bill it 


1 June 17, 1822. 
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was proposed to give free board, industrial training, and educa- 
tion to the third, fourth, and all subsequent children of poor 
fathers, and to prohibit all relief to the able-bodied labourer in 
employment—‘ a provision which,’ Mr. Bourne hoped, ‘ would 
point out the necessity of granting him more adequate wages.’ 


‘Mr. Ricardo thought that the two great evils for which it was 
desirable to provide a remedy were the tendency towards a redundant 
population, and the inadequacy of the wages to the support of the 
labouring classes ; and he apprehended that the measure now proposed 
would not afford any security against the continuance of these evils. 
On the contrary, he thought that if a provision were made for all the 
children of the poor, it would only increase the evil; for if parents 
felt assured that an asylum would be provided for their children in 
which they would be treated with humanity and tenderness, there 
would then be no check to that increase of population which was so 
apt to take place among the labouring classes. With regard to the 
other evil, the inadequacy of the wages, it ought to be remembered that 
if this measure should have the effect of raising them, they would still 
be no more than the wages of a single man, and would never rise so 
high as to afford a provision for a man with a family.’ 


On May 17, at the second reading stage, 
‘Mr. Ricardo opposed the bill, principally on the ground that it 
tended to increase the population. If at present there existed a 
difficulty in supporting the poor, in what situation would the country 
be placed in [sic] twenty years hence, when these children so educated 
grew up to manhood? The bill was only the plan of Mr. Owen in a 
worse shape and carried to a greater extent.’ 


The second reading was carried by 47 to 22, and, strange to 
say, the bill was eventually sent up to the Lords, where, how- 
ever, it met its fate without the compliment of a division. 

In 1821 a bill was brought in by Mr. Scarlett which proposed 
to establish a maximum beyond which the poor rate could not 
be raised, to abolish inability to obtain work as a claim for relief, 
and to do away with removals to the place of settlement. 
Ricardo supported it (May 8) on the ground that it ‘ proposed to 
have the labourer paid in just wages by his employer instead of 
having him transferred to the poor rates’; the effect of the 
measure ‘would be to regulate the price of labour by the 
demand, and that was the end peculiarly desired.’ 

‘ With respect to the pressure of the taxes and the national debt upon 
the poor, that pressure couid not be disputed, especially as it took 
away from the rich the means of employing the poor; but he had no 
doubt, if the supply of labour were reduced below the demand, which 
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was the purpose of his hon. and learned friend’s measure, that the 
public debt and taxes would bear exclusively upon the rich, and the 
poor would be most materially benefited.’ 


In this age of pension schemes, it is interesting to find that 
Ricardo advocated a plan for providing pensions. On June 1, 
1821, when the budget was under discussion, he remarked :— 


‘He should offer but a word or two relative to saving banks. He 
highly approved of them; but a plan had been suggested by a gentle 
man in the country, to which he thought the House would do well to 
pay some attention. The name of this gentleman, he believed, was 
Woodrow, and his plan was one by which a life-annuity income might 
be obtained in these banks. The plan was that persons at an early 
age might be willing to make a trifling sacrifice, which, by the 
operation of compound interest, would in the course, say of thirty or 
forty years, increase to a considerable sum. At the birth of a child, 
a father might be disposed to put by a small sum of money for the 
purpose of procuring to the child an annuity hereafter; a plan of this 
kind would be productive of great benefits.’ 


Mr. Woodson evidently read or heard of this speech, and 
determined to avail himself of the services of so important an 
ally, for on February 18, 1522, 


‘Mr. Ricardo presented a petition from Mr. John Woodson, who, 
he observed, had taken a great deal of pains in examining into the 
best mode of relieving the poor, and who was of opinion that the 
principle on whick: the saving banks were at present conducted was not 
the most beneficial that could be devised. He conceived it would:be 
much better if those who vested their money in these banks were paid 
by way of annuity, but at a less rate of interest than was now given. 
Their money might be allowed to accumulate, and thus a comfortable 
provision would be insured to them when they arrived at an advanced 
age. He (Mr. Ricardo) thought the plan deserved the attention of the 
legislature.’ 


Of Owen’s ambitious plans, which played in 1819 almost 
exactly the same part as General Booth’s in 1890, it may be 
said that the more Ricardo examined them the less he lked 
them. At ameeting heldin Freemasons’ Hall on June 26, 1819, 
he had been nominated to serve on a committee which was 
appointed to inquire into Owen’s ‘plan.’ In accepting the nomi- 
nation he had thought it necessary to let fall a word of caution. 


‘Mr. Ricardo begged to trouble the meeting with a few observations. 
As his name was placed on the committee he should state shortly those 
circumstances inwwhich he agreed and in which he differed from the 
preceding speakers. . . . In a limited degree he thought the scheme 
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likely to succeed, and to produce, where it did succeed, considerable 
happiness, comfort, and morality by giving employment and instruction 
to the lower classes. No person could admire more than he did, or 
appreciate more highly, the benevolence that led his friend (Mr. Owen) 
to prosecute his plan with so much zeal and at the expense of so much 
time and trouble. He could not, however, go along with him in the 
hope of ameliorating the condition of the lower classes to such a 
degree as he seemed to expect; nor should he wish it to go forth to 
the public that he thought the plan would produce all the good 
anticipated from it by his sanguine friend. As a member of the 
committee he should do everything in his power to forward the objects 
for which it was appointed.’ ! 


This committee eventually recommended the establishment 
of a kind of experimental Owenite village with the communism 
left out, which was much like proposing the adoption of General 
Booth’s plans excluding religion andconversion. On December 16, 
Sir W. de Crespigny moved in the House of Commons ‘that a 
select committee be appointed to inquire into the nature of the 
plan proposed by Robert Owen, Esq., and to report thereon; and 
how far the same, or any part thereof, may be rendered available 
for ameliorating the condition of the labouring classes of the 
community, or for affording beneficial employment of the poor, 
by an improved application of the sums raised for their relief.’ 
Lord Archibald Hamilton seconded, relying chiefly on the good 
effects of Owen’s government of New Lanark. Brougham spoke 
in favour of the motion on educational grounds... Vansittart 
opposed because Owen ‘looked to the adoption of a plan 
subversive of the religion and government of the country.’ 
Mr. John Smith ‘eulogised the character of Mr. Owen,’ and 
drew attention to the fact that no man employed by him at 
New Lanark had been convicted of crime in a period of four- 
teen years. Then 

‘Mr. Ricardo observed that he was completely at war with the 
system of Mr. Owen, which was built upon a theory inconsistent with 
the principles of political economy, and in his opinion was calculated 
to produce infinite mischief to the community. Something had fallen 
from an hon. member on a former night on the subject of machinery. 
It could not be denied, on the whole view of the subject, that 
machinery did not lessen the demand for labour; while on the other 
hand it did not consume the produce of the soil, nor employ any of 
our manufactures. It might also be misapplied by occasioning the 
production of too much cotton or too much cloth; but the moment 
those articles ceased in consequence to pay the manufacturer, he would 


! The Times, Monday, June 28, 1819. 
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devote his time and capital to some other purpose. Mr. Owen’s plan 
proceeded upon this—he who was such an enemy to machinery only 
proposed machinery of a different kind ; he would bring into operation 
a most active portion of machinery—namely, human arms. He would 
dispense with ploughs and horses in the increase of the productions of 
the country, although the expense as to them must be much less when 
compared with the support of men. He confessed he did not agree 
in the general principles of the plan under consideration, but he was 
disposed to accede to the proposition of a committee. Spade 
husbandry Mr. Owen recommended as more beneficial to production. 
He was not informed enough on the interests of agriculture to 
give an opinion, but that was a reason for sending the subject to a 
committee. For what did the country want at the present moment ? 
A demand forlabour. Ifthe facts stated of spade husbandry were true, 
it was a beneficial course, as affording that demand. And though 
government or the legislature would not be wisely employed in 
engaging in any commercial experiment, it would be advantageous 
that it should, under present circumstances, circulate useful information 
and correct prejudices. They should separate such considerations 
from a division of the country into parallelograms, or the establishment 
of a community of goods, and similar visionary schemes.’ 


Ricardo’s name is constantly to be found in the short lists of 
the tiny bands which Joseph Hume carried with him into the 
lobby after inflicting his dreary collections of figures upon the 
House. On one at least of these occasions, in spite of the mild- 
ness of his manners, Ricardo took part in grossly obstructive 
proceedings. At an early period of the evening of March 12, 1821, 
the House went into committee on the army estimates. At half 
past twelve the first division was taken, and strangers were ex- 
cluded till 3.20 a.m. During this period five divisions were taken, 
‘each of which was preceded by warm discussions.” When the 
reporters were readmitted, ‘ministers were at that time sitting 
on the Opposition benches, their places being occupied by their 
opponents.’ Then there were three more divisions on frivolous 
pretexts, and ‘at 4 o’clock fresh candles having been brought in, 
Mr. Lambton moved that they should be excluded.’ This was 
defeated by 146 to 38, but Lord Castlereagh had to give way and 
allow the House to adjourn. Ricardo was among the thirty-eight 
who voted against the fresh candles. 

He was of course opposed to the absurd arrangements with 
regard to the sinking fund which prevailed at the time. When 
the excess of income over expenditure was about £1,600,000, 
the nation through one agent sold new stock to the value of 
£13,400,000, and through another set of agents bought £15,000,000 
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worth of old stock for cancellation. The sole result of the 
operation was of course to present the Stock Exchange with the 
brokerage and jobber’s profit on the sale and purchase of the 
£13,400,000 worth of stock. Mr. Pascoe Grenfell moved on 
May 13, 1819, that the House should go into committee to 
consider the act on which these proceedings were based. In the 
course of his speech he remarked that 


‘loan contractors were not in his judgment exactly that description 
of persons by whose advice in these matters a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ought to be governed. In 1814 the right hon. gentleman 
(Vansittart) had stated in his place, that, having conferred with a 
number of gentlemen contracting for the loan with regard to acting on 
his (Mr. Grenfell’s) suggestion, they all, with one exception only, 
signified their disapprobation of it, and recommended a loan of 
£24,000,000 instead of £12,000,000. The exception to which he 
alluded was that of his hon, friend (Mr. Ricardo), who, greatly to his 
credit, observed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that if he con- 
sidered his own interest merely he must agree with his brother 
contractors, but if he were to consult the advantage of the country 
he should advise the application of the sinking fund, and a loan of 
£12,000,000 only.’ 


Vansittart of course undertook to support the existing system, 
but had nothing to say in its favour except that it was supposed 
to make a market for the funds. ‘ Were it not for the regular 
purchases made by the commissioners, there would be few real 
buyers, and persons under the necessity of selling would be at 
the mercy of stock jobbers.’ After Lord Althorp and another 
member had spoken, Ricardo rose, evidently a little indignant with 
Vansittart. After explaining that the loss involved consisted of 
‘that regular premium which the contractors obtained inde- 
pendently of the events of peace or war, which they were 
entitled to for undertaking the risk of such extensive under- 
takings,’ he said :— 

‘Any gentleman who supposed that if [the] process did not go on, 
it would be in the power of the jobbers to make hard terms with the 
sellers of stock, must have been perfectly ignorant of the stock market— 
(hear, hear)—for competition was nowhere carried to such an extent, 
and nowhere operated with more benefit to the public. His hon. 
friend had alluded to the opinion which he (Mr. Ricardo) had given 
before the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1814. He had certainly 
then given the opinion which he had long entertained. He should 
have shrunk into the earth before those who had long known 
his sentiments if he had given any other; but he knew that those 
gentlemen who gave a contrary opinion had given it just as con- 
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scientiously ; for great and sincere differences of judgment on this 
subject existed in the City.’ 


He thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer might just as 
well attempt to improve the corn market ‘ by sending a commis- 
sioner to buy a quarter of wheat, while he sent a contractor to 
sell the same quantity.” Common sense was heavily beaten in 
the division, the numbers being, for the resolution 39, against 117. 

Ricardo was opposed to any attempt to keep the revenue above 
the current expenditure with a view of redeeming debt, because 
he was firmly convinced that the current expenditure would 
always rise to the amount of the current revenue.! Except for 
the weakness of human and especially ministerial flesh, he thought 
Pitt’s plan of providing for the interest of every new loan and in 
addition 1 per cent. for the redemption of the capital was an 
excellent one. As a matter of fact, some Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would always, like his predecessors, come down to the 
House and inform them that some deficiency had been discovered 
or some emergency had arisen which rendered it necessary to 
appropriate the whole of the 1 per cent. sinking funds. In reply 
to one of his speeches to this effect, Baring observed :— 


‘ His hon. friend said he was not opposed to the principle of Mr. 
Pitt’s sinking fund; but he objected to the preservation of any surplus 
at all, because he was sure that somebody would take it away ; he was 
afraid that some minister or other would take it away, and, therefore, 
he was resolved to take it away himself. This reminded him of a 
I‘renchman in some play, who upon being appealed to for his advice 
as to the best mode of resisting the advances of her admirer, replied 
that the best way of resisting temptation was to yield to it at 


once.’ 2 


This criticism would have been more properly applicable to 
the policy of a Chancellor of the Exchequer who argued that he 
must remit taxes and reduce the sinking fund because if he did 
not his successor would, and Ricardo was able to retort with 
unusual wit that 


‘his hon. friend the member for Taunton had facetiously observed 
that because he (Mr. Ricardo) thought ministers were going to rob the 
sinking fund, he would willingly take it away himself. It was, he 
thought, good policy, when his purse was in danger, rather to spend 
the money himself than allow it to be taken from him. He did not, 
he confessed, think the national purse safe in the hands of ministers. 
It was too great a temptation to entrust them with.’ * 

1 See speeches of June 18, 1819, March 6, April 5, 1821, February 18, 1822. 

° February 28, 1823. 3 March 6, 1823, cf. July 1, 1822. 
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Holding these views, he followed the simple rule of voting 
against all increases and in favour of all remissions of taxation 
by whomsoever proposed. On April 3, 1822, he was able to 
declare that he had voted for every reduction of taxes that had 
been proposed during the session. He could even make common 
cause with Squire Western and the country gentlemen against 
the taxes on malt and agricultural horses.1 He did not, he ex- 
plained, believe that either of them was ‘in itself a bad tax or 
pressed with peculiar hardship on the landed interest,’ but he 
voted for their repeal ‘ with a view of compelling the observance 
of strict economy in the administration of government.” He 
only drew the line at voting for such a reduction as would 
have caused an actual deficit. ‘Enemy as he was to all taxa- 
tion ’ *—he thus describes himself more than once—he was not 
much troubled by distinctions between good and bad taxes. In 
one debate on new taxes he actually declared that ‘as to the 
particular taxes, it was unnecessary for him to state his 
sentiments, seeing he was an enemy to taxation altogether.’ + 
Speaking after him in this debate, Mr. Lyttelton mentioned 
‘the argument which had fallen from one of the highest 
authorities on questions of political economy in this kingdom 
(Mr. Ricardo)—namely, that a tax upon the necessaries of life 
did not fall heaviest on the poor,’ and said that although he 
might be disposed to admit the truth of that principle, the malt 
tax did fall heaviest on them, as it was on ‘an article the very 
last, as it might be said, before those necessaries.. Hereupon 


‘Mr. Ricardo explained. He-said that he hoped the House and his 
hon. friend would understand that he was not contending that the 
taxing of necessaries was not injurious to labourers, but that it was no 
more injurious to them than any other mode of taxation. In fact all 
taxation had a tendency to injure the labouring classes, because it 
either diminished the fund employed in the maintenance of labour, or 
checked its accumulation. In the argument which he had used he 
had supposed that it was necessary to raise a certain sum by taxes, 
and then the question was whether by taxing necessaries the burden 
would be particularly borne by the labouring classes. He thought not ; 
he was of opinion that they would ultimately fall on the employers of 
labour, and would be only prejudicial to the labourers in the same way 
as most other taxes would be, inasmuch as they would diminish the 
fund employed in the support of labour.’ 


Once indeed we do find him moved from his customary 


1 Divisions on March 21 and April 3, 1821. 
? April 5, 1821. 3 March 7, 1821. + June 18, 1819. 
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attitude of indiscriminate hostility to all taxes. Though the 
tax on salt, he said, 

‘was undoubtedly very burdensome, it did not appear to him to be 
that which most demanded reduction. The taxes on law proceedings 
seemed to him the most abominable that existed in the country, by 
subjecting the poor man and the man of middling fortune who applied 
for justice to the most ruinous expense. Every gentleman had his 
favourite plan for repealing a particular tax, and this tax upon justice 
was that which he should most desire to see reduced.’ ! 

His own scheme of finance was to reduce the taxes at one 
blow by paying off the national debt immediately by means of 
an assessment on all the property in the kingdom, including the 
funds themselves. He referred to this plan first on June 9, 
1819. After objecting to a new tax suggested by a private 
member, he said :-— 

‘He would, however, be satisfied to make a sacrifice; the sacrifice 
would be a temporary one, and with that view he would be willing to 
give up as large a share of his property as any other individual. By 
such means ought the evil of the national debt to be met. It was an 
evil which almost any sacrifice would not be too great to get rid of. 
It destroyed the equilibrium of prices, occasioned many persons to 
emigrate to other countries in order to avoid the burden of taxation 
which it entailed, and hung like a millstone round the exertion and 
industry of the country.’ 

In the discursive speech of December 16, 1819, already men- 
tioned, he was a little more explicit as to his plan, and makes it 
clear that it involved repudiation of a large proportion of the 
debt :— 

‘With respect to the national debt, he felt that he entertained 
opinions on that point which by many would be considered extravagant. 
He was one of those who thought it could be paid off, and that the 
country was at this moment perfectly competent to pay it off. He did 
not mean that it should be redeemed at par; the public creditor 
possessed no such claim—were he paid at the market price, the public 
faith would be fulfilled.’ 

No one seems to have thought it worth while to protest 
against this astonishing view of the nature of the contract 
between the nation and the fund-holder. On December 24 he 
again broached the subject. The debt, like the corn laws, he 
averred, raised the price of food and consequently the price of 
labour, and therefore reduced profits and tended to drive capital 
abroad, leaving that which remained to pay more than its fair 


proportion :— 
' Mareh 20, 1822. 
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‘To guard against this evil, which was productive at once of indi- 
vidual injustice and national injury, the whole capital of the country 
ought to be assessed for the discharge of the public debt, so that no 
more capital should be allowed to go out of the country without paying 
its fair proportion of that debt. The execution of this plan might be 
attended with difficulty, but then the importance of the object was 
worthy of an experiment to overcome every possible difficulty. The 
whole of the plan through which he proposed the payment of the public 
debt might in his view be carried into effect within four or five years. 
For the discharge of the public debt he proposed that checks should 
be issued upon the government to each purchaser, which checks should 
be kept distinct from the ordinary circulating medium of the country, 
but should be received by the government in payment of taxes. Thus 
the debt might be gradually liquidated while the government continued 
gradually receiving the assessments upon capital to provide for that 
liquidation. He would not, however, dwell further upon this chimerical 
project, as he understood it was considered by every one except him- 


self.’ 


Brougham’s unsympathetic remark that ‘ the effect of such a 
measure would be to place the property for five years at the 
mercy of all the solicitors, conveyancers, and money-hunters in 
the country’ did not destroy his faith in his project. On May 
30, 1820, he waxed quite enthusiastic over it. 

‘This,’ he said, ‘ would be the happiest country in the world, and 
its progress in prosperity would be beyond the power of imagination to 
conceive, if we got rid of two great evils—the national debt and the 
corn laws. When he spoke of getting rid of the national debt, he did 
not mean by wiping it away with a sponge, but by honestly discharging 
it. His ideas on the subject were known, and he had heard no argu- 
ment to show that the measure he would recommend was not the best 
policy. If this evil were removed, the course of trade and the prices 
of articles would become natural and right ; and if corn were exported 
or imported, as in other countries, without restraint, this country, 
possessing the greatest skill, the greatest industry, the best machinery, 
and every other advantage in the highest degree, its prosperity and 
happiness would be incomparably and almost inconceivably great.’ 


Three years later he was still enamoured of ‘ what an hon. 
friend had been pleased to call his “‘ crotchet,’’’ and had come to 
think that the whole business might be accomplished within 
twelve months.’ Replying on March 6, 1823, to criticism which 
had apparently Leen rather of the ‘ Jupiter and Saturn’ order, 
he waxed eloquent over the advantages of getting rid of the 
expense and heart-burnings arising from taxation, of the cost 


1 March 11, 1823. 
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and immorality of smuggling, and of ministerial patronage and 
artificial conditions of trade. ‘ Was this,’ he inquired rhetori- 
cally, ‘legislating for men or for stocks and stones ?’ 

Few more drastic ‘ democratic’ financial proposals have ever 
been made than this one of laying an immediate tax of six or 
seven hundred millions upon property in order to get rid of about 
thirty millions of annual taxes on consumable articles. That 
Ricardo could propose it seriously may perhaps be looked upon 
as confirming the common view that he was an unpractical 
theorist. But will any one venture to say positively now that the 
increase in the material welfare of the nation in the next seventy 
years would not have been more rapid than it was if the national 
debt had been redeemed! by one heroic effort in 1823 ? 

EDWIN CANNAN. 

1 Theword ‘redeemed’ scarcely covers Ricardo’s proposal to pay off the fund-holders 
compulsorily at the market price ; the fund-holder certainly had a right to demand 
either the continuance of his annuity or £100. Whether it was justifiable to demand 
that the fund-holders should contribute their proportion of the tax necessary to pay 
them off is more doubtful. McCulloch, in 1816, it may be remembered, wrote an 
essay (not mentioned in his Literature) recommending a compulsory reduction of 
the interest on the debt. 










THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL VALUES? 
II 


THE mathematical version of the theory consists either of 
Geometry or Algebra. 

Geometry is directly applicable only to the simplest possible 
cases. If more than two commodities are considered, solid 
geometry must be called in. The dimensions of space are not 
adequate to represent the case of more than three variables. 

Geometry therefore might appear to have no application to 
reality ; since countries importing or exporting only one article 
exist only in imagination. But the geometrical representation 
of this imaginary case is useful as suggesting theorems which 
may be seen to admit of extension to more concrete cases. 

The simplest geometrical representation of international trade 
appears to be a construction first used by Professor Marshall and 
explained by him in the mathematical appendix to his Principles.” 

In Figure 1, the curve OE, which might be. called Eng- 
land’s Supply-and-Demand curve, signifies that for a certain 
quantity Ox of English produce, say ‘cloth,’ exported, the 
quantity Oy of German produce is demanded. The supply of 
linen and demand for cloth on the part of Germany are similarly 
expressed by the curve OG. 

With respect to these curves it is not, I think, necessary to 
make the supposition which is usually made with respect to more 
familiar demand or supply curves—namely, that while the rate of 
exchange represented by the curves is varied, the rate of exchange 
between one of the ordinates and all other articles—the price 
of all other articles, as it would usually be expressed—remains 
constant.’ Rather a movement along a supply-and-demand curve 
of international trade should be considered as attended with 


1 See the first article published in the Economic Journat for March 1894; 


hereinafter referred to briefly as ante. 

2 Note 12, second edition. 

3 Cf, Auspitz and Lieben, Theorie der Preise, pp. 4,155, &c. ; Cournot, Principes, 
ch, xi. Art. 74; Marshall, Principles of Economics, Book III. ch. iii. § 6, 
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THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL VALUES 
rearrangements of internal trade; as the movement of the hand 
of a clock corresponds to considerable unseen movements of the 
machinery. Accordingly, the marginal utility of imports need 
not be supposed constant '; nor the marginal disutility, the cost of 
production, of exports.” 

The theory of comparative costs is not very prominent from 
the mathematical point of view.® It may be represented geomet- 
rically as follows. Let the cost of production at first be supposed 
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constant ; then the terms on which England could have obtained 
linen in the absence of the trade may be represented by a straight 
line O§, if tan. SO X = ratio of the cost of production of a unit 
of linen to that of a unit of cloth. In order that England may 
obtain linen cheaper with than she could without the trade, the 
point of equilibriu‘h must be above the line OS. It must be 
below the line O T, in order that Germany may be benefited. 'T'o 
generalise this theory there should be substituted for the straight 
line OS (and mutatis mutandis for OT) a curve of constant 

1 As by Messrs. Auspitz and Lieben when they take money of constant marginal 
utility as the import. 

2 As by J. S. Mill. 

3 Cp. Pareto, ‘Cambi Forestieri,’ Giornale degli Economisti, 1894, p. 154. 
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advantage, or ‘inditference-curve’ (not shown in the figure), 
representing states for which the advantage to England is 
no greater than if there had been no trade.1| That the point of 
equilibrium falls between the respective indifference-curves is the 
geometrical version of Comparative Costs. The expression which 
occurs in some of the best writers, that international value 
‘depends on’ comparative cost, is seen from this point of view 
to be a very loose expression.” 

In investigating the incidents attending differences in the con- 
ditions of supply and demand * it is important to distinguish the 
varieties of data. This purpose may be assisted by the following 
logical tree, or ramification ; where the capital letter corresponds 
to a positive, the small Roman to a negative attribute. 

A, International trade proper ; a, quasi-international trade (in 
particular, distribution). 

B, the case of two nations only; b, of several. 

C, where we regard the interest of only one, our own, country; 
c, where we regard the interest of all parties concerned. 

D, where we regard present advantage only; d, future also. 

EK, where we are concerned only with functions of the simple 
form proper to ‘ short periods’* (such as the curves in Fig. 1), 
and accordingly the changes contemplated are in a sense small ;* 
e, Where more complicated functions and organic changes® are 
considered. 

F, where the change considered originates in a_ foreign 
country; f, in the home country. 

G, an improvement or impediment other than a bounty or 
tax; g, a bounty or tax. 

H, where the change originates on the side of supply: such 
as increased facility of producing or exporting native com- 
modities; h, on the side of demand: such as an increased desire 
for, or facility in admitting, foreign commodities. 

By ringing the changes on these positive and negative attri- 
butes some hundreds of different cases can be distinguished ; 
thus (1) ABCDEFGH, (2) ABCDEFGh, (3) ABCDEF gH, 
(4) ABCD EF gh; and so on up to 2°, 


1 See the present writer’s Mathematical Psychics, pp. 21--29. 

2° No doubt, as Professor Bastable has pointed out, when there are numerous 
competing nations, the limits fixed by the principle of Comparative Cost are much 
narrowed ; and accordingly it becomes less incorrect to regard the principle as 
sufficient to determine international value, 

3 As proposed ante, p. 37, par. 2. 

4 Marshall, Principles of Econonvics, 

5 Ante, p. 38. ® Described below, p. 436. 
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3ut of the compartments thus formed many would be empty, 
such as those which combine c, regard for the interest of all 
nations, with F or f, distinguishing natives and foreigners. It is 
proposed to consider only the more important cases—namely, 
those which have been summarily treated in the preceding 
article. 

ABCD E F.'—This is the case of international trade proper, 
between two countries, regard being had to the interests of the 
home country only, and immediate or direct effects only being 
considered ; and a certain simplicity in the law of demand and 
supply for both countries being assumed, a change is supposed 
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FIG. 


to occur in the terms on which the foreigner is willing to 
trade. 

The increase of the supply of foreign produce (in the sense 
that more of it is offered at each rate of exchange) is repre- 
sented in Fig. 2 by the displacement of the foreign curve OG 
to OG’. Whatever the direction? of the native or the foreign 
curve in the neighbourhood of their intersection, it will be found 
that in every case the new intersection has travelled along the 
native curve away from the origin. Whence the change is bene- 

1 Ante, p. 38, last par. 
2 Consistent with the condition that the equilibrium should be stable, 
Frg2- 
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ficial! to the native country. Conversely, a diminution in the 
offer of foreign goods is prejudicial to the home country; as 
may be seen by taking the dotted curve as the original one. 
ABCDEfGH—tThe case of f, a change originating in 
the home country, is not so simple.2. The answer varies 
according as the letters, after f, are capital or lower case, 
designate positive or negative attributes. In each case much 
turns upon what Mill calls the extensibility of demand.* This 
property may be thus contemplated. Draw a line parallel to the 

















Fig. 3. 


axis Y touching the curve O E in T (Fig. 3). Divide this line into 
a number of equal small parts: Tr,, 1, r, below T, and Ts,, s, s, 
above T. Each interval corresponds to an increment in the 
value of X with respect to z, that is the number of units of z 
given in exchange for a unit of H. Join r,, r,, &c., 8), s,, ke. 
to O; and from the points r,, r,, &c., s,, s,, &c., let fall per- 
pendiculars—not shown in the figure—on the axis Y. Then 
it appears that below the point T an increment in value of 

1 If this proposition is not self-evident, I may refer for a proof of it to my 


Mathematical Psychics, p. 115. 


2 Ante, p. 39, last par. 3 Book III. ch. 18, s. 1. 
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X corresponds to-a more than proportionate increase in the 
quantity of Y demanded ; and conversely, above the point T. We 
may describe the curve above T as elastic,' below inelastic. 
Each of the cases comprised under ABCD Ef are divisible 
into four subcases, according as the native or foreign curve is 
elastic or inelastic. 

ABCDEfGHI.—This is the case of a decrease (or 
increase) in the supply of exports due to a cause other than the 
imposition (or remission) of a tax: such as a change in the cost 
of production, or transport.*, The four subcases are represented 
by the four varieties of Fig. 4; OE being as before the native 
curve, and O E’ what it becomes by the change considered. 

Subcase (1) is where both native and foreign curves are 
elastic. The native curve OE becomes transformed by the 
impediment to OF’. In the new equilibrium indicated by the 
point Q, RQ of X is given in exchange for QS of Y. But Q 
cannot be a position of greater advantage than P’, where the 
horizontal through Q cuts the original curve. For, on the most 
favourable supposition that the impediment affects only exporta- 
tion, not production for internal consumption,® England’s offer 
in exchange for O R would be reduced by the impediment from 
OS’ to OS, so that Q would be a position of just equal 
advantage as P’. But P’ is a position of less advantage than P 
(being nearer the origin as you move along the curve). Thus 
the native country is prejudiced by the change. 

The converse variety of the subcase, where an improvement, 
not an impediment, has supervened, may be investigated by 
treating OF’ as the original, OE as the displaced curve. Whence 
it appears that the native country is advantaged by the change. 

In subcase (2), where the native curve is elastic, the foreign 
inelastic, by a parity of reasoning the natives may be benefited 
by an impediment, and prejudiced by an improvement.* 

In subcase (3), where the native curve is inelastic, the foreign 
elastic, the natives are prejudiced by an impediment and bene- 
fited by an improvement, as in subcase (1). 

In subcase (4), where both curves are inelastic, the natives 
may be benefited by an impediment and damaged by an improve- 
ment, as in subcase (2). 

These results may be summed up in the diagram form- 
ing Fig. 5, which shows the consequences of an impediment ; 

1 Cf. Marshall, Principles of Economics, Book III. ch. 4. 

* Ante, pp. 40, 41. 

3 For instance, a transit duty imposed by a third country. Ante, p. 41, par. 2. 

+ Ante, p. 41, penultimate par. 
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the symbol + denoting advantage to the natives ceteris paribus, 
or abstracting the effects on internal trade; the symbol — de- 
noting disadvantage without qualification. To exhibit the 






consequences of an improvement converse signs should be used. 
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Fe ABCDEFGh.—In the case of an impediment affecting 


imports, the displaced curve is formed by lengthening the 
ordinate instead of shortening the abscissa of the primary curve. 
Where the native curve is elastic, that is in subcases (1) and (2), 
the same figures will serve for h as for H. But in subcases (3) 
and (4) the diagrams forming Fig. 6 must be substituted for 
those which are proper to case H. As in case H, mutatis 
mutandis, the consequence of an impediment may be repre- 
sented by the change from P to P’; those of an improvement 
from P’ to P (see Fig. 6). 

The diagram on p. 432 (Fig. 7), corresponding to that on this 
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page, shows the consequences of an impediment to importation. 
The consequences of an improvement are obtained by changing 
each of the signs. It will be observed that a restriction on exports 
is not so certain to be prejudicial to the country imposing it as 
one on imports. 

ABCDEfgH.—tThe case of a tax! differs from that of an 


! Ante, p. 42, last par. 
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P to Q. 
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not we may employ the conception of an indifference-curve or 
locus of positions of trade which are of equal advantage as any 
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impediment in that the change is not now from P to P’, but from 
To consider whether this change is advantageous or 
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assigned position P.!. P being on the supply-and-demand curve 
OE, it may be shown that the indifference-curve touches the 
vector from the origin to that point, O P in Fig. 8. 

Let the native indifference-curve through P cut the foreign 
demand-curve O Gin M. Then, if Q, the new position of equili- 
brium, on the curve O G (see Fig. 8), is above M, inside the indiffer- 
ence-curve, as in Fig. 8, the natives are benefited; if Q is below 
M the natives are prejudiced. In the subcase illustrated by Fig. 
8, viz. subcase (1), it is in general uncertain whether Q is above or 
below M. The consequence represented by the sign — in the 
case of an impedinient (Fig. 5) becomes now +. But the sign + 
(in subcases (2) and (4) ) becomes @ fortiori +. 

These consequences of a tax on exports are exhibited in the 
annexed diagram, Fig. 9. 
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From the reversibility of the positive and negative cases, 
which has so far prevailed, it might have been expected perhaps 
that a bounty should be advantageous in cases where a tax is detri- 
mental. But this analogy is misleading; so long, at least, as we 
confine ourselves to attribute E.? The action of a bounty may 
be represented by considering in Fig. 4, Q as the original, and P 
the displaced point. In every subcase it will be found that the 


1 Mathematical Psychics, p. 21, 2 Ante, p. 48, par. 2. 
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displaced point is on the right of the line joining the origin to Q; 
that is, outside the indifference-curve which touches the line at 
Q on the other side.’ (Cf. Fig. 8.) 

ABCD Efgh.—The consequences of a tax on imports, inves- 
tigated by parity of reasoning, are represented in the diagram 
which forms Fig. 10. 
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Comparing this diagram with the preceding, we infer that 
a nation is more likely to benefit itself by an export than an 
import tax.” 

The want of symmetry between the effects of restrictions, and 
in particular taxes, on exports and imports, is perhaps the 
conclusion which can be most peculiarly and exclusively attri- 
buted to the mathematical method. The truth does not seem to 
have been clearly attained by the ordinary methods. 

A BC e.—So far we have supposed the curves O EK and OG to 
be of the simple form shown in Fig. 1. In considering complicated 
re-entrant forms like that in Fig. 11, it will be convenient to 
begin by restoring the usual supposition that the marginal utility 
of one of the commodities is constant. Thus let us for a moment 

1 This conclusion agrees with that of Messrs. Auspitz and Lieben, as was to be 
expected, their curves being of our Class E. (See Theorie der Preise, p. 425.) 
2 Ante, p. 43. 
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regard O E as a supply-curve indicating that a certain quantity 
of cloth Ox is supplied in exchange for a certain quantity of a 
commodity whose marginal utility may be regarded as constant, 
saymoney.' Then two kinds of supply-curve may be distinguished, 
(I) representing the amount of cloth which would be offered at 
each price, no account being taken of the change in the offer due 
to the alteration in the scale of production for different values 
of the primary supply-curve, as we may call it. It seems to be 
much the same as Professor Marshall's short period supply- 
curve. (II) Next let us take account of the change in the offer due 
to alteration in the scale of production; and so form a series of 
primaries corresponding to each value of x: Mr. Cunynghame’s 
successive cost-curves.’? If now at each point on the abscissa 
an ordinate is erected, the locus of intersection with the corre- 
sponding ‘ successive cost ’-curve forms a secondary supply-curve : 


‘ 


Mr. Cunynghame’s supply-curve ; and, as I understand, Professor 
Marshall’s ‘ long-period’ supply-curve. 

It is a nice question whether a primary cost-curve can be re- 
garded as re-entrant in the manner represented in Fig. 11.°  Per- 
haps we may with sufficient generality consider that it cannot. 
The secondary curves are (a) sometimes of the simpler form re- 
presented in the earlier figures; (b) sometimes re-entrant as in 
Fig. 11. Curves of the former kind, that is Ila, have many pro- 
perties in common with species I;* in particular that move- 
ment along the curve in a direction from the origin is attended 
with advantage. 

We have just been regarding O E as a supply-curve. Now let 
us regard it as a demand-curve in this ‘sense that Oy linen (see 
Fig. 1) is demanded in exchange for O x of a commodity whose 
marginal utility is constant, say money. Then from this point 

' As in Messrs. Auspitz and Lieben’s constructions. 

2 Econ. JouRN., vol. ii. ; 

% As argued by the present writer elsewhere (Address to Section F of the 
British Association Report, 1889, Note J). Though at a given rate there may be 
several maxima of advantage, there can be only one position of greatest possible 
advantage. Since, then, the motive of the economic man is greatest possible, rather 
than merely maximum advantage, it should seem that the ordinate of the supply- 
curve corresponding to each value of tan. POX must be unique; discontinuous 
for the individual who must be conceived as jumping from one branch to another 
when a certain value of tan. POX is reached, but continuous for the community 
since the point of transition will be different for different individuals. On the other 
hand, there may exist friction obstructing the movement from a small to a large 
scale of production; and so two branches of the curve exist simultaneously. In 
this case, as pointed out by the present writer (Mathematical Psychics, Appendix 7), 
the tract between T and T’—points where tangents drawn from the origin touch 
the curve—is not a genuine demand-and-supply curve, being a locus of minimum 


advantage. 
* Marshall, Principles of Economics. Note to p. 484, 2nd edition. 
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of view also, if the law of demand is considered to vary with the 
scale of consumption, as Mr. Cunynghame supposes, the curve 
may prove to be re-entrant.' I submit, however, that this cause 
of abnormality is less important and less capable of being formu- 
} lated than the influence of the scale of production on cost. 

Not that from either point of view an exact determination 
of the curve is to be expected ; we must be content with general 
descriptions: such as elastic and inelastic, re-entrant or not. 
Still less definiteness is attainable when, combining the two views 
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which have just been distinguished, we restore our original view 
of the demand-and-supply curve O E: as representing the inter- 
, change of two articles of variable marginal utility. 

The consequences of the property of re-entrance may be 
considered under the head (d), which indeed is with difficulty 
separated from (e); since, in fact, organic changes only occur in 
long periods. 

ABCd.—Many of the propositions, stated under preceding 
heads, no longer hold when we consider organic changes 
extending over long periods. Thus it ceases to be universally 


1 Ascending in Mr. Cunynghame’s construction. See Econ. Journ., vol. ii. 
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true that an increase in the supply of foreign commodities is 

beneficial to the native country.! For the curve OG being 

shifted upwards might strike the native curve in the neighbour- 

hood T (Fig. 11), corresponding to a lower value of the native pro- 
oD ’ oD 

duce with respect to the foreign,’ and a lower value of the native 

goods may be attended with detriment to the native country.* 

Again a bounty ceases to be universally disadvantageous. 

5 d . oO 
For, in the manner shown by Professor Marshall with respect to 
a different construction, a bounty may shift the point of equi- 
librium to a position more advantageous to the community. 

A BeD E.—When we consider the interest of both parties, 
not of one only, the chance of benefit resulting from interferences 
with trade is diminished. The presumption that any such inter- 
ference impairs the total utility is well illustrated by Messrs. 
Auspitz and Lieben, on the tacit assumption that what may be 
called the hedonic worth of money is the same in both countries. 
The generalised form of that assumption—appropriate to our 
system of co-ordinates, which does not represent money—is that 
if for each party a curve be drawn cutting at right angles the 
system of indifference-curves—called by the present writer a 
preference-curve—the same distance along such a curve corre- 
sponds to the same increase or diminution of advantage on 
both sides. This is no doubt an allowable assumption, in the 
absence of knowledge to the contrary. But, when we know 
that one party is much better off than another,’ the assumption 
may be illegitimate.° 

ABcde.—The doctrine that interferences with trade are 
detrimental to the community of nations becomes more question- 
able when we consider organic changes operating for a consider- 

1 Above, p. 427. 

2 The proposition set forth in the books (e.g. Mill, Political Economy, Book II11., 
ch. xviii.) that the setting up of trade is advantageous to both countries assumes 
that the curves [or the analogous algebraic functions in the general case] with which 
we have to deal are of the formI on II (a). In that case the position of stable equili- 
brium may be regarded as a point of maximum of advantage in excess of the adjacent 
minimum formed by the position of null trade, viz. the origin. But, if curves of 
the form II 0 prevail, then a position of stable equilibrium, though a maximum, may 
be attended with less advantage than the position of null trade. 

> Ante, p. 48. 

4 This is most likely to occur, I think, in the quasi-international trade between the 
parties to Distribution. 

5 This, if not already evident, may be contemplated by regarding the contract- 
curve as the locus of points (Mathematical Psychics, p. 21 et seq.) at which the 
preference-curves of the two parties coincide with opposite directions, According 
to the assumption in question, it would be indifferent, from the point of view of 
the general good, whether all the advantage of trade accrued to one party, or both 


had a share. 
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able time. The possibility that such measures should be attended 
with advantage to all is well shown by Professor Sidgwick in his 
chapter on protection." 

AbCDE F.—The case of trade between several nations which 
lends itself best to geometrical illustration is that of a third party 
competing with the home country, as we may call that one whose 
advantage is exclusively regarded, for trade with foreigners. 

In Fig. 12 let OG be the foreign curve, Oe the native, O ¢ 
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the competing, and OE compounded of the last two. The 
detriment inflicted on the home country by the competition may 
be described as the change in a backward direction along the 
curve Oe from the intersection of Oe with OG to p, where the 
line O P cuts Oe. 

It is to be observed that competition does not necessarily 
deprive a country of the advantage which it may derive by 
a restriction of imports. For suppose that in the absence of 
competition the conditions described in subcase (2) of ABC 


1 Ante, p. 49, par. 2. 
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existed, so that the home country could benefit itself by a 
restriction of imports; then after the rise of competition it may 
still be possible for the home country to benefit in the way 
described under the heading referred to.! The restriction will 
transform Oe to Oe’,O EK to OF’, P to P’, p to q, which is apt to 
be a position of equal advantage as p’, and therefore of greater 
advantage than p. It may be observed that this species of benefit 
to the home country may be made possible by competition, not 
having been so before, if OG is inelastic at its intersection with 
OE, but not at its intersection with oe. 

a.—The incidents of quasi-international trade—e.g. between 
the parties to Distribution—do not lend themselves to geometry so 
well as to algebra, on which we now enter. 


In entering upon the more complicated part of the subject, it 
is well to recall Professor Marshall’s warning words: ‘ When a 
great many symbols have to be used, they become very laborious 
to any one but the writer himself,’ and ‘it seems doubtful 
whether any one spends his time well in reading lengthy transla- 
tions of economic doctrines into mathematics, that have not been 
made by himself.’ It is easier to strike out a new path for oneself 
than to plant one’s steps in the footprints of another. 

It is almost sufficient to indicate the general scope of the 
inquiry—namely, to determine that state of trade for which 
the sum of the utilities of all parties concerned regarded as 
functions of the amounts of commodity consumed,’ less the 
sum of the disutilities regarded as functions of the amount pro- 
‘duced, is a maximum; subject to the conditions that what is 
bought is sold, what is consumed is produced, the ‘ law of indiffer- 
ence,’ the existence of non-competing groups, and so forth.® 

A few more particular directions may be added. 

Let us begin with the case next in point of simplicity to that 
which has been treated: where there are two countries, one of 
which exports two articles, the other one article. Let x and y 
be the amounts of the two articles exported by the first country, 
and z the amount of the article exported by the second country. 
Let X and Y be the amounts of the articles produced in the first 
country which are consumed in that country, and Z the amount 
of the article produced in the second country which is consumed 
in that country. 

1 Ante, p. 42. ? Preface to Principles, 1st edition. 
3 Cf. Marshall, Principles, 2nd edition, note xii.; and the formule given 
by the present writer in the notes to the Address to Section F of the British 


Association (1889). 
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Let us first consider the abstract case in which the cost of 
production is constant; say a,, a, units of work? in the first 
country go to a unit of each of its two products respectively ; b, 
units of work in the second country to a unit of its product. 
Suppose also at first the number of units of work available to be 
a fixed quantity, say A and B, in the two countries respectively. 
Then we have 

(a(x + X)+a, (y+ Y=A 


(1) Ub (z+ Z) =B. 


The advantage of the first country which is to be maximised, 
subject to the first of the above-written conditions, and the 
corresponding advantage of the second country, may be written— 


( ® (X, Y, z) 


) 
(2) \ V (z, y, Z). 


The position of equilibrium is determined by the values of the 
variables which make each of the above-written expressions a 
maximum ; subject to the conditions stated by equations (1), and 
to the further condition— 


(3) a,X + ay =Vvb,z ; 


where v is the rate of exchange between the product of work in 
the two countries, the number of units of work in the first 
country, of which the product is equivalent to the product of a 
unit of work in the second country. 

That ® and V should each be a maximum, subject to equation 
(1), may be expressed by proposing each of the following expres- 
sions to be maximised— 


(D(X, Y, z)—~A [a,(x+X)+a,(y+ Y)—A]; 


“ UW (x, y, Z)-m [b,(z+ Z)-B]; 
where A’ and mw are indeterminate factors. 
The expressions (4) become by equation (8)— 


~~ ® (X, Y, z)—A [a, X+a,Y + vb, z-A]; 
? LY, y, Z)—# | : (a,x+a,y) + b, Z—B]. 


Differentiating the first of these expressions with respect to X, 
Y, z respectively, and the second of the expressions with respect 
to x, y, Z respectively, we have six equations, which with the pair 
of equations (1) and the equation (3) make nine equations, to 
determine the nine unknown quantities, x, y, z, X, Y, Z, r, mw, v. 

1 More exactly ‘effort and sacrifice’; involving at least two dimensions of dis 
utility, labour and waiting. 
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Eliminating the last six of these variables, we obtain three 
equations of the form— 


®, (x, y; z) =0 
(6) 4 WV, (x, y, z) = 0 
YW, (x, y, z) = 0; 


which are the analogues of the demand (and supply) curves proper 
to the case of two commodities; e.g., ®, giving the amount of 
imports demanded by the first country in exchange for assigned 
amounts of export, y and z. The position of equilibrium may 
be regarded as the intersection of the three surfaces designated 
by equation (6). 

Conclusions analogous to those which have been obtained 
for the case of two commodities are easily discerned to be 
obtainable in the case of three or more variables. Thus, if the 
second country has an urgent demand for one of the com- 
modities, say x, of the first country, it is possible that an export 
tax on x may be beneficial to the first country ; while an export 
tax on y might not have that effect.? 

I do not know that any fresh conclusions are presented by the 
case of many variables. Accordingly it may be left to the reader 
to elaborate that case.” It will be sufficient here to indicate how 
some of the concrete circumstances which have been abstracted 
may be restored. 

First, the cost of production may be treated as varying with 
the amount produced by regarding a, x [a,, x, &c] not as the 
product of x by a constant, but as a definite function of x. 

Again, the amount of work available may be treated as variable, 

5 ’ “ 
by regarding A [B, &c.] not as a constant, but as a function of 
disutility, which disutility is to be subtracted from ® [W, &c.] in 
order to obtain the expression which is to be maximised.* 

The cost of transport may be introduced by regarding the 
littoral of one country as the scene of the market, and treating 

1 Cf. above, p, 434. 

2 A statement of the general case is given by Professor Pareto in his able article 
on ‘ Teoria Matematica dei Cambi Forestieri,’ in the Giornale degli Economisti, 1894, 
Art. 9 et seq. 

It may be observed that the formule given by Professor Pareto (in the earlier 
part of his article), after Professor Wairas, as proper to the case of industrial com- 
petition (domestic trade), are also applicable to that case of trade between ‘ nations 
(or-‘non-competing groups’) in which each commodity is produced by only one 
nation. The formule do not express the essential attribute of domestic trade, viz. 
the tendency to equality in the net advantages of different occupations. Such net 


advantages, being of the nature of total utility, could not be expressed by formule 
involving only final utility. This is the gist of my criticism of Professor Walras, to 
which Professor Pareto replies in the article referred to (loc. cit. p. 144). 

3 Cf. Marshall, Principles, Appendix, note xii. 2nd edition, 
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the cost of importing foreign articles thereto as part of the 
cost of production.! 

It is unnecessary to show how the number of commodities and 
number of countries may be multiplied. What Mill says of the 
theory of value in general is particularly applicable to the 
mathematical version of it: ‘The further adaptation of the 
theory . . . may be left with great advantage to the intelligent 
reader.’ 


It remains only to acknowledge my obligation to Professor 
Marshall’s unpublished chapters on foreign trade. These are the 
chapters alluded to in the Preface to the Principles of Economics 
as having been printed for private circulation and sent to many 
economists. Part of their substance is contained in the first 
volume of the Principles ; part may be looked for in the second 
volume. What is written on the subject after a perusal of the 
privately circulated chapters, and pending the publication of the 
second volume, can make no claim to originality or permanence— 
like the light of the planet which precedes the rising of the sun, 
borrowed from and destined to be effaced by the prime orb. 

F. Y. EDGEWORTH 


[To be continued. ] 


1 Cf. Pareto, ‘Cambi Forestieri,’ Giornale degli Economisti, p. 153. 
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TuE publication of the Final Report of the Labour Com- 
mission brings to a close an inquiry which is probably the most 
elaborate that has ever been instituted by the Government of 
this country. It is with feelings of mingled gratitude and 
despair that the economic student has during the last three years 
watched the steady accumulation upon his shelves of the litera- 
ture issued by the Commission. He cannot fail to be grateful 
for the energy which has collected together such a mass of 
information ; but he may well despair at the prospect of coping 
with it, even when aided by the various indexes, summaries, and 
digests prepared by the Secretary. A few figures taken from the 
Report? of that official upon the work of the office will illustrate 
more forcibly than any words the immense character of the 
inquiry. Sixty-six or -seven*® Blue Books—some of considerable 
bulk—one hundred and eighty-two sittings, five hundred and 
eighty-three witnesses, and a correspondence amounting to forty- 
eight thousand eight hundred letters and reports sent by post, 
and thirteen thousand five hundred received, indexed, and filed, 
are figures to which it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
discover a parallel; and we are prepared to learn that the 
Commission has proved the most costly that has ever been 
undertaken, and has absorbed some fifty thousand pounds. 

What then, we may ask, is the outcome of this vast inquiry ? 
A brilliant article from a well-known pen has recently appeared 
in one of the monthly magazines,‘ in which the writer sums up 
her opinion by selecting as her title The Failure of the Labour 
Commission. But it may be doubted whether the title does not 
involve a petitio principti ; for our verdict upon the results of 

1 A Paper read before Section F of the British Association, at Oxford, August 
1894. 


* Fifth Report, Part ii. pp. 1-25. 
3 It appears doubtful whether we are to have, in addition to the summary review 


of Mr. Little, his complete report on Agricultural Labour, 
+ Nineteenth Century, July 1894. 
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the Commission must depend on the expectations we have 
formed. If, like Mrs. Webb, we hold that society is disorganised, 
and in need of radical reform, if we interpret every sign of the 
times as pointing in one direction, if we look forward to the 
certain substitution of a collectivist régime for the present 
industrial order, we shall naturally be impatient with any 
questioning of the expediency, or practicability, of proposals of 
a collectivist tendency, such as the legislative introduction of 
an Eight Hours Day, and we shall be inclined to dismiss such 
questioning as an exercise of dialectical ingenuity. Nor shall 
we be disposed to remain satisfied with the idea that a remedy 
effective over a tolerably wide and increasing range for some of 
those maladies, which are regarded by collectivist writers as 
symptomatic of fatal disorder, can be discovered and applied by 
voluntary effort, unaided and unhindered by State-interference ; 
and we may set aside the idea as idle and antiquated. <A 
Majority Report which is content for the most part to present 
a summary of opinions put forward on either side of a disputed 
question, like the Eight Hours Day, and, impressed by what 
voluntary experimental effort has already achieved in the pre- 
vention of industrial conflict, is not prepared to regard as 
necessary, or to recommend as desirable, the intervention of the 
State in the role of compulsory mediator, may well appear tame 
and impotent beside a Minority Report which contemplates 
organic changes in the constitution of society, and makes no 
attempt to conceal the positiveness of the opinions which those 
who have signed it have formed, not unfrequently, it would seem, 
without any very manifest disposition to hear or examine what 
may be urged on the opposite side of debatable questions. It is 
scarcely unjust, and it is not untrue, to remark that the Majority 
Report aspires at least, whether it attain success or not, to be 
judicial, and that the Minority Report proceeds from men whose 
judgment of the demands of a popular policy may be shrewd and 
acute, and their experience of the feelings and hopes of certain 
important classes of workmen wide and intimate, but whose bias 
is unmistakable, and whose language is that of advocates rather 
than judges. Where the points at issue are fine and complex, 
judges may hesitate where advocates may be sure; and Mrs. 
Webb, we imagine, would be the last to deny that she is a 
convinced advocate of radical change, and that her sympathies 
accord with the signers of the Minority Report. 

It is, it must be admitted, a task of some difficulty to define 
the proper functions of a Commission. The cynic would 
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probably affirm that its primary object is to avoid inconvenient 
legislation—to appear to gratify a demand by inquiring into its 
reasons. No doubt the immediate effect of the appointment of 
a Commission may be thus described without serious inaccuracy. 
It does certainly result in the temporary, and sometimes in the 
permanent, postponement of legislation. But the further question 
arises Whether such a consequence is not fraught more often 
with benefit than injury. When a popular cry has once been 
effectually started, it not unfrequently happens that it is caught 
up and passed on with indiscriminating enthusiasm. But the 
proposal, once subjected to searching examination, is found to 
involve unsuspected dangers and to present unimagined diffi- 
culties. It is undoubtedly the function of a Commission to 
bring these dangers and difficulties to light; and such an end 
can be attained in few more effective ways than by the perti- 
nacious interrogation and cross-examination of the advocates of 
the proposal. This examination may be conducted by a small 
body of experts, skilled only in the elimination of irrelevant 
matter, and interested, not in the triumph or defeat of a cause, 
but in the ascertainment of truth and the refutation of unsound 
argument; and a Commission constituted on this basis is perhaps 
the ideal form. But it is hard to find Commissioners of the 
calibre and temper required, and the more popular mode of 
representing various interests, though it may lead to an incon- 
clusive report, does secure the rigorous scrutiny of enthusiastic 
plans by hostile critics, while their supporters enjoy an 
opportunity of bringing out their merits. It may be plausibly 
argued that in the case of proposals for organic changes in the 
industrial arrangements of society it is even more important 
to realise the difficulties than to know the advantages of any 
suggested course of action, and a Commission representative of 
different interests and opinions rarely fails to achieve the first of 
these ends. No critic of the Labour Commission will deny that 
its members represented the most varied interests. No student 
of its voluminous publications can fail to acknowledge the vast 
extent of the ground which has been traversed, or the great 
diversity of opinion that has been elicited. No reader of the 
Majority Report will venture to complain that it does not present 
a full and accurate statement of the views of the advocates and 
opponents of industrial changes. The signers of the Minority 
teport themselves affirm! that the ‘summary of the arguments 
used by witnesses for and against particular proposals’ has, so 


1 Fifth Report, Part i. p. 127. 
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far as they can judge, ‘been intelligently and impartially per- 
formed.’ They apparently consider such a summary of secondary 
importance, and they do not think the conclusions drawn by the 
majority to be either adequate or accurate; but with the fairness 
of the summary itself they have no quarrel. 

With regard to one of the most important questions which 
have come within the scope of the Commission’s investigations, 
it may be doubted whether in presenting such a summary they 
have not rendered the most useful and opportune service in their 
power; and whether the summary is or is not the result, as Mrs. 
Webb would apparently hold, of an exercise of dialectical skill in 
the conduct of the examination of some of the witnesses by some 
of the Commissioners, it is at least in strict accord with the 
traditional practice of Royal Commissions. They are expected 
to bring into close juxtaposition the opposing arguments put for- 
ward on either side of debated questions ; and this function is 
considered as important as that of drawing conclusions and 
offering recommendations. The latter must almost of necessity 
either be biassed by the predilections of individual Commissioners, 
or must attain unanimity by vague generalities; but the former 
duty can be satisfactorily discharged without the intrusion of 
bias or a recourse to vagueness. Perhaps the most debatable, 
and certainly not the least important, question that came before 
the Commission was that of an Eight Hours Day, and it was 
pre-eminently a question that required the treatment we have 
endeavoured to indicate. It cannot be denied that the cry for a 
further limitation of the hours of labour has attained a wide 
popularity ; but it can scarcely be doubted that the enthusiasm 
which has been excited is indiscriminating. Nor can it be 
disputed that, whatever opinion may be honestly entertained of 
its expedience or feasibility, it is a question on which legislative 
action should not be hastily or carelessly taken. Itis a question 
the precise meaning of which is not free from uncertainty, and 
the consequences are hard to determine. If the arguments in 
favour of it be sound, they will stand the test of severe examina- 
tion; and if they be faulty, the dangers and difficulties of the 
proposal will be brought into naked prominence by such a process. 
It is one of those cases where a ‘leap in the dark’ is a hazardous 
venture ; and, if the Commission has done nothing else, it has 
served to throw some light on the darkness. 

No doubt further inquiry might have been made with ad- 
vantage into the actual experience of the working of an Hight 
Hours Day; and we agree with Mrs. Webb in regarding the 
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omission to make such inquiry as a defect. But we differ from 
her in holding that the real meaning attached by various advo- 
cates to the proposal, and the possible consequences that might 
follow on its adoption, required and deserved the most searching 
examination, and that the time of the Commission has not been 
wasted in consequence. It has certainly shown that there is 
considerable difference of opinion among working-men on the 
necessity or advisability of introducing an Eight Hours Day by 
legislative sanction, and that, in the trades and districts which 
desire it, a minority of no inconsiderable strength is opposed. 
It has also shown that the proposal is urged by different classes 
of workmen with different, and even conflicting, aims—that 
some, like the coal miners, regard it as a means of raising wages 
by limiting production, while others, like the transport trades, 
hold that the output will be maintained by employing the unem- 
ployed. It has shown once more that various difficulties attach 
to the methods suggested for bringing the change into effect, and 
that, whether we allow a trade an option to assent or to be 
exempt, it will not be easy to determine the limits of a trade, or 
to ascertain its wishes, and that similar obstacles will arise, if we 
substitute districts for trades, or supplement trades by districts. 
In short, the Commission has shown, as we might expect, that 
the proposal has not yet been thoroughly thought out; and, if 
this be the case, it would naturally seem to follow that the 
legislation for which we are ripe is only that of a tentative and 
experimental character. 

It is in a similar spirit that the Commissioners deal with the 
larger question of extending the sphere of public employment. 
They are content to present a summary of opposing views, and 
to recommend minor reforms on existing lines, and they do not 
share the confidence felt by the signers of the Minority Report 
in the inevitable approach and certain success of collectivist 
organisation. Which report reflects the more accurately the 
present state of general opinion can hardly be doubted ; and, if 
the Commission represented varied interests, it was to be ex- 
pected that the majority should arrive at a cautious conclusion— 
about schemes which pointed 





inclining in a negative direction 


to the reorganisation of society on a new basis. With regard to 
many minor reforms, such as the improvement of the sanitary 
condition of domestic workshops, the increased efficiency of in- 
spection, and the provision of better cottage accommodation for 
the agricultural labourer, they do not appear to be in fundamental 
disagreement with the minority, although they are inclined to 
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emphasise less strongly the evils of the existing state of affairs, 
and to be less drastic in the remedial measures which they 
suggest. 

But, after all, the main subject, to which the attention of the 
Commission was directed was the means of preventing industyrial 
quarrel ; and the consideration of the conditions of labour, of the 
limitation of the hours of work, of irregularity of employment, 
of a Labour Department and Labour Statistics, of the employ- 
ment of women, and of agricultural labour, must be regarded as 
subordinate to this main subject. It is only so far as they bear 
upon it that these questions fall within the scope of the inquiry. 
The Commission—to quote the actual terms of appointment— 

vas instructed to ‘inquire into the questions affecting the 
relations between employer and employed, the combinations of 
employers and employed, and the conditions of labour, which 
have been raised during the recent trade disputes in the United 
Kingdom ; and to report whether legislation can with advantage 
be directed to the remedy of any evils that may be disclosed, 
and, if so, in what manner.’ The Minority Report expressly 
assigns as its reason for discussing the organisation of society 
on collectivist principles the belief that the ‘fundamental cause 
of disputes between employers and employed is to be found’ ‘in 
the unsatisfactory position occupied by the wage-earning class’ 
under existing conditions. What, then, is the conclusion of the 
Commissioners on this question of industrial quarrels and of their 
prevention ? It is scarcely inaccurate to say that they found 
themselves confronted by such a remarkable development of 
voluntary effort that little, if any, room was left for new 
suggestion. Even the Minority Report, with some apparent 
inconsistency, is content here to assign to the State the role of 
counsellor rather than dictator. But the Commission has 
rendered valuable service by placing on authoritative record 
what has been already achieved, and _ establishing some 
important conclusions not hitherto generally recognised. For 
it is the business of a commission not merely to collect and 
sift opinion, but to ascertain and arrange facts. On _ this 
question at least it cannot be fairly accused of a failure to amass 
material, though it may be urged, in despite of the labours of the 
secretary, that some further tabulation of results would have 
proved acceptable. Still the examination of witnesses—both 
employers and employed—from each industry in succession by 
the three separate committees into which the Commission was 
divided, supplemented by returns received to inquiries made_of 
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the various associations of employers and employed, has resulted 
in an exhaustive survey of the conditions of English industry 
in this respect; and the Reports prepared by the Secretary on 
the aspect of industrial affairs in the other countries of Europe, 
in the United States of America, and in our Colonies and 
Dependencies, furnish material for comparison between our 
own position and that obtaining elsewhere. For student and 
legislator alike such a survey must prove of the highest value ; 
and it is the more valuable because, unlike the evidence of 
experts, which, rightly or wrongly, the Commission seems to 
have adopted a general policy of excluding, the facts are derived 
from first-hand information. 

What, then, are the main conchusions that may be drawn from 
this mass of material? The first and most obvious is that 
a number of experiments have been made in the past, and that 
more are being made in the present, with a view to the preserva- 
tion of industrial peace. The second is that, in spite of some 
disappointment, considerable success has attended those experi- 
ments. The third is that the main conditions of success are 
now ascertained ; and the fourth and last is that little room is 
left for the intervention of the State. 

The first two of these conclusions will come as a surprise to 
many students, and to the general public. The magnitude of 
some recent conflicts has tended to obscure the facts; and the 
newspaper reader, fresh from the interesting perusal of a graphic 
account of the incidents of some gigantic strugele, like the coal 
dispute of last year in the Midlands, written by the vivid, and 
sometimes perhaps imaginative, pen of a special correspondent, 
is apt to believe that the chronic condition of industry is one of 
warfare, or at least of intermittent strife, with brief intervals 
of peace. But, although the scale of the conflicts may 
have grown, there is reason for thinking that their frequency 
has diminished. The evidence given before the Commission 
certainly points in this direction. A quarter of a century of 
unbroken peace in the Manufactured Iron Trade of the North, 
the continued existence, in despite of obstinate general strikes in 
either district, of Joint Committees for the adjustment of 
local disputes in the Northumberland and Durham Coal Trades, 
the recovery of money given as wages to men at Hartlepool, who 
had struck for increased pay against the wishes of the executive 
of the Boilermakers and Iron-shipbuilders, and the repayment of 
the money to the employer in question, the maintenance of the 
sliding-scale in the South Wales Coal Trade, and the successful 
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formation of Conciliation Boards in connection with various 
Chambers of Commerce, and of Wages Boards in different 
industries—all these are pieces of testimony established on 
unimpeachable evidence, and all alike indicate the steady develop- 
ment of conciliatory methods. No doubt the rise of the New 
Unionism, as it is termed, has been accompanied by a recrud- 
escence of aggressive, if not violent, action. But the New 
Unionism seems to be only repeating the general experience 
of infant unionism in the past. It is not until the men are 
secured in their adherence to an union by the undoubted fact 
of its success and permanence, and by the enduring bond of 
friendly benefits, that they are ready to be represented by 
negotiators armed with plenipotentiary authority; and it is not 
until this stage has been reached that employers are disposed to 
enter with confidence into relations with the officials of the 
union. Already the New Unionism is falling into line with the 
old on the question of friendly benefits ; and it evinces no dis- 
approval—but rather the reverse—of conciliation. The tendency 
seems to incline towards industrial peace. 

A more ominous feature of the times is perhaps the rise into 
prominence of ‘demarcation disputes.’ These occur between 
different classes of workmen, and are occasioned by changes in 
the methods of industry, which render it doubtful what kind 
of work belongs to what description of workmen. A_ peculiar 
obstinacy seems to attach to such disputes, and from the 
nature of the case they are not easy to adjust. They suggest, 
however, the reality of an inherent conflict of interests between 
different classes of workmen, which may reassure those alarmed 
at the prospect of employers and employed combining to injure 
the public, or of large federations of different trades establishing 
themselves over a wide area, or of the ultimate issue of such 
tendencies in the collectivist organisation of industry. They 
show that, for the present at least, the individualist taint has not 
disappeared from ordinary human nature. 

But we may proceed to ask: What are the ascertained con- 
ditions of the preservation of peace? They may be summed up 
in one word—organisation. Twenty-five years ago this might 
have appeared a paradox; to-day a Royal Commission indorses 
the paradox as its deliberate opinion, supported by irrefragable 
evidence. The actual language employed by the Commissioners 
deserves quotation. ‘ With regard to those industries,’ they 
remark,! ‘ which are carried on on a large scale and require the 


1 Sec. 90. 
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co-operation of great bodies of more or less skilled and trained 
workmen, the evidence received by the Commission points to the 
conclusion that, on the whole, and notwithstanding occasional 
conflicts on a very large scale, the increased strength of organi- 
sations may tend towards the maintenance of harmonious 
relations between employers and employed in a manner suitable 
to the modern conditions of industry. The belief was ex- 
pressed both by employers and workmen that, where a skilled 
trade is well-organised, good relations tend to prevail, and count- 
less minor quarrels are obviated or nipped in the bud.’ Such is 
the express conclusion of the Commission, and, if it had done 
nothing else, it would have rendered a service of no mean order 
by placing this opinion on record. For there are still large 
sections of educated society, to which the conclusion will occa- 
sion surprise; and they will be yet more astonished to learn 
that it is indorsed by employers as well as by workmen. 

We must not, it is true—and the Commissioners do not fail 
to utter the warning—be too sanguine or hasty in the inferences 





we draw from such an opinion. The contests, which accompany 
the infancy and weakness of a new union, the magnitude and 
severity of the conflicts, which occasionally occur in the matu- 
rity and strength of an old union, the fact that unionism 
embraces but a minority of workmen, and is sufficiently strong 
to exercise a restraining influence in but a minority of trades, 
the dependence of its ability to prevent conflict upon its power 
to exclude non-unionists from employment, the greater difficulty 
which seems to attend the formation and maintenance of the 
authority of strong associations of employers, the dilemma 
which has presented itself in connection with the undoubted 
decline in popularity and efficiency of the sliding-scale, turning 
on the circumstance that the very establishment of some such 
permanent arrangement may seem to render unnecessary the 
continuance of the union which has effected it, and may incline 
the men to withdraw their support and to stop their subscriptions 
—all these are facts which the Commission has brought into 
prominence, and they certainly serve to discount any excess of 


sanguine expectation. 

But the broad truth remains that organisation is a condition 
precedent to the systematic preservation of peace, and that in 
not a few industries conciliatory arrangements have followed 
as the result. The Secretary’s Report on the position of the 
Colonies, the United States, and Foreign Countries in the 
matter shows clearly that we are as yet far in advance ; and the 
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reason is found in the comparative weakness and immaturity of 
organisation in countries other than our own. An important 
conclusion follows regarding the role which the State may 








































properly assume. If voluntary experimental effort has achieved 
iF so much, it might be suspected that little room would be left 
for the State; and, with all their collectivist tendencies, the 
Minority Commissioners do not differ materially from the Majo- 
rity in the expression of such a belief. No doubt, whether the 
means adopted for the preservation of peace be occasional or 
enduring, and whether it proceed by conciliation, or mutual 
agreement between the parties concerned—a method which 
appears to meet with the widest approval—or by arbitration, o1 
the reference of the quarrel to a third person for decision, or by 
a mode of adjustment, which the Commissioners distinguish as 
mediation, where a third party intervenes, not to decide the 
matter at issue, but only to persuade the disputants to settle it 
for themselves—no doubt in all these cases, after the decision 
has been secured, the question of its enforcement remains, 
and it is here that the aid of the State is most persistently 
invoked. Different methods have been suggested, only to reveal 
the inevitable difficulties which attend their application. 

The State, it is urged, may give a legal sanction to the awards 
of arbitrators and the decisions of committees of conciliation, 
or it may itself establish courts for the adjustment of industrial 
disputes. In either case it is difficult to see how it will avoid 
prescribing the rate of wages—a power which it once possessed, 
but few would wish to see revived. In either case it is not easy 
to determine the manner in which its authority can be enforced. 
] [f the penalty for breach of agreement be a money fine, who is to 
pay it? and, if it be imprisonment, who is to be imprisoned? At 
present the law does not recognise collective bargaining between 
a associations of employers and employed. The individual work- 
man is considered to make an individual contract with the 
individual employer, and the remedy for breach of contract, if 
such there be, lies with and against the individual. Those 
Conseils de Prud’ hommes existing in France and Belgium which 
have been so often quoted as precedents for England to follow, 
concern themselves, not with the determination of the general 
rate of wages for the future, but with the interpretation of par- 
ticular contracts in the past, and are occupied with the redress of 
minor grievances and the adjustment of individual quarrels. The 
position of existing legislation in England is so far similar that, 
while there are on the Statute Book express provisions for 
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legalised conciliation and arbitration—which apparently have 
never been exercised—they do not contemplate any binding 
sanction attaching to collective arrangement by associations of 
workmen and employers of the rates of wages for the future. 
The further question indeed arises whether those bodies should 
not be allowed to exercise an option of becoming legal entities, 
and of thus rendering themselves liable to the payment of a pecu- 
niary penalty for a breach of agreement. A suggestion to this 
effect has received the tentative support of some members of the 
Commission, but it may be doubted whether it provides an 
effective escape from the difficulties of the situation. It would 
probably be regarded with little favour by trade unions, at present 
protected by the state of the law from vexatious litigation by 
discontented members. And if the association itself were thus 
rendered lable to a pecuniary penalty, it would still be confronted 
with the difficulty of recovering the money from individual work- 
men who, coincidently with refusing to abide by an agreement, 
had left the union. The dilemma remains that either the union 
is so strong that its moral influence is adequate to secure adher- 
ence without assistance from the law, or that it is so weak that 
legal aid would fail to enable it to reach discontented and recalci- 
trant workmen. We are brought back to the conclusion that the 
State must play the part of counsellor and encourager rather than 
that of compulsory peace-maker. Even if it assumes the inno- 
cent role of mediator as a regular function, it may endanger that 
reputation for impartiality on which the success of occasional 
mediation depends. 

In the face of these considerations we cannot wonder that the 
Commission came to the conclusion ! that ‘ at the present stage of 
progress it would do more harm than good either to invest 
voluntary boards with legal powers or to establish rivals to them 
in the shape of other boards founded on a statutory basis and having 
a more or less public and official character.’ It is significant that 
the Minority Report should appear to be in practical agreement 
with the Majority in this respect. Speaking of boards of 
conciliation, the Minority Commissioners remark?: ‘We see 
no advantage in giving them any legal functions or compulsory 
powers. Their decision can only be effective in so far as it 
brings to bear the common public opinion of either side.’ Sir 
John Gorst, in his separate Report, would apparently proceed 


1 Sec, 302. 
* P. 145. Apparently the Minority Commissioners only view with favour the 
application of conciliation to the ‘ proper interpretation of an existing agreement.’ 
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somewhat further in invoking the active intervention of the 
State; and the dislike of the Minority for legislation is, no doubt, 
founded on a rooted distrust of the present industrial order, and 
a confident belief that disputes are inherent in it. Yet the 
aversion shown is deserving of notice, whatever be the conception 
of society on which it is based, and however inconsistent it may 
seem with other articles of the collectivist faith. 

Such, then, appears to be the chief outcome of the vast inquiry 
on which the Labour Commission has been engaged for the last 
three years. On the main subject referred to them the Com- 
missioners have placed upon record the past progress and the 
present position of conciliatory methods for preventing and 
adjusting industrial disputes; and, from the very nature of the 
facts, they could scarcely fail to arrive at the conclusion that it 
was best to leave to voluntary effort what voluntary effort had 
accomplished with such signal success. In the disapproval of 
the intervention of the State both Majority and Minority were 
agreed, and the Commissioners could do nothing more than 
advise the encouragement of further voluntary experimental 
effort. On another important question which occupied a 
prominent place in their investigations, they found a vagueness 
and uncertainty prevailing which seemed to render legislation of 
dubious expediency, and they contented themselves for the most 
part with recording the arguments advanced on either side of this 
debatable question. Here the Minority parted company from the 
Majority, because they regarded the legislative limitation of the 
hours of labour as one important step towards the collectivist 
organisation of society. Holding this opinion they naturally did 
not agree with the Majority in acknowledging the great improve- 
ment which had been effected in the condition of the larger pro- 
portion of the occupants of the ranks of industry, and they laid 
emphatic and exclusive stress on certain unpleasant phenomena 
which they regarded as symptoms of radical disease. On the 
advisability of various minor reforms, however, they agreed with 
the majority, although in some cases they desired to advance 
further and by more rapid stages. 

If, then, the report of the Majority may seem by the apparent 
paucity, caution, and pettiness of its recommendations, to contrast 
with the magnitude of the inquiry and the easy confidence of the 
Minority, it is because they are not prepared for organic changes 
in the constitution of society, and they are ready to recognise 
that improvement may be accomplished, and has been effected, 
by the steady progress of experimental methods, sometimes, no 
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doubt, assisted and inspired by the State, but, at least in con- 
nection with the question which has formed the primary subject 
of their considerations, devised and applied by voluntary effort. 
The Commission was, it is true, appointed in a large degree 
because the public held that industrial conflict was increasing in 
gravity and frequency, and that something must be discovered to 
arrest its prevalence. The Report of the Majority proves that the 
tendency inclines in the other direction, and that a machinery, 
not indeed free from a liability to break down on occasions, 
or universally applicable, but one which has worked with 
remarkable success in different conditions, has been discovered 
by experience, and has proved effectual for the preservation of 
industrial peace. This may seem a lame and idle conclusion to 
impatient reformers; but it is not unlikely to recommend itself 
to the approval of sober common-sense. 


L. L. Pricer 


























THE COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Part I. 


Is it possible to submit to the test of figures the prevalent 
opinion that the commercial supremacy of Great Britain is de- 
clining? And, further, is it possible to measure the advance 
which other countries, notably Germany, are supposed to be 
making at the expense of British trade? That it is difficult is 
true ; that it can be done with exactitude I do not maintain ; but 
that something can be learned from recorded facts, by which we 
may be assisted to answer those who assert the decadence of our 
commerce, I venture to contend; and the following article is an 
attempt to ascertain some portion of the truth lying hid in official 
statistics. 

That such an inquiry is desirable is clear from the statements 
which are everywhere being repeated as to the loss of markets 
by our export merchants through the activity and diligence or 
superior advantages of foreign competitors. The report of a Royal 
Commission has given countenance to this view, and responsible 
politicians repeat it freely in their public speeches. 

The subject has attracted attention before, and in 1888 Dr. 
Giffen dealt with it in a report to the Board of Trade. The con- 
clusion at which he arrived is stated thus: ‘On the whole the 
figures are not such as to indicate any great or overwhelming 
advance cf German exports in comparison with those of the 
United Kingdom. There is greater progress in certain directions, 
but, taken altogether, no great disproportionate advance, and in 
many important markets for the United Kingdom Germany 
hardly appears at all.’ 

Of the figures to which Dr. Giffen here refers we shall see 
more presently. They refer to the distribution of the trade of a 
very large portion of the world among the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, and the United States at two periods. The first 
of these comprised the three years 1875-76-77, the second the two 
years 1884-85. The average amounts of the trade of the countries 
No. 15.—vo.L. Iv H H : 
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named in each of these two periods were compared, and the com- 
parison yielded the result summarised in the above quotation from 
the report. This result was so remarkable, in view of the general 
impression to which I have referred, that I have carried on the 
comparison on similar (in fact almost identical) lines to those on 
which the statistics of the report referred to were prepared, and 
having now available returns for a more recent period, the com- 
parison becomes both more complete and more interesting. I 
shall indicate, as I proceed, the points in which I have deliberately 
adopted a variation from the methods employed by Dr. Giffen. 

The present article deals only with one aspect of the trade, 
but it is the aspect which has most direct reference to the prevail- 
ing opinion. The results which follow will show, I think, that 
the language used by Dr. Giffen in 1888 is applicable with at 
least as much emphasis to-day as when the words were written. 

I venture to repeat, in substance, some of Dr. Giffen’s opening 
remarks, explanatory of the method employed in preparing the 
report. 

It is well known that the published returns of the amount of 
exports and imports, of the destination of the former and the 
country of origin of the latter, are compiled on different principles 
in different countries. The direct comparison which might be 
made between the figures of each of the countries whose trade we 
examine is rendered extremely untrustworthy by these differences, 
and this fact, combined with the allowance for error in the returns, 
which is at best a large one, prevents us from making any very 
useful comparison between figures thus obtained. A great part 
of the difficulty which arises in this way is avoided by using the 
returns of the importing countries, and comparing the amounts 
of imports from each of the countries whose trade is under con- 
sideration. These figures will be prepared on the same basis, 
and are thus directly comparable. 

This is the method adopted, and, although the returns of 
trade are not available in the case of all the countries with which 
the United Kingdom and those of her commercial rivals chosen 
for comparison conduct their business, a sufficient proportion of 
the whole can be ccmpared to enable us to see the direction and 
approximate strength of any tendencies to change. The general 
figures have been limited to a comparison between this country 
and Germany, France, and the United States. To widen the 
group of countries compared would not only render the result 
more cumbrous and less easy to grasp, but would narrow the 
field of most profitable comparison, viz. the neutral markets. 
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Some details concerning Belgium have been considered worth 
attention, however, and will be referred to in their place. 

Dr. Giffen made his comparison between the average of the 
three years 1875-77, and the average of 1884-85. He remarks upon 
the increasing untrustworthiness of figures relating to the years 
unmediately following the great inflation of 1873, and also upon 
the increasing difficulty of obtaining data sufficiently complete for 
our purpose as we go farther back. Most of the comparisons 
which follow avoid this difficulty by using the figures for the later 
dates only, but lose the advantage of the wider range afforded for 
comparison by including the earlier dates. The averages of three 
periods of three years each have been obtained. The first of 
these is the period 1879-81, the last the period 1889-91, while for 
the purpose of tracing the course of change, the period 1884-86 
intermediate between these two has been chosen. Much of. the 
detail for these dates is given, and a partial comparison has also 
been given in a summarised form for a date ten years anterior to 
that last mentioned. The average of three years partly masks 
the disturbing effect of sudden and short-lived changes, which 
frequently modify the figures for a single year to a remarkable 
degree. 

In comparing absolute amounts for the different dates we 
meet with a serious difficulty owing to the continued fall in 
prices which characterises the period over which the observations 
range. So far as concerns the relative hold of the different 
countries on their foreign markets, the difficulty is largely ob- 
viated. Yet the difference in the nature of the goods exported 
by the four countries considered prevents this method from 
affording a completely satisfactory comparison. For this reason, 
as well as for the well-known causes of error in the returns, we 
cannot press the figures deduced too far. It may happen, for ex- 
ample, that the fall in price of British exports has been greater 
on the average than that of German exports, or the exact oppo- 
site may be true. It is known that the German exports of cotton 
goods consist to a very large extent (more than one-half) of 
laces, net, hosiery, and such special small-wares, while the greater 
part of the remainder consists of dyed, printed, and coloured 
goods. More than one-half (in value) of the exports of cotton 
manufactures from this country consists of white or plain piece- 
goods, while about one-third consists of printed, checked, or dyed 
piece-goods. There is certainly a great probability that the plain 
goods will not undergo the same variation in price as fancy goods, 
and if the latter maintain their price better than the former, we 
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should require to discount any apparent advance of German trade 
at the expense of British. No doubt there are cases which would 
call for like allowances on the opposite side of the account, and 
the final balance cannot even be guessed at with much accuracy. 
Again, it appears that the special method adopted for our com- 
parisons is lable to error in another direction. In some cases 
the declared country of origin of imports differs from the actual 
source. This may be due to deliberate misstatement, or may 
arise from a presumption that goods arriving in a British ship are 
of British manufacture. Recent Japanese returns appear to 
attribute to this country considerable quantities of yarns obtained 
from India, probably owing to the reason stated. In spite of 
these defects in the returns, we may argue that it requires to be 
proved that the final proportions between the trade of the coun- 
tries considered are largely disturbed by these causes, though 
they are extremely unlikely to affect all to precisely the same 
degree. The possibility of drawing valuable and valid conclusions 
of a general nature from our results is by no means entirely 
destroyed, even though they be necessarily interpreted in a very 
general manner. . 

With these warnings, we may proceed to a detailed examina- 
tion of the returns themselves. We begin with the import trade 
of Europe outside the three European countries with whose com- 
parative shares in this trade we are dealing. In the cases of 
Holland and Belgium, though the trade is entered as imports for 
home consumption, a considerable amount of it differs little from 
mere transit trade. Again, in some cases the imports from the 
United States are not separated from those from other parts of 
America. I have not hesitated to admit the latter figures, as the 
best which can be obtained, and also because the major part of 
the trade undoubtedly belongs to the States. 

The following table (I.) gives the figures for each of the dates 
compared. The first three columns of figures give the gross 
amounts, in millions of pounds sterling, of the average annual 
imports of the countries named at the different dates. The 
actual amounts obtained from the United Kingdom, Germany, 
&e., are replaced by the proportion of the whole which these 
figures show expressed as percentages, and these percentages 
are given in the other columns of the table. In illustration of 
the reading of this table, we may take the case of Denmark. 
The average imports into this country during the three periods 
compared were valued at, roughly, £12,500,000, £13,500,000, and 
£17,500,000. Of these 2°9, 3:1, and 3-9 millions respectively were 
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obtained from the United Kingdom; 47, 5°0, and 5:7 millions 
from Germany. The absolute amount of the increase is very 
nearly identical in the two cases, but, owing to the fact that the 
total trade increased more rapidly than the British or German 
sections of it, and to the fact that the different totals of the latter 
experienced the same absolute change, the percentage falls in 
each case, though more in the case of Germany than in that of 
the United Kingdom, falling from 23°7 per cent. to 22°2 per cent. 
in the latter case, from 36°4 per cent. to 32°9 per cent. in the 
former. For the sake of compressing the table into narrower 
limits, and also somewhat simplifying it, I have judged it suffi- 
cient to give these percentages, which, combined with the figures 
in the first three columns, will give readily the absolute amounts. 
The totals of these were obviously of sufficient interest to be 
separately introduced, and they are given in the last line of the 
table, the figures in this line representing in millions of pounds 
the quantities shown as percentages in the preceding line. 

It will be noticed that the Austro-Hungarian Empire does 
not appear in the list of countries, which also omits Turkey and 
Greece and some of the Balkan States. The reason is that the 
necessary details for these countries are not supplied, or, at any 
rate, do not appear in the Statistical Abstract issued by the 
Board of Trade. The returns relating to Switzerland and 
3ulgaria begin only in 1885, and are hence not included in the 
above comparison, as this would have involved an alteration of 
the basis of comparison. Their inclusion gives the following 
result, employing the average imports of 1885 and 1886 in these 
two cases at the earlier date :— 


rT. 


From United 


= From Germany. } From France. From U.S.A. 
Kingdom. ” Ps . 


Total Imports. 


IS84-86, 1889-91. 1884-86. 1889-91 } 1884-86. 1S89-91,] 1884-86.) 1889-91.9 1884-86. 1889-91. 
Amount of Im- 
ports in mil- 
lion £'8......+03 371 419 761 83°5 §2°0 817 45°5 511 24°0 29°4 














100 100 20°5 19°9 22°] 19°5 12°3 12°2 65 70 








It will be seen that this addition to the mass of imports gives 
Germany the preponderance in European trade in 1884-86, and, 
generally, improves the position of Germany and France, while 
diminishing the shares of the United Kingdom and the United 
States. As regards relative progress, however, this table is 
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practically identical with the former, inasmuch as it shows that 
the position of the United States improves, while that of 
Germany undergoes a change for the worse, which is consider- 
ably greater than that shown against this country. In the case 
of France the regression is moderated so greatly as to become 
practically imperceptible. It may be noticed that 61) per cent. 
of the whole imports of the countries concerned are accounted 
for in 1884-86, and 58} per cent. in 1889-91. If allowance be 
made for this, the real relative alteration in distribution of trade 
among the four countries concerned will be found to be practi- 
cally unaltered by the introduction of these fresh items into the 
balance. Having thus assured ourselves that the changes in dis- 
tribution are fairly represented by the returns which afford the 
longer comparison, we shall restrict ourselves to these, and 
avoid the change in the basis of the argument which the intro- 
duction of the returns of Switzerland and Bulgaria would 
necessitate. 

We have remarked a change in the share of the European 
trade which goes to the four countries which we are comparing. 
In the case of the countries named in Table I. we account for 
nearly 66 per cent. of the trade in 1879-81, only a little more 
than 58 per cent. in 1889-91. A redistribution has taken place 
as between these countries and the rest of the world, owing 
possibly to the opening up of new sources of raw material and 
food stuffs, among other causes. To eliminate the effect of this, 
and lay bare the relative changes within the group we are 
examining, I have prepared another table. 

In introducing this fresh table I have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to give results which enable a comparison with 
Belgium to be made. According to the returns, less than 60 per 
cent. of the exports from Belgium are domestic produce, even 
including under that name the goods which only undergo very 
slight changes in form between import and re-export. A growth 
of Belgian trade might, therefore, represent merely a develop- 
ment of one special channel of export trade from a neighbouring 
country. The removal of Belgium from the list of importing 
countries in Table I. involves some alterations in the figures in 
passing from that table to Table III. 

The first part of this table compares the imports of Europe 
so far as shown in Table I. with this modification, and shows 
how the trade has been altered in distribution. This country 
maintains its relative place. Germany falls off, while Belgium 
improves. Taking the two together they show a slight gain, 
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followed by an equivalent loss. The fall in the French is about 
equal to the rise in the American figures. The effect of intro- 
ducing the comparison with Belgium is to eliminate a relative 
advance shown by the former table against this country, but to 
accentuate the fall shown against Germany, so that the com- 
parison between these two countries alone is not sensibly 
affected. 


IjI.—Imports oF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, SHOWING THE PROPORTIONS FROM 
DIFFERENT SOURCES. 














1s79—S1. 1884—86. 1:89—91. 
From ou s ) x 

Amountin. Propor- JAmountin Propor- JAmountin — Propor- 

Million £’s tion. Million £’s. tion. Million £’s. tion. 
United Kingdom ... .. 64:0 34°9 66°5 34-4 72°6 35-2 
ARGUSIERIDY iv sacencincs nee 62°5 34:1 64°8 33°5 62:9 30:5 
BRP is ossiescasee 13°4 7:3 17°5 9:0 21:5 10-4 
France eee actanae 27-7 15:1 27°5 14:2 27:5 13:3 
United States ......... 15°8 8°6 17°3 8:9 22-0 10°6 

Aggregate......... 183°4 100 193°6 100 206°5 100 
Exports OF DoMESTIC PRODUCE TO SAME COUNTRIES. 
1s79—S1. 1884—86. 1889—91. 
From es. « 

Amountin  Propor- PAmountin,; Propor- PAmountin Propor- 

Million £’s. tion. Million £’s. tion Million £’s tion. 
United Kingdom ...... 328 31:0 30-9 30-6 36°6 30°5 
GOMQONT . 5s ccc cscscinee *31°5 30°2 29:9 29°5 38°8 32°3 
lobe ———————a 9°3 8-9 10°7 10°6 18°2 11:0 
France Siwehyeh eee 18: 17°4 17°2 17-0 17°3 14:4 
United States ......... 13-0 12°5 12°4 12°3 14:1 11'8 

i - 

1 

Aggregate......... 104-2 100 101-1 100 120-0 100 








* Average of 1880 81. 


For the sake of comparison I have added a similar table 
relating to the exports of domestic produce as given in the 
returns of the exporting countries. The totals dealt with are 
seen to be much smaller in every case than those in the first 
part of the table. The reason is twofold. The first part of the 
table refers to the goods when they have received an increase of 
value due to transport from the exporting to the importing 
country ; and, further, it includes foreign merchandise received 
after transit through the country to which it is attributed. As 
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some indication of the extent to which this is capable of intro- 
ducing differences, we may notice that the foreign and colonial 
produce exported from Great Britain amounted, in 1879-81, to 
28°3. per cent. of the domestic produce exported, in value; in 
1884-86, to 27 per cent. ; in 1889-91, to 25-4 per cent. 

The proportions in the other cases are somewhat larger than 
in the case of the United Kingdom, except for the United States, 
whose exports are almost entirely of: domestic produce. The 
first explanation applies more particularly to the United States, 
while the differences in the two parts of the table, so far as they 
concern Germany and this country, are due largely to the second 
cause named. 

The second part of the table conspicuously fails to confirm 
the first part in one particular, viz. the growth of German exports 
at the end of the period. The reason is to be found in the fact 
that large amounts of exports undoubtedly destined for European 
countries outside Germany are entered under the head of ‘ Hanse 
Towns’ in the earlier periods, a great change in this respect 
coming into notice in 1889. If the correction due to this cause 
could be made, the second part of the table would probably 
confirm the first part in a much more marked manner than it 
is seen to do. ‘To illustrate this, if the exports formerly entered 
under ‘Hanse Towns,’ and now assigned to the countries of 
ultimate destination, were no more than three millions sterling, 
the figure for Germany would be reduced by this amount to 
make it comparable with those for the other dates. This would 

cause a change such as to show a rise in the British share, 
of small amount, it is true, but still a rise, and thus confirming 
the first part of the table. This would be a by no means un- 
reasonable allowance, as the sudden fall in the exports to these 
‘Hanse Towns’ amounts to about £30,000,000, nearly one-fifth 
of the whole export trade of Germany. The redistribution of 
this might not unreasonably be supposed to make a difference of 
more than three millions in what amounts to considerably more 
than a quarter of the whole exports. However, it is not 
necessary to pursue these speculations, as we do not require 
this comparison for the purposes of our argument. 

Before leaving Table I. we may recall some observations of 
Dr. Giffen on a similar table. It will be seen that Germany has 
the advantage of this country in Russia, Denmark, and Roumania. 
In Norway and Sweden the preponderance is extremely slight, 
and varies between the two countries. France occupies the first 
position in Belgium and Spain, but has lost it in Italy. The 
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question of the first place is largely, as Dr. Giffen remarked, a 
geographical question. 

It is certainly remarkable that Table I. should show that the 
aggregate imports of the European countries scheduled there 
from the United Kingdom and from the United States has 
increased by 10 per cent. in ten years, while the sum total bought 
from Germany and also from France has decreased slightly. 
These decreases are too slight, however, to afford any foundation 
for startling conclusions. The increase in the imports from all 
countries into this group being 17 per cent., considerably exceeds 
even the increases from this country and from America, and 
hence the fall in the percentages even in these cases. The 
method of comparison employed in Table III. was adopted to 
show what the effect of eliminating the changes due to the cause 
last mentioned would be. 

In order to follow these changes further back, I endeavoured to 
compile a similar table for a period preceding the war of 1870-71. 
The lack of complete returns renders direct comparison im- 
possible. The returns from Roumania only begin in 1877, those 
for Denmark in 1874, and for Norway in 1872. It is possible to 
deal with a sulticiently large group of European States,even at this 
date, however, and the returns, though not so complete or trust- 
worthy, have been used in the construction of TableIV. In this 
table Russia, Holland, Belgium, and Italy are represented during 
the whole period 1868-70, Spain supplies figures drawn from the 
years 1867-68, Portugal for the years 1869-70, while Sweden’s 
imports for the single year 1870 alone are used. During the 
years 1874-76, all the seven countries just named supply com- 
plete returns, and the corresponding figures for this group of 
seven are extracted from Table I. for the purposes of 
Table IV. 

This table suggests some rather startling conclusions. In the 
last column of the first part we see that the trade of the seven 
countries named above is carried on to a considerably less extent 
with the four greatest commercial nations of the world than 
formerly. The value of this part of their trade has varied but 
slightly since about twenty years ago, as is seen from the first 
column of the second part of the table, while the total value of 


their imports from all countries, given in the first column of the 
first part, shows a steady increase, the rapidity of which in the 
first interval is mainly due to the inflation of prices during that 
interval, the effect of which had by no means vanished in the 
years 1874-76. 
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1V.—Imports InTO CERTAIN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES FROM CERTAIN SOURCES. 




















Potal imports From United From oy 
Dates. daar Renew From Germany.J From France United States. | cent 
Million £'s 97° 
ack ia r Amt. ] Amt. Amt Amt. the fom 
1868-70 189-0 46°6 | 246] 37°0 19:6 | 32:0 | 16°9 57 3°0 | 64:1 
1874-76 280°8 75°7 | 26°99 | 56°7 | 20°2 | 42°6 | 15:2 | 13:0 4:6 | 66°9 
1879-81 290°4 65°9 22°7 63°9 22°0 | 39°5 13°6 24°5 8-4 66°7 
1884-86 305°7 65°9 | 216] 62°3. 20°47 36°8 | 12:0] 22-0 7°27 61:2 
1889-91 3320 69°2 20°38 | 566 17:0} 38:1 11°5 | 26°7 80 F 573 
The same shown as relative proportions. 
Total value of Proportion Proportion Proportion Proportior 
Dates. Imports dealt | from United from from from United 
with. Kingdom. Germany. France. States 
1868-70 121°3 38:4 30°5 26°3 4°7 
1874-76 188°1 10°2 30°2 22-7 6:9 
1879-81 193°8 34:1 32-9 20°4 12°6 
1884-86 187:0 35°2 33°3 19°7 11°8 
1889-91 190°6 36°3 29°7 20-0 14-0 


In the second part of the table, the most striking facts are 
the great growth in the trade with America and the growth in 
3ritish trade in the interval which included the Franco-German 
war, followed by an even more sudden decline in the five years at 
the end of the seventies. It appears, further, that in the interval 
between 1868-70 and 1874-76 and again in that between 1884-86 
and 1889-91, Great Britain and the United States gained at the 


.expense of France and Germany. During the ten years’ interval 


from 1874-76 to 1884-86, Germany gained at the expense of 
France, while the gain of the United States was accompanied 
by a loss of practically equal amount on the part of the United 
Kingdom. 

Without laying particular stress on fractional changes, it 
seems to be quite clear that this table confirms the evidence of 
the last—that Germany is not ousting us from our markets in 
general, however great may be the redistribution of trade in 
special articles between the two countries. A, W. Fivux 

(To he continued.) 


[Since the above was written, a further report to the Board of Trade has been 
issued by Dr. Giffen, in which he continues the comparisons of the earlier report: 
The periods dealt with in it are 1884-85 and 1890-92. The figures supplied are not 
sufficient to correct all the tables of this article so as to make the latter period the 
end of the comparison, and the necessary Statistical Abstracts are not yet available, 
The tables are therefore left as first prepared. Some interesting tables referring 
to special branches of trade, and to the export trade of the countries whose import 
trade is here considered, are given in each of the reports named.] 
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MR. CHARLES BOOTH ON THE AGED POOR.'! 


Ir is hardly possible for any reader to judge of the correctness 
or sufficiency of the large mass of statistical statements which 
Mr. C. Booth’s book contains, unless he has himself travelled 
over the ground that it covers, or reanalysed to some extent the 
data upon which its propositions are founded. These statements 
are ranged in sections—‘ general conclusions,’ ‘individual com- 
parisons,’ ‘ reports on the condition of the old,’ and ‘old age in 
villages’; and there are besides statistical and other appendices. 
We would proceed from particulars to generals, and would suggest 
to the reader that he turn first to the pages headed ‘ old age in 
villages.’ If he read that section, and note the cases and descrip- 
tions, and perhaps skip the statistics, he will have, we think, a fair 
conception of the condition of the aged poor in the country. 
The picture is not a politician’s. It is not alarming or sensa- 
tional, but it shows clearly the large play of personal motives 
and friendly and family feelings that make up the reality of most 
of our lives, and are in a sense important economic factors. 
If he pass next to the reports, or rather notes, on the condition 
of the aged, there too he will find good gleaning. They have 
been written by many hands, some with shrewdness, some—by 
comparison only a very few—in a rather sentimental vein. 
Taken as a whole, they show very naturally and simply many 
of the real difficulties of social progress: want of foresight and 
thrift, neglectsof family ties, the shiftings and depression of 
trade; and, on the other hand, we see the good results of better 
wages, low prices, allotments, and the improved housing of the 
poor. As a rule outdoor relief often appears to be obtained with 
comparative ease, and is not accepted with any feeling of degrada- 
tion. Sometimes its reduction is accounted a hardship: often 





1 The Aged Poor in England and Wales, by Charles Booth. London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1894, 
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complaint is made of its inadequacy. On the whole, the notes, 
like the accounts of old age in villages, chronicle a ‘marked,’ 
or ‘gradual improvement.’ 

When we turn to the ‘ Individual Comparisons ° between union 
and union, we become more critical. Here and elsewhere in 
the book we have to test—(1) The evidence on which the statis- 
tical conclusions are based; (2) the methods by which they are 
calculated ; and (3) the conclusions which are deduced from 
them. 


} 


First, of the evidence. It is based on uncertain statistics 
of age. It rests upon a year count, which is less suitable for 
statistical purposes in this matter than a day count. It is, at 
least in regard to the Metropolis as a whole, incorrect. It does 
not bring before the reader exceptional circumstances which 
materially affect the conclusions in individual unions. 

The book is an elaboration of what is known as Mr. Ritchie’s 
return, with a collation of figures in regard to density of 
population and overcrowding. This return gives the number of 
paupers (persons, not applications) in England and Wales on 
the 1st of January 1892, and in the year 1891-2. Lunatics and 
vagrants are excluded, except those in receipt of indoor relief. 
These make a number of 23,812 on the Ist of January 1892— 
17,119 lunatics and 6,693 vagrants, and should be mentally 
excluded by the reader. The paupers are classified by age ; up to 
16; 16-65; 65 and upwards. The inclusion of the lunatics and 
vagrants does not much affect the numeration of the aged. 
Probably. only a little more than 1 per cent. of the lunatics, and, 
judging from counts made at Manchester, not more than 6 per 
cent. of the vagrants would be more than sixty-five years old. 
The unions are classified by Mr. Booth from this return 
according to their geographical position and industrial character. 
They are grouped also according to administration; and, as 
samples of the classification, lists of selected unions are printed 
for ‘ individual comparison.’ 

The Poor Law has, wisely we think, classified its paupers 
not by age, but by physical conditions as ‘able-bodied’ and 
‘not able-bodied.’ The aged and infirm have for a long time 
been classed as ‘ not able-bodied,’ and persons over sixty have 
usually been placed in that class. The uncertainties of an age 
count are very generally admitted. In one large town the process 
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of ascertaining the ages of old applicants was thus described 
to us. 

‘ Ages can only be taken as quite general. The people often 
do not know their age. Then the officer tries to fix it. He asks 
them for instance, ‘‘ How old were you at the time of the great 
storm?’ Or he asks them about their past life, and how old 
they thought they were at such and such a time. Some- 
times they give their age older than it is, and ask that it may 
be reduced afterwards, because, for instance, they have given a 
lower age to the insurance society when they insured for funeral 
benefit.’ 

Elsewhere we have also found that it was recognised that, to 
receive the extra comforts of ‘not able-bodied’ paupers, there 
was a tendency to claim the age of sixty prematurely, and there 
are often discrepancies in the statements of age made at different 
times. The correctness of the quinquennial divisions of the ages 
of later life, 65-70, 70-75, is thus very doubtful. it may be said 
that this affects all old-age returns more or less ; and that is true. 
But when systems of pension-relief are proposed, based upon the 
fact of having reached a certain age, the question becomes 
important. 

Another criticism affects all Mr. Bootii’s comparisons in 
regard to the Metropolis, and his comparisons of individual 
London unions. In London, especially in central London, there 
is a constant shift of applicants from one union to another. 
Hence an accurate year count is very difficult, if not impossible. 
Of 1,056 persons over sixty-five in receipt of relief in 1892 in 
St. George-in-the-East, the clerk states that he is certain that 
at least 300 will be found on the books of other unions in the 
course of the year. Many apply for and obtain relief, and go 
away before inquiry can be completed. At the Poplar Work- 
house the weekly ‘ins’ and ‘ outs’ amount to an average of 
nearly 400. ‘ Many of these persons, it is well known, go from 
one workhouse to another, never staying long enough for the 
law of settlement to touch them.’ At Chelsea, among 1,853 cases 
there were ‘a very large number of migratory (aged) poor who 
were not bond fide Chelsea residents. There was no casual ward 
there in 1891-92, and casuals were nightly admitted to the 
workhouse and discharged the next morning. Over 600 were 
of this class.’ In the Strand, where the numbers seem heavy, 
if day and year census be compared, there is a constantly 
shifting population in common lodging-houses, and ‘ the small 
resident population is not of a class where old people usually 
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prevail.’ At St. Pancras the returns are affected by the large 
number of non-resident applications made by persons who arrive 
by the great railways that have their terminiin that union. And 
in other unions also, St. Olave’s, St. Saviour’s, St. George’s 
Hanover Square (which includes Westminster), and indeed 
cenerally in the central parts of London, where the number of 
applications from common lodging-houses is large, there is every 
probability of considerable duplication in the returns as between 
union and union. Identification too was often difficult or im- 
possible, in spite of the greatest care. One clerk writes that 
‘with the multiplicity of cases dealt with it was quite impossible 
to identify with any accuracy those admitted during the year, 
and there is no doubt that in compiling the necessary figures, to 
arrive at a summary, Many persons may, under such circum- 
stances, have been entered more than once.’ The returns, 
approximately correct’ : 
‘the danger of duplication was great.’ A result such as that of 
the year count at St. Saviour’s, which gives the percentage 


‘ 


another writes, can only be regarded as 


of persons over sixty-five in that union as 6,479, or 906 
per thousand,' is, we think we may say, certainly wrong. Mr. 
Booth, we are sorry to say, accepts this figure (p. 420), and lays 
stress on it more than once. We have said enough, we think, to 
show that all his comparative statements of year pauperism as to 
London and London unions must be considered untrustworthy.” 
There is a similar cause of disturbance in the annual returns in 
the case of vagrants who are admitted to workhouses, especially 
in the larger urban unions. Thus, for instance, of 962 tramps 
admitted to the Manchester Workhouse in 1893, 171 said they 
came from Rochdale, 93 from Bolton, and so on; and a tramp 
who is admitted to one workhouse is likely to be admitted to 
another, and very probably several others in the course of the 
year. Special instances might be quoted, but this, though a source 
of error, would not probably affect the returns in the country 
generally to any large extent. 

These and some other considerations suggest that the day 
count is a more precise index of pauperism than the year 
count. And it is also a fairer test. Many of those who 
received relief, have within the year ceased to be paupers. The 


year’s count includes therefore not paupers only, but ex-paupers 
also. On the other hand, almost all those who are in receipt of 
allowances, usually revised only at comparatively long intervals, 


1 Or rather less, if allowance be made for the infirmary at Camberwell. 
2 See pp. 21, 24, 33, &c. 
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would be included in the day count, and therefore the day count 
represents the standing pauperism of the country, plus what may 
be taken as an average of its intermittent and casual pauperism. 
The year’s count, on the other hand, appraises this casual pauper- 
ism as of equal weight with the permanent pauperism, and thus 
represents the total pauperism of the country in an exaggerated 
form. 

For the country, London excepted, the return may be taken 
as fairly accurate, in spite of some instances of miscount that 
have come to light, for naturally it is more difficult to make the 
census of a day than of a year. And special causes—for instance, 
influenza during the winter of 1891-2—have sometimes swelled 
the return. One additional disadvantage of the year’s count is 
that, as it has only been made once, namely in 1891-2, its figures 
cannot be compared with those of any other year. Hence one of 
the limitations of Mr. Booth’s book, which is based almost 
entirely on the figures of that one year. 


II. 


Next we have to turn to the methods adopted for drawing 
conclusions from this evidence, which we accept subject to the 
reservations that we have mentioned. 

Of the statistical data the groups of ‘ Individual Comparisons’ 
are samples. The first group deals with unions ‘rural or mostly 
rural—acriculture.’ These are arranged according to the amount of 
their annual pauperism in 1891-2; and the percentage of money 
spent in outdoor relief as compared with the total spent in relief 
in that year is entered against each union. This suggests that 
the proportion given in outdoor relief may be a cause of the 
pauperism. And the argument of the tables is to challenge the 
opinion hitherto adopted by many, which may be summed up 
as follows: outdoor relief is more attractive than indoor relief ; 
a decrease of pauperism is usually promoted by a decrease in 
outdoor relief; a decrease of outdoor relief is often accompanied 
by an increase in indoor relief, but to such an amount as to be 
practically insignificant when compared with the general decrease 
in pauperism due to the adoption of this policy. It is fer the 
reader to try this cause. Mr. Booth’s general conclusion (p. 29) 
is that it is proven that ‘the numbers in receipt of indoor 
relief are very much increased when outdoor relief is not 
given, and that ‘a decrease in out relief is almost balanced 
Or, to repeat the same 
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by an actual increase in indoor relief 
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conclusion in another form, ‘ the proportion of the old relieved is 
on the whole [p. 421] no more where assistance is principally 
given in the form of outdoor relief, than where comparatively 
little is distributed in this particular manner.’ The groups of 
‘individual comparisons’ which indicate the material out of 
which the tables for areas larger than the union are compiled, 
enable the reader to ascertain how far the facts in individual 
cases support this view, and contradict the earlier view that we 
have quoted. And if the case is proved in the series of individual 
instances, it is proved in the larger combinations of unions which 
find their place in the ‘ General Conclusions’: on the other hand, 
if it is not so proved, these combinations are faulty, and the 
‘oeneral conclusions ’ are fallacious. 

We may divide our criticisms into two parts. The ‘ individual 
comparisons’ cannot be conclusive, we may argue, because the 
tables themselves do not contain, and, based on a single year, 
cannot furnish, conclusive data. And next we may say that they 
are not only insufficient, but misleading. To enforce these criti- 
cisms we should wish to compare the past and present of a union, 
or to compare it with other unions. Mr. Booth’s figures do not 
enable us to do either of these things. As the tables are not 
historical, they do not allow of any comparison of past and 
present—a condition essential to the formation of a correct 
conclusion. Thus, for instance, the effect of increasing population 
in reducing the percentages of pauperism is entirely overlooked, 
and unions are credited with a low pauperism to which on 
administrative grounds they are in no way entitled. The per- 
centages of money spent on outdoor relief out of total relief 
are also, without a knowledge of the past, of little real service. 
Two plans are preferable, and usually adopted—either to state the 
number of indoor and outdoor paupers, and to take a percentage 
of each class and of the total on the population. This is the 
plan now adopted in Mr. Pell’s returns. Or, instead of money 
spent on outdoor relief, to take the percentage of persons who 
receive outdoor relief, giving at the same time the totals of each 
class and of the whole. By these methods, stated historically, 
we can compare a union with itself. In these tables this plan of 
comparison cannot be applied. 

Failing this plan there is another—to group the Unions and 
compare them in groups—but for that too the tables are wanting. 
Unions cannot be compared with one another unless some system 
be adopted by which differences in the number, sex, or age of 
No. 15.—VvoL. Iv II 
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the population be ‘standardised’ for purposes of comparison. 
This is neither done nor attempted. This, the real difficulty of 
the problem, is ignored. Yet, if our objection on this score be 
well grounded, the inutility of almost all the tables of comparison 
in the book must be admitted. 

We will consider then the lists of ‘individual comparisons,’ 
first from the point of view of comparing the union with itself. 

To begin with, the lists are inconclusive. This is admitted. 
On Group XVIIL., ‘ provincial urban,’ the author writes: ‘The 
highest rate is 8°9 per cent. at Chichester: the lowest, 3°7 per cent., 
at Medway. It is as difficult in this group as elsewhere to con- 
nect in any consecutive fashion the facts stated.’ And on Group 
XVI., ‘mostly rural or semi-urban residential,’ he says: ‘ Both 
these districts (West Derby and Richmond) have reformed their 
administration: in the one outdoor relief is over 33, and in the 
other 22 per cent.; and if we compare Fylde, in Lancashire, 
with Richmond, we find an equally satisfactory result as to 
pauperism generally, with an altogether different policy of ad- 
ministration. On the whole, in this group, out relief does not 
prevail to any great extent, but it is not easy to trace any 
connection between a smaller proportion of out relief and a 
lower rate of pauperism on the whole.’ We shall return to 
Fylde, etc., later on. As we shall show, it is impossible from these 
data to trace anything at all, and certainly not the true bearing 
and effect of a policy of administration. 

3ut the method is also misleading. In Group I: Stockbridge 
heads the list, Brixworth closes it. Surprise is expressed that 
Stockbridge, ‘ which lays claim to a policy of restriction,’ should 
not produce results more equivalent to those at Brixworth. On 
the contrary, it figures as a pauperised union, though ‘it does not 
give much outdoor relief.’ ‘There is,’ it is said, ‘a difference in 
policy between it and Brixworth, but the difference is not so 
strongly marked. In density the population does not vary much, 
and there are more old people, especially old women, in Brixworth 
than in Stockbridge.’ Finally, to take rateable value as a test, 
Brixworth is much the richer, but has, nevertheless, a large 
proportion of its people living under conditions of crowding: 
altogether it is quite a conundrum. 

If we put aside the relative conditions of crowding and rate- 
able value, the effect of which on the pauperism of country unions 
is at present a matter of extreme uncertainty, we may take the 
remaining figures as a test. They are as follows—and if the 
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administration is not very different in the two unions, yet the 
result seems on the face of it very dissimilar :— 


Per cent. 


Per cent. | 
pauperism | ; Per cent. Aimtutakens |G “elief 
in old age. | Union. County. Population. ‘of pauperism a = _ reach ree 
12 months’ 12 months. pace : 
count. | : 
29-0 Stockbridge Hants 6,601 12°7 BE 6, 10-0 
80 Brixworth Northamptonshire} 12,186 13 D. 26°0 


l 2 3 } 5 6 7 


This is the statement for 1892. 
Against it let us set an historical statement :—! 


9 





Per cent. old age pau- 





Sc 2 

a] = 

R 
Stockbridge 12°7 200) 9 4°7 -27 7 i] Ss 
| Brixworth 13 80 66 Os 90 0) On 0 
1 y 4 , 4 , 6 7 S om) 


These figures are conclusive, and are supported by the figures 
in the next table also. The question is clear enough when a com- 
pleter statement is submitted. Both Stockbridge and Brixworth 
were pauperised unions in 1861, Brixworth the more so. They 
may therefore be fairly compared so far. Stockbridge has no doubt 
reduced its out-relief list. The decrease amounts to 31 per cent. 
between 1861 and 1891, and the percentage of out to total appli- 
cants was 84 in 1861, 80 in 1891, which was about the average of 
recent years, and 56 in 1892. But in Brixworth the decrease 
amounts to 96 per cent., and the corresponding percentages in 
1861 and 1891 of out-applicants to total applicants were 89 and 
31, showing a larger original out-relief list and a much greater 
decrease. Stockbridge pauperism also has increased since 1881 
from 3°3 to 4'7 per cent. on population. This corresponds 
with a fall at Brixworth of 2°5 to°8. Lastly, half the number 
of those relieved in Stockbridge in 1891-92 received medical 
relief only. No one was so relieved at Brixworth. The people 
provided it for themselves. These further facts throw light on 
the policy and explain the apparent discrepancies suggested by 
Mr. Booth, which are heightened by the interposition in his table 

1 Columns 2 and 3 are taken from Mr. Booth’s book. Column 9 from Mr. 
Ritchie’s return. Columns 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 from 1st January ‘ B’ returns. 
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of a variety of unions between Stockbridge at the top and Brix- 
worth at the bottom, in which, as we shall see, the most diverse 
local and other conditions have prevailed in the last forty years. 
The history of the question explains the paradox. 

But in further support of the necessity of dealing with 
statistics of pauperism on this method, we quote figures relating 
to eight unions, taken from the top, bottom, and middle of Mr. 
Booth’s first list. 


Hight Unions from Group I. (Mr. Booru) arranged according to actual decrease of Pauperism3 


B |B 
e 8 
Ss .|6 


Year 1891-92. 










5; 8 | & 

Unions. 2 es Es 

| | ae & 

ea £ 

| a = 

| Total.; Out In. 1861. 1891, 
1. Pewsey, Wilts ....00...c00...o000 2 | 12,466 11,713 | 6°3 | 5°4; 20 20 | 16 | S1°2 | 25°1 | 89 | 12°5 44 
| 2. Brampton, Cumberland... 5 | 10,866! 9,754] 3°0 | 2°4; 26 25 | 80 | 17°0 | 15°71 | 22 4°3 10 
3. Stockbridge, Hants...... 1, 7,286; 6,601; 5°9 |4°7|) 27 | 31 7 | 35% 186 | 29 | 127 58 
| 4. Skirlaugh, E. Riding . 6 | 9,654) 9,304} 83°9 |2°5!] 386 | 38 | 26! 23°2  17°4 | 22} 3:2 0 
| >. Mildenhall, Suffolk. 3. 69,595 | 8,559; 78 14:7! 46 46 | 38 | 40°4 | 28°2 | 52 | 12°0 5 
| 6. Thakeham, Suffolk . | 4) 7,567/ 8,049! 7-4 [30] 56 | 66/ 8/3859 183 | 97) 4-9 8 
7. Lunesdale, Lancashire........... 7 | 6,978 7,347) 36 |1°0) 69 | 72 53 , 183 66 | 10 1°8 0 
(1871) (1871) (1871) (1871) 

8. Brixworth, Northamptonshire} S 15,359 12,186 6°6 Ss 90 96 35 35°9 47 8 1°3 0 
] 2 4 ) 6 3 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 


From this table we see how different is the result when the past 
history of a union is taken into account. These unions are arranged 
according to decrease of pauperism (col. 7); and, if that be a fair 
test, their relative position is quite different from that in the text 
(col. 2). Brampton, for instance, is second, not fifth. Its old age 
pauperism is not now much less than that of several other unions 
(cf Cols. 10,11, and 12), but it had a better start with a population 
averse to being pauperised. It had no heritage of pauperism. 
Thirty and forty years ago, when Brixworth and Mildenhall 
had 6 and 7 per cent., it had only 3. Some people don’t care for 
and refuse the half-crown of out relief. Some will grab it, if 
you offer it. The North-country folk and the Cornish, owing to 

'! In this table the figures in Columns 10 and 11 are based on the hypothesis that 
the ‘not able-bodied’ pauperism does not vary greatly from the pauperism over 
60 years of age. This is concluded from a comparison of what is called Mr. Burt's 
return, which gives the number of paupers over 60, 1st August, 1890, with the 
number of not able-bodied paupers 1st July, 1890. It thus appears that the latter 
include about 81 per cent. of persons over 60: and the percentage holds pretty 
closely when the proportion is taken on the counties. In taking this proportion 
some points of detail have to be considered, but these I need not perhaps enlarge 


upon here. 
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better wages and other social conditions, had at the be- 
ginning of the century avoided or withstood this temptation— 
if it came to them. The south and east of the country had fallen 
into it. Hence in each place the results differ. But, if such 
conditions be overlooked, credit for reform is not given to good 
administration—e.g., as at Lunesdale and Brixworth, where in 
the one case a union but little pauperised at any time has 
greatly reduced its pauperism, and in the other a badly pauperised 
union has made astonishing progress. And further, if we com- 
pare Columns 8 and 7, we shall see that to the extent to which 
there has been decrease in out relief there has also been decrease 
in total pauperism—just the reverse of what Mr. Booth argues— 
and that irrespective of county and character of population. 
And if we compare Columns 15 and 13 we shall see that the 
unions which give least outdoor relief have actually fewer paupers 
in the year 1891-92 than they had in six months of 1880-81. 
Therefore the diminution of out relief does not, as we are 
told, increase occasional pauperism ; but we notice that large out 
These points I have argued 


relief goes with much medical relief. 
from only these eight unions, taken at haphazard as a sample, 
but they can be proven from larger groups of unions as well, or 
rather better. And further, as we have said, the better comparison 
on this method is that of the union with itself. This the above table 
enables us to make. In Mr. Booth’s book it is nowhere possible.! 

To show the force of our second objection, that there must be 
some equalisation of population, age, and sex if a comparison 
between unions or groups of unions is to be made, we turn to 
Group XV., which consists of ‘mostly urban, or semi-urban, manu- 
facture.’ We have worked out the figures of eight in this group, 
and what we have said in regard to Group I. applies equally to 
these. Without the statistical history of the unions, the entries 
have practically no meaning. But here we only deal with popula- 
tion; and we have not entered males and females separately 
—lest our table should be too large. 

Column 2 shows how large in some of these unions is the 
increase of population at the reproductive ages. Wellington 


1 It may be mentioned that in some instances the percentages of outdoor to 
total paupers are taken on very small numbers, At Lunesdale there are only 15 
paupers in the workhouse out of 78; at Brixworth, 50 out of 100. With such 
numbers a couple of families might alter the whole proportion. There is the same 
difficulty, if the percentage be taken on money spent on out relief to total relief, with 
the added objection that the more inadequate the out relief the less will the propor- 
tion of out relief to total relief appear to be; and an out relief union may seem 
much ‘stricter’ than it really is. 
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Table of Populations and Age Distribution, 1861 and 1891, in Eight Unions from 
Mr. Booth’s Group XV. 








| Population. | Paupers. Not able- 
} Satie = ee bodied 
| Unions. Total. | on pop. | 
1—15 15—60 60— | Total. | Per cent. | over 60.1 
| 
Wolverhampton, £1861) 48,918 71,267 6,717 | 126,902 | 3,522 27 15'1 
Staffs, (i891) 57,719 86,357 10,788 | 154,864 | 5,434 3°5 24°3 
} 
en : 1861 9,144 12,865 1,864 | 23,873 1,087 4°5 24°8 
Wellington, Salop { 1891 8'943 12'898 2307 | 24078 | 605 OF 13-6 
| 
he . . £1861 13,330 21,587 3,014 | 87,881 | 2,157 56 27°3 
Ipswich, Suffolk {ign y9iz49 | 323532 4800 | 57,081 | 876 15 76 
ek a fe) 7,700 14,358 1,757 93,815 | 1,393 8 317 
Colchester, Essex} 139) 117969 | 20/808 2489 | 34550 | 1,136 | +2 19°6 
| | 
F afar =f 1861 10,999 18,010 1,703 30,712 | 1,044 3°38 28°0 
Luton, Bedford \igq) 45's49 25,559 3,455 44,856 1,180 | 96 | a4 | 
ar a : (1861 7,845 1,682 20,355 1,404 | 6s 40°71 
Watford, Herts {4891 13/878 3905 | 38/914 Lost |) 27 16-4 
/ ie (1861 39,604 66,178 5,494 111,276 1,711 15 aD 
Oldham, Lanes. \is91 69,174 | 121,886 10,593 | 201,153 2,450 We 10°2 
a et (1861 38,467 65,491 6,565 | 110,598 3,341 3°0 ts 
Preston, Lanes. L189] 48,945 85,319 9,207 142,541 1,156 os 59 =| 





1 s 3 i 5 6 7 


remains stationary, Watford doubles itself. Columns 4 and 6 
show how the percentages are affected by the increase of popula- 
tion. Wellington hardly increases, and yet shows a considerable 
reduction in pauperism. Oldham’s low percentage in 1861 re- 
mains low partly because its population has so largely increased. 
The large reduction of the percentage of pauperism at Ipswich is 
assisted by its large increase of population. The pauperism of 
Colchester seems much reduced, chiefly because its population 
has increased some 47 per cent. If Columns 3 and 7 be com- 
pared, the same conclusion will be drawn in regard to the aged 
over sixty. Wolverhampton, in spite of a great increase in the 
population over sixty, shows an astonishingly bad percentage, in 
part probably due to changes and depression in trade. Of the eight 
unions it alone shows a great increase in this class, as well as in 
not able-bodied pauperism. The increase of the population over 
sixty helps Preston to a percentage of 59; the slight increase at 
Wellington prevents its percentage rising higher than 13°6. 

If then, without a standard of comparison, tables of pauperism 
are valueless, what method should be adopted to equalise these 
differences of distribution of numbers, age, and sex? We can 
suggest none better than that adopted by the Registrar-General 
in comparing statistics of mortality. It may be stated in the 
following proposition :— 


1 As to this column see note p. 476. For Fylde and Richmond see table below, 
p. 481. 
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As is the ratio per thousand of the mean of a decade of re- 
corded pauperism to the population in the smaller area (e.g. the 
union) to the ratio per thousand of the mean of a decade of 
recorded pauperism to the population in the larger area (e.g. the 
union—county, or the selected group of agricultural or industrial 
unions), so is the ratio per thousand of the recorded paupers to 
population on (say) January Ist of a particular year in the smaller 
area to #—a rate of pauperism for the larger area adjusted to 
the conditions of the smaller.' 


IIT. 


We now turn toa method of comparison by administration 
which has been adopted in this book. Unions were asked what 
their policy was—A, B, C, or D; that is— 

A. Out relief given, subject to good behaviour, not only in 
cases of actual destitution, but with a view of assisting the old 
who are in a state of poverty. 

Bb. Out relief given, subject (1) to good character, (2) actual 
destitution, and (3) contributions from relatives legally lable ; 
but without pressure on other relatives and without entering 
into the question of adequate maintenance being assured. 

C. Out relief given subject to :— 

(1) Good character. 

(2) Actual destitution. 

(3) Full contribution from relatives legally lable. 

(4) Full contribution from relatives not legally liable. 
(5) Proof that maintenance is secured. 

LD. Practical refusal of outdoor relief. 

Of these policies blends are also described, AB, BC,CD. A 
policy should be judged by its fruits: does this method of com- 
parison show us what really are the fruits of distinct policies of 
administration, and thus enable us to judge of their value? The 
following table gives us a negative answer. In this inquiry, and 
indeed throughout, one cannot do better than take Mr. Pell’s 
returns, Which start from 1851, and compare past and present ; 
but here we take only his last return, that published in 1892 

1 See p. 17, ‘The Statistics of Metropolitan Pauperism,’ a paper read by 
Mr. C. S. Loch, Secretary to the London Charity Organisation Society, at a Special 
Meeting of the Council, May 21, 1894, Charity Organisation Review, July 1894. 
Arrangements are in progress for the publication of a History of the Poor Law in 
this century, with statistical tables which may include a comparative statement of 
the pauperism of childhood, of the able-bodied, and of the aged by unions, counties, 
and in other groups. 
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(No. 266). If we went further back the policy could of course 
be more accurately tested, as we hive already shown. 































Policies of Administration (Groups l.-anl II... Z 


From Mr. Pell’s return, 1801. | 
| Out relief to iz 





Union. Total total | 
Indoor on Outdoor on yn. herisin on (Mr. Booth). bs 
Population. Population. Seouiation. 
A. 
Freebridge Lynn, Norfolk es Or4 4°] 4°5 85-0 
lege. Norfolk 2... ... 0 ssc wes 0-7 3:3 4:0 68-0 
Hambledon, Surrey... ...  ... 0-9 2°6 35 570 
A B.— 
Dunmow, Essex... ...0 ... 0... 1-1 8:7 4:8 60-0 
Warminster, Wilts ... ... ... 0-5 46 51 84:0 
Wincanton, Somerset Me 0:8 4:9 5°7 74:0 
North Witchford, C ambridge ie 0-8 2°6 3°4 64:0 
Cranbrook, Kent me det 0:8 2°7 3°5 57°0 
Sturminster, Dorset... ... ... 0-6 4°3 49 74:0 
B.— 
Lutterworth, Leicester ... ... 0:3 2°7 3:0 82:0 | 
Settle, W. Riding ... ...) ... 0-3 1:0 18 61:0 | 
Leyburn, N. Riding... ...... 0-4 1‘8 2:3 700 | | 
Bootle, Cumberland... ... ... 0-5 1:4 1:9 560 | | 
Linton, Cambridge ... ... ... 0-9 6:2 71 84:0 | 
Cosford, Suffolk... ...0 0.00... 1:0 4-4 5°4 68:0 
BC. ce 
Stockbridge, Hants ... ... ...! 11 41 5:2 46:0 ' ie 
AGH VUES ns ces cee Sees 1-0 4-2 5:2 63:0 ee 
Tenbury, Worcester ... 0... ... 0:8 2-0 2:8 52:0 ig. 
C.— 
Ongar, Essex 7 1:2 34 4-6 44° 
Cricklade, Wilts 0-7 3-2 3°9 fie ' 
D.— ig 
3rixworth, Northampton bad 0:8 0:5 1:3 26:0 oy 
3radfield, Berks ish meget. akes O-7 O-4 A 18:0 


| 

Tested by such a table, the classification by administration 
seems hardly serious. In fact, the unions, without regard 
to any common standard, or to any economic or historical con- 


siderations, have arbitrarily grouped themselves as A’s or B’s, Xe. : 
The result is mere confusion. Every form of administration pro- B 
duces every kind of result—with the exception of D, where Fe 


there has been, as every one knows, a declared policy. Probably, 
without any departure from the truth, the A B’s might as well i 
have called themselves A’s, or B’s,or BC’s. It is easy from such 
a chaos to argue that administration has but little effect on 






pauperism. The classification means nothing, and nothing but 






inconclusiveness can be drawn fromit. But of course it 1s par- 
ticularly unfortunate that the 






inconclusive conclusion should 


















Bi 


eo 


administration can find no better friend than Mr. Booth. 
he not tell them that D, the hateful strictness of a non-outdoor 
relief policy, produces only a 1°3 or 1-1 per cent. of pauperism on 
population, and that they may have the same with a B policy, 
while A is passably good—quite as good as A B? 
his readers will be deceived. 
When the history of the union and other points are considered, 
such arguments fall to the ground. 

The lists and remarks in the chapter ‘General Results,’ in which 
the conclusions from the ‘ individual comparisons’ 
together, are of a similar character and simply uninforming. We 
are told that ‘ the essential and remarkable feature of these figures 
is the extraordinary difference that exists,.without, as it seems, 
any sufficient reason, in the extent of pauperism under similar 
conditions ! ’ 
in and out relief and in the percentages of pauperism for a single 
year taken from a number of miscellaneous unions are truly 
wonderful. 
present pauperism is often due (1) to higher wages in the past 
and present combined with an indisposition to become pauperised, 
as in Cornwall, Lancaster, and other counties, that have always 
shown a low pauperism ; and (2) toa diminution of outdoor relief, 
especially when there has been a declared policy of reduction, or 
(3) in part to mere increase of population, there is no great 
puzzle in the matter. 
300th’s first table of nineteen unions (p. 101), and see whether 
the differences between them are so extraordinary. 
statement gives their position historically, and, as will be seen, it 
fully confirms the three points just mentioned. 


1. Fylde. 


Surrey). 


2. Richmond ( 


| 


take the form of an argument that every kind of administration 
answers somewhere. 


And of course the variations in the proportion of 


But if it is considered that a low percentage of 


Year. 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
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Those who wish to justify a happy-go-lucky 
































Does 


Unfortunately 
No clue is placed in their hands. 


are gathered 


In this hght let us take, for instance, Mr. 
The following 
Percentage 


>. 
Paupers.! Percentage 


’ > ; of total 
Popula- _ re of ‘out , a 
tion. Total. to total F dal 
In. Out. paupers, population. 
25,682 86 634 720 88:0 2°8 
30,626 130 670 800 83-7 2°6 
40,910 | 155 363 518 70:0 1:2 
56,317 128 408 536 76:1 9 
18,802 163 509 672 THT 3°5 
26,145 249 562 811 69°2 371 
33,633 247 274 §21 52°5 1°5 | 
41,548 324 221 545 40-5 13 | 


1 Less lunatics and vagrants. 
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Unions, 


3. Wharfedale. 


4. Haslingden. - 


5. Preston. - 


6. Wirrall. 


7. Reigate. 


8. Atcham,? | 
Shrewsbury. | 


9. Penzance. 
10. 


Lancaster. 


Church | 
Stretton. | 


12. 


13. Tregaron. 


14. Cleobury | 


Mortimer. | 


Year. 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 


1861 
187 

1881 
1891 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 


| 1861 
11. West Ward. - 


1871 
1881 
1891 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 


1 Less lunatics and vagrants. 


THE 


Popula- 
tion. 


39,142 
46,705 
51,256 


69,781 
79,956 
95,293 
103,408 


110,523 
115,846 
129,160 
143,541 


18,420 
23,419 
27,928 


39,623 


20,109 
27,303 
30,359 
36,580 


45,565 
48,633 
48,346 


54,554 
54,160 
50,311 


48,276 


35,297 
32,661 
40,838 
52,024 


8,072 
8,248 
8,225 
7,709 


6,289 
6,343 
5,672 


5,401 


10,737 
10,677 
10,272 

8,613 


8,304 
8,317 
8,138 
8,163 
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Paupers.1 








Total. 
In. Out. | 

43 646 | 689 
78 681 | 759 
63 515 578 
86 711 797 
143 516 659 
206 983 1,189 
172 635 807 
589 2,752 3,341 
730 1,348 2,078 
779 620 1,399 
610 546 | 1,156 
160 3,369 3,029 
97 538 635 
93 421 514 
109 346 455 
172 735 907 
198 711 909 
186 307 493 
158 331 489 
138 129 | 267 
373 88 461 
359 70 | 429 
129 704 833 
193 1,441 1,634 
122 1,122 1,244 
81 861 942 
68 907 975 
110 786 896 
87 315 402 
151 296 447 
37 248 285 
28 213 241 
22 133 155 
20 125 145 
40 335 375 
61 170 231 
68 106 174 
66 96 162 
No } aR aR 
Workhouse ( 561 561 
”” 670 670 
10 309 i $819 
23 180 203 
56 407 463 
86 326 412 
43 85 128 
47 60 107 





Percentage 
of ‘out’ 
to total 
paupers, 


93-7 
89-7 
89:1 


89-2 
78°3 
82-6 
78°6 


82°3 


96°8 
88°6 


87:9 
19-1 
66°4 
56°0 


2 Atcham Union now includes Shrewsbury. 


Percentage 
of total 
paupers 
to total 

population. 
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Paupers.1 Percentage 





> i of tot: 

Unious. Year. sh ge Total. = Pr ecb 

In. Out. paupers. to total 

poy ition. 

| 1861 7,147 15 394 409 96°3 5°7 
15. Rothburs | | 1871 7,081 15 203 218 93:1 3-0 
Ds, SHOR eas 1881 | 6,709 13 114 127 89-7 18 
| 1891 6,083 9 77 86 89°5 1°4 
1861 12,425 50 525 575 91:3 4°6 
—_— | 1871 12,186 29 313 342 91°5 2°8 
; : eee 1881 12,375 17 221 238 92°8 1-9 
| 1891 | 12,151 13 139 152 91-4 1:2 
1861 — —_— — -— — — 
‘7, ‘Seeaiide 1871 6,978 32 226 258 87°5 3°6 
. a 1881 7,132 30 91 121 75-2 16 
| 1891 7,347 15 63 78 80:7 1:0 
1861 159 956 1,115 85:7 70 
18 Bradfield | 1871 . ye 238 999 1,237 80:7 78 
= . | 1881 17 912 145 202 347 58°2 19 
1891 18,017 113 29 142 20°4 “F 
1861 15, 107 912 1,019 S9°4 66 
— oo | | 1871 1: 268 91 1,099 1,190 92°3 8°5 
= : | 1881 13,336 69 270 339 796 2°5 
|| 1891 12,186 69 31 100 31:0 8 


The other puzzles in this chapter have only to be similarly 
treated, and they will no longer be insoluble, especially with 
added local knowledge. Of course, with material used as Mr. 
Booth has used his, ‘it must come about that, however the 
unions are grouped, no policy stands out as on an average 
definitely superior to the others as regards the old,’ and equally 
will it seem (p. 423) that there are ‘remarkable instances of 
successful administration,’ on ‘ B’ lines, with any proportion of 
out relief from over 80 to under 7 per cent. 


IV. 
Two other important questions of method remain. We are 
told (p. 423) :— 
‘There are no statistics to show whether pauperism in old age 
has increased or decreased, but the figures of total pauperism 
show general improvement between 1881 and 1891 everywhere 


except in London.’ 

This is to take for granted that the decrease in ‘ not able- 
bodied’ pauperism does not imply a decrease in old age pauperism ; 
as all the aged and infirm are classed not able-bodied, it can 


1 Less lunatics and vagrants. 






Percentage 
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hardly be that a decrease in the latter does not involve a 
decrease in the former. 

The figures for not able-bodied pauperism per thousand of 
total population are as follows. 


Males. Females. Total. 
(Co eae Sens MMMM Piste, Oth cue Aaseakers oes: MM era shina nkgamope 16°5 
RE a oie eee Nes Skee. sony cub ene tue SAEED J sensi wcudeutusaees mee 
1892 ae eats oe se 5°2 Bios et Cd, GED, clive h aeweaennwheraaes 8°8 


But we can put the issue more precisely. 
England and Wales : Pauperism 60 Years of Age and Upwards (Day Census). 


| Per cent. of 
60— 
pauperism as it 


Per cent. | ee 3 eee : would have been 
; pauperism all | plas boomae pen | a ee hyel Per cent. 60— if old age pau- 
Year. ages on i eee ane Hess on population perism had 
population pop 16 _ } ey oe 2 60—. decreased at the 
all ages. nae a same rate as 
pauperism at 
| | | the active age 
| of life, 
1851 4°5 4°7 1°5 21°5 
1861 4°2 4:2 1:3 20°8 _- 
1871 4°5 4°5 1°5 21°5 21°5 
1881 2°8 2°7 a 15:1 13°8 
1891 2°4 2°1 6 13°7 11-4 
1 2 3 4 5 


Mr. Booth’s book gives us no hint of this great decrease of 
pauperism at all ages. And it is well to ascertain rather more 
closely what it suggests. The theory which has hitherto been 
generally held is, that to reduce child pauperism and able-bodied 
pauperism is afterwards to reduce old age pauperism. A person 
sixty-five years of age in 1891 would have been twenty-five years 
of age in 1851. All the time of his manhood from 1851 to 1871 
he would, if we may judge from the returns, have been under 
much greater stress or temptation to accept poor law relief than 
after that date, for between 1851 and 1871 the able-bodied 
pauperism of the country amounted to as much as 6°7 per cent. 
in the lowest year (1861) and to 10°9 per cent in 1864. It was 
thus in that period always larger than 5°3 per cent., the 
pauperism which now prevails in the quinquennial period—sixty 
to sixty-five years of life—if we may make such a comparison. 
But a person twenty-five years of age in 1861 would have lived 
a greater part of his working life when able-bodied pauperism 
was reduced, and would be less likely to have received any poor 
law relief at that stage, for since 1872 such pauperism has 
always been less than 6°6 per cent. and generally much under 4 
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per cent.—always /ess, therefore, than the pauperism of the first 
tive years of old age, sixty to sixty-five. As might reasonably be 
expected, this change has affected old age pauperism generally. 
If the younger men keep off the rates, they help to keep off the 
older men too. We cannot expect that old age pauperism should 
be reduced at a greater rate than the pauperism of active life. 
There must be more dependence as the period of greater infirmity 
and sickness and lessened ability to work comes on. But yet, 
suppose we adopt this severe test of progress, and ascertain 
whether pauperism in old age is being reduced at the same rate 
as pauperism between sixteen and sixty. What is the result ? 
Between 1871 and 1881 (col. 3) the percentage of the latter is 
half as much as it was: 1°5 becomes ‘7; and old age pauperism 
has decreased more than a fourth. We might have expected 
on our strict test a further fall of about 2 per cent. And in the 
same way we may compare 1881 and 1891. Thus, then, if our 
social past be considered, the facts of old age pauperism are 
quite as satisfactory as we could expect, and far better than most 
people imagine. 


V. 
But it is said that pauperism increases with age, and some 


very ‘ telling’ figures are quoted in support of pension schemes, 
universal or other. One such statement of figures is as follows: ! 


Ages. Population (1891) Paupers. Percentage. 
All ages 29,002,525 658,552 2°2 
60—65 772,879 41,1803 53 : 
65—70 571,948 62,240 3 10°8 
7O—75 417,914 77,708 3 18-5 
75—80 233,333 60,879 3 26:0 
80— 149,407 44,8603 30-0 
60 2,145,481 286,867 13°3 
l 2 3 t 


On figures similar to these, but based on the year’s count, Mr. 
Booth remarks: ‘ We can say without doubt that while only 5 per 
cent. of the population are paupers, taking all ages together, and 
not half of that proportion, taking the active years of life alone, 
the rate is about 10 per cent. between sixty and sixty-five, 20 per 

1 A version of this statement, worked out on an estimate to a year’s count of old 
age pauperism in quinquennial periods, will be found in Appendix B of Mr. Booth’s 
book. See also pp. 42, 420, &c. 


> B return, ist July 1890. 3 Burt’s return, Ist August, 1890. 
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cent. between sixty-five and seventy, 30 per cent. between seventy 
and seventy-four, and 40 per cent. over sixty-five.’ But the 
reader should be cautioned as to the conclusion that he draws 
from this sentence. If we refer to our table (col. 3), we see that 
the pauperism of persons over sixty forms about 56 per cent. of 
the pauperism of the country, while (col. 2) the population of 
persons over sixty forms only about 8 per cent. of the population 
of the country. Hence we have a contrast drawn between 
pauperism, when it is necessarily at its maximum—in the in- 
active period of life—and population, when it is necessarily at 
its minimum—in the period of greatest mortality. And the same 
remark applies, mutatis mutandis, to the several quinquennial 
periods. Obviously such percentages of pauperism on population 
must seem heavy, when compared with a percentage of the total 
pauperism on the total population of the country or with a per- 
centage of pauperism on population before the age of sixty. 
And if this great difference between the numbers of the popula- 
tion in the two contrasted periods—before and after sixty 
—is overlooked, the statement must produce in the mind of 
the reader an exaggerated and misleading impression. We 
naturally ask what amount of pauperism, in addition to that 
experienced at the active age of life, ought we to expect to find 
in the inactive? To this no kind of answer is given. And yet, 
without doubt, the settlement of some standard would show how 
far the rates of pauperism after sixty were really excessive. We 
have suggested a standard, the percentage that might be expected 
if old age pauperism decreased at the same rate as able-bodied 
pauperism. If this were adopted—and it seems fair—the picture 
is far less gloomy than that which Mr. Booth’s statistical precipice 
of old age pauperism suggests to our imagination. Is Mr. Booth 
right then in urging that ‘the very serious character of these 
statistics is evident, and fully justifies the public feeling on the 
matter which resulted in the appointment of the Royal Commis- 
sion?’ Is it not possible to believe that if the true statistics had 
been fairly put before the public, with due regard to the decrease 
of old age pauperism and the conditions which make it inevitable 
that old age pauperism should considerably exceed the pauperism 
of the active age, public feeling, instead of being roused by partial 
and inaccurate statements, would have been content to work now, 
as it has done in the past, soberly and steadily towards a better 
state of things ? 
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VI. 

We turn finally to Mr. Booth’s larger groups. We cannot 
reanalyse the industrial divisions: but we have worked out his 
geographical divisions on the comparative method for a pauperism 
over sixty years of age, subject to the conditions mentioned 
above. We set our figures against his for the year’s pauperism 
over 65, taken from the table on his p. 15. 

We may conclude then: As to evidence, Mr. Booth’s deductions 
are drawn from the Return for 1891-2, on which he almost entirely 
builds his case, and they are plainly faulty so far as the Metropolis 
as a whole is concerned, and several of its central unions. On 
the other hand, a large mass of valuable evidence contained in 
the ordinary returns of pauperism has been ignored, and, if used, 


Proportion of the Old in Receipt of Relief according to Geographical Divisions 
omitting London). 


er ce ; : . 

Per cent.! Per cent, pauperism on population over 60 January 1. 
pauperism 

on popula- 

tion over 65 


year 1891-2. 1851. 1861, 1871. 188]. 1891, 
INOVOR 0.5. issue? 23 21 19°5 20°2 14:8 13:0 
Midland ......... 294 24°9 23°8 24°3 18-1 16°8 
South and South 
Western ...... 29 26'8 29°7 30°71 20-7 18:2 
DE: SP ale eae eed 32 34:3 32°3 32-0 20-6 19°7 
West and Wales 30 32:1 31-4 $1°5 22°5 19'9 
Metropolis ...... — — 20°3 25°7 18°7 18:3 


it would have entirely altered the presentation of his case. Next, 
the methods which have been adopted cannot be called other 
than arbitrary. Unions are compared without any regard to 
their history, and without any attempt to obtain a standard of 
comparison by which differences in the distribution of population 
would have been equalised. All the tables must thus be set aside 
as of very partial value. Mr. Booth in his preface states that ‘ he 
does not seek to do more than suggest the way in which conclu- 
sions may be reached.’ Alas! in this, and, it follows, in his 
conclusions, he fails—it seems to us—entirely. How far his 
statements may mislead cannot be ascertained until the work of 
calculation has been done over again on some comparative 
system. It is a matter for sincere regret that at the present 
time, when the whole administration of our poor law is under 
discussion, statistical tables so elaborate and yet so incorrect in 
their conclusions, and so insufficient, should have been published 
under Mr. Booth’s name and auspices. C. S. Locu 


1 Mr. Booth’s figures. 





REVIEWS 


Social Evolution. By Bensamtin Kipp. (London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1894.) 


Tue subtle influence exercised over the minds of men by distine- 
tions, which are the creations of those very minds, might afford a 
fruitful subject of study to the cynical observer. He might notice 
with a smile how men are led to seek for the spirit of a century as 
if some personal individuality attached to what is after all no more 
than a convenient division of time, and how they are prone to surround 
the close of one of these periods, and the commencement of another, 
with a halo of mysterious significance. This tendency of human 
nature is probably responsible for the wide diffusion in recent years 
of the phrase fin de siécle, with all its frivolous and empty associations, 
no less than for the thoughtful and reasoned speculations, of which 
the volume before us affords an example. And, whatever there may 
be of artificiality about these divisions of time, which have given 
rise to a fashion that has set its mark in our day alike on dress 
and on art, on literature and on philosophy, it remains true that they 
serve as landmarks, by which the advance or retreat of nations 
may be measured, and that without their assistance we should find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to survey the field of civilisation. They 
suggest a pause amid the hurried whirl of every-day life for calm and 
deliberate reflection—for retrospective and prospective examination— 
and, however inadequate or mistaken may prove the forecast of the 
era which is opening, or the estimate of that which is passing away, 
thought is at least stimulated, if it receives no positive direction. 
Among books of this class Mr. Kidd’s able and ingenious volume is, 
we believe, destined to occupy no low position. Indeed the reception 
with which it has met in various quarters would justify the assertion 
that it has already made good its claim to such a place. No candid 
reader will deny that it is full of stimulating suggestion, and that, 
where the argument arouses contradiction, no less than where it 
commands assent, it is expressed with skill and with persuasive 
force. 


The whole book might be described as one sustained argument 
to which the subordinate reasonings lead up; and in this respect it 
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is less discursive and more convincing than Mr. Pearson’s volume 
dealing with a similar subject which was noticed in a recent number 
of this journal. Mr. Kidd’s main thesis is based on an independent 
examination of social phenomena conducted in the light of a wide 
knowledge of the history of the past, and of the conditions of the 
present ; and it possesses the charm of novelty as well as the force 
of conviction. It seems, it is true, inevitable—and Mr. Kidd has 
scarcely been more successful than his predecessors in escaping this 
fate—that a survey, which professes to embrace the whole of human 
civilisation, must, however comprehensive be the plan of the writer, 
and however skilful the execution of his purpose, necessarily pass 
lightly over, or even neglect altogether, some regions which to other 
investigators may seem of no less importance than those to which, 
as they think, undue prominence has been given. Nor has Mr. Kidd 
in our opinion succeeded in avoiding another characteristic danger 
attendant on the task which he has essayed, for his formula of human 
progress has certainly more than a suspicion of vague ambiguity. 
These, however, are the usual, and perhaps unavoidable, incidents 
of so vast an inquiry as is here attempted. But the same verdict can 
hardly be passed on the paradoxical opinions, to which Mr. Kidd has 
given utterance. Here he distinctly and deliberately challenges 
contradiction, and we doubt whether he emerges from the conflict 
unscathed. If we may say so without injustice, we grow some- 
what weary of the frequency with which he introduces us to some 
problem of the day, remarks on the multitudinous and confused 
explanations which have been given of it, and on the strangeness 
of the circumstance that no adequate solution should have been put 
forward, and then propounds with some triumph an answer which, 
we venture to think, sometimes appears to be adequate only because 
it runs counter to popular opinion, and possesses the charm and 
surprise of novelty, catching us, so to say, ‘off our guard,’ or because 
the vagueness and generality of the leading formula, with which it is 
made to harmonise, is such as to enable the user, by emphasising some 
circumstances, and minimising others, to apply it to any matter which 
may be in hand. These criticisms, however, will be more opportune 
when we have sketched in outline the thesis which Mr. Kidd seeks to 
establish. 

After reviewing in his first chapter the ‘ outlook,’ and commenting 
on the insufficiency of the answers returned to the question of the 
‘direction in which the path of future progress lies,’ he proceeds in 
the next chapter to propound his explanation of the riddle. Applying 
the methods and conceptions of the biologist, he finds that in the past 
progress has been accomplished by means of ‘ selection and rejection.’ 
This involves competition and rivalry ; and if ‘degeneration’ is to be 
prevented, ‘every successful form’ of life, he urges, ‘ must of necessity 
multiply beyond the limits which the average conditions of life com- 
fortably provide for.’ From this position man cannot escape any more 
No. 15.—vo.. Iv. K K : 
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than the lower forms of life ; but, unlike them, he is furnished with 
reason, which enables him to discern that he is sacrificing his own 
interests to those of generations yet unborn. From the possibility, 
and indeed probability, of his putting to himself the pertinent question 
why he should consent to this sacrifice, we reach the conclusion which 
Mr. Kidd seeks to establish in his third chapter. He endeavours to 
prove that there is no ‘ rational sanction’ for progress. Were man left 
to his reason alone, he would not submit to the necessary conditions of 
progress, but would seek his own comfort, leaving the future to take 
care of itself. To this point Mr. Kidd returns in a later chapter, where 
he argues that human evolution is not primarily intellectual. For, he 
urges, the intellect would only show what is indeed the truth—that in 
the development of society the ‘ interests of the individual and those 
of the social organism are not identical.’ The position then is this— 
and Mr. Kidd describes it as the ‘central feature of human history’ 
—‘On the one side we have the self-assertive reason of the individual 
necessarily tending to be ever more and more developed by the 
evolutionary forces at work. On the other we have the immensely 
wider interests of the social organism, and behind it those of the race 
in general, demanding, nevertheless, the most absolute subordination 
of this ever-increasing rational self-assertiveness in the individual.’ 
What then is the solution of the problem which thus confronts the 
investigator into the conditions of progress? Mr. Kidd discovers it in 
the part which religious beliefs have played, and continue to play, 
in the evolution of society. They provide an ‘ultra-rational 
sanction for social conduct in the individual.’ They lead him to 
subordinate his interests to the general interests of the race. They 
represent and enforce an altruistic ideal. They furnish the answer 
to the riddle of human progress. Such is Mr. Kidd’s thesis, which 
he propounds with considerable ingenuity and _persuasiveness. 
Perhaps the most novel part of his argument consists in the later 
stages. Other thinkers, starting with the same conception of society 
as subject to the general law of evolution, had arrived at the contra- 
diction, which he emphasises, between the interests of the individual 
and those of society at large, and, while conscious that the answer 
was not altogether satisfactory, had sought a reconciliation in the 
growth and diffusion of altruistic feelings. But Mr. Kidd adds a new 
element by distinctly recognising the place of religion, and by 
investing altruistic feelings with the ‘ultra-rational sanction’ thus 
derived. And, although the separate stages of his argument often 
provoke dissent by the positiveness with which they are stated, it 
must be admitted that the combination resulting from them is not 
easy to resist. 

A part of the inquiry, it will be evident, is only indirectly of interest 
for the economist. But some of the points which Mr. Kidd seeks to 
establish, are of a strictly economic character, and others are closely 
related. Nor can any speculations about the future of society, or any 
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explanations of the past course of civilisation, be destitute of interest 
for the economic student. The conception, moreover, of a harmony of 
interests between the individual and society has played a large part in 
the past history of economics; and enquiries, which have of late years 
been directed to showing that extravagant deductions made from this 
conception in practical affairs, have been misinterpretations as often as 
they have been applications of the teaching of economists, have served 
to emphasise the conflict of interests, which forms a prominent subject 
of Mr. Kidd’s reasoning. As a matter of fact he assigns to economists 
a foremost place among the thinkers who have failed to give a satis- 
factory interpretation to the signs of the times; he begins his own 
explanation of the conditions of progress with the adoption by Darwin 
of the Malthusian conception of population treading on the heels of 
subsistence ; he quotes not infrequently from Professor Marshall in 
support of his views, and he devotes a whole chapter to the discussion 
of that modern socialism which is represented by Marx and his 
disciples. 

In this chapter, while endeavouring to show that some current 
criticisms fail of their mark, he maintains none the less that socialist 
writers have mistaken the trend of affairs. Their critics may 
indeed, he urges, be both accurate and convincing in demonstrating that 
the Socialist State, as delineated in romances like Mr. Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward, or hinted at in scientific treatises like that of Karl 
Marx, would prove incompatible with the future progress of society, 
and that the removal of the essential condition of that progress—-the 
stress and force of competition—would imply inevitable degeneration. 
But these criticisms, he argues, are hardly calculated to influence the 
socialist advocate who, keenly interested in the present improvement 
of the poorer classes, does not see why that should be subordinated to 
a distant future, who has, in Mr. Kidd’s language, discovered that there 
is no ‘rational sanction’ for the conditions of progress, and is deter- 
mined to exercise his reason. Yet modern socialism, so Mr. Kidd 
maintains, misreads the signs of the times. No doubt, he allows, there 
has in recent years been a considerable growth of sympathy with 
human suffering in every form, No doubt the advent of democracy is 
surely, if not rapidly, destroying the power of the privileged classes, 
and increasing the influence and authority of those hitherto excluded. 
No doubt in socialistic parlance the overthrow of feudalism and the 
rise of the middle class appear now to be followed by the decline of 
the bourgeoisie and the accession of labour. But the important 
question arises: ‘ To what is it acceding, and what is the nature of the 
privileges which it is now acquiring?’ Mr. Kidd replies that new classes 
are only being admitted to a rivalry of competition, that equal political 
rights are now being followed by equal social opportunities, and that 
the movement is but a continuance of a process which, beginning 
with the dawn of religion, received a notable extension with the spread 
of Christianity, and during the ascetic period was only gathering force 
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to be exercised after the Reformation in humanitarian directions. He 
cannot discern any sign of the relaxation of competition, but merely 
of its extension over a wider area; and between socialism, which aims 
at the suspension of the struggle, and the humanitarian reforms, 
which contemplate the admission to the contest of new classes on 
equal terms, he discovers an irremovable distinction. 

This chapter on modern socialism will afford an illustration of the 
virtues and defects of Mr. Kidd’s treatise. No one will question the 
acuteness of some of his observations or the forcible and suggestive 
character of his reasoning. No one will deny that he opens up fresh 
points of view, from which to regard old questions, or that he is as 
independent as he is generally well informed. His remark that the 
objection raised to the Socialist State on the ground that it would be 
fatal to progress may have little weight with those who seek immediate 
relief from the uncomfortable conditions attendant on it is undoubtedly 
suggestive. Nor is his insistence on the continuance of competition 
less opportune, while his allusion in another part of his book to the 
treatment still accorded to the negro in the Southern States of 
America, despite the consequences of the Civil War, as an actual 
example of the continued rivalry of race with race, is certainly signifi- 
cant. It is, moreover, an acute observation that the success of 
democracy, and of the reforms which are now coming to the front, 
and aim at benefiting the poor at the expense of the rich, is due as 
much to the altruistic feelings of the Conservative party as to the 
power and activity of Liberals or Radicals or Socialists. Were 
the opponents of these measures convinced of the justice of their 
cause, they could in all probability succeed in resisting them, but a 
feeling, perhaps not confessed to themselves, of the duty of ameliora- 
ting the condition of their less fortunate brethren, takes, unconsciously 
it may be, the heart out of their opposition. 

On the other hand the chapter supplies illustrations as, we think, 
of Mr. Kidd’s defects. The definition of socialism, as essentially the 
contradiction of competition, is unquestionably convenient for the 
purpose in hand, but we doubt whether it is really adequate. It is 
easy to see that it enables Mr. Kidd to pronounce at once that 
socialism is incompatible with the conditions of progress as he has 
defined them; but we are not sure that here, as elsewhere in the course 
of his argument, he does not obtain an unfair advantage by himself 
constructing the fort which he is intending to demolish. He con- 
tinually seizes upon, and emphasizes, some one characteristic, and we 
are rarely free from a misgiving that he is leaving something of equal, 
if not greater, importance unnoticed. His definition of the essence 
of religion, his description of the racial characteristics and differences 
of Celt and Teuton, his conception of what constitutes intellectual 
development, attract at first, perhaps by their very novelty, and by 
the confidence with which they are put forward, but we doubt whether 
they will prove in the long run to be satisfactory. And the same holds 
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good, in our opinion, with reference to his definition of socialism, and 
his treatment of the question. The endeavour to affect the distribution 
of wealth so as to benefit the poorer at the expense of the wealthier 
classes might, we think, be represented as equally of the essence of 
socialism. But Mr. Kidd will not allow that this endeavour is an 
interference with competition, and therefore with perfect consistence 
he considers it vital to separate legislative proposals of this description 
from what he deems to be socialism. Yet the criticism is obvious that 
the distinction follows from the definition rather than from the actual 
facts, and that it is certainly no recommendation of the adequacy or 
correctness of the definition that it should conduct to such an arbitrary 
distinction. 

Nor, again, as it seems to us, is the application of biological con- 
ceptions to the social organism yet proved to be more than a convenient 
mode of regarding phenomena. The introduction of the element of 
reason may well influence the conditions of progress in a different 
sense from that indicated by Mr. Kidd. Much may, it is true, be 
urged in favour of the stimulus afforded to progress by the pressure of 
population. But the degeneration of races can hardly be said to be 
connected by any indisputable evidence with the relaxation of that 
pressure. No doubt the stationary position of the French population 
may conceivably be as ominous for the future as it is remarkable at 
the present; but it is early to prophesy the decline of the French 
nation, and for the time that country is certainly not the least pros- 
perous in Europe ; while the decay of the Roman Empire may surely 
be traced to several causes with equal plausibility to any attaching to 
the influence which Mr. Kidd selects for special emphasis. We are not 
sure that he has not fallen into the common error of starting with a 
theory, and making the facts fit into it, a process as deceptive as it is 
undoubtedly attractive and sometimes necessary, and a process the 
dangers of which should be distinctly recognised from the outset. 
Mr. Kidd sometimes seems to take for proven what is only probable. 

Again we believe that he describes the utterances of Marx in 
terms of excessive praise. For we think that soberer writers, without 
perhaps using Marx’s phrases, have been equally successful in tracing 
the substitution of a commercial for a land-owning aristocracy. But 
perhaps we are doing no injustice to Mr. Kidd if we say that both his 
economic and his socialistic reading betray signs of limitation— 
necessary it may be when the subject before him is so vast—and that 
he is peculiarly likely to be attracted by a maker of phrases as he is so 
skilful in the process himself. In fact we cannot help feeling that 
more than once in the course of his book he is unduly carried away by 
the influence of words, and that he is confident that he has solved 
a problem when he has discovered a phrase in which to express it. 
Otherwise we cannot see how he has answered the riddle of the 
future. If the intellect encourages self-assertiveness, and religion 
develops altruism, does not the real difficulty consist in determining 
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the limits of each influence and the mode of their interaction? On 
this point Mr. Kidd furnishes no instruction, at any rate of a positive 
or precise character. We can only conclude that the reconciliation 
will be effected in some way or other. And a similar conclusion holds 
good with regard to the question of social reform. Is it, we may ask, 
correct or adequate to describe recent legislative tendencies as a 
movement to admit new classes to competition on terms of equal 
social opportunity? And, if the description be accurate, is it rellay 
illuminative? The plain man might think it contradictory to assert 
that to grant equal social opportunity, or, in other words, to influence 
the distribution of wealth in the interests of the poorer classes, is to 
extend, and not to limit competition. And whether it be, or whether 
it be not, a limitation of competition, in any case the real difficulty 
lies in the mode and terms of reconciling the two apparently opposed 
tendencies of individual competition and of altruism. Mr. Kidd 
is satisfied with enunciating a formula which seems to us destitute 
of practical content, and he evades rather than solves the difficulty, 
We have rarely read a book more interesting and more stimulating, 
which yet appears, the longer we reflect upon it, to grow vaguer, more 
paradoxical, and more elusive. 
L. L. Price 


Eight Hours for Work. By Joux Rar. (London: Macmillan 


& Co., 1894.) 


Hours and Wages in relation to Production. By LusJo BRENTANO. 
Translated by Mrs. WintiAm ArRNoup. (London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1894.) 


THE subject of the ‘relation of the hours and wages of labour to 
production’ has recently attracted considerable notice, mainly in 
reference to the vexed question of an Eight Hours Day; and the two 
books before us enjoy the advantage—perhaps we should add that 
they suffer from the disadvantage—of dealing with a topic of the hour. 
But they approach the discussion from the standpoint of philosophic 
inquirers anxious to attain the truth, rather than that of partisan ad- 
vocates eager to win a victory. Of the translation of Dr. Brentano’s 
essay we need say no more than that it forms a welcome addition to 
what we may calla remarkable series. We use the term with reference 
to quantity rather than quality: the Social Science Series contains 
almost of necessity books of unequal value. But it is certainly re- 
markable that the number of books on such subjects, for which 
there is a sufficient demand to induce the publishers to con- 
template additional issues, should have already reached a larger figure 
than sixty ; and Dr. Brentano’s essay belongs to one of the most valu- 
able of the categories into which the books of the series fall—that of 
translations of the writings of eminent foreign economists. There is 
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no occasion for comment upon the translation, because the original 
was reviewed in a former number of this Journal.} 

Mr. Rae’s book demands longer and more careful notice. It con- 
tains, indeed, one chapter, which has already appeared as an article in 
this Journal 2—that in which he discusses the experience of an eight 
hours day in the Australian colony of Victoria. But it also contains 
material, which has appeared in other periodicals, and material which 
has never been published before. We have no hesitation in expressing 
our opinion that it forms a most valuable and opportune contribution 
to the discussion of a burning question. The readers of this Journal 
are aware of the qualities which they may expect to find in Mr. Rae’s 
writings ; and they will not be disappointed in the case of the example 
now before us. They will meet with a collection of well-arranged and 
well-attested facts bearing on the question, which, we imagine, must 
be almost if not quite, exhaustive, at least of the material which is at 
present available ; and among those facts they will find an interesting 
account, which Mr. Rae may fairly claim to have rescued from the 
limbo of the forgotten, of an English Eight Hours movement in 1833, 
which, originating with employers with a view to producing that ‘ will 
of the wisp’—a universal rise of prices as the result of a limitation 
of production—was borne onward amid general favour until it en- 
countered the fatal opposition of ‘the hard common-sense of the 
English working class.’ They could, it would seem, appreciate the 
rise of prices, which was immediate, but they could not appreciate 
the distant and illusive chance of a consequent rise of wages. Yet, 
curiously enough, a similar delusion, as Mr. Rae is careful to show, 
possesses many of the shrewdest minds of that same working 
class, for the argument, which is set in the forefront of the movement 
by its chief advocates, is that of providing employment for the unem- 
ployed. Not the least valuable part of Mr. Rae’s book consists in the 
powerful reasoning by which he cuts away the ground from this delusion, 
He shows by careful examination of facts and statistics that there is 
no evidence that a diminution of the hours of labour has had such a 
result, but that the presumption is distinctly the other way, and, as he 
urges, the facts confirm sound economic theory. 

Mr. Rae, our readers will not need to be told, is a sound economist ; 
and it is the combination of economic knowledge with the patient 
consideration of fact, and an admirable openness of mind, which 
render his book so valuable a contribution to the literature of the sub- 
ject, and distinguish it from no inconsiderable portion of the discussion 
which has in recent years been awakened. While clearly discerning 
the old, but fascinating, fallacy, which holds that you can increase the 
wealth to be distributed by diminishing the wealth that is produced, 
and that a course which is successful in a particular case can achieve 
success on a universal scale, when by the very process of enlarging its 
field of action the conditions of its success have been removed, he is 
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nevertheless a convinced advocate of the advantages of an eight hours’ 
day. As he argues, the question solvitur ambulando. Not merely 
has the successive reduction of hours—first to ten, and then to nine— 
been attended by results which at the very least augur favourably for 
their further reduction to eight. Not merely is the foreign competition 
which presses hardest on England that where the hours of labour ap- 
proximate to English conditions rather than that where the working 
day is the longest, and the pay the lowest. Not merely is it the case, 
as some distinguished economists have held, that we may only look for 
favourable results from the introduction of eight hours in cases where 
men are at present overworked, or where there is a possibility of sub- 
stituting a double fora single shift, and thus prolonging the time during 
which machinery can be kept working. But Mr. Rae goes further. 
He urges that there is already a considerable experience of an eight 
hours’ day, and that, with exceptions which admit of ready explanation 
on other grounds, the experience has been uniformly successful. He 
contends that an increase of personal efficiency is the crucial advantage 
which follows on shorter hours, and that, even with automatic machinery, 
this element is of immense importance and has been proved so 
by experience. In fact, as he maintains, the more general use of 
machinery does not supersede, but rather enlarges, the sphere for those 
‘reserves of personal efficiency,’ which it is the most beneficent function 
of shorter hours to bring into operation ; and the question of foreign 
competition becomes more and more every day a question of superiority 
in respect of personal efficiency, and less and less a matter of physical 
or geographic advantage. Indeed the excellence of the English work- 
man consists avowedly in his energy and perseverance, and there is 
reason for contending that this excellence is due to shorter hours as 
largely as to any other cause. It is not then so much a matter of re- 
lieving excessive physical strain, as of quickening the intelligence, of 
‘hauling in slack,’ of improving methods and arrangements of work ; 
and this tells in the case of self-acting machinery even more decidedly 
than elsewhere. 

Of course Mr. Rae is careful not to push his argument beyond 
certain limits. He admits that there are employments where the forces 
he indicates are not likely to operate; but he contends that these em- 
ployments are few in number, and that the variety of industries in 
which the eight hours’ day has been tried with success is not the least 
convincing proof of its advantages. Again, he is fully alive to the 
retort that you might apply similar reasoning to the case of seven or 
six or less hours of work. He argues with perfect logic that the ‘ point 
can only be ascertained by experimentally feeling our way, but happily 
for the eight hours cause it has been proved bya far greater number of 
practical experiments than ever before preceded any general reduction 
of hours, that this point of profitable improvement is not transgressed 
by the proposed reduction, and that as much work or more is done in 
the shortened day and the men left with more energy remaining in 
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them at the close. As compared with this the Ten Hours Act was a 
leap in the dark.’ Holding this confirmed opinion on the merits of the 
Eight Hours Day, Mr. Rae is not concerned very seriously about the 
precise method of its adoption, whether by voluntary concession on the 
part of employers, or by trade union action, or by legislative enact- 
ment ; but in his concluding chapter he discusses these various methods 
with calm and discriminating impartiality. We believe that his book 
i will exercise a very considerable influence on the future conduct of the 
controversy, and that its influence will be the greater because it presents 
the reasoned argument of the sober but convinced investigator. 
L. L. Price. 
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The History of Trade Unionism. Vol. 1. By StpNEY and BEATRICE 
Wess. (London: Longmans, Green & Co.) Pp.558.  Svo. 
GREAT expectations have naturally been excited by the co-operation 

of two authors each of whom has, independently of the other, won 
a high reputation. These expectations are not disappointed, and 





fe The History of Trade Unionism ‘by Mr. and Mrs. Webb will probably 
} retain in economic literature a place as high as, or even higher than, The 


Co-operative Movement by Miss Beatrice Potter. 

This praise will appear deserved, whether we consider the matter 
or the form of the work. 

The gratitude and admiration of all genuine students will be excited 
by the laborious zeal with which the authors have compiled the mate- 
vials of their history. Hundreds of references attest their diligence ; 
a bibliography of forty closely-printed pages measures the extent of 
their researches. Obscure pamphlets and defunct newspapers have 
been scrutinized, remote provincial libraries have been put under con- 
tribution. It is tantalizing to hear of many authorities which are not 
to be found in the British Museum; for instance, E. C. Tuffnell’s 
Character and Effects of Trades Unions (1834), which is described as 
‘perhaps the best statement of the case against Trade Unionism.’ 

The writers obtain a great advantage from having cultivated the 
acquaintance of the living leaders of the movement which forms their 
subject. From this source has been derived much information inac- 
cessible to the general public. In many a working man’s home, we 
are told, the descendants of the old skilled handicraftsmen have un- 
earthed ‘ grandfather’s indentures,’ or ‘ father’s old card,’ or a tattered 
‘set of rules.’ In short, so great efforts, and with so much success, 
have seldom been made to dissipate the obscurity which envelops /es 
origines. 

The mass of material would have proved unmanageable in less 
skilful hands. A crowd of homogeneous events, the homely incidents 
of industrial discord—for the most part unrelieved by the interest which 
attaehes to commanding personalities—would not have impressed our 
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imagination, nor have been retained in our memory. The thread of the 
narrative, as it were spun out of too short fibre, would have broken short. 
But the literary power of the authors holds together the diffuse mate- 
rials by the attraction of general ideas. It is thus that the scattered 
incidents of trade unionism in the eighteenth century are grouped 
round the thesis that the cause of trade unionism is the divorce of the 
worker from the ownership of the means of production, a cause which 
made itself felt even before the rise of the factory system. The 
struggles which that system provoked were animated by the desire of 
the unionists to maintain their standard of life against the inroad of 
the new principles of laissez faire. In tais struggle the ancient prac- 
tice of regulating wages by authority proved a rusty weapon. The 
unionism of a later generation contemporary with the Reform Bill, is 
characterised by the idea of a general federation between the opera- 
tives in different industries—a Trades, as distinguished from a Trade 
Union. Our authors, we believe, have been the first to call attention 
to the existence of this sort of New Unionism, as we should now call 
it, sixty years ago. The movement seems to have been-largely due to 
the inspiration of Robert Owen. The soberer talents of Newton and 
of Allan and Applegarth founded in the fifties the more solid struc- 
ture of what would now be called Old Unionism. The transition from 
the Old to the New Unionism is traced with great skill by the historians. 
The history concludes with a description of the Trades-Union world 
as it is at present, or at least was at the end of 1892. The number of 
unionists is placed between 1,500,000 and 1,600,000. Of these about half 
belong to the three staple trades of coal-mining, cotton manufacture, 
and engineering. To the class of non-unionists belong for the most 
part agricultural labourers and other labourers, as distinguished from 
operatives in mines and factories, and women. 

The general views so clearly presented in the course of the history 
include, no doubt, a certain element of hypothesis. This is especially 
the case as we approach the burning problems of contemporary polities. 
The writers themselves apprehend that their interest in the new move- 
ment may ‘deprive their narrative of the critical impartiality which 
they have throughout this historical volume striven to maintain.’ <A 
very different yet equally plausible interpretation of motives and ex- 
planation of events might probably be presented by historians of 
an opposite political bias, possessed of equal learning and literary 
skill. The latter conditions no doubt would not be very easy to 
fulfil. 

But, allowance being made for the personal equation incidental to 
observations on human affairs, the accuracy of the history appears to be 
above suspicion. The good faith of the historians is guaranteed by 
the freedom with which they censure those with whom they are in gene- 
ral agreement. Thus there is attributed to Robert Owen ‘the confident 
sciolism and prejudice which has led generations of Socialists to borrow 
from Adam Smith and the “ classic ’’ economists the erroneous theory 
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that labour is by itself the creator of value.’ Of a later generation of 
Trade Union leaders it is written that ‘they brought to their task no 
consistent economic theory or political philosophy.’ In fact they used 
arguments which were ‘ perilously near cant.’ The futility of the 
Trades Union Congress as at present constituted is exhibited with a 
freedom which hardly any writer in the Capitalist press would venture 








to imitate. 





One characteristic of Trade Unionism which the history brings out 





might not have been expected by the middle-class reader—namely, the 





existence in these democratic bodies of certain aristocratic tendencies. 





The older Trade Unions, we read, were regarded by the gas-stoker or 
docker as aristocratic institutions with which he had as little to do as 
with the House of Lords. The ‘selfish, snobbish desertion by the 
higher grades of the lower’ is complained of by one of the new leaders. 
The besetting sin of Unionist officials as described in the lively picture 









given by one of them, which has been inserted in the history, is the 
ambition to figure as a ‘ superior person.’ The New Unionists indeed 
profess wider sympathies. But, if we mistake not, their principle of a 






living wage involves something of aristocratic exclusiveness. If, as Dr. 






Smart well argues in a paper to which we referred in our last issue 





(Economic JOURNAL, iv., p. 367), only those who are considered worth 






the minimum wage would be employed, ‘the proposal which is often 






condemned as socialistic is strongly the other way.’ But to justify this 
impression we should have to go outside the volume before us ; which 
holds up to view the weak points of the older Trade Unionism rather 































than those of the brand-new Collectivism. 

The candid while sympathetic description of Trade Unionism is 
calculated to be instructive both to the middle classes and the workers 
themselves. On the one hand the capitalist and employing classes are 
taught to respect the purpose which Unionists have pursued with such 
firmness and wisdom for generations, the maintenance of the standard 
of life. The means too through which this end has been pursued by 
the workers, namely, ‘ collective bargaining,’ is justified ; the favoured 
classes are converted from the monstrous doctrine that the ideally 
just arrangement is that which results when a single employer, or a 
small knot of employers, deals with a crowd of uncombined workmen 
competing against each other. 

On the other hand the Trades Unionists have much to learn from 
the example of past failures, and from the precepts of their soberest 
leaders; we allude to Applegarth and his associates, in particular 
T. J. Dunning, whom our authors agree with Mill in esteeming. (Cf. 
Mill, Pol. Econ., Book VY. sect. 5.) From the references given in the 
notes, if not from the text, may be obtained warnings against the 
danger of the extreme position that the whole produce of industry 
belongs of right to those who have contributed to its production 





muscular exertion. 
Thus some advance is made towards the solution of the most difficult 
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problem in practical economics, the determination of the just mean 
between the extreme limits to which labour on the one hand, or brain 
power with capital on the other, would if exercising the full power of 
monopoly push the other party. On this momentous question we may 
expect additional light in our authors’ next volume, which will deal 
with the Problems of Trade Unionism. 


F. Y. EpGEwortu. 


Conciliation and Arbitration in Labour Disputes: a Historical 
Sketch and Brief Statement of the Present Position of the 
Question at Home and Abroad. By J. STEPHEN JEANS, 
M.R.I., F.S.S. (Crosby Lockwood and Son, 1894.) 


Tuis book ‘ makes no pretensions to being either a full or a connected 
history’ ; and, while it sets forth many interesting facts, especially in 
relation to the coal and iron trades, yet its omissions must be deplored 
by the student of economics. The famous system of conciliation in 
force for many years in the hosiery trade at Nottingham is alluded to 
only in the most cursory manner; a short account of its rise and fall 
would have been useful. Concerning the establishment and sub- 
sequent break-down of the arrangements between employers and 
employed under the important Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 
in the Staffordshire Potteries we are left without information ; the 
rules of this Board are given in an appendix, but Mr. Jeans does not 
print the ‘schedule of trade rules’ providing (among other things) for 
the settlement of such questions as what price should be paid for 
a new article or for work done under novel methods. The well- 
devised and successful system of conciliation and arbitration existing 
in the boot and shoe trade might well have been considered to deserve 
notice. Then, again, why are we left wholly without details in respect 
to the numerous district boards of conciliation, such as that formed 
by the London Chamber of Commerce? In giving an account of 
what has been done in respect to industrial conciliation and arbitra- 
tion outside of the United Kingdom, is it not a mistake to omit all 
mention of our colonies? 

Mr. Jeans possesses so intimate an acquaintance with the facts of 
industry that he is not seldom betrayed into using without explanation 
language unintelligible to the ordinary reader. Thus, ‘good from 
oven,’ even if not misprinted (as it is at p. 31) as ‘good from over,’ 
surely requires a foot-note. Mr. Jeans might well have told us what 
is meant when he speaks of ‘ off-handed,’ and of ‘ on-cost’ men and 
of ‘an average ‘‘bench”’; and might have clearly explained ‘ darg.’ 
The statement as to the basis of the sliding scale in the South 
Staffordshire iron trade at p. 83 is not in a form enabling it to be 
generally understood ; and there are many quite intelligent persons 
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who will not know, without more of a hint than the author gives 
them, what is the signification of ‘demarcation differences’ (p. 108). 
The subject of industrial conciliation and arbitration involves the 
consideration of many difficult questions of an economic nature, and 
with these it can scarcely be said that the work under review deals in 
an entirely adequate manner. Take, for example, the statement, which 
Mr. Jeans makes in refutation of the complaint that the regulation of 
wages by a sliding scale tends to promote cut-throat competition and 
the consequent undue lowering of wages, that ‘it is always the 
interest of the employer to obtain the very best price that the cireum- 
stances will allow.’ Certainly, it is not always to the interest of a 
body of coal-owners to obtain the very best price per ton that the 
circumstances will allow ; for it may suit them better to sell a large 
quantity at a low price rather than a smaller quantity at a higher price 
per ton. Again, is it not somewhat misleading to assert that according 
to ‘the elements of political economy’ ‘no amount of resistance can 
keep up either prices or wages in a falling market’? But for the subtle 
reasonings of economic science Mr. Jeans has, in fact, but little 
respect ; he evidently regards with considerable contempt ‘ abstract 
political economy, with all its glib and plausible theories,’ and has, 
apparently, a special mistrust of our old friend, the law of supply and 
demand. ‘The so-called law of supply and demand,’ says Mr. Jeans, 
‘does not provide for a steady demand at all times alike’; as who 
should warn us that the ‘so-called’ law of gravitation cannot be 
relied upon to keep up the weight of the four-penny loaf at all times 
alike. Davip F. Scunoss. 


Back to the Land. By Haroup EK. Moore. (Methuen, 1893.) 


THE title of Mr. Moore’s book suggests the platform, a programme, 
and votes. The book itself is far away from these disturbing influences, 
and yet it recognises the real and grave troubles which stimulate agi- 
tation. It is the work of a practical agriculturist. But, unlike most 
practical agriculturists, Mr. Moore is not content with demonstrating 
the impracticability of the schemes of the land reformers. It is 
pleasant as it is rare to find anything written about land with know- 
ledge of the subject, and at the same time with a perception that the 
land question involves other matters than the rise of rates and the fall 
of wheat. The agricultural labourer has a hard, dreary, and hopeless 
life. Will an allotment better his condition ? In the towns there are 
great numbers with no regular employment, badly housed and badly 
fed. Cana useful and profitable life be found for them on the land ? 
Mr. Moore has not very much that is new to say about allotments. 
Where they have succeeded, they have not been larger in area than 
the labourer with his family can cultivate in spare hours; their 
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produce has been for home consumption or easily marketable ; the allot- 
ment has been near the labourer’s home ; and it has been worked with 
unremitting industry. On this last point an estimate of Mr. Moore’s 
is interesting: ‘‘ It may be considered that every acre of land, if fully 
worked, will require 320 hours of labour in the course of the year, in 
addition to the assistance of the family for lighter work.” The returns 
from a quarter of an acre allotment growing produce for home con- 
sumption are estimated at from £3 to £4. Putting the two estimates 
together, we get a confirmation of Mr. Thorold Rogers’s statement that 
a day’s work by a labourer on his own land is worth about 10s. to him 
for the maintenance of his family. 

Mr. Moore deals in greater detail with the case of small holdings, 
on which the tenant is wholly dependent. Under ordinary conditions 
he considers less than six acres insufficient for the purpose; the work 
will be hard and more anxious than that of an agricultural labourer ; 
it is skilled work, and an untrained man is out of place; there must be 
a readiness to turn to indoor industries during the many idle weeks 
of the year; and, to start with, a capital of £80 or thereabouts is 
necessary. This, moreover, is the case of a tenant whose landlord has 
erected the buildings. If he means to be owner his case is harder, and 
Mr. Moore is evidently right in doubting whether the Small Holdings 
Act of 1892 will greatly increase the number of peasant proprietors. 
No one, he thinks, could properly avail himself of the Act if he 


possessed less than £200. It is not along this way that the unem- 
ployed, having neither skill nor capital, will get ‘‘ back to the land.” 
The want of capital, indeed, is not the chief difficulty, for, if it were 
shown how large numbers of men could find profitable employment on 
the land, the preliminary capital would soon be found. How shall 
they acquire the necessary skill ? It is skill of a very high order that 
is necessary, and mere schemes for turning loose on vacant land 


the failures of towns are useless and mischievous. 

Mr. Moore faces the question with full appreciation of this 
consideration, but without believing that it is fatal. It is possible, he 
thinks, to organise training farms which shall be self-supporting. The 
qualifications for admission are to be inability to get other employment, 
and willingness to give labour in any capacity upon the farm in 
exchange for food and lodging. After a few months’ trial the unfit 
will have to leave. For the others the scheme comprises a home 
settlement divided into small farms of five or seven acres and subject 
to general supervision, and also the establishment of colonial settle- 
ments. At home or abroad the man who after being carefully tested 
has proved himself capable of agricultural work will be provided with 
the means of obtaining an independent living. Methods of co-operative 
agriculture and profit-sharing are also discussed, but not very hopefully. 
Mr. Moore has worked out his scheme after careful study of such 
experiments as the German and Dutch labour colonies and the 
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Hadleigh Farm Colony of the Salvation Army, and claims that it is 
financially sound and otherwise feasible. In favourable conditions it 
may be so. The small farmer, being less dependent on fluctuating 
markets than the large farmer, has a great advantage. But, as Mr. 
Moore insists, he must be a capable man, and must be prepared for a 
life of incessant labour. That there are men of this stamp now vainly 
seeking for regular employment is not to be denied, and by scme such 
plan as Mr. Moore’s they may be usefully settled on the land. Do they 
not, however, form a small fraction of the unemployed? For the case 
of the others, the physically and morally weak, the scheme gives no 
remedy ; for them the hard life of the peasant farmer is impossible. 
There is no reason, then, for thinking that the mass of the unemployed 
would be sensibly diminished. Nevertheless, Mr. Moore’s scheme might 
save many useful lives, and one would gladly see a trial of an experi- 
ment which has several novel and interesting features. His little book 
is full of practical information on the whole subject. It will be found of 
special interest if it is read after a study of the admirable account of 
foreign labour colonies by Professor Mavor contained in the Board of 
Trade report on agencies and methods for dealing with the unem- 
ployed. 

G. P. MacpboNELL 


Profit-sharing and the Labour Question. By T. M. BusHELL. 
With an Introduction by Sedley Taylor. (London: Methuen 
and Co., 1893.) 


THE serious, kindly and public-spirited temper which pervades this 
little book must recommend it and its author to public esteem. At 
the same time it is a somewhat trying book to the reviewer, because 
it ranges with extreme rapidity over a great number of topics and 
includes a great variety of extracts from well-known speakers and 
writers upon social questions. It falls inte three parts. The first, and 
to our mind the most valuable, describes the system of profit-sharing 
adopted in the writer’s firm and its effects on the welfare of employer 
and employed. The second part treats of profit-sharing generally. It 
is interesting, butit isscanty. Mr. Bushell accepts Mr. Schloss’s defini- 
tion of profit-sharing as an ‘arrangement under which an employer agrees 
with his employeesthat they shall receive in partial remuneration of their 
labour, and in addition to their ordinary wages, a share fixed beforehand 
in the profits of the business (p. 113).’ Profit-sharing is therefore distinct 
from ‘ gain-sharing’ defined by Mr. Bushell as ‘an arrangement under 
which a fixed or minimum wage is supplemented by a premium propor- 
tionate to the efficiency of the workman, so far as this exceeds a specified 
standard (p. 135).’ Still more does profit-sharing differ from industrial 
partnership with which it is sometimes confounded. For industrial 
partnership implies what is not implied in profit-sharing, that the 
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employed share with the employer in the management of the business. 
Mr. Bushell is no enemy of industrial partnership. Only he maintains 
that most workpeople are not yet sufficiently trained in business habits 
to make it successful and that most employers view it with distrust 
and alarm. If industrial partnerships are to become general, it must 
be, he thinks, through a preliminary course of profit-sharing. Similarly 
co-operative production deserves encouragement but cannot become 
general in our time, because the ‘ entrepreneur ’ is still indispensable in 
most cases, and working men are too often wanting in mutual confidence 
and voluntary subordination. But it must not be supposed that Mr. 
3ushell regards profit-sharing asa panacea. On the contrary he regards 
it only as one of several means of promoting the welfare of the working 
class. Nor does Mr. Bushell advocate profit-sharing as a means of 
weakening trades unions. On the contrary, he thinks trades unions 
indispensable and their action on the whole highly beneficial. The 
most impartial theorist could not make more liberal allowance for the 
occasional imprudence or violence of trades union leaders. 

The third part of Mr. Bushell’s book deals with the subject of labour 
generally. Here again his tone is most sympathetic towards work- 
people. He is in favour of a considerable reduction of working hours, 
which he has tried in his own firm with satisfactory results to all 
parties. He is in favour of a national pension scheme, of an extension 
of the Labour Department, of technical education for employers, and 
of the introduction of the decimal system as a means of saving much 
useless clerical labour. Concerning this part we may venture the 
criticism that, generous and sympathetic as it is in spirit, it is too 
sketchy to be practical. That another excellent man has declared in 
favour of a national pension scheme or of technical education for 
employers is insufficient until we know how the nation is to find money 
for the one, or how young men are to be induced to avail themselves of 
the other. 

We therefore return to the more solid part of Mr. Bushell’s book, 
his account of his plans for the benefit of those whom he employs, and 
of the results which he has obtained. The business of his firm is 
printing, lithographing, bookbinding, and certain minor trades de- 
pendent on these. The persons employed number nearly 200, of whom 
the majority are under age. In making out the profit and loss account 
the working capital is credited with 5 per cent. interest, and from the 
balance a certain fixed sum known as the ‘ Reserved Limit’ is credited 
to the partners as a first charge for salaries of management and pay- 
ment for risk. The residue is equally divided between employers and 
employed. All the persons employed in the works participate in the 
bonus. One-third of the bonus is paid in cash every week and the 
other two-thirds go to a provident fund. Persons employed receive 
their provident fund on attaining the age of sixty-five, or on completing 
twenty-five years of continuous service, or, in the case of a girl, on 


leaving for marriage. In case of death, the representatives of the 
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deceased are entitled to receive the provident fund. It must be remem- 
bered that the provident fund is not forfeited in any case unless the 
workman has been guilty of a criminal offence or of embezzlement. 
Any workman leaving the service of the firm before the twenty-five 
years have expired remains entitled to his provident fund, although he 
cannot draw it out until the expiration of that period. So long as the 
provident fund is held by the firm interest is paid on it at the rate of 
4 per cent. perannum. The full trade wages are paid by the firm and 
a committee of the employed assists the firm in administering the fund. 
This system was not forced upon the workpeople. The proposal was 
submitted to a ballot and there was practical unanimity in favour of 
the scheme. Mr. Bushell speaks most warmly of the effect of profit- 
sharing upon his hands. He dwells upon their progress in thrift, in 
independence, in sobriety, in diligence, and in skill, and above all he 
dwells upon the pleasant relation between them and the firm under the 
system above described. He acknowledges that the firm has sustained 
some slight loss by its introduction. But this, he observes, is nowise 
inevitable. It could be avoided by fixing the ‘ Reserved Limit’ at a 
slightly higher figure. Personally, he thinks that the increased pro- 
sperity and loyalty of his workpeople far outbalance the pecuniary loss. 
But he sees that, if profit-sharing is to become common, it must be 
made compatible with the best pecuniary returns. He does not want 
to introduce a system of doles, still less to make the employed de- 
pendent on their employers. He recommends a bona fide system of 
profit-sharing as a means of promoting self-respect, freedom, and an 
honourable ambition to do good work. 

F. C. MontaGurE 


SoME RECENT WRITINGS ON POPULATION.! 


La Population. PRoF. VAN DER SMISSEN. (Paris and Brussels. 
1893.) La Popolazione e il Sistema Sociale. Pror. F. 8S. 
Nitti. (Rome and Turin. 1894.) 


THE first of these two books excites our expectations by its size (550 
pages), and by the fact that it gained the Rossi Prize presented by the 
French Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. Our shopes are 
dashed when we read (on p. 8) that the problem that puzzled Malthus 
was solved by Bastiat. ‘The capital error of Malthus was not to have 
seen the harmony of the natural laws of political economy, and com- 
prehended that the question of food is answered by the growth of 
population itself.’ As Bastiat says in his ‘ Harmonies,’ ‘ the increasing 
density of population amounts to an increasing facility of production, 
other things being equal.’ When men are brought closer into contact 
there is an improvement in the mechanism of exchange, and they thus 
render to one another services that include more and more of ‘ gra- 
1 Continued from the last number of the Economic Journal. 
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tuitous utility.’ Malthus neglected this element in the problem, and 
he saw discord where he might have seen harmony. 

Professor van der Smissen, though a Belgian, writes throughout more 
from a French than from a Belgian point of view. A comparison of 
Belgium and France should perhaps have been enough by itself to 
shake his faith in Bastiat’s ‘solution.’ Belgium is densely populated ; 
its population is in fact overflowing into northern France. It has a 
density of over 500 per square mile, whereas the population of France 
has a density of less than 200. Yet the latter country is quite as ‘ pro- 
ductive ’ and prosperous as the former, and probably happier and more 
contented. It is remarkable that the law of inheritance is the same in 
both countries (La Population, p. 514). 

His book gives a history of population in antiquity, in the 
middle ages, and in modern times down to the eighteenth century, 
France being the country chiefly considered. Then follows a section on 
theories of population, where Malthus gets more attention than any 
one else. Then comes a detailed examination of the state of the 
question in our own century, and of the various social legislative and 
industrial influences that form important elements in the problem. The 
law of property and succession especially in England and France is 
weighed in the balances. There is frequent friendly criticism of 
the school of Leplay. The author concludes with a more cheerful 
forecast of the future of Europe than the general drift of the book 
would have led us to anticipate (p. 547 to end). We need not fear 
China. There is approaching us an era of economic development in 
which the nations will be at peace and the movements of population 
will be in equilibrium. 

Professor Nitti’s book is a contrast both in language and in scope 
to Professor van der Smissen’s. There is more ease and freedom of 
motion ; there is less rigid regard for division and subdivision of the 
subject. There is by no means in every case a full and fair statement 
of the views of previous writers. For example, Professor Sidgwick is 
ranked as hostile to Malthus on the strength of a passage in his 
‘ Politics’ which will hardly in its entirety convey this impression to 
the ordinary English reader.!. There is a recklessness in proof-correc- 
tion which is (it must be said) not out of character.2 But the book is 
written in a lively style, and will find many readers. 

As an English translation has now appeared, there is no need to 
enter into the details of the work. The general plan is simple. First, 
history ; then theory. The author repudiates Maichus and Malthusians, 
and lays down a new law of population, in which the influence of 
Professor Loria may be traced, though most of the features are 
original. The new law is as follows :— 

‘In every Society where individuality is strongly developed and 
where the progress of socialization does not extinguish individual 










































1 Ch, xviii. 304, cf. Nitti, p. 77. 
* The worst instance is p. 45, which contains eleven printer’s mistakes. 
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activity—in every Society where wealth is largely subdivided and 
where the social causes of inequality are eliminated by an advanced 
form of co-operation—the natality will tend to balance itself with the 
food; and, the period of unregulated and unthinking propagation having 
come to an end, we shall enter on a period of regulated and deliberate 
propagation, where the rhythmical variations of demographic evolution 
will excite no such fears or alarms as we have suffered in the past’ 
(pp. 201, 202). 

By this new law the old one of Malthus is compassed about like 
Jericho and falls to ruin. But ‘there is a great deal of ruin’ in 
Malthus. To understand the new law we need to go down below its 
sublimity to the homely older formulas themselves. The ‘new law’ 
consists really of two parts. The first is a proposition which Malthus 
would probably have accepted. It is the view that, when men are at 
once more civilised and more alive to their best individual interests as 
intelligent human beings, they will see to it that their families do not 
grow beyond their food, without waiting for Nature’s ‘ long-legged 
scissor-man ’ to clip down the one to the other. The second part of 
the new law is an enthusiastic prophecy, in which the brave words 
‘rhythmical variations of demographic evolution’ would need an inter- 
preter. They seem at the least to mean that, when men are all reason- 
able, population will advance and recede as statistics tell us it tends to 
advance and recede in such a case. But, granting that statistics tell 
us much on this head beyond the facts without their causes, the case 
is one that has not yet occurred. Men are not yet all rational in the 
matter. Malthus would no doubt have scented here the trail of his 
old opponent, and would have claimed for his own law the advantage 
of dealing with men as they are now, not with men as they may be 
after many centuries. 

J. Bonar 














NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


Dr. CUNNINGHAM AND HIS CRITICS. 


At the outset of my Growth of English Industry and Commerce I 
explained that I had ‘ been at some pains to indicate clearly the data 
on which my judgment has been formed in the hope of furnishing a 
basis for the work of students in Cambridge and elsewhere who may 
thus be enabled to correct, when they do not confirm, the conclusions at 
which I have arrived.’ In the revised edition of the first voluine, which 
will shortly appear, I shall be able to draw on the help of my own 
pupils and others, and to issue the first half of a better book. I can- 
not as yet hope to do as much for the whole work, but, as two years 
have now elapsed since the publication of my second and concluding 
volume, the present seems to be a not unsuitable opportunity for sum- 
ming up the results of the press notices of that volume, and acknow- 
ledging the correction and assistance I have so far received. 

(1) There have been so many kind expressions about-the book as a 
whole that I am somewhat reassured as to my wisdom in essaying 
the task I set before me. One friend has called this in question ;1 he 
would have us all devote ourselves to special points of economic history 
since he holds that the time is not ripe for a ‘comprehensive sketch 
of English economical development,’ and he urges that it is ‘ impos- 
sible to write such a book as Dr. Cunningham has attempted.’ I 
entirely agree with Mr. Hewins as to the large number of problems 
which are still unsolved, and I habitually point out to my students 
one subject after another on which further and more minute investiga- 
tion is required. But I have also observed that some inquirers, who 
have devoted themselves to the study of special topics—e.g., the history 
of some town or parish—have failed to make the most of valuable 
materials at their disposal from insufficient acquaintance with the 
general course of affairs, in so far as it is at present imperfectly known. 
They do not understand for what it is worth while to look, and do not 
know what is merely commonplace and what is of special interest in the 
life of the place they describe at the time of which they write. I was 
led to think that an attempt, which makes no pretensions to finality, 


1 Heonomic Journal, ii. 700. 
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to summarise our present knowledge might be an assistance to some of 
those who are attempting to solve special problems. I am glad to find 
that Professor Ashley confirms my opinion, and holds that in having 
‘sketched out a rough plan of the area to be examined,’ and ‘ drawn 
up a programme to guide their labours,’ I have rendered some 
service to ‘the small but growing body of students who are interested 
in economic history.’ ! 

(2) Having set myself a difficult task, I was at some pains to con- 
sider the method which it would be wise to adopt in dealing with it. 
I have not been able to convince my critics that I have chosen rightly. 
Mr. Hewins’ judgment is most decided. ‘It may be said at once that, 
as @ method of scientific investigation of the countless problems of 
economic and social history, the course which Dr. Cunningham has 
proposed to adopt is worthless.’2 Such criticism, from a writer who 
was not only learned but careful, would be crushing; but it comes with 
less weight when I notice that the reviewer does not appear to have 
been at pains to read the paragraphs I had devoted, at the beginning 
of my work (g§ 5-15), to the scope and method of economic history. 
He has been content to base his charge on the paragraphs in the second 
volume in which I explain how far in dealing with modern times it was 
necessary to depart from the method I have steadily borne in mind. 
I had said, ‘There is no fact in our nation’s history but has some 
traceable bearing on the industry of the time, and none that we should 
be justified in neglecting as if it were wholly unconnected with our 
subject’ (§ 5, p. 7). But I had also pointed out (§ 14, p. 21) that in 
treating of later times it is necessary ‘to make a judicious selection 
out of the mass of facts that are easily accessible.’ I tried in § 165 to 
explain the principle on which I treat some facts as relatively of more 
importance for the subject in hand than other facts which would 
also be relevant and interesting. Mr. Hewins has, as it were, mis- 
taken a list of exceptions for the statement of a rule, and, as he has 
himself noticed, I have not conformed to the course of procedure which 
he stigmatises so strongly. 

But so much fault has been found by other critics with my order 
of treatment, that it is worth while for an unconvinced author to say 
a few words in his own defence. Whether a particular plan is good 
or bad must depend to a great extent on the precise object which 
the author has in view. I have reiterated my own object in writing. 
I have sought to combine ‘the study of economic aims and opinions 
with an examination of the events of our commercial history’ (Vol. 
II. v.) I have devoted a great deal of attention to the economic 

ideas and aims of each age, as they seem to me to give a clue to the 
understanding of the actual course of changes. There has been con- 
scious and deliberate effort in economic progress; this is the aspect on 
which I have designedly laid stress. Almost all, if not all, the critics 


1 Pol. Sci. Quart. viii. 157. 2 Economic Journal, ii. 695. 
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have recognised that this is the distinctive feature of my book; and 
the parts of it which have elicited most approval are the chapters 
which close each period and deal with the course of economic doctrine. 
Since my aim was to show economic opinion in close connection with 
economic action, I have found that the best source of information for 
my purpose lay in the records of Parliament, where the effective 
economic opinion of the day was stated, and steps were taken to give 
it effect. For my purpose it was not necessary to bring out the 
special vagaries or ingenuities of economic doctrine that remained a 
mere private opinion, but to set forth such economic doctrine as, for 
good or evil, had practical results and was influential. Various critics 
have complained of my ‘readiness to find an adequate understanding 
of economic history in parliamentary proceedings.’1 But none have 
attempted to show any other way in which I could have better carried 
out the purpose I had in writing. Ifthe method of treatment is well 
adapted to the subject in hand, it is not to be wholly despised. 

(3) Professor Cheyney? and Mr. Medley have taken exception to 
the principle of classification which I adopt, and to the number and fre- 
quency of the divisions. ‘ The book probably suffers from this extreme 
sub-division. Repetition otherwise needless is frequent. A subject can- 
not be always pursued to its natural conclusion. . . . The result is an 
appearance of weakness just where the matter is really strongest. It 
is all there, but so scattered, so difficult to piece together without a 
greater effort on the reader’s part than should be necessary, that, 
except to the very careful student, it will largely fail of effect.’3 These 
are, undoubtedly, the dangers which I foresaw in the plan I adopted, 
and I cannot flatter myself that I have succeeded in escaping them 
altogether. A definite and minute scheme of arrangement seems 
pedantic and awkward; but it is in some ways a considerable safe- 
guard. Judging from the silence of the critics, I think I may say that 
no important topic has been altogether overlooked, while the risk of 
anachronism has been reduced to a minimum. If I have indeed been 
able to succeed in these weighty matters, I shall feel clear that I have 
adopted a good scheme, even though I have lacked the literary skill 
to minimise the disadvantages it entails. But after all—if I may 
follow the regular order of prolegomena to a critical edition of a text— 
an author may claim that not only his object in writing, but the class 
of readers for whom his work is intended should be taken into account 
by his critics. The Daily Chronicle* was distressed at only finding an 
occasional reflection of its own brilliant and incisive smartness in my 
pages. ‘These are the islands of delight in a vast and wandering 
work, the stray rays which pierce the gloomy vision of a drowsy 
lecture room and one who eternally shuftles his notes.’ In fact, the 
reviewer has discovered that the book is, as it was intended to be, a 


1 Chicago Journai of Pol. Ec., i. 477. 2 American Annals, iv. 471. 
3 Economic Review, iii. 136. 4 10th December, 1892, 
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student’s book. Some critics have formed a favourable estimate of its 
literary merits, and have recommended it to the general reader; if I 
could think that this praise was deserved, I should feel that I had 
succeeded in doing more than I aimed at; for my volume was meant 
to serve as a textbook for Honour Students, and it is by this standard 
that it claims to be judged. 

(4) That there should be grave differences of opinion about the 
proportion of space which should be assigned to different topics is 
natural enough. When my critics agree among themselves in pointing 
out some particular defect, I will note it as a thing to be remedied. 
At present the differences of opinion are remarkable. Professor 
Ashley! is dissatisfied because of the insufficient attention I have 
given to the changes in Western Europe generally ; I endeavoured to 
put them prominently forward in the introductory chapter which 
opens each period, but this does not suffice; while Professor Gonner? 
complains that I have introduced too much extraneous matter already, 
and would cut down the sections on the Colonies. Professor Cheyney 
is more specific in his complaint: ‘the century or more succeeding 
‘the middle of the fourteenth century] was a period of rapid fun- 
damental changes, until something like equilibrium was reached. 
Another long period of comparative stability then extended to the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. Yet Professor Cunningham 
gives less than two hundred pages to the period of rapid economic 
change from 1397 to 1558, while he gives more than four hundred 
pages to the comparatively barren century and a half of Elizabeth and 
the Stuarts.’ In my copy of the book the latter period occupies, not 
‘more than four hundred pages,’ but only 245. This is a mere detail, 
however, as the critic would obviously retort that in any case it is too 
much. On the other hand, Mr. Hewins is aggrieved because I have 
not dealt more fully with this very period, and have neglected to 
ransack Strafford’s Letters and Thurloe’s State Papers more thoroughly.‘ 
Professor Cheyney thinks too much space is given to individual 
experiments in manufacturing and commerce, local, temporary, and 
comparatively insignificant movements’; while Mr. Hewins values 
the light which may be derived from tentative and experimental 
legislation and projects which died at their very birth. I cannot hope 
to please both critics, but I may at least point out that the individual 
experiments are adduced when they seem to illustrate important 
principles, and to render intelligible the conscious and deliberate efforts 
at progress which were made during the seventeenth century. I gave 
a eonsiderable space to the era of Elizabeth because it seemed 
necessary to supply a full exposition of the mercantile policy at the 
time when it was systematically adopted. I have stated the principles 
too frequently for Mr. Hewins’ taste (p. 696), and have illustrated 
them at too much length for Professor Cheyney. I fear I cannot hope 
to please both of these extremists. It is something to have hit by 
1 Pol. Sci. Quarterly, viii. 156. 2 English Historical Review, ix, 571. 

3 American Annals, iv. 472. + Economic Journal, ii. 695. 
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anticipation on a compromise between them, especially as I can show 
that there is a rational justification for the course I have adopted. 

(5) So far for the method. I may now consider the criticism of my 
results. On three important points my judgment has been called in 
question—the Navigation Acts of 1651 and 1660, the Corn Bounty 
Act of 1689, and the Statute of Apprentices in 1563. 

I have expressed the opinion that the Navigation Act exerted a very 
unfavourable influence on Dutch shipping and commerce. I have not 
argued the matter out at length. I might have referred to Serione, 
who, writing in 1728, dates the decline of Dutch naval power from 
the breach with the Council of State, to the definite opinions of 
specialists like Van Bruyssel, of a universal historian like Beer, or a 
hostile witness like Adam Smith. I did not think it worth while to 
accumulate authorities on the point. Professor Millar complains: 
‘The best evidence Dr. Cunningham finds for the opinion that the 
policy of crippling the shipping of the Dutch succeeded is the strong 
fear the Acts excitedin Holland. A reference to De Witt’s Interest of 
Holland is the only authority cited in support of this view.’ This is 
not quite accurate, as I had referred to contemporaries like Sir Josiah 
Child and Sir William Temple, on the influence of the Navigation Acts 
and the decline of Holland. I also adduced an interesting piece of evi- 
dence from the indirect effect of the decline of the Dutch carrying trade 
on Scottish industry. Professor Millar has apparently overlooked these 
various references, and specifies this as one instance out of ‘many’ 
where I have ‘ based my judgment on insufficient data.’ But I do not 
understand that Professor Millar is seriously prepared to contend that 
the Navigation Act had no effect or had a favourable effect on Dutch 
shipping ; he only thinks that I should have stated the pros and cons 
of the matter more fully. But surely there is some point at which 
admittedly mistaken opinion may be allowed to drop into oblivion, 
unless it possessed some special interest or merit from the form in 
which it was expressed. 

On similar grounds Mr. Hewins would have had me argue the 
Corn Bounty question in all its bearings. I had thought that this 
controversy might be treated as thoroughly thrashed out at last. I 
think so all the more since I have read Dr. Brentano’s excellent dis- 
cussion of the whole matter in his introduction to the German 
Translation of Anderson’s Tracts. I was content to refer the student 
who is curious in such matters to what at the time of writing was the 
last German monograph on the subject—Dr. Faber’s—and to quote 
the testimony of Arthur Young, who, as a man of singularly fair 
judgment and of unusually large experience, appears to me a witness 
of great weight in the matter. He treated of it both in his earlier and 
later writings, and I was careful to give a reference to the expressions 
of his earlier and of his maturer opinion. With all this before him it 
seems strange that Mr. Hewins should complain of me for putting 
forward an opinion ‘ unsupported by evidence of any value’; perhaps 
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he only wished to round off a period, as I am sure he did not intend 
either to depreciate Arthur Young or to misrepresent me. 

(6) Some difficulty seems to have been found in understanding the 
view I take of the Act of 1563; I may therefore restate it, more 
especially as this raises the question how far it is possible to argue from 
statutes to actual occurrences. Were the rules which the legislature 
laid down mere expressions of intention, or did they have a direct 
effect on the course of affairs? Personally, I think they can only be 
regarded as evidence of the aims and wishes of legislators, unless we 
have independent testimony which shows that they were enforced. If 
we have frequent cases under an act, and see that penalties were 
inflicted to enforce it, we have the proof that attempts were made to 
carry it out. Where no evidence that an industrial act was enforced 
can be adduced, it seems to me that there is a presumption that the 
measure was practically a dead letter. 

The Act of 1563 consists of two main parts—the apprenticeship 
clauses and the wages clauses; these two divisions are very distinct, 
and were not repealed at the same time. There is ample evidence 
which goes to show that the apprenticeship clauses affected the industry 
of the country for two hundred years; they had direct effects in regard 
to the training of workmen in different crafts, and they seem to have 
had indirect effects in the principal trade of the country by preventing 
overstocking with apprentices, and tending to keep up the rate of wages. 
I am inclined to believe that these clauses were enforced, from the 
numerous cases arising out of them which came before the justices of 
the peace at Quarter Sessions, as well as from the petitions and other 
evidence which was brought before Parliament at the time of their 
repeal. The fact that the apprenticeship system in London differed in 
character and that that city was excepted from the operation of the 
Act, does not tend to show that the Act was not enforced in those dis- 
tricts to which it did apply. 

On the other hand, I have found very little evidence that the wages 
clauses were ever enforced under penalties. Severe penalties were im- 
posed by the Act on justices who did not assess wages in accordance 
with its provisions ; there are numerous clear cases! where the justices 
did not execute this part of their duty; but so far, I have come on no 
instance where the penalties were enforced upon them for their neglect. 
There were also penalties in the statute for men who took wages at a 
higher rate than that which the justices allowed. Mr. Hewins has 
noticed one case where the penalty was inflicted in 1563; and I have 
called attention to three cases of the kind before 1612, in Yorkshire, 
where however the result of the prosecution is not given. There is no 
alleged evidence at present that the justices were compelled to do 
their duty, and very little that the rate was enforced on the labourer. 
Under these circumstances I ventured to express a decided dissent from 
Professor Thorold Rogers’s view that these clauses were used by the 
1 In the records of Yorkshire, Bedfordshire, and Norfolk Quarter Sessions. 
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justices for the degradation of the English labourer, and argued instead 
that they were practically a dead letter. 

The view that the assessments were not enforced is perfectly con- 
sistent with the admitted fact that assessments were occasionally 
published by the justices. Mr. Hewins lays stress on the fact that six 
Elizabethan assessments were in print at the time I wrote my second 
volume. He can hardly have observed that I had myself referred to 
them. I was even able to point out one similar assessment, of which 
Mr. Hewins was apparently unaware. It comes from the seventeenth 
century, which he thinks I have passed over too hurriedly, and from 
one of the county histories he accuses me of neglecting; but it is my 
opinion, rightly or wrongly, that those assessments were generally 
speaking only published occasionally, when some emergency roused the 
justices to make an attempt to exercise their powers. 

Mr. Sidney Webb has pointed out to me how completely this view is 
confirmed by the Gloucestershire assessment of 1727,to which Mr. Hewins 
has called attention, but which apparently he had not examined with 
much care. The West of England clothing trade was in a very dis- 
turbed condition about 1725,! and measures were passed about weavers’ 
combinations, and against the truck system.?. In 1727 the Gloucester- 
shire justices published an assessment of wages ; but thirty years later 
it was spoken of as a unique instance, and the rate could not be 
enforced.* In the following year the Gloucestershire justices petitioned 
Parliament to pass a measure limiting the number of apprentices in the 
clothing trade, in the hope of reducing the distress. The assessment 
was quite incidental, and no other rate had been made in this district up 
to 1756, when a new Act ® was passed conferring enabling powers on the 
justices, as if they did not possess them already. Had Mr. Hewins 
consulted the parliamentary records, of which he makes so little 
account, he would have found that the case he quotes exactly con- 
firms my view that the mere assessment of wages occurred only 
occasionally ; while no critic has contested the legal opinion I quoted 
from Sheppard, that unless the assessment was made, or republished 
annually, it could not be enforced. 

Two other eighteenth-century cases illustrate the circumstances 
under which the justices occasionally reverted to the assessment of 
wages. A recent examination of the Shropshire Quarter Sessions 
Records enables me to correct an error in vol. ii. p. 360 n. The old 
rates of wages were continued by the Shropshire justices in 1710, 1711, 
1712; but there is no mention of orders for wages in 1709, or from 
1713 to 1731 inclusive; with the exception of the years from 1716 to 
1724, there is not even a general continuing order. It is plain that the 
practice of assessing wages had dropped. The reason for reviving it in 
1732 is also clear: the justices had to face the problem of the unem- 
ployed ; they assessed rates of wages at which men might be compelled 

1C. J. xx. 647. 2 12 Geo. I. c. 38, 18 Geo. I. c. 28. 3 C. J. xxvii. 730. 
4C. J. xxi. 153. 5 29 Geo. IT. c. 33. 
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to work, while they also hoped that under a system of public bargaining 
at ‘allowed’ rates misunderstandings and disputes between employers 
and employed might be less difficult to deal with. They reissued their 
orders unaltered in 1733, 1734, 1735, 1738, and 1739, and then the 
attempt was allowed to drop. This assessment was obviously made 
incidentally in connection with efforts to deal with the unemployed 
poor. Ina second case recourse was had to the power of assessing 
wages in order to remove a grievance from which the parochial clergy 
suffered. It is described in a pamphlet, to which Mr. Sidney Webb 
has called my attention, by Sir Thomas Parkyn. He was a magistrate 
for Nottingham and Leicestershire. Difficulties had arisen about 
knowing what servants actually earned, and about their changes of 
employment ; the complaint came from some of the clergy who found 
they did not receive their proper dues. In 1721, Sir Thomas Parkyn 
published a Method proposed for the hiring and recording of servants 
in husbandry ; the constables were to report engagements and wages 
to the justices, and maximum rates are given in an appendix. Sir 
Thomas Parkyn had carried out his method experimentally, but it does 
not appear that the justices adopted it. The Quarter Sessions records 
of Leicestershire and Nottingham do not survive to show whether 
the rates he gives had any authority or were merely his own sug- 
gestion, like the rest of the pamphlet, while apparently he could not 
procure—even for his second edition—the current rates for Yorkshire 
and Londen. 

Such is the view I took of the Act of 1563, and such is the 
additional evidence which has since come to my knowledge and which 
serves to substantiate it. I should be unwilling to argue from the 
wording of a statute to fact, either prospectively or retrospec- 
tively, as directly as Mr. Hewins does; but I readily admit that the 
phrase in which I summarised the bearing of the amending Act of 
1604 is not quite accurate ; for all that, however, I fail to see that I 
have misinterpreted that measure. I still gather from its language 
that the wages clauses of the Act of 1563 were found to be unworkable 
in 1604, either because the required machinery could not be put in 
motion, or because it had broken down after a trial; and I venture 
to think that the amending Act furnishes good evidence for the purpose 
for which I used it—the disproof of Professor Rogers’s opinion that 
the justices could and did use this measure for a generation or more to 
force down the rates of real wages. 

(7) These are the main points on which my judgment has been 
challenged. A writer who deals with large masses of details, drawn 
from different sources and covering a long period of time cannot but 
look with interest and hope to reviews for suggestions as to slips he 
has made, or errors into which he has fallen. I have had the good 
fortune. to receive some corrections through private channels, and the 
reviewers have indicated that they could supply many more if they 
liked. Some have been struck with admiration at the rapidity of my 
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work, while others condemn its evident haste. It is true that the 
second instalment was published about two years after the first, but 
if my critics had known how much of the second volume was written 
when the first appeared they would have justly withheld their praise, 
and might have been less ready to blame me for carelessness. Some 
have complained of my want of thought, and remarked in a general 
way that my references are wrong. This does not help me or any one 
else to put them right. Mr. Hewins has been more kind than other 
critics, for he has specified the cases where he has found me at fault. 
‘Thurloe’s State Papers for example,’ he writes, ‘ useful as they are to 
the economic historian of the seventeenth century, have been almost 
entirely neglected, and of the few references given some are inaccurate.’ } 
There are only nine references to Thurloe in the volume, and I have 
scrutinised them carefully, but I have failed to find an inaccuracy in 
any single one—let alone ‘some’: readers are invariably referred to 
the passage to which I wished to call attention. Is it possible that it 
was the critic who wrote in haste? It is a pity, but it seems to be 
the common experience of authors who look to reviews for something 
else than indiscriminate praise or unintelligent fault-finding that they 
often look in vain. 
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THE SHROPSHIRE WAGES ASSESSMENT AT EASTER 1732.2 


Pursuant to an Act of Parliament made in the ffifth year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth for settling the wages of Workmen Artificers and Servants in husbandry 
This Court with the Cournezence and Assistance of divers discreet persons of the said 
County and having respect to the prizes of provisions and all other Circumstances 
necessary to be Considered doth limitt rate and Appoint the Wages of the severall 
Artificers Servants Workmen and labourers in husbandry within this County for one 
whole year next ensuing as herein after is particularly sett down And it is hereby 
Ordered and directed that all persons as well Masters as Servants doe Conform 
thereunto on pain of incurring the penaltyes in that behalf imposed by the Statute 
aforesaid (that is to say) that every Master who shall directly or indirectly give any 
more or greater Wages than are hereby Assessed is to suffer imprisonment by the 
space of ten days without Bail and forfeit ffive pounds And every Artificer Servant 
Workman or labourer who shall take Wages Contrary to this Assessment shall 
suffer Imprisonment by the Space of twenty and One days without Bail 














































1 Economic Journal, i. 695. 
* The latest assessments hitherto accessible in print have been the Lancashire 
rate of 1725, and the Gloucestershire rate of 1727. The document now given has 
been transcribed by Mr. F. A. Hibbert, of Shrewsbury, who has collated it with the 
subsequent orders of 1733, 1734, 1735, 1738, and 1739; but no modification was 
made in any of these years. See p. 514 above. 































SHROPSHIRE WAGES ASSESSMENT, 1732 


A Rate of the Wages to be taken by severall Artificers 
Workme[n] Servants and labourers in husbandry 





S 2 4 
Every head Servant Waggoner or Bailiff in \ 
husbandry .... St nations cs es s «+e oe CeO ee 
every Second Servant in husbandry =v oullisy ts ere ecw mr ere) oD 
every Servant Boy from Eleven to ffourteen 
WORN OF BERL G0. co. topes <0 $1e NF ees © 4, Se Se a ey 
every Servant Boy from fourteen to eighteen 
yeares of age . . . | & And not Exceeding 1 10 00 
every head Servant Maid i in house < or dairy = F 2 05 00 
every second Servant Maid ........-: ] 1 10 OO 
labourers from Mich to the 25th of March; ......, 00 OO O8 
from the 25th of March to harvest and 
After harvest to Mich ...... eet gee rere errr i 
And with diet by the day . 00 00 O4 
every Mower and reaper in Hay and Corn 
Harvest with drink ee Bh sat, See Sel gl te eo Saleh te, eee 
And without Drink ... ge eng ie Boe wa BR 2. eh 2 eee a eee 
Weeders of Corn with drink ..... . | by the day not Exceeding | 00 00 04 
And without Drink ..... ged Reed, “Ok ge FR. ee Fon et ee 
every Woman in Corn harvest with Drink ot 6; cas tat Bas a ates Sat es oe | RR 
And without Drink ... rr rer re re a 
every Woman in Haymaking with ‘Drink. oe elena foe) epe lela: ge ee 
and without Drink . . “ 3. NaS Sob n ed erca a ae 1 Ce Ce 
every head Carpenter and Mason - w ithout 
LE) SR eae are nn Pe etree eG 6 ee eS Sli cote a 
them:Journeymen . 2. 6 6s ss ge 4 4) ep ee ee ee) Ree 


AND WHEREAS daily and great Inconveniencyes Arise from Clandestine hireings 
and private Contracts between Masters and Servants whereby the Course of Justice 
as well upon Appeals touching Settlements as upon other Controversies depending 
before the Justices between Masters and Servants concerning the payment of Wages 
is very much Obstructed his Majestyes Justices of the peace doe hereby recommend 
it to all Master &c at the time of hireing any Servant to reduce the terms of their 
Agreement into Writeing in the presence of two or more Credible Witnesses Who 
are desired to Attest the signing of such Agreement by the Master and Servant re- 
spectively which said Agreement may be made in the form following Or to that 
effect 


MEMORANDUM that on the day of Anno Dom 1732 A: I 
became hired to C : D of for the Space of for wages 
and received in earnest 


Witnesses 
EF AB 
GH CD 


And if any Master shall putt away his Servant or if any Servant shall depart 
from his said Master before the end of his term without some reasonable Cause to be 
allowed by some Justice of the peace or at the end of his term without a Quarters 
warning the Master forfeits 40s And the Servant may be Committed to Goal till he 
finds Security to serve out his term or to be sent to the house of Correction And 
be punished as an Idle and disorderly person 

And wheras by the said Act of Parliament made in the ffifth year of Queen 
Elizabeth it is enacted that no hired Servant shall depart at the end of his service 
out of one City County town or parish to Another unless he have a testimoniall or 
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Certificate under the Seal of the said City or town or from the Constable or head 
officers And two other households of the parish or place where he dwelled last in 
form following 

Mermoranpvum A B Servant to C: D of E husbandman &c in the County of Salop 
is licensed to depart from the said Master and is at liberty to serve elsewhere Accord- 
ing to the Statute in that Case made and provided In Witness whereof wee the 
Master Constable and Inhabitants of the aforesaid have hereunto sett our hands and 


Seales the day of Anno Dom 1732 
C D Master JH} Inhabitants 
G H Constable LM!) 


which said Certificate or testimoniall shall be written and delivered to the Servant 
and registered by the parson Vicar or Curate of the parish where such master shall 
Inhabit taking for the doing thereof two pence and no more upon pain that every 
Servant so departing without such Certificate or testimoniall shall be incapable of 
being hired in any service but shall be imprisoned untill he procure the same which 
if he cannot do within the Space of 21 days he is to be whipped and used as a 
vagabond and that every person hireing such Servant without showing such 
testimoniall or Certificate as Aforesaid shall forfeit 5£ his Majtys Justices of the 
peace doe declare that they doe Expect all and Singular the Inhabitants of this 
County of Salop to putt the said Statute in Execution under the penaltyes 
Aforesaid 
NB that every person between the Age of 12 and 40 yeares within the descrip- 
tion of the said Act and being unmarryed is Obliged to serve by the year in 
husbandry 
And his Majestyes Justices of the peace doe hereby require and Command their 
severall High Constables to Issue out their severall pcepts to the severall Petty 
Constables within their hundred who are hereby required to give Notice to all 
persons residing or Inhabiting within their respective Constablewicks who have not 
a visible Estate or lawfull way of living to put themselves into Service and to be 
hired for one whole year before the first day of July next And the said Petty 
Constables are to bring in and deliver to the said High Constables an account or 
list in writeing of the Names and places of Abode of all such single persons within 
their respective Constablewicks who shall not put themselves into service by the 
time aforesaid to be by the said High Constables transcribed and written fair and 
delivered by them in open Court at the next Sessions to the end that such persons 
that shall not Conform to this Order may be proceeded Against according to Law 
Given under our hands and Seales the day and Year above written 





BouM-BAWERK ON THE ULTIMATE STANDARD 
OF VALUE. 









PROFESSOR 








In some last words on Der letze Maastab des Giiterwertes1 Dr. 
Béhm-Bawerk makes an important contribution to that higher 
theory of value which may be regarded as the metaphysics of political 
economy. Stating the views of the Austrian School and its opponents 
with a clearness and candour almost unparalleled in controversial 


1 Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, &c.,1894, Band III. Heft 2. 
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literature, he enables us to discern that the opposition is slighter than 
may have been supposed. For it appears to consist principally in 
a different estimate of quantities which do not admit of exact measure- 
ment. I speak on behalf of those who hold, in opposition to the 
Austrian School, that there is not one ultimate standard, but two 
ultimate standards: utility and disutility.1 

Against this view Dr. Béhm-Bawerk argues: It is not in general 
open to the worker to vary the amount of his day’s work, and 
accordingly the disutility of work cannot be regarded as an ultimate 
standard. The first clause of this argument may be admitted, I think, 
without much reservation.? It is a very abstract conception with 
Jevons to regard the workman as varying the amount of his labour so 
that the disutility of the last hour’s work may just be compensated by 
the utility of the last hour’s pay. But the second clause of the 
argument has received less attention. I for one must confess to 
having not sufficiently attended to this consideration, when assuming 
that even though the final disutility of work is not variable, yet in 
virtue of the worker’s power to change his occupation * labour may be 
regarded as determining value co-ordinately with utility. 

In reconsidering this delicate issue, let us employ an exact termin- 
ology; for the ordinary phrases, value ‘ depending on’ or being ‘ regu- 
lated’ or ‘determined’ by costapf production, are inadequate to express 
the nice shades of mathematical conception. Let us say, then, that 
disutility, or real cost in the sense of efforts and sacrifices, is an 
ultimate standard of value when the expression for the ‘ net advantage’ 
of all parties concerned—the maximum of which determines economic 
equilibrium—involves disutility as a variable in such wise that, when 
the maximum is approached by the change of this variable, the value 
of commodities tends to correspond to amount of effort and sacrifice 
required for their production ; the value being higher or lower according 
as the disutility is greater or less. 

According to this definition, if the quantity of labour and sacrifice 
ke regarded as constant, then, disutility not being a variable, it is not 
an ultimate standard ; economic equilibrium being brought about in 
the manner explained by Dr. Bdhm-Bawerk.* 

Again, suppose that industrial competition, freedom to change 
occupations, does not prevail. In this case, though the expression to 
be maximised involves disutility as a variable, yet this variable would 
not be regarded as an ultimate standard, because the conditions of 
economic equilibrium are not such that value tends to correspond 
to disutility. In a régime of international trade an increase in the 


1 Or Real Cost, in Prof. Marshall’s phrase. I cannot plead guilty to having made 
any interchange (Béhm-Bawerk, p. 208) between the ideas of real and money cost. 
The confusion is very unlikely to be made by any follower of Prof. Marshall. 

? But see below, p. 520. 3% See Address to Section F, British Association, 1889. 

+ In the last section of the article under consideration. 

5 The universally admitted circumstance that the law in question does not hold 
where there are non-competing groups is flourished by Prof. Béhm-Bawerk as a 
recherché argument against the law (p. 205, end). 
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difficulty of producing an article may be attended with a diminution 
in its value.! 

Thus the fulfilment of the proposition that disutility is an ultimate 
standard of value is only to be sought where the amount of labour 
(and sacrifice) is not regarded as constant, and where industrial com- 
petition prevails. 

Over what extent of the industrial world do these conditions hold ? 
That is the whole question, Professor Boéhm-Bawerk—of course 
without pretending to precision, merely by way of illustration (p. 224)— 
assigns one part out of twenty to disutility. I submit that this is too 
low an estimate, in view of the following considerations. 

(1) Disutility may be regarded as an independent variable so far as 
it is open to the worker to change from an unpleasant occupation if 
not compensated for its unpleasantness. I do not follow what Professor 
Béhm-Bawerk says on this head: ‘In these cases it is not the absolute 
height of the toil or disutility (Arbeitsleide) to be undergone which 
determines the absolute height of the wage; but it is the differences 
in the toil which call forth corresponding differences with respect to a 
normal height of wage’ (p. 203). The essential point is that the 
desire of diminishing disutility is one of the motives which bring about 
economic equilibrium.? 

(2) Again, the efforts and sacrifices required for the education of 
trained labour are probably to a large extent to be regarded as 
independent variables. Professor Bohm-Bawerk finds difficulty in 
reconciling the following two laws: (1) the law which follows from the 
assumption just made—namely, that the earnings of trained labour must 
correspond to the cost of production of, the efforts and sacrifices 
required for the preparation of the artisan; and (2) the -law which 
follows from the tendency of utility to a maximum that the remunera- 
tion of the last workman taken on, the ‘ marginal shepherd,’ is just 
equal to the increment of production due to him (p. 210). But from 
a mathematical point of view there is no difficulty in accepting both 
conditions of equilibrium. As Professor Bohm-Bawerk himself admits 
in an earlier section (p. 200)—for the first time perhaps in the ex- 
position of the Austrian view—there may be two co-ordinate ‘ factors’ 
or standards, disutility and utility; if the amount of disutility be 
regarded as variable. Well, if the efforts and sacrifices required 
for the training of labour are so regarded, there will result two 
independent conditions of equilibrium embodied in the laws above 
stated; there is nothing circular (p. 215) in the relation of these laws ; 


1 See the present writer’s article on ‘International Value,’ Economic JouRNAL, 
vol. iv. 

* Economic equilibrium will be affected by (1) the tendency of each to seek 
occupations specially suited to himself; (2) the tendency of all to seek occupations 
which on an average are least unpleasant. It is only the latter tendency which con- 
stitutes disutility an ‘ ultimate standard’ according to the definition here adopted; 
since the former tendency cannot, I think, be regarded as resulting in a corre- 
spondence between value and quantity of disutility. 
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any more than there is in the simultaneous equations which express 
the conditions that a function of two variables should be a maximum. 
The only question is how far variable efforts and sacrifices do enter 
into the production of labour. If the quantity and quality of labour 
be regarded as fixed, then no doubt the second law alone holds good. 
This seems to be the portion of truth in Professor Bohm-Bawerk’s 
polemic against Professor Marshall (§ 5). 

(3) The amount of the day’s work is perhaps more variable than 
Professor Bohm-Bawerk admits (p. 203). Has he considered the 
extent to which piece-work prevails ? 

For these reasons I submit that the part played by disutility is 
ereater than Professor Bohm-Bawerk allows; while I admit that, 
upon what may be called the general Ricardian assumption of a fixed 
quantity of labour distributed among different industries so as to 
secure equal remuneration for equal amounts of labour, the explanation 
given by Professor Bohm-Bawerk would be correct—utility, without 
disutility, would be the ultimate standard. 

F. Y, EpGEwortH 


PROFESSOR NICHOLSON ON ‘‘ THE CAUSES OF MOVEMENTS IN 
GENERAL PRICES ”’ 
See Economic JourNAL for March 1894 
to criticise the above-mentioned interesting paper 


effects of the interaction of gold and silver prices, I 
, having imperfectly understood Professor Nicholson’s 


[IN venturing 
bearing upon the 
fear lest, perhaps 
views, I may tosome extent misrepresent them. I hope, however, this 
will not be the case to any considerable extent, and that the following 
indication of opposite views on some points on which he touches may 
not be unprofitable, even should it prove to be erroneous. 

[ question, in the first place, if a movement can take place in a 
general price level before the corresponding movement of the ratio of 
gold to silver (p. 308, Monetary Problems); if any movement of a 
general price level can take place without being preceded and caused 
by a change in the value of precious metal, which will be revealed by a 
change in the ratio of gold to silver, when the other price level remains 
steady. 

[ do not think the instance of the stimulus to exports from silver- 
using countries at the time of the great gold discoveries to which 
Professor Nicholson refers (p. 312, Monetary Problems) proves the 
correctness of the analysis, for, with bimetallism reigning, it was not a 
case of the interaction of two moneys and two price levels, but of a rise 
in one general price level, with practically one money in operation. 
The stimulus to exports from silver-using countries which occurred at 

No. 15.—vou. Iv M M 
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that time could happen with perfect fixity of the ratio, with a perfectly 
effective system of bimetallism. 

Kspecially in the earlier paper (p. 307, Monetary Problems) the 
impression is conveyed that the fall of gold prices of recent years was 
mainly due to the fall in the price of silver, as if the scarcity of gold 
would have had but little effect on gold price apart from the influence 
of silver. In support of this view a theory is advanced of the greater 
immobility of Eastern than Western prices. Now it may be questioned 
if prices are really more mobile in the West, or, at least, if the fixity 
of Eastern prices is of such a nature as to produce the supposed effect 
of lowering gold prices. Are not prices generally more easily raised 
than lowered, and are not Western prices (owing to the organisation 
of labour to maintain wages) likely to be much less mobile to depress- 
ing monetary conditions than Eastern prices to appreciating monetary 
conditions? Be this as it may, I submit, with all deference to 
Professor Nicholson’s opposite opinion, that there is no need of such 
a theory of Eastern prices to explain what we know of recent move- 
ments in general price levels, for any fall which has taken place in 
general gold prices since 1873 can be fairly explained by the known 
scarcity of gold, and any steadiness of silver prices has perhaps not 
been greater than we should anticipate as the effect of the gradual 
increase in the supply of silver. 

Professor Nicholson believes there would have been a greater fall 
in the prices of silver since 1873, owing to the operation of certain 
special causes, than in goods in general, had not the monetary position 
of silver prevented this. But the effect of those special causes referred 
to (p. 66, Economic JourNAL, March) in depreciating the value of silver 
has, I think, been frequently exaggerated. For instance, the closing 
of the mints to silver by the Latin Union and the United States could 
have but little effect in depreciating silver in relation to goods in 
general, for up to 1873 the consumption of silver in the arts probably 
exceeded its production from the mines, and under those circumstances 
the silver currency stocks of the world were being drawn upon by the 
arts, the mints were not really absorbing silver. The case would have 
been quite different had the silver currencies been expanding, and the 
mints thus absorbing an excess of silver, for then the closing of the 
mints would have thrown this excess of silver upon the markets for 
the arts. Instead of tending to lower the price of silver, we should 
rather anticipate that the closing of the mints in 1873 would have 
tended toraise the value of silver in relation to goods in general, for as the 
silver stocks of gold countries became overvalued by the appreciation 
of gold, they ceased to be stocks from which the arts could draw 
supplies, and this reduction in stocks available for the arts should 
have tended to raise the value of silver. As a matter of fact, we find 
that for the first two years after 1873, in face of demonetization, silver 
appreciated slightly in value in relation to goods in general. The case 
was different with the recent demonetization of silver by India and 
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the United States, for the mints of those countries were then absorbing 
an excess of silver, and it was therefore reasonable to anticipate a 
special depreciation of silver due to this excess coming upon the 
market. This special depreciation of silver was very marked, and has 
been followed by a severe fall in general gold prices, but it is not 
necessary to regard the former movement as the cause of the latter, 
because the demonetization of silver by the United States was at the 
same time a great contraction of the gold currency of the world, 
necessarily causing a severe depression of gold prices. If the special 
causes tending to depreciate silver exceptionally since 1873 are found 
to have been trifling, there is then nothing so remarkable in the 
veneral agreement of the rates of fall in the prices of silver and 
commodities, for the scarcity of gold and the remarkably gradual 
nerease in the production of silver since 1873 would lead us, on those 
veneral grounds, to anticipate a rate of fall in the price of silver 
similar to that which, from the gradual nature of the increase in the 
voduetion of goods in general, we should anticipate in general gold 
prices. We have, however, to consider the effects of the interaction 
if gold and silver prices to explain the special closeness of the rates of 
fallin the gold prices of silver and commodities to which Professor 
Nicholson draws attention (p. 68, Economic JourNAt, March). When 
through seareity of gold there is a downward pressure upon gold 
prices, and a rapid fall in those prices is with difficulty prevented 
by the restriction of sales, the increase of imports from silver-using 
countries which results from the stimulus caused by a fall in the price 
of silver hastens the fall in gold prices which is taking place, and the 
fall in gold prices thus tends to agree more closely with the fall in the 
price of silver. The increase of imports has this effect, by preventing 
that limitation of a rate of fall in general prices which holders of goods 
can command when they are in a position, as they might be in isolated 
cold States, to restrict the sale of goods to consumers effectually. 

If the views indicated are correct, no part of the fall in gold prices 
of recent years was due merely to the fall in silver, and no increase in 
the supply of silver can ever cause gold prices to fall so long as there 
is no scarcity of gold. 

With a sufficiency of gold any increase in the supply of silver 
causing a fall in the gold price of silver will raise silver prices without 
lowering gold prices. 

With a scarcity of gold a fall in the price of silver will simply 
iccelerate a fall in gold prices which would in any case take place. 

T. N. Warrenaw 
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CAN FOREIGNERS BE MADE To Pay our TAXES? 


In the Economic JourNAL for March, Professor Edgeworth, while 
deprecating a discussion of free trade, quotes, with enthusiastic com- 
mendation, the chapter of John Stuart Mill, in which he makes some 
concessions to protectionism, and refers, in particular, to the passage 
in which Mill says that tariff taxes ‘are partly paid by foreigners.’ 
He then quotes from Professor Seligman, of New York, Mr. Justin 
S. Morrill, of the United States Senate, and Mr. Edward Atkinson, of 
Boston, to prove Mill’s admission, by actual facts in American history. 

It must reasonably be assumed that the question thus raised relates 
to the possible continuous effects of a tariff, and not to what may hap- 
pen in special, isolated cases, not possible of repetition as a result of a 
single act of legislation. Such is obviously Mill’s idea; and, under any 
other assumption, the question is not worthy of discussion. Of course 
it is easily possible to make a sudden increase of tariff taxes, with- 
out warning, which will fall upon foreigners who have sold goods for 
future delivery, duty paid. It is as easy as stealing, in any other form ; 
and it stands upon the same moral footing. No one denies that 
foreigners can be robbed once or twice, being taken unawares. But 
can they be robbed systematically, after having had full notice of our 
intention? Or can they be forced to bear for any length of time, 
worthy of consideration, any substantial part of our taxes? 

It was clearly the intention of the writers referred to, to maintain 
that this could be done. And if this is so, the fact is one of very great 
importance. The belief that such is the fact is widely spread through 
the United States, and forms one of the chief supports to the system 
of commercial restriction. It is also accepted to a considetable extent, 
in Great Britain, and helps to keep alive the desire for renewed 
restrictions, among a large section of the British people. Believing 
this theory, however, to be founded entirely upon error and sustained 
by no facts, while its acceptance leads to most injurious results, | 
desire to criticise it briefly. 

Mill’s concession does not at all correspond with the alleged facts 
cited in Professor Edgeworth’s article. He expressly denies that 
foreigners directly pay any tariff tax or even accept lower prices for 
the articles so taxed. He puts his concession upon an entirely differ- 
ent ground; as to which, since neither he nor any one else has ever 
cited a single instance in which a foreigner has in fact borne the 
burden in the manner imagined by him, it is not worth while to say 
anything. The only ‘ facts,’ now or ever alleged, are instances in 
which it is claimed that the foreign price of an article, imported 
subject to a duty, has been permanently reduced by the amount of 
such duty: the very case which Mill asserts can never occur. Messrs. 
Seligman, Morrill, and Atkinson, however, in perfect good faith, assert 
that it has occurred, under the McKinley tariff of 1890. Professor 
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Edgeworth correctly quotes the first as stating that the sudden increase 
of duty upon Sumatra tobacco did not increase the price in America 
‘by more than a fraction’ of the duty, and was therefore borne by the 
Dutch producer, and the others as stating that the increase of duties 
upon Canadian eggs and hay resulted in an equivalent decline in the 
Canadian prices. 

These are the first instances in which it has been possible to get 
any distinct allegations of fact in support of this theory from any 
responsible quarter; and it happens that every one of these allegations 
is unfounded. Official statistics, prepared by fanatical American 
protectionists, prove conclusively that the prices of some of these 
articles, in the foreign market, from which they were imported into 
the United States, became and continued higher, after the McKinley 
tariff had enormously increased duties upon them, than they were 
before; while none of them declined to an extent at all corresponding 
with the duty. Tobacco and hay rose in price; while eggs declined 
ess rapidly in Canada after the new duty, than they had while free 
of duty: thus proving that the tariff had no effect whatever upon 
foreign prices. The figures are as follows: Average price of Sumatra 
tobacco in Amsterdam before the new tariff, 93 cents; afterwards, 
94 cents; in 1893, 95 cents. Canadian hay immediately before the 
new tariff in 1890, 838 cents; next vear, 895 cents; third year, 923 
cents. Canadian eggs declined 1!) cents per dozen, in the last year 
during which they were duty free. After two years of a duty of 5 


cents per dozen, their price in Canada declined only 1-2 cents, and it 
the third year declined -8 of a cent more.' It is obvious that the 
\merican tariff had no appreciable effect upon Canadian or Amsterdam 
prices ; for tobacco and hay advanced ; while eggs declined at the rate 
of only ,°,ths of a cent per annum under the hostile tariff, after 
declining 15 cents per annum under free trade. As to Sumatra 
tobacco, if Professor Seligman had reflected upon the facts, he would 
have seen the impossibility of his statement. The price of that 
tobacco at Amsterdam was 93 cents a pound when the duty was 75 
cents. The duty was suddenly raised to 200 cents. How was it 
possible for ,even the most. self-sacrificing Dutchman to pay 125 
cents out of only 93? 

These ‘facts’ being fictions, how does it happen that they are 
solemnly related by gentlemen acting in good faith? It is not hard 
to explain. Professor Seligman, not being a practical business man, 
did not notice that Sumatra tobacco was always quoted in the New 
York market at its price in bond, duty unpaid. He saw that the 
market price had only increased by a very few cents; and he naturally, 
but erroneously, inferred that this slight increase was all that had 
been added by the new tariff. In reality, this slight advance proved 
that the American consumer had been compelled to pay every farthing 


' Annual Reports U.S. Commerce, &c., 1890 to 1893. 
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of the new tax. As to Senator Morrill, no one who understands 
American politics would think of relying any more upon his statistics 
concerning American tariffs than sensible Englishmen, in 1846, would 
have relied upon Colonel Sibthorp’s estimates of the effect of the Corn 
Laws. The venerable senator is a thoroughly upright, sincere, and 
honourable gentleman, who is as utterly incapable of seeing any fact 
which favours free trade as a patriotic Frenchman is of seeing any justi- 
fication for the annexation of Strasburg to Germany. Mr. Edward 
Atkinson is so courteous a gentleman that, while knowing this pecu- 
liarity of the distinguished senator, he feels bound to accept any 
statement of his as true in fact. He does not profess to have any 
other information. What was there, then, to justify Senator Morrill in 
reporting these alleged facts? Quite enough for his mind. Witnesses 
appeared before him who said that the Canadian prices had _ been 
reduced by the amount of the new tariff: he accepted their word, with- 
out looking at official statistics, because their statements pleased him ; 
and he reported these statements as conclusive evidence. What was 
there to justify these witnesses? The fact that, for a very short time 
after the McKinley tariff went into operation, and before the trade of 
Canada had time to adjust itself, Canadian prices were depressed. 
The suddenness with which the new tariff took effect (one week after 
its passage) enabled the United States to rob the Canadian producer 
until he had time to change his course of business and to send his 
produce to another market. He was compelled, by the difficulties of 
winter navigation, to send his products to the United States for 
nearly six months; but after that he sent them to England, reducing 
by just so much the quantity which England took from the United 
States. Certain districts of the United States, however, were 
dependent upon Canada for their supplies of farm products; and 
these districts bought of Canada at the old prices, and paid the full 
duties in addition. The exports of Canada to the United States were 
much less; but the prices paid were the same. 

What truth, then, is there in this widespread belief that one 
country can compel another to pay its tariff taxes? Just this: it is 
quite true that we can injure other countries by our tariffs. It is 
equally true, and for the very same reasons, that we can injure them 
by spending half our time and wealth in drinking rum, or by burning 
down half our houses. It is an essential condition of civilization that 
nations should divide their gains and their losses with each other. 
Whatever diminishes our own wealth diminishes our power to add 
to the wealth of others; and, as every tariff is an injury to the country 
enacting it, it is also, in a minor degree, an injury to every other 
country trading with it. This injury does not consist, in the smallest 
degree, in our refusal to import their products: it consists ex- 
clusively in our refusal to export our own. We will not export, unless 
we are paid for our goods: our refusal to import is a refusal to accept 
payment. If protectionists could only carry into effect their absurd 
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dream of ‘exporting everything, while importing nothing,’ they would 
confer the greatest benefit upon foreign countries, at the expense of 
their own, which could be imagined ; but, as they never can persuade 
even their most devoted disciples to do this, all that they can accom- 
plish is to inflict upon other countries about half of the loss which they 
saddle upon their own. THomMAS G, SHEARMAN 


THE MECHANICS OF BIMETALLISM 


I 


Mucu reasoning! has been based upon the assumption that the 
price-determination of two commodities used as money is analogous to 
that of any other two commodities. The easy phrase ‘supply and 
demand’ has too often been substituted for thoroughgoing analysis, 
and has hidden from view the need of that study and classification of 
‘peculiar cases of value’ begun by Mill and Jevons. 

It is clear at the outset that two forms of money differ from a 
random pair of commodities in being substitutes.2. We cannot compare 
them to independent commodities as ‘ copper and wheat,’ or ‘ beef and 
shoes,’ but to another pair of substitutes, or quasi-substitutes, as iron 
and steel for many purposes, cotton and wool, oats and maize for 
horses, molasses and sorghum, cane and beetroot sugar, India and 
Dakota wheat. 

Two substitutes proper are regarded by the consumer as a single 
commodity. This means not that the commodities have two identical 
laws of demand, but that they possess a single law jointly. Thus the 
price-determining conditions are reduced to one less than the usual 
number. The missing condition, however, is supplied by a fixed ratio 
of substitution. Thus, if ten pounds of cane sugar serve the same 
purpose as eleven pounds of beetroot sugar, their fixed ratio of sub- 
stitution is ten to eleven, or if a bushel of India wheat replaces a 
bushel of Dakota wheat, the substitution ratio is unity. 

In these cases the fixed ratio is grounded in the relative capacities 
of the two commodities to fill a common need, and is quite antecedent 

1 E.qg. that of Locke as quoted by Giffen and others. 

2 Substitutes merely in the sense that the cheaper will be substituted for the 
dearer. This is Gresham’s law, and a verified fact. It does not deny that the 
metals are differently preferred for different monetary uses, Thus, for pocket 
change, gold and silver are of complementary denominations, and even require 
copper or nickel to form a satisfactory system. In Italy, an insufficient supply of 
one-lire notes actually gives them a slight premium over paper of higher denomina- 
tions. In the case of bank reserves and shipments, preference is guided merely by 
the slight differences of storage and transportation charges. Between Vienna and 
London the cost of transportation and insurance are 2} per mille for gold and 8! 
for silver, favouring gold by ?%. Between Vienna and Berlin the preference is ! 
Though bimetallism is an evil in so far as it overrides these preferences, its operation 


is unaffected so long as Gresham’s law is unaffected. 
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to their prices. Ten pounds of cane sugar replace eleven pounds of 
beetroot sugar so long as human taste marks no other ratio. India 
and Dakota wheat have the same utility because they have the same 
relation to man’s digestion. No change of market conditions, no legis- 
lative enactment, no change of price could make a consumer regard one 
bushel of India wheat as equivalent to two of Dakota. The substitution 
ratio is fixed by nature, and in turn fixes the price ratio. 

In the single case of money, however, there is no fixed ratio of sub- 
stitution. In one age ten ounces of silver may circulate as equivalent 
to one of gold, in another twenty ounces. We have here to deal, not 
with relative sweetening power, nor relative nourishing power, nor 
with any other capacity possessed by the metals independently of their 
prices. We have relative purchasing power. The user of money does 
not reckon a utility in the metal itself but in the commodities it will 
buy. He assigns definite utilities to the sugars or the wheats before 
he knows their prices, but he must first inquire the relative circulating 
value of gold and silver before he can know at what ratio he himself 
prizes them. To him the ratio of substitution is identically the price 
ratio, and therefore can have no influence! in fixing that ratio. The 
case of two forms of money is unique. They are substitutes without 
a ratio of substitution. 

Since, therefore, the price-determining conditions are one too few, 
a fixed legal ratio is not superimposed upon a system of supply and 
demand already determinate, but simply restores the needful equality 
between the number of conditions and unknowns. It does not destroy 
but actually completes the analogy between the supply and demand of 
two forms of money and of other pairs of substitutes. 

The ordinary analogy argument is therefore converted into a reductio 
ad absurdum. If we can reason from ‘ copper and wheat’ as a uni- 
versal type we can prove not only the impossibility of a fixed gold-silver 
ratio but also the impossibility of a fixed ratio for India wheat and 

14 rigorous proof is best expressed analytically. Every two commodities 
(whether substitutes or not) are subject to the fundamental equation: 

P a 2 
e U 
That is, the price ratio equals the ratio of marginal utilities. In the case of sub- 
stitutes (except money) the ratio of marginal utilities is constant, so that: 
p_u 
1 ae 0 


The last part of this double equation, as has been said, replaces the missing law of 


S 


demand, and preserves the equality between the number of conditions and unknow ns. 
For money however we have nothing to put in place of the fixed magnitude S unless 
it be the price ratio. The double equation would read: 

Pp it Pp 

PD oP 
But, since the first and last members are identical, this ceases to be a double equa- 
tion. The number of conditions is therefore reduced to one less than the number 


of unknowns. 
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Dakota wheat. Their values are ‘already fixed by supply and demand’! 
[f ‘by accident’ they remain for a time equal, a slight change in the 
‘cost of production’ of either must upset this relation! 

We see therefore the unsoundness, not of the monometallist’s 
position, but of his favourite analogy. 


I] 

The curves of Jevons, Walras, and Marshall have become familiar 
expressions to the eye of the general economic law that the marginal 
utility of a commodity decreases with its quantity. We may exhibit the 
same law more appropriately for our present purpose by regarding 


commodity as a liguid' instead of as a line. 
represents a reservoir of water, the quantity of which 


In Fig. 1, G 
| 


corresponds to the amount of gold-in-the-arts—that is, all gold not used 


as money. Varying quantities of gold-in-the-arts are figured as varying 
quantities of water in the reservoir. The changes in marginal utility 
‘aused by such variations can be made to correspond to changes in the 
water level; for we are at liberty to select any shape and size for our 
eservoir, and are thus enabled to make the elevation of level follow 
any required law. We represent marginal utility by the distance of 
the water level below the zero level 00. That is, we construct the 
reservoir of such a size and shape that, when its contents represent 
any supposed quantity of gold-in-the-arts, the distance of the water 
level below 00 will indicate its marginal utility.2 An ounce of 
gold corresponds, say, to a cubic inch of water anda ‘ util * of marginal 
utility to an inch of distance. We may conveniently regard the thick- 
ness of the reservoir as unity. 

In the same manner we may construct another reservoir (Vig. 1, §,) 
of somewhat different shape and size to represent the relation between 
the quantity of silver-in-the-arts and its marginal utility. 

Finally, the middle reservoir contains the quantity of money, 

‘This method is employed by the writer in Mathematical Investigations in thi 
Theory of Value and Prices, Trans. Conn. Acad., New Haven, 1892. The idea of the 
present application was suggested by Professor Edgeworth. After the article was pre- 
pared, Isaw and read for the first time Professor Walras’ Théorie mathématique du 
Bimétallisme, Lausanne, 1881, in which by very different methods he has covered 
nearly the same ground and expressed substantially the same conclusions as in that 
part of the present article relating to ‘static’ equilibrium. My attention was also 
drawn to Jevons’ simile of two reservoirs in his Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange. 

*The water may be regarded as ecnsisting of successive horizontal layers of equal 
volume (say a cubic inch). Then the distance of the lowest layer from 00 represents 
the utility of that layer, and the distance of each succeeding layer its utility, until we 
reach the marginal or top layer, the distance of which is the utility of the marginal 
unit or the marginal utility. 

3Coined by the writer in the Investigations to summarize a series of definitions 
intended to fix the sense in which utility is a measurable magnitude. In the present 
case the ‘utils’ for different individuals must be so selected as to equate their 
marginal utilities of money. 
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gold or silver. The shape of this currency reservoir is, according to 
the well-known theory, such that the marginal utility varies inversely 
as the quantity of money. The relations here discussed, however, are 
independent of any such special law. 


III 


As a first supposition, let us consider gold to be the only money in 
the civilised world, and neglect the costs of transportation and the 
influence of the exchanges. We only need regard the gold-in-the-arts 
reservoir to be connected with the currency reservoir, as in Fig. 1. 
Then the water will flow from the higher to the lower level, picturing 
the economic theorem that gold will flow to the arts or currency 
according to where it is most valued. At equilibrium the levels must 
be uniform—that is, the marginal utilities of gold in the two uses must 
be equal. 

We thus have a picture of what may be called static equilibrium 
as distinguished from dynamic. The level of a mountain lake, 
although determined on any one day by the quantity of water it 
contains, is ultimately dependent on the inflowing and _ outflowing 
streams. Our economic lakes are always being fed and drained by 
streams of gold and silver. Mines and gold fields pour in their 
products according to their costs of production. We cannot properly 
speak of ‘the’ cost of production. There are as many costs as mines. 
Some yield enormous! ‘ profits’ (economic rent), others barely ‘ pay,’ 
while some are worked at a loss owing to unsuccessful speculation. 

We may figure the gold mines as pouring their products into the 
through the pipes at the left. The 
level of each pipe relative to the zero level 00 signifying the disutility or 


combined reservoirs G, and G,, 
cost of production. The mines which ‘pay’ have pipes above the 
water level, their costs being less than the value of the product, and 
those which do not, below. If the level rises, more mines pass below 
the paying point, and eventually cease producing.” 

But the tendency of this influx to fill the reservoirs is neutralized 
(1) by wear, loss by shipwreck, &c., of gold in use (figured as leakage), 
and (2) by the ‘expansion of demands’ ® (figured as the expansion of 
the reservoirs). 

1Thus it is stated that in Colorado some mines produce silver at a cost of less 
than a shilling an ounce. 

* This closure of pipes would be mechanically effected by valves. The production 
of mines above the paying level may also be influenced. But in ordinary fissure 
mines only definite amounts of labour and capital can profitably be employed, and 
the output is nearly constant, except in case of exhaustion or new discoveries, This 
does not however affect the argument in the text, as the reasoning depends on the 
simple resultant fact that a rise or fall in the value of the metals tends to increase 
or decrease their production. 

3 Changes in the form or size of the reservoirs mark the net influence of those 
causes not explicitly considered—changes in population, volume and character of 


business transactions, credit, &c. 
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For gold in the currency loss and wear consume less than one per 
cent. per annum, while the present expansion of demand is somewhat 
creater. Two per cent. may perhaps cover the expansion of either 
arts reservoir. 
If the level tends to remain stationary—that is, if it is such that 
the influx of metal is exactly equal to the combined efflux and 









































expansion of the reservoirs below the water line, we may name it 
the level of dynamic equilibrium. If, temporarily, the level is below 
the level of dynamic equilibrium, gold will flow in faster than out 
(production evidently being greater, and loss, wear, and expansion 
of demand less than at the higher dynamic level). Hence the level 
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will rise. Conversely, if temporarily above the dynamic level, it will 
fall. 

The two levels of dynamic equilibrium of gold and silver are 
obviously independent. These dynamic levels are themselves always. 
changing, owing to the exhaustion of mines, the discovery of new 
supplies (figured as changes in the number and size of the pipes), and 
to alterations in the laws of loss, wear, and expansion of demand. 


[V 


We now suppose bimetallism to be introduced. Governments 
open their mints to the free coinage of both metals at a fixed ratio, 
and give the debtor the option of tendering either coin unless other- 
wise bound by his contract. 

This new condition is represented in Figs. 2 and 3, where both 
metals have access to the currency reservoir.t If the silver level was, 
previous to the bimetallic law, below 2 the gold level, the law will be 
inoperative. But if, as in Fig. 1, the silver level was higher, silver 
will now flow into the circulation and push gold out. This operation 
will continue as long as there is. a premium on gold—that is, as long 
as the silver level is above the gold level. So far both monometallists 
and bimetallists agree. The operation is in fact Gresham’s law 
extended. But its consequences have been differently deduced, and 
usually without due discrimination on either side. 

Let mm be the mean level that is—a level such that the volume x 
(Fig. 1) above it equals the combined vacant volumes Ui and z below it. 
This line remains the mean level, whatever the distribution of the 
existing water among the three reservoirs. The redistribution con- 
sequent on the influx of silver tends to fill the vacancies y and z by 
the surplus x. This will be accomplished unless x (Fig. 1) exceeds 
the volume of the currency below mm (that is, the present currency 
plus 7). In this case, the flood of silver will sweep gold out of 
circulation, as represented in Fig. 2. 

But if x (Fig. 1) is less than the currency plus y, silver cannot 
completely push gold out. For, when silver has flowed in to the 
amount of the surplus x, the whole system of liquids has been brought 
to the mean level mm—that is, the premium on gold has disappeared 
(Fig. 3).° 

But no sooner has such a new static equilibrium been approximated 
than the dynamic equilibrium ts upset. For, as the silver level falls, 


‘Of course a unit of water represents gold and silver at their coining weights. 
If the bimetallic ratio is 15§ to 1, the cisterns are so constructed that a cubic inch 
of water represents an ounce of gold or 15} ounces of silver. 

* The difficulty of associating a ‘ higher’ utility with a ‘lower’ level and vice versd 
disappears by always reckoning wpward from the liquid surfaces to the line 00. 
Thus, in Fig. 1, 00 is at a higher elevation above the gold surface than the silver. 


'The water representing gold and silver is separated by a pliable film ff. 
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new sourees of supply are left above the paying line and go into 
operation. Conversely, the production of gold is discouraged. Hence 
silver will still further push out gold. This is in fact the observation 
of those monometallists who, while admitting that the sudden demand 
on existing stocks of silver may raise its price, contend that new 
production will ultimately counteract this influence. The reasoning 
usually employed, however, ignores the fact that gold and silver are 
no longer confined in rigid walls, but each metal presents a liquid wall 
to the other. If we could arrest the movement of the film ff, 
dividing the currency into definite gold and silver proportions, and 
then allow the mechanical system to reach dynamic equilibrium with 
vicid walls, the silver level would rise, the gold level fall. Neither, 
however, would recede to its original position under monometal- 
lism. For, were silver to reach its original level, it would also 
reach its original rate of production, but its consumption would be 
vreater, being the original consumption in the arts plus a-consumption 
in the currency. Thus the influx would be insufficient to maintain 
this level. The reverse considerations prove that gold could not sink 
to its original monometallic level. But even this smaller difference 
of level would continue to push the film to the left. After it has moved 
slightly, let us again suppose it to be rigid. The previous reasoning 
applied to this second position proves that the levels of dynamic 
equilibrium would differ even less than before. That is, as the film 
moves leftward, the two levels of dynamic equilibrium which 
correspond to each position, steadily approach each other in spite of 
the fact that the liquid of the higher level is always receiving net 
additions and the liquid of the lower level is being diminished. 

Complete equilibrium cannot be attained until either the 
approaching levels become identical, or gold is pushed out of circula- 
tion, The criterion for the two alternatives is easily found. Let us 
suppose the film to be forced to its limit, pushing gold completely 
out. Jn other words, we suppose silver monometallism. The former 
reasoning shows that, after the system has reached dynamic equi- 
librium, the gold level will be higher, the silver lower, than unde 
vold monometallism. But the gold level may or may not be below 
the silver level. In the first case we know bimetallism could not 
have succeeded, and that the exclusion of gold, supposed for argument’s 
sake, would have taken place in fact. But if the gold level were the 
higher, we know that the supposed exclusion would not have occurred, 
for it would necessitate a back flow into the currency. In this case 
the film rests, at dynamic equilibrium, between its limiting positions, 
as in Fig. 3. 


The conditions therefore under which bimetallism can succeed are, 
that under silver monometallism gold would be cheaper than silver, 
as compared with the legal ratio, while under gold monometallisim 
silver would be cheaper than gold. 

In all our reasoning we have supposed a given legal ratio between 
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the two metals. Bimetallism, impossible at one ratio, is possible at 


another. A change of ratio is represented by a reconstruction of our 


reservoirs in new units, but we can, without such a transformation, 
exhibit the limiting ratios between which bimetallism is possible. 
Suppose the film in Fig. 3! to be forced, first to its extreme right 
limit, and secondly to its extreme left, and in each case dynamic 
equilibrium to be attained. In the one case there is a premium on 
gold, in the other on silver. These premiums mark the divergences 
from the given ratio which are possible without destroying bimetal- 
lism. Thus suppose the legal ratio is 1 to 24, and that when the film 
is moved to the right limit the level of silver will be : as near OO as 
the gold level, while at the left limit silver will be = the distance of 
gold. Then the ratio 1 to 24 can be varied by the factors + and 

and 'bimetallism would succeed at any ratio between 1 to 30 and 
1 to21. <A ratio above the first limit would convert silver mono- 
metallism into gold monometallism, but would be inoperative in the 
reverse direction. A ratio below the last limit would possess the 
opposite qualities. The statistical determination of these limits is 
a problem of enormous difficulty. The breadths of the cisterns must 
be known, and the distribution of mines below as well as above the 
existing paying levels. It is easy however to show that the limits for 
a single nation are narrower than for a combination of nations, since 
the currency reservoir is, for one nation, smaller than for many, while 
the arts reservoirs are virtually larger by the amount of the mono- 


metallic currencies of the remaining nations. 


\ 

A few additional observations may now be stated. The static 
and dynamic equilibriums which have been considered separately are 
in fact quite distinctly separated in time. The time of redistributing 
existing stocks of metal, according to a newly enacted law, depends 
on the rapidity ef transportation, melting, and minting, and would 
be measured in months or weeks. Dynamic equilibrium, however, 
depends on the slow working of changes in the rates of production 
and consumption, and would be measured in yeais. 

The dynamic equilibrium, if once established, is permanent so long 
as the conditions of production and consumption do not change. 
Slight alterations of these conditions, the exhaustion of mines, 
discovery of new leads, &c., will cause slight variations in the pro- 
portions of gold and silver money—that is, in the position of the 
film #. The oscillations of this film (and not of the price ratio as in 
the case of most commodities) reflect these changing conditions. 

But, in all probability, this film will sooner or later reach one of its 


‘The method given, however, applies even if we start from such a case as Fig. 2, 


where the given ratio has failed. Both premiums will be on gold, but, when applied 


to the given ratio, yield the two limiting ratios. 
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limits. The probable time for such an event is, however, very long. 
The gold currency of the world is about £700,000,000, and the annual 
production of silver £30,000,000. Supposing the system to be initially 
in dynamic equilibrium, consider the effect of an enormous increase 
in the silver production, say a third, or £10,000,000. Then seventy 
years would be required to push out gold without taking into account 
the fact that, as the pushing proceeds, the excess of production ove 
consumption steadily declines. If this excess dwindles uniformly from 
€10,000,000 to zero, the period would be lengthened to 140 years. 
\dd to these considerations the: fact that, while the stimulus to the 
production of one metal acts quickly, the ensuing check to the pro- 
duction of the other acts more slowly, owing to the fixity of the ‘ sunk ’ 
capital, and that therefore the volume of the currency is greater at the 


end than at the beginning; also the fact that the curreney reservoir is 

tself constan expanding; and finally thé ctuations of production 
lf tantly expanding; and finally that fluctuat f prod 

are likely to be in either direction and for either metal, we may be 

tolerably confident that, if initially successful with the film near the 


‘dle position, bimetallism would continue successful for many genera- 
tions. The initial success depends, as has been seen, upon the ratio 
enacted. 

It is to be observed that bimetallism can never avoid a slight 
premium. On the contrary, it is this difference of level which supplies 
» moving force for passing from one point of equilibrium to another. 
Thus in France gold was at a small premium between 1820 and 1850, 
silver between 1851 and 1866, and gold again from 1867 to the abolition 

of free silver coinage in 1874. 

This closure of the mints means the severing of the right connecting 
tube. The ensuing condition of the currency system would be as in 
Fig, 1, excepting that the currency reservoir now contains besides gold 
. large amount of overvalued silver. 

If the gold level is below the currency level, we have a silvei 
currency as represented in Fig. 2, if we omit the right connecting 
tube and allow the level of silver-in-the-arts to rise. In this case the 
value of the currency is fixed solely by its amount, for as long as the 
sold level is below the currency level the left tube also is inoperative, 
and might as well not exist. This pictures roughly the condition o! 
Austria and India. When the consumption of silver and expansion ot 
the currency reservoir reduces the level to that of gold, the legal gold 
price of the gulden or rupee operates to establish the gold standard. 


As long as the premium lasts the cheaper metal will doubtless circulate some- 
what faster and the dearer somewhat more slowly than normally ; but as this deviation 
of speed ceases at equilibrium it was not considered in IV. It may be represented 
by conceiving the thickness of the currency reservoir to decrease on one side of ff and 
increase on the other, making one metal ‘go farther’ (cover more area in the diagram) 
than normally, and hasten the motion of ff to the equilibrium point. The extreme 
form of sluggishness (increase of thickness) is ‘ hoarding,’ of which the chief 


application is referred to below. 
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It has been proved that a bimetallic level always lies between the 
levels which the two metals would have assumed under gold mono- 
metallism, or under silver monometallism.! Therefore, in a series of 
years, the bimetallic level remains intermediate between the changing 
levels which the two metals would separately follow. This, however, is 
a relative equalization only. It is conceivable that one metal would 
be steadier alone than when joined to the other. 

To trace the steadying effect on a single fluctuation, we observe that 
under bimetallism the three reservoirs act asone. Therefore, compared 
with monometallism, the fluctuations are diminished in the inverse ratio 
of the liquid surfaces, over which the fluctuations spread. Thus if the 
combined breadths? of the two left reservoirs at water level are two- 
thirds of the combined breadth of the three, an influx of gold which, 
if distributed only over the two reservoirs, would make a layer an inch 
in depth, would, over the three, have a depth of two-thirds of an inch. 
Likewise the right reservoir being one-third the aggregate width, an 
inch fluctuation of silver, when merely merchandise, would be reduced 
to one-third of an inch. 

Since this steadying power of bimetallism depends on the breadths 
of the reservoirs, and not on the position of the film ff, it remains in 
full force, no matter what be the proportions of.gold and silver money, 
and is as great when only one nation is bimetallic as when the whole 
world adopts the system. It ceases abruptly when bimetallism ceases. 

It must not be overlooked that the effect of bimetallism, if 
silver is the cheaper metal, must be a depreciation® of the cur- 
rency, though not to the extent of the original difference of value. 
A system whose claim to recognition is based on considerations of 
justice has no excuse when beginning with such a glaring injustice.* 
Honest men must regard with horror the proposal to reintroduce a 
ratio of 154 to 1. But we must not make the error of associating 
‘debasement’ and ‘bimetallism’ indiscriminately. Bimetallism can 
be just, if at a ratio equal to the existing ratio, as recommended by 
the Royal Commission, or above it, as suggested by Mr. Leonard 


! But not between the levels of the currency under the two monometallisms. 


3 
° These breadths, which here play the important réle, are the rate of increase of 
commodity relative to decrease of marginal utility. The law of inverse breadth 
applies with exactness only to static, or short-time, readjustments. Its most 
important application is to fluctuations in credit. 
3 For, as shown in IV,, the metals reach a common level by mutual approach, 
This reasoning, however, applies only to equilibrium, 


the currency level rising. 
The effect during the first months 


after the currency has resumed its normal form. 
of bimetallism at a ratio below the market would doubtless be contraction of credit 
expansion of the currency reservoir) and hoarding of gold (supra), causing 
stringency (lowering of the currency level). This is what recently occurred in 
America from the mere fear of a fall in silver money. 

4It is not unlikely that the public would to a large extent emancipate itself from 
Instance the agreement of the New York and 


such a law by special contracts. 
Boston banks not to use silver certificates in clearing-house transactions. 
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Courtney. It then acts as a sort of insurance against further 
appreciation of gold. 

The ratio under such circumstances might never come into opera- 
tion. But if the Suess view of the future production of gold and 
silver is correct, the law would presently take effect, and become a 
vehicle for carrying us over from gold to silver monometallism. 
This contingency forms a serious, the writer thinks fatal, objection to 
bimetallism as a final settlement of monetary problems. 

It is however beyond the scope of this theoretical article to discuss 
the practical expediency of bimetallism. Such a discussion involves 
not only a statistical study, but also an examination of the alternatives 
proposed—besides ordinary monometallism, the link-bar system of 
Professor Marshall, the elastic currency of Professor Walras, the Lowe 
and Serope plans, as recommended by Professor Marshall, to base 
long-time contracts on the reports of a commission charged with 
measuring the appreciation or depreciation of gold, &c., &c., as well as 
the fundamental consideration of Professor Ross and others as to what 
is, after all, the theoretically just standard of deferred payments. 

Hitherto these discussions have been checked by the want of a 
common standing-ground of theory. Most of the energy of debate 
has been wasted in irrelevant statistics, mutual misunderstanding and 
One group of economists has scouted bimetallism 


inisrepresentation. 
There 


as ridiculous, another has entirely overlooked its limitations. 
has been lacking a complete mechanical picture of the interplay of 
value-determining forces. Those partial, unrelated, and seemingly 
contradictory glimpses afforded through the fogs of unaided language 
not only fail to produce clearness and conviction, but become 
in fact the occasion for endless disputes and misunderstandings,. 
Why should one writer who sees that the value of money is 
‘fixed’ by its value as merchandise quarrel with another who 
insists on the ‘quantity theory,’ and why should those who go back 
to cost of production deny any possible influence of a bimetallic 
ratio? These disputants tacitly assume that a variable cannot satisfy 
more than one law, and ignore the supreme mathematical principle that 
‘necessary and sufficient conditions’ must be as numerous as the 


unknowns. 
Irvinc FIsHER 


THE !'1RST INTERNAT ONAL CONFERENCE OF TEXTILE WORKERS 


Durina the last week of July a conference of four days’ duration 
was held in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, which marks a distinctly 
forward step in the progress of Trade Union organisation. At the 
general International Labour Conference of Zurich, which assembled 
in the summer of 1893, several delegates, and particularly the English, 
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were much impressed by the unconquerable difficulty of gaining any 
definite and useful ends in the way of international organisation of 
wage-earners except by the process of differentiation, This impression 
was strengthened at the French National Labour Congress, held three 
months later, and was reported to the English Textile Workers’ 
Federation by the President of the Northern Counties Weavers’ 
Association—Mr. David Holmes—who had been present at the French 
Congress. The Association thereupon resolved to hold the present 
International Conference of Textile Workers only, and issued numerous 
invitations. The number and nationalities of the delegates who 
actually attended, and an approximate estimate of their respective 
constituencies, are shown in the annexed table :- 


No. of No. of 





ane te Organisations Members 

= Represented, Represented. 
Grab TIPO... :5c6cacovicevessvectetoveres $1 14 150,000 
United States................ 2 2 15,000 
PPANCE .......6.05.2. A Ssiaitady shoe eee - 4 4 7,500 
PMEONEIN 5 icisc; asa siedmy aioasamasaanaerysekaaesewe’ 1 1 3,000 
Belgium .......... ; 4 H 2,500 
Denmark .............. 1 1 500 
Holland ......... . 1 1 500 
ANOUR yan. caGivics repos 54 27 179,000 


The conspicuous absence of any delegation from Germany was 
explained in a letter from Mr. Paul Wagner, of the Gérman Textile 
Workers’ Union, who stated that the association he represented was 
in complete sympathy with the objects of the Manchester Conference. 
Since, however, it had been determined at Zurich that a meeting of 
textile workers should take place at the General Congress of 1896 in 
London, the German workers, who would then be represented, saw no 
pressing necessity to send delegates to Manchester, particularly in 
view of their somewhat narrow financial resources. The importance 
of the present Conference cannot be adequately gauged either from the 
meagre number of delegates, of whom only thirteen were foreigners, 
or from the fact that the constituent societies represented embrace 
only a portion of the workpeople engaged in the textile industries of 
Europe and America. Its significance lies rather in the harmony of 
spirit and purpose and the excellence and practicability of the methods 
agreed upon which characterised the proceedings. But in one respect 
the small attendance may be regarded as a positive advantage. For 
the initiation of great movements a multitude of counsellors is neither 
necessary nor desirable, if those who engage in it are intelligent, 
experienced and earnest, and are actuated by a common purpose. 

The elected President—Mons, Henri Carrette—has been an operative 
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weaver, is now the Mayor of Roubaix, and is a member of the Textile 
Workers’ Union of that town. Four subjects received the attention of 
the Conference: (1) Reports of the condition of workpeople in the 
various countries represented ; (2) State regulation of the hours of 
labour ; (3) Wages, and how to raise them, and (4) Methods of pro- 
moting international action for these and other objects. 

The British report, which was read first, dwelt chiefly upon the 
part played by Trade Unions in securing the legislative regulation of 
factory and workshop labour and in maintaining and advancing wages. 
Upon the first of these services it was claimed that, ‘every agitation 
for shorter hours, for improved sanitary conditions of the workrooms, 
and for greater protection of life and limb by the requiring that all 
dangerous parts of the machinery should be fenced, have had their 
origin in the meetings of the workpeople themselves. The struggle 
has been a continuous one: stubbornly fought, and as stoutly resisted.’ 
It was, doubtless, proper and most desirable that the foreign delegates 
should be impressed with the fact that factory legislation in England 
has, particularly within the last twenty years, furnished a striking 
proof of the efficacy and power of trade union effort in this direction ; 
but no careful student of English factory legislation can accept as 
correct the summary statement just quoted. The United States 
report referred to the well-known difficulty of labour organisation 
there arising from differences of race and language amongst the immi- 
grant population, and the slowness of legislation due to the consti- 
tutional arrangement by which laws affecting industry are the function 
of the several State legislatures. The obstacles to progess and 
uniform action in that country are, in short, the same in kind, 
though not in degree, as those with which the Conference was called 
to deal in respect of the reform of labour conditions in different 
nations. Taking all circumstances into account, the lot of the textile 
worker is, said Mr. Howard, very little better in the United States than 
in England. If money-wages are somewhat higher more work is given 
forthem. He did not institute any comparison between ‘real’ wages in 
America and in England, but he summed up the results of his experi- 
ence as a factory worker on both sides of the Atlantic by saying :- 
‘After all, give me the old country.’ Of the reports from European 
continental states, that given on behalf of Austria appears to have 
shown the most discouraging features. But the statements of the 
delegates from France, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark furnished 
abundant evidence of the wide difference between the position of 
factory labour on the Continent and that in England and the United 
States, in respect of wages, hours of labour, and the practice of trade 
association, as well as in the liberty to pursue it. A report upon the 
Yorkshire woollen and worsted industries showed that, in these, trade 
union organisation, though still much behind that accomplished in the 
English cotton industry, is making steady progress. 

The discussion upon the second subject took the form of an 
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exchange of ideas as to the expediency of a simultaneous agitation in 
the various countries for a legal eight hours day, and the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted :— 

‘This Congress invites the Governments of America and Europe to 
fix the maximum daily hours of labour at eight hours, or forty-eight 
hours per week, for adults and children of both sexes. The Congress 
further invites the workers of all countries to bring pressure to bear on 
their respective Parliaments, and by all legal possible means, notably 
by the election of labour candidates to the different legislative bodies, 
in order to obtain an eight hours law.’ 

The formidable question of ‘ Wages and how to raise them ’ brought 
out some interesting information and opinions, but only the Dutch 
delegate expressed ideas antagonistic to the principle of ‘ individualism.’ 
He declared that ‘the nationalisation of all the means of production 
was necessary.’ Otherwise, ‘ capitalism would always hold the upper 
hand.’ The resolution arrived at was :— 

‘The best method of advancing wages and the general condition of 
the workers is to get practically the whole of the workers organised in 
Trade Unions with good reserve funds in hand so as to be able to secure 
advances of wages when opportunities occur, and to resist all reduc- 
tions of wages; and further, as supplementary of this, to take such 
action as may be warranted by circumstances to secure for labour 
adequate representation on our governing bodies. This Congress also 
protests against the laws of those countries where Trade Unions are 
forbidden to take political action, and invites the Governments of those 
countries to abolish laws restricting freedom, which drive working men 
to adopt illegal means to attain their object.’ 

One great obstacle to the improvement of wages on the Continent, 
pointed out by Mr. Holmes, is the absence, in France at least, of 
recognised standard lists of wages rates. Obviously the establishment 
of these is one of the first objects to be aimed at. 

This brief record is sufficient to show that the work done by the 
Conference was very considerable. But the discussions on the several 
motions were also valuable and of great interest. To have made so 
good a beginning, and to have provided a definite plan and definite 
aims for future assemblies—for these conferences are to be continued 
annually—is no small achievement. The delegates had much to learn 
from each other, as a merely preliminary step, and this part of their 
work was accomplished very fully considering the difficulties imposed 
by differences of language and in modes of thought. There was some 
talk of establishing a periodical, in connection with the Conference, 
but the practical experience of the English representatives, whose 
common sense was conspicuous throughout, was sufficient to secure 
the rejection of this proposal. It was resolved, however, that a 
permanent bureau should be founded in Manchester, through which 
information may be collected and disseminated. 

Evian HELM 
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RAILWAYS AND WATERWAYS IN GERMANY 


Mvcu that has appeared recently in the Economic Journat has 
brought home to me the expediency of personally clearing up mis- 
understandings, and correcting misrepresentations, of my _ views. 
Beyond a short article on the ‘ Railway Policy of Prussia,’ published 
in the Journal of Political Economy of Chicago University, March, 
1893, I have hitherto never addressed myself to an English-reading 
public on the subject of the economics of the railway. This is not 
inconsistent with the fact that I published some years ago a work on 
the history and situation of English railway policy (Untersuchungen 
iiber die Englische Eisenbahnpolitik, 1874, 1875, 1883, 3 Bde.). The 
work was written not for England, but for Germany, and if, besides 
its generally scientific purport, it had any practical aim, it was not to 


instruct the English respecting any part of their legislation and 
; 


policy, but to derive some lessons for the railway policy of Germany. 
Such is the now established practice of the age, continually to be 
drawing comparisons between the institutions of different States and 
endeavouring to acquire knowledge by way of this comparative 
political science. 

The scientific and practical, as well as the moral and political, worth 
of this comparative method consists in freeing the mind, when contem- 
plating political situations, whether in one’s own or a foreign land, from 
that very defect which has been lately imputed to me in this journal, that 
of ‘ patriotic bias.’ I do not in the least contend that Iam free from it, 
but I do maintain that I have always striven to be so. For all good 
scientific method must start with establishing such objective truths as 
are demonstrable to every person of sound discernment. It must there- 
fore root out all subjective accretions as so many weeds, and, if the 
end is not attained, it must at least recognise it as a duty continually 
to be approximating to it. True, it is no easy matter to judge fairly 
how far each political writer has succeeded in reaching this aim. For 
as matters are at present, and owing to divergence in the views of 
different nations, it may easily happen that any word of blame 
bestowed by German writers on English institutions or writings, as 
well as any mark of appreciation conferred by them on German 
institutions, is regarded in the eyes of Englishmen as a consequence 
of their patriotic prejudice, no matter how, in other respects, they 
praise England or blame Germany. English writers experience 
similar treatment with respect to Germany. But what in opposition 
to mere journalistic party-wrangle every serious student has a right 
to expect from his like is, that he should be attentively read before 
he is blamed. 

Thus, with respect to my praising the procedure of parliamentary 
inquiries in England in one of my latest articles on English railway 
legislation, it has been remarked that I do ‘recognise at least one 
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thing as good in a country where not all are State officials.’ Now I 
am not aware, that in criticising individualistic tendencies in English 
railway policy I gave vent anywhere to an enthusiasm for a socialistic 
organisation of national economy, i.e. for a condition of things in 
which all are State officials. But if by this the German Constitution 
is meant, the opinion betrays an uncommon degree of ignorance of 
German affairs. I am in truth of opinion that it is possible to be a 
sincere admirer of a great many English public institutions and yet 
find much to criticise, as I have done. In the same way one may be 
convinced of the necessity of reform in many features of German 
public life, yet none the less recognize in certain of them the ad- 
vantages and superiority of Germany as compared with other 
countries. For it is of the essence of scientific criticism of public 
affairs and institutions, never wholly and altogether to praise or 
blame, but to distinguish particulars, and to show of how many parts 
the whole of a political organism is composed. It is just by such 
procedure that‘it contrasts with the customary national instincts of 
the great majority in their mode of dealing with politics. 

However, my present intention is to write, not on the railway politics 


of England, but on certain features of those of Germany. And to 


illustrate what I have said, I will present, as calling for criticism, 
certain features in a system of transport (and its connexion with the 
State institutions to which it belongs) of which I essentially approve. 

The general procedure, motives and results of the railway policy of 
Prussia during the last decade I have set forth in the above-named article 
in the Journal of Political Economy. I there laid stress on the follow- 
ing:—-‘ For a century Germany has regarded the individualism of 
England as a model for imitation; to-day the legislation of England 
assumes more and more the characteristics which the English have 
for a long time regarded as distinctly Continental, or German. This 
fact remains, by whatever name the tendency of the recent legislation 
in England may be designated, whether it is called socialistic, State- 
socialistic, or bureaucratic.’ In the face of this approximation to the 
economic and social policy of the Continent, it is no longer possible for 
England to repudiate what she takes for her example, as something 
exotic and alien, and therefore proving nothing. 

On these grounds it is equally instructive to look at both the bright 
and the dark sides. What I wish to draw attention to is not exactly 
a dark side, yet it tends to become so, although it is connected with one 
of the great successes of the Prussian State-system. The Government 
of Prussia has not only succeeded in buying up the railways from the 
hands of chartered companies, in open market and at a liberal buying 
price, without any disturbance of Government credit, but the financial 
result of the annual net returns of the railways was also so favourable, 
that the railway administration, after paying interest on its loan- 
capital, handed over, during the period 1882-92, £42,000,000 towards 
abolishing the National Debt and for general needs of the State. The 
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net returns averaged 5! per cent., the interest on Government loans 
being 3} per cent. This financial result, exceeding all expectations, 
and contrasting with that experienced on a smaller scale after the 
purchase of the telegraphs by the English Government, was not 
brought about by a narrow fiscal tariff-policy ; on the contrary it went 
hand in hand with considerable reductions in passenger fares, and 
especially in the rates for goods transport. Further reductions were 
suspended by the defraying of general State expenditure, for which 
inadequate provision had been made in developing the system of 
taxation. 

Meanwhile the conviction, expressed by J. R. MacCulloch and 
Wilhelm Roscher immediately after Rowland Hill’s postal reform, has 
been ever gaining ground. In the words of Roscher, ‘ Rowland Hill's 
postal reform is the removal of a tax laid on commerce which 
must now be borne by others, although it was just, gentle and 
customary.’ } 

Now just as the English Post Office has managed, in spite of this 
thoroughgoing reduction in the cost of postage, to. realise during 
recent years an annual net surplus of £3—4,000,000, so may we 
see in the surpluses of the Prussian railway administration an 
analogous kind of taxation, and one which affects those strata of the 
population which are most able to pay taxes. Looked at with 
respect to imperial and local taxation as a whole, this kind of taxation 
is a just complement to the various kinds of imposts maintained by 
the daily needs of the working classes (such as the imperial tax on 
salt, duty on corn, petroleum, coffee, and the like), which nevertheless, 
in the present position of the German fiscal system, and of growing 
needs, especially those of the State machinery, cannot be dispensed 
with. 

A striking contrast is presented when we turn from this financial 
position of the State railways to the relation of the State administration 
to the waterways. Here I must expatiate a little, because this part 
of our system of transport is so entirely different from English usage, 
and because of the misunderstandings which have lately arisen in 
connection with the work done on the waterways of Germany.” 

The German rivers, the natural waterways of inland navigation, have 
for centuries been sources of trouble to the national economy. They 
have been a mirror of the political rents and dissensions of ages. The 
fight for the unity of Germany showed itself in the efforts to free 
German rivers from the fiscal barriers imposed by each little sove- 
reignty. Those efforts lasted from the beginning of this century to the 
establishment of the German Empire in 1871. Article 54 of the new 


' Grundriss zu Vorlesungen tiber die Staatswirthschaft nach geschichtlicher 
Methode, p. 90. 

? Readers who wish to devote special attention to the subject are referred to an 
excellent work recently published by Franz Ulrich, Staffeltarife und Wasserstrassen 
(Berlin, 1894). 
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Constitution removed all burdens on inland water-traftic, except such 
as went to pay for keeping up that traffic. Even these were limited 
to cover necessary expenses: in the case of natural waterways, for 
the use of special conveniences ; in that of canals, for maintenance 
and repairs of the same. The actual policy of the last twenty years 
has overshot the tendency of this Article 54. Hence precisely 
the opposite result to that of the railways has come about. Plant 
erected at great cost by State and communes for the convenience of 
navigation (harbours, locks, quays, &c.) has been set gratuitously at 
the service of traffic, or at best in return for tolls mostly inadequate 
to pay for their maintenance, let alone any interest on loan-capital. 
These financial methods have been extended from rivers to canals and 
canalised rivers. According to a report drawn up for the fifth Inter- 
national Congress of Inland Navigation at Paris in 1892, the German 
waterways, during the ten years 1881-90, cost the German Governments 
on an average 26,000,000 marks per annum, against a revenue by 
tolls of 2,000,000. To this must be added the considerable, though 
not precisely calculable, item of interest on borrowed capital for artifi- 
cial waterways, as well as the harbour outlay in natural waterways, 
and the sums spent by communes, railway boards, &c., for har- 
bours, wharves, warehouses. For Prussia alone the following figures 
are established. During the years 1880-90, 183,000,000 marks were 
expended in river and canal conservancy, bridges, &c. Besides this, 
the Prussian Government has lately turned its attention to the construc- 
tion of artificial waterways. 184,000,000 marks have been devoted to 
canals already constructed, or in course of construction. This, at a 
yearly rate of 18-3 millions, brings the former figure up to an annual 
expenditure of 36:7 millions, against two millions of receipts. Thus 
nearly the entire surplus of the railway administration is swallowed 
up by the waterways. 

This discrepancy of procedure in rail and water transit reminds us, 
as the author of the book I have above cited appositely remarks, of 
the story of Cinderella. The State railways are Cinderella, who must 
not only keep herself, but must also work for other branches of the 
State administration, and gets scolded into the bargain if in any year 
the surplus is not big enough; whereas the waterways are the spoilt 
daughters to whom Cinderella’s earnings are heedlessly handed over, 
and who, decked in feathers not their own, make free with money not 
their own. 

Why is this? Such discrepancy of treatment is due only to the 
distorted view taken about the nature of waterways. According to 
this view it is the function of the State, or other corporate body, to 
provide waterways as nearly free of charge as possible for traffic, 
whether they be natural or artificial, costly or not, and to cover the 
resulting deficit by public means. But by what right? By no better 
right, nay, by less right, than can be claimed for free railway commu- 
nication at public cost. For traffic by inland navigation has so deve- 
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loped itself of recent years in Germany, as to benefit more especially 
the larger firms ; and that these should obtain gifts at public expense 
is a most perverted form of communism, since it compels the great 
mass of taxpayers to make sacrifices in the interest of the wealthy 
minority. Contrariwise, in the railway traffic, in so far as it is pas- 
senger traffic, there is a far more adequate provision for the interests 
of the majority. 

But it is quite wrong not to take into account this financial privi- 
lege of the waterways, when discussing the relative efficiency of rail 
and water. Such comparison would only be legitimate where railways 
and waterways were left alone, to prove their real efficiency unaided 
by any State subsidy. This is the advantage of the English system. 
The developments of the last sixty years in England, the growing 
superiority for goods traffic of railways over canals, and even over the 
coasting trade, constitutes a protracted experience little favourable to 
the merits of the waterways. It leaves open to-day only such ques- 
tions as (1) Has the rule of English railway companies been strong 
enough to find means to suppress artificially the natural superiority of 
the waterways? (2) Is it only that England has not kept pace with the 
new technical developments in continental inland navigation ? (3) Is it 
true, as asserted by the Continental advocates of canals, that because of 
those developments the age of canals lies in the future and not in the 
past? England too, as we know, has for the last ten years committed 
herself to experimenting in canals, the last great experiment being the 
Manchester Ship Canal. The events attending this enterprise, both in 
the past and the future, are instructive for our inquiry. There was in 
particular a remarkable approximation to Continental events in the 
necessity, which very soon arose, for the intervention, on behalf of the 
undertaking, of the Manchester Town Council and its finances. But 
the time when it will be possible to see clearly is not yet. 

Gustav CoHN 
Translated by C. A. Fotry) 


A Faminy oF METAYERS OF THE CoMMUNE OF REGGIO EMILIA 
(ITALY) 


I ovcutr to premise that I have no very high opinion of the 
scientific utility of the so-called family budgets on the Le Play system. 
Convinced follower though I am of the positive historical method of 
observation in the study of social phenomena, I do not see why that 
particular form of observation should be the best. For in the selection of 
the family to be described as representing the prevalent type in a given 
locality, too great freedom is left to the judgment of the observer, on 
whose discretion alone is based the determination of the type. 
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Admitting, what seems very disputable, that there are families which, 
if described exactly, might represent the mean type of a locality, I 
maintain that, for the compilers of budgets, confined to summary 
researches, it would be a difficult matter to trace the general type and 
not merely a particular instance. However, I do not deny that 
family monographs may be useful as supplementing other researches, 
especially those of a statistical nature, and above all in that they 
possess that quality of scientific art, the power of representing reality 
in an interesting manner. 

In the following pages I do not pretend to compile a complete 
family budget according to the exact dictates of the school, nor to 
present a type either of the metayer system, or of the condition of the 
Italian peasants, or of the relations between landlords and metayers. 
All this would require an immense mass of materials and much more 
elaborate researches. What I am concerned to produce is, not so 
much a work of science, as an interesting genre painting in miniature, 
without the pretence of describing any type, sustaining any thesis, or 
coming to any conclusion. 

The farm which I wish to describe is smaller in extent (about five 
hectares) than the average of those held in metayage in the com- 
mune of Reggio Emilia, and accordingly the family of metayers 
living thereupon is, in respect of numbers, under the average. The 
condition of this family, though not of the very best, is better 
than the average of the metayers of that region; thus it is under 
no debt to the proprietor, and even makes some yearly profits, in 
short, its condition is far from that which normally obtains. The 
relations between landlord and metayer are more cordial and friendly 
than is usual. On the other hand the fertility of the farm is normal ; 
the year 1893, to which I specially refer, was normal; also the terms 
of the contract of metayage are perfectly normal, corresponding very 
nearly to those employed in the case of other farms. I should add 
that neither the landlord nor the metayer keeps exact accounts ; but 
such as they do keep may be reconstructed with sufficient exactness, 
and those here reproduced may be regarded as absolutely trustworthy. 

The family C——, about which we are here concerned, broke 
off in 1872 from a more numerous family composed of the families 
of three brothers and of a cousin, the last of whom, as _ repre- 
senting one branch, had a right to the half of the inheritance. 
They all lived on an emphyteutic farm of about forty hectares, and 
further owned some small property. ‘One of the brothers, Sante, not 
getting on well with the others, separated, as was stated above, and, 
taking his claim to a part of the real and personal property, went forth 
with his family and set up on his own account, taking a farm on lease 
for seven years, at the end of which, in 1879, affairs not having gone 
too well, he decided to give up his lease, and came to settle as metayer 
on the farm under consideration. 

In 1872 the family C was composed of Sante, the head of the 
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family, Angelina his wife, and two daughters—one by a former 
marriage, Francesca, the other, an infant, Domenica—and one son, 
Luigi. Soon after, the elder daughter took a husband and had a dowry 
(in furniture, clothes, etc.) of about 400 lire. Then Domenica, a few 
years ago, took a husband, and she too had a dowry in value of about 
400 lire. Lastly, the son Luigi, three years ago, married a girl who 
brought him a dower of about the value of 500 lire, and from this 
union a baby was born. The family is now composed of father and 
mother of the respective ages of sixty and fifty, of the son aged thirty- 
one, of the daughter-in-law, Marianna, aged twenty-four, and of the 
baby aged two. 

The family C—— owns a little property derived from its originally 
more easy and independent condition, and though it has had to pay 
large sums for the dowers of its daughters, has yet been able in recent 
years to put on one side something for the increase of its little patri- 
mony. The reader may see below the description of this patrimony, 
in which I have distinguished the part extraneous to the management 
of the farm, that which is applied to management itself, and also the 
value of the family furniture, linen, etc., amounting in all to 4,140 lire. 

The farm is four kilometres from Reggio Emilia, a town of 20,000 
inhabitants in Central Italy, at no great distance from the hills, and in 
extent about five hectares. The proprietor is a barrister of Reggio, 
who acquired the land when it was almost uncultivated, planted many 
trees, built a house there, and greatly increased its productive capacity. 
However, the land could produce much more if, instead of the primitive 
system in which it is worked there were applied to it a more rational 
method of cultivation, and if the variety of crops were increased and 
more manure purchased. The farm is divided into different strips, on 
which are grown in rotation crops of wheat, maize, lucerne, and clover, 
especially of the first and third ; other crops, in small proportions, are 
kidney beans, hemp, etc., and there is a permanent irrigated meadow 
of about a hectare. Besides this the farm is planted with rows of elms, 
to which, according to the custom at Emilia, vines are wedded, trained 
from tree to tree. 

The loss which such a system brings to the crops grown beneath the 
elms is largely compensated by the produce of the grape which, with 
milk, constitutes the most important product of the farm. There are 
regularly four cows of the Reggio breed, the characteristic of which is 
to supply both labour and milk. But for ploughing it is sometimes 
necessary to supplement them by the temporary service of other 
animals. On the farm there is a little cottage for the peasant, a 
stable and a cottage with a garden for the proprietor, who passes the 
summer there with his family. 

Under the contract of metayage the proprietor pays the taxes on 
the land and possesses half the stock; the metayer supplies his own 
labour and is obliged to pay for supplementary labour at harvest time, 
etc.; moreover he supplies rural implements and half the stock. The 
occasional expenses of cultivation, exclusive of labour, are shared in 
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common ; the extraordinary expenses for permanent works on the farm 
are paid by the proprietor. The gross produce is divided into equal 
parts between proprietor and metayer, except the little fruit of the 
garden, which is reserved for the proprietor. The metayer has, besides, 
some perquisites of his own—the produce of the poultry-yard, of a 
tiny garden, and the leavings of some of the crops for his own con- 
sumption. On the other hand he has to pay in money to the 
proprietor an onoranza estimated at so many lire, per every biolca 
(about an acre) of land, the sum of which is different on different 
estates, while the other terms are common to all the metayer tenan- 
cies of the Reggiano. He also owes the proprietor some tributes 
in kind called appendici, such as eggs, chickens, etc. Between 
proprietor and metayer there is always an open account; the former 
often keeps the price of the produce sold on behalf of himself and the 
latter, and credits the metayer with the half, and when the latter has 
need of money, supplies him therewith. But in this current account 
the metayer very often finishes by getting into debt, and not seldom 
deeper into debt every year. In the case of the family C——, on the 
contrary there is not only no debt with the proprietor, but annually a 
small sum is deposited in the savings bank. 

Let us now look at the gross produce of the farm, which is 
divided between the owner and the metayer, and then let us give the 
accounts special to the metayer. It seems unnecessary to reproduce 
those of the proprietor, and we may confine ourselves here to saying 
that the estate brings him about 1,000 lire every year, taking account 
of his outlays (rates, repairs, etc.) and of his incomings (fees, appen- 
dices) and estimating the value of the rent of the cottage at his 
disposal. This corresponds precisely to the net income of the metayer, 
taking account also, in his case, of the income and outlay special to 
him, and excluding his patrimonial income. In this estate the 
metayage is therefore genuine, that is, half of the produce falls to 
the metayer for himself, contrary to what occurs in many other cases, 
in which, as Loria wittily says, the proprietors have succeeded in the 
difficult etymological operation of removing from the word ‘ metayage ’ 
any relation in meaning to the word metd (half). 

Certainly if the farm were cultivated more intelligently, and there 
were applied to it more capital, it might produce more, and thus th® 
condition of the metayer, as well as that of the proprietor, would be 
better. Both, indeed, are a little damnified by the depression of prices, 
but not very much, since both one and the other, especially the 
metayer, consume a part of the produce in kind. 

The conditions of the life of the family are in great measure re- 
presented by the table of the expenses which is annexed. It will be 
useful to point out that a great part of the said expenses are in kind, as 
a great part of the farm produce is consumed by the family, and thus 
the expenditure in actual money is reduced to a small sum. The 
life of the family is simple and quiet, but healthy, so that they have 
hardly ever any need of physicians or medicines. The bread con- 
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sumed in the family is of pure wheat of the best quality. Polenta, 
of the best quality of maize, is eaten in autumn and winter, but not 
in large quantities. Almost all the year they eat soup made from 
bacon and vegetables; once a week, meat, generally salt pork, cured 
at home when a pig is slaughtered. Their habitual beverage is 
weak wine (vinello), made by water being poured on the dregs of the 
grapes, after the wine has been drawn off, and left to ferment ; but they 
keep for home consumption a certain quantity of the best wine made 
onthe farm. Of their clothes a part is woven in the house by the women 
in the spring, and a part, including the boots, are made in the house of 
bought material, by artisans employed by the day. They pass a great 
part of the winter in the stables, to save fuel, as is the common prac- 
tice in the district. Their manner of living is humble; their food 
might be better with a more frequent use of meat; still itis wholesome 
and sufficient. With this life, which is not without occasional dis- 
tractions, as for example, when the two younger people went recently 
for two days to Bologna on a visit to the proprietor, they are content ; 
and without extreme privations, relatively to their habits, they succeed 
in these years which are fairly normal for the estate, in putting by 
something annually, as will appear by the subjoined accounts. 

The relations between the family of the metayer and that of the 
proprietor are most cordial, not to say positively affectionate. 

This description, without being exactly an idyll, yet presents a 
pleasing and interesting genre-picture (I do not profess to have ac- 
complished more) which has the merit of being absolutely true. Tis 
pity, if ’tis true, it is not equally normal—that it does not represent a 
type. Indeed we are far enough from that ! 


TABLE I 


Patrimony of the Metayer’s Family, December 31, 1893. Lies Lire 
A. Not applied to the farm management :— 
(1) A biolca of watered meadow (about one acre) | 1,200 
(2) An asset of long standing......... | 256 





3) Deposits in the savings bank ... 287 
(4) Balance in ditto, another deposit, "property of 
Ghe GaughtOr-IN-lAW ...sceccscisacecsescvsrcsesees 160 
——' 1,903 
B. Applied to the farm :— 
(1) Agricultural implements ..................... sees 500 
) Animals :— 
MEAN OPOOINE cde. ve 4/acccwassacsardeamantucyeseuadeasatacs 600 
RO SONE oiescc acaaswen Cncaeesrcarsesaceasseatsnee 70 
RRO CRRMOTE, CHO. «ian oa cesaswacesiecernnenr tes 25 
LR Ae AREER Pa CREE» RPE HARERRET EE ee Meret 15 
<nonimcennel "9,986 
C. Value of furniture, linen, &c :— 
(1) Old family furniture and linen .................. 400 
(2) Dower of daughter-in-law (clothes, furniture 
EGS a cacnaatedeseagi eras oeep sadssipascciicescanentesenss 590 
_—— 900 
1D; PRONG RTI BORE 84 aes. nc. criossaecacnees sasesues aes 127 


| 4,140 
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TABLE Ii. 
Gross Produce of the Farm for 1893 
divided between proprietor and metayer). 


Produce of stock :- 


SOTO (5 a ewe rents Sa anutdad poh Seblpesereacaetere sis 
DETTE ev ccewnprecs ne vieteset eaveue se dare Salsa ie oaaelemuabernal 
Wheat 


(19 quintals at 20 lire 
Other cereals 

7 quintals at 13 lire) 
Wine 

(28°50 hectolitres at 24 lire)...............:cscscceseseeee 
Other minor products 

(Kidney beans, hemp, fruit, wood, &c.) 


Expenditure shared by Proprietor and Metayer. 


BGO Risch daca Sed sadawkas connsetocees 
seed COS coo 0ee oe Soe sersecseccesccevece 
raising various produce 
miscellaneous 





Net returns to be divided between proprietor and 
TIF OE oo cnniscncsccccvnsccccsvoscanscecstessesesetenscee se 


Metayer’s share ... 


TABLE III. 


Special Profits of the Metayer. 


POY POMNNG, sa sissd cso ncicnaas Beebe sea an gare teaeaecerseneese 

‘small wine’ (vinello) (20 hectol., valued at 4 lire 

per hectol. consumed in the family)............... 

oil of vinaccinoli (grape-pips)  ............eeeeeseee ees 

various items (hedge-cuttings, stalks of maize, 

GAMES OMNI so ays owns cee ta aneand seed bang Waewenedecnes 
Miscellaneous 





Expenditure special to the Metayer. 


For the farm : 
Fee (Onoranza) to proprietor in money 


Proprietor’s perquisites (chickens, eggs, grapes, 


&e, 


Poultry and garden 
Tools . 





Total Family Income. 
Half of the net produce of the farm .................. 


Returns from patrimony (lease of meadow, and 
interest) 


( 


91 


84 


168 


163 


49 







Lire. 


2,355 


a 335 


160 


SO 
20 


30 
10 
30 


160 


30 


30 
20 


1,010 


109 
20 
er 


2,020 


1,010 


330 
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THE NECESSITY OF REVISING THE JAPANESE TREATY 


TABLE IV. 


Expenditure on the maintenance of the Metayer’s 
Family. Lire Lire. 
A. Food :— 
Wheat (113 quintals at 20 lire, minus 11-50 lire 
for maintenance of works already included in 











special farm CXPEONSES) ......<0....scecccccsevsesssnsece | SLODO 
Maize (83 quintals at 13 lire) ..................e0000000. | 39 
Le Siee Pa oie RSA 2 AERO PRR byerm ce Ns 
Butter, cheese, Oi ee icchsence naaces MLEITSOE NTS 29 
Be e ef and fowls ; 25 
Vegetables, herbs, & ke. SEE RA OR RE Rs kar 35 
RADE au cer reas teen. col onesie cunveded woe. ae J 8°50 
Vine WAY .... ual ep Lanheuesomnbb ten wusrcee kam meee eee eee 5 
Wine (3 hectol. ‘at 24 lire Sse Le Stee aeRO ema G2 
Vinello (20 hectol. at-4 lire) .......ccccsccccccscocccccs 80 
WCEE AMR IONE se) Co eek eae eee 40 
ee 705 
B. Dwelling: 
Linen for bed and table ......... nied alt: gee gece 25 
Lighting ...... umnaathduidertsceeccausednemeuet ettnoas 20 
Wear of furniture ees wadserte ea, Pee pach oF : 10 
| - 55 
| C. Clothes: 
Clothes for two men, piri. Baad aaaes seen 10 
» Women (the ‘trousseau’ serves 
the bride ie, OL. 1 Oe Oe A NEL DS Se AOI oe 15 
Washing for all . sp oeecipadadshion capes 30 
300ts and shoes for all.. ee ae, 30 
Wages and shai of journeyman shoemaker and 
ie 1 Re Ane me See nore HL BLE Da eae 17 
- 32 
D. Luxuries, chiefly tobacco for men ..................... 100 
Miscellaneous (expenditure on religion, doctor 
SUI INO OUNON nce foe ncas crates cad tects coe ne eee 20 
Total expenditure ............... 1,012 
POHL INCOMO: 5. 555-05. 60lacese. ss 1,139 
Profit, at end of the year...... 127 


Uco RABBENO 
(Translated by CaroLinrt A. Forry, M.A.) 


THE NECESSITY OF REVISING THE JAPANESE TREATY 


Grotius made a mistake in supposing that the standard of Inter- 
national Law is justice and humanity. ‘It is utility, and nothing 
else,’ says the modern authority. So let us see from the point of view 
of utility the necessity of the Japanese Treaty Revision. Under the 
present Treaty, entered into in 1867 with European Powers, both 
Japan and Europe are sufferers. 

Firstly, Japanese Law Courts cannot try subjects of those Powers 
residing in Japan, they being tried in the Consular courts, which is 
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a direct outrage of the principle that laws are territorial in applica- 
tion. For this system of exterritoriality those Powers pay dear, 
because they lose many advantages which would accrue from carrying 
on commerce and trade in all parts of Japan. For of course she does 
not open all parts of the country so long as the law of exterritoriality 
exists thege. 

Secondly, by the present Treaty, Japan has been limited in her power 
to raise the customs duty to be charged upon imported goods in her 
ports. She can only charge, at present, 5 per cent. of the original 
price of merchandise in the land of production, cost of insurance 
and freight of transport being entirely excluded, whilst her own pro- 
ducts sent abroad are charged with 30 or 40, or even more, per 
cent. of the price in the ports of destination, including insurance 
and freight. The principle of reciprocity was never so grossly violated. 
Some people may think that it is very advantageous to export goods 
into Japan under such a small charge of customs duty, and to charge 
duties upon her exporting goods several times greater. But they are 
mistaken. In the circumstances of the case, Japanese articles cannot 
be largely exported, and her industry and agriculture are to a great 
extent paralysed, and her commerce and trade become severely 
depressed. The direct consequences thereof are decrease of her buying 
power and the decrease of imports from Europe to Japan. As a rule, 
exports increase and so imports increase. This is good for both parties. 
There can be no great commercial transactions where exports alone 
are increasing. Nor can there be a large trade where imports only are 
increasing. Exports and imports are reciprocal and mutual. There, 
verily, the fundamental principle of Economists to benefit one’s self by 
benefiting others is rooted. Every country has its own special gift ; 
and Japan has been favoured by Providence in this gift. She has her 
own peculiarly good products, such as silk, tea, rice, porcelains, 
lacquerworks, etc. They are the most important articles of import to 
Europe and many other parts of the world, even under the present 
system of Treaty. Ifthe Treaty is revised on a just basis with friendly 
Powers, the exportation of these articles is surely doubled and trebled, 
the consequence of which is to increase the importation of European 
goods so many times into Japan. She does not claim that her treaty 
should be revised from motives unreasonably selfish and egoistic. She 
claims it because it benefits friendly nations as well as herself. Let us 
see whether her appeal is simply vain windy talk, or whether it deserves 
material consideration. 

In 1883 the sum of imports and exports was 90,942,695 yen (the 
yen is about between } and } of £1 at present exchange par). In 
1893 the sum of exports and imports reached 180,000,000 yen and 
more, almost double of that in 1883. Ifwe look back to 1879, in which 
year the sum of exports and imports was 17,065,627, we see that the 
present sum is ten times more than that of 1879. The progress is 
visible, and were there not the inconveniences of the present Treaty, 
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which was entered into when the commercial relations of Japan and 
Europe were so slender, her progress in developing these valuable re- 
lations with Europeans and Americans would have been certainly 
marvellous. The following are the table of imports from our friendly 








Powers :— 
Imports from In 1882. In isl, Increase. 
: Yen. Yen, Yen, 
Great Britain ... ... 15,336,444 19,996,051 1,659,607 
France ach Sade Sena 1,592,730 2,834,025 1,241,295 
Germany 5,127,476 3,864,156 
Russia 884,621 866,300 
Austria bere ee 27,611 21,740 
sritish India ... ... 2,306,222 5,614,075 3,307,856 
B h Ind 2,306,223 14,079 
eens ee f 3,432,545 | | Notincluding U.S. ) 
British America (Including U.S./ 20,835 | _— 
U.S. America ... ... 6,840,048 
Belgium 3 688,958 535,400 
Italy 111,887 21,863 
Turkey 36 11,841 


Thus we see that, except Italy and Turkey, most Powers are 
wonderfully increasing in their exports to Japan. The future of com- 
merece with Japan is hopeful and promising. It is not unreasonable 
for us to expect the time when our treaty with friendly Powers is 
revised on equal terms with them, and the time when our commercial 
relations with them will be developed in the fullest extent. 

The navy and army of Japan are not yet full grown. But they are 
never nowadays under the level of the Western Powers. Her navy at 
present consists of thirty-eight vessels, the tonnage thereof is about 
70,000 tons ; and just now two battle-ships are being built, each of 
10,000 tons and more. She will have within a few years at least 
120,000 tons. This the Government and some farseeing political 
parties are strugging hard to attain. His Majesty our Emperor and 
his loyal subjects are endeavouring to strengthen our navy. Some 
of the Japanese cruisers travel at the rate of twenty-three knots 
an hour. 

The revenue of Japan every year exceeds the expenditure. 
In the year 1890, the surplus was 3,745,230 yen, and in 1891, 
4,862,947 yen, her revenue being 88,000,000 yen. 

We .have never yet spent our last yen of revenue for attaining 
our necessaries in time of peace or war. We are always ready to be 
friends with the good, and if we are obliged we are never afraid to 
defend our rights and interest. 

I shall not here refer to circumstances in which the present 
Treaty was entered into at a very urgent time—the eve of Revolu- 
tion; nor describe how the state of things became changed in 
Japan since sovereignty became invested in name and reality 
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in our Emperor. But from the point of view of economics, regarding 
European interests as well as those of Japan, I cannot lose an 
opportunity of urging that the Treaty entered into in 1867 does not 
suit the present development of the commercial relations of Japan and 
the Western nations. 
ICHITARO SHIMIZER 
[Norr—Since this article was written the Commercial Treaty between this 


country and Japan has been revised.] 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in England, 1892. (C. 7238.) 


Tue birth-rate in 1892 was 30°5 per 1,000 living of the population 
of England and Wales, this figure being considerably below the rate 
in 1891 (31:4), but above that in 1890 (30-2). 

Since 1876, in which year it reached a maximum, there has been 
a steady decline in the English birth-rate, until a minimum was reached 
in 1890. The rate had, irregularly although steadily and rather 
slowly, increased until 1876, the figures being 34:5 per 1,000 in 1846 
and 36:3 per 1,000 in 1876. The fall has not been confined to 
England, but is noticeable in several Continental countries, and is 
especially pronounced in France and Belgium: in the first-named 
country, indeed, it has very much alarmed publicists. 

It is natural to seek a connection between the birth-rate and the 
marriage-rate. The latter does not show the same steady decline as 
the former. Between 1846 and 1873 it oscillated between the extreme 
rates of 15°8 and 17-9 per 1,000. But from a maximum of 17°6 per 
1,000 in 1873 the rate fe!l abruptly in six years to 14°4 per 1,000, and 
since 1879 the fluctuations in the rate have varied between 14:2 and 
15°6 per 1,000. These variations follow very closely the fluctuations 
in trade, bad times causing many people to put off marriage until a 
more prosperous period. The year 1873 was a very good year for 
trade, but in the ensuing depression the marriage-rate dropped very 
suddenly, and seems never to have recovered. In fact, taking the 
last half-century, between 1843 and 1877, the marriage-rate oscillated 
about an average of (roughly) 16°7 per 1,000; since 1877 until the 
present time it has oscillated about an average of 15 per 1,000. 

Comparing the two, we cannot of course expect that the birth-rate 
should show the same fluctuations as the marriage-rate, though it may 
be noticed that a maximum in the latter is frequently followed by a 
somewhat less pronounced maximum in the former in the ensuing 
year. The birth-rate, it may be remarked, is throughout, except 
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during the period 1877-90, when it was falling continuously, approxi- 
mately (but rather more than) double the marriage-rate: since 1890, 
it has again been about double the latter, so that there seems reason 
to infer that the fall in the birth-rate is due to the sudden change in 
the marriage-rate, and also that the former seems now to have reached 
a level. If the marriage-rate falls no lower, there seems therefore 
some ground for the hope that the birth-rate may for some time remain 
at about 31 per 1,000. On the other hand, the probability that the 
marriage-rate will remain constant is somewhat diminished by the 
evadual rise in the age at which people marry, although this does not 
seem to have had any appreciable influence during the last fifteen 
years. 

Although the annual returns of the Registrar-General for 1892 
have only recently been published (in May last), the quarterly returns 
for December and March give the annual rates in 1893. It appears 
that the birth-rate in 1893 was 30°8, so that it maintains its level, 
while the marriage-rate, following the trade depression, has declined 
to 14:7, as was to be expected. These rates for 1893 may be subject 
to slight correction when the annual returns are issued. 

The death-rate has been steadily declining now for many years, 
reaching a minimum (18:1 per 1000) in 1888. During 1890, 1891, 
1892, influenza was very prevalent throughout the kingdom, and this, 
together with diseases of the respiratory organs, which commonly 
accompanied it, has been the cause of a decided recrudescence in the 
death-rate. The rates in England and Wales in 1889-92 have thus 
been 18:2, 19-5, 20°2, and 19°0 per 1000 respectively. In 1893 the 
rate was 19-2 per 1000. R. H. 


Sirth Annual Report by the Chief Labour Correspondent on 
Trade Unions for 1892 (C. 7436). 

THE number of members of Unions making returns for 1892 was 
1,237,367. The total income—nearly £1 10s. per head—was £1,790,842. 
These figures show, in comparison with the year 1891, an increase of 
a little more than 3 per cent. in membership, and a little less than 29 
per cent. in income. The increase of income is ascribed by Mr. Burnett 
to the dulness of trade. At such times many societies must increase 
income to cover expenditure. Statistics relating to these subjects, and 
also the mortality and disablement among members of Trade Unions, 
and the wages and hours of labour recognised by some Trade Unions, 
occupy some 300 pages. The Report concludes with extracts from 
Trade Union Reports. 


Report by the Chief Labour Correspondent on the Strikes and 
Lockouts of 1892 (C. 7403). 
1892 was a year of depression, and accordingly the strikes in this 
year were less numerous and less successful than in 1891. There were 
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692 strikes in 1892, as against 893 in 1891. True the number of 
persons affected was greater in 1892. It is estimated at 371,799. The 
proportion of perfectly successful strikes was about the same in both 
years—viz., between 41 and 42 per cent. of recorded cases ; but the 
proportion of entirely unsuccessful was greater in 1891. The average 
number of working days lost by strikers thrown out of work was 49-2. 
The wages lost by disputes are estimated at near £4,000,000—a loss to 
which of course successful strikes afford a set-off. 







































Report by Mr. D. F. Schloss on Profit-sharing (C. 7458). 


THis masterly report may be advantageously read along with 
the article on the same subject which the author contributed to the 
Economic JouRNAL for June, 1891. Here as there Mr. Schloss starts 
from a definition of Profit-sharing which must be distinguished from 
stock-holding and premium on production. The report presents the 
results obtained from returns relating to 152 cases of profit-sharing, 51 
extinct and 101 existing. From 44 of the extinct cases for which 
returns have been obtained, the average duration of profit-sharing is 
found to be about 5 years. [The median it may be observed—which 
is apt to afford a better type when the figures are much dispersed and 
the average is liable to be distorted by exceptional instances—is 
between 2 and 3 years.| Of the existing cases more than two thirds 
have come into being since 1889. The number of employees in 
these establishments varies between 27,000 and 29,000. The addition 
made to wages by bonus is on an average 4°4 per cent. on wages [4 per 
cent. is the median]. This addition. however small, seems to be real. 
For Mr. Schloss is ‘inclined to think’ that the cases in which the 
employees, in consideration of a bonus, consent to work at lower rates 
of wages than they would otherwise have received are not very common. 
Considering how small the addition is it is rather remarkable that a 
good deal ‘of evidence of extra zeal induced by profit-sharing is fur- 
nished byemployers. The opinions of Trade Unions which Mr. Schloss 
has collected produce a less favourable impression ; so do some of the 
figures which have been cited: in particular the number of employees 
affected by such schemes, the average duration and the average pro- 
portion of bonus to wages. Mr. Schloss refrains from giving his own 
opinion on the advantages and disadvantages of profit-sharing. It is 
to be sought in his book on Methods of Industrial Remuneration. We 
have not space to notice other valuable matter, such as the statistics 
of industrial co-operation. We must not omit to notice the index—a 
novel feature in a Parliamentary Paper. 


e 
Reports on the volume and effects of recent immigration from 
Eastern Europe into the United Kingdom (C. 7406). 


Aut the talents of the Board of Trade have contributed to this 
important document. Mr. Willis, of the Statistical Department, 
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determines the magnitude of the foreign element in this country ; 
interpreting the recent statistics of immigration by methods which 
Mr. Giffen in an introduction endorses. The total number of aliens who 
arrived and remained in this country were in 1891 about 12,000, in 
1892 11,500, in 1893 less than 6,000. The total number of the class 
which specially challenges attention, those who arrived in London 
without through tickets to other countries, less those subsequently sent 
away by charitable agencies, was in 1891 above 7,000, in 1892 about 
3,000, in 1893 rather less than 3,000. The numbers having been thus 
approximately determined by Mr. Willis, Mr. Llewellyn Smith con- 
siders the industrial position of the Jewish immigrants, and their effect 
upon British labour in certain trades. The boot and shoe trade and 
the clothing trade are the most important of these. With the aid 
of Mr. Drummond, one of the Labour correspondents, the influence 
of alien immigration on the boot and shoe trade has been carefully 
investigated. But the result is somewhat negative. The boot trade 
being in a state of economic transformation owing to the introduction 
of machinery and other causes, it is difficult to disentangle the effects 
of one cause, such as foreign immigration, from other agencies. The 
main stress of competition exercised by the foreign Jew is probably 
rather with the provincial factory than with the London operative. 
The clothing trade, which has been the object of recent careful investi- 
gations, calls for fresh inquiry only in respect of women’s labour. 
Miss Collet contributes a report on foreign immigration in relation to 
women’s labour. She attacks the investigation by a variety of 
methods, one of which consists in actually tracing the careers of 
individual immigrants. Account being taken of the fact that the 
average age of the Jewesses in East London is considerably lower 
than the average age of the West London tailoresses, the comparison 
between the rates of pay is not unfavourable to the former. The 
various evidence is ably summed up by Mr. Llewellyn Smith. 


Fortieth Report of the Postmaster General on the Post Office 
(C. 7480.) 

THE form of this report differs very little from year to year. The 
usual progress of business is chronicled in the usual manner and the 
principal changes of administration are summarised for the year ended 
the 31st of March. The average number of articles delivered by the 
Post Office to each person in the United Kingdom during the year is 
estimated at 74,—the Englishman receiving 81, the Scotchman 64, and 
the Irishman 37 only, while the letters delivered in London are con- 
siderably more than five times as many as those delivered in the whole 
of Ireland. The total number of persons employed by the Post Office 
is given as 136,111, of whom about 28,000 are women ; but many of 
these officials are only partially employed,—the permanent establish- 
ment proper consisting of 63,911 men and10,908 women, a total of 74,819. 
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The salaries and wages paid by the department amounted in the year 
to over six and a quarter millions, an increase of a million and a half 
over the wages bill of four years ago. An interesting table shows the 
steady growth in the percentages of wages to revenue and expenditure 
since 1883-4. In that year the percentages were 35:40 and 48°76 as 
compared with 46°95 and 59°47 in 1893-4. The expenditure as a 
whole increases more rapidly than the revenue. The deficit on the 
telegraph service is returned at £473,735 for the year—the highest 
recorded figure. The net revenue from the postal business is stated 
at £2,734,273,—the lowest point reached since 1886-7. Increased 
wages and diminished rates sufficiently account for this result. 

The Post Office Savings Bank appears to have had a particularly 
successful year in 1893. On the 3lst December over eighty millions 
stood to the credit of its customers; or, if account be taken of govern- 
ment stock held by depositors, these thrifty persons started the new 
year with investments amounting to eighty-seven millions. It is 
curious to note that the proportion of depositors is as follows: in the 
United Kingdom as a whole one in seven of the population, in England 
and Wales one in six, in Scotland one in nineteen, in Ireland one in 


twenty. 


OBITUARY. 
WILHELM ROSCHER. 


PROGRESS in each science has ever been by way of the fertilizing 
influences derived from other sciences ; each science as it puts forth 
new roots reaches over into another, and the vantage gained in one 
branch of knowledge has often proved useful to branches apparently 
the most remote. Progress in all the sciences was determined at the 
expiration of the Middle Ages by the discoveries made in physical 
science, and indeed with such lasting result, that up to the present 
time, and most of all in the eighteenth century, the influences of 
physical and mathematical ideas have made themselves felt in fields 
of moral science, such as the State, economy, society. On the other 
hand, the uprising of historical research since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, first perceptible in Germany, gradually reflected its 
spirit on contiguous fields of research. The first to be affected in 
character was that of jurisprudence, the change being wrought by men 
like Savigny, Grimm, Eichhorn, Puchta, and others. An analogous 
modification took place a generation later in political economy, effected 
by scholars versed in philological and historical lore, and whose views 
thereon were coupled with a taste for politics and economics. 

Amongst these was Wilhelm Roscher. He it is who with con- 
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summate success has for half a century directed the energies of the 
German historical school into political economy by his indefatigable 
efforts to bring the history of all peoples and times into co-ordination 
with the doctrines of classic economic science. It is true that the 
positive results of his labours have consisted more in bringing out the 
fascination of trying to find unity in diversity, than in any successful 
solution of the problem. But this interest he has spread abroad more 
widely than any other man, and far beyond the boundaries of his own 
country ; nay, what he, the beginner, left incomplete, has contributed 
to swell his popularity, inasmuch as the adherents of classic political 
economy were touched more sympathetically by these first steps in 
historic methods than by their consequences. 

Roscher personally was a genuine specimen of the type of German 
scholars, who by a large restriction and concentration, both in the 
study and in the chair, keep themselves remote from all practical 
politics as well as from any sturdy vindication of their own convictions, 
and achieve a great deal by sheer unremittent industry, attaining re- 
markable results without extraordinary natural endowments. This I 
would here emphasize in the face of the tasteless exaggerations of his 
importance which have recently received utterance. 

Born in 1817, he studied philosophy and history at the universities 
of Gottingen and Berlin, under Ottfried Miller and Leopold Ranke 
respectively. At Géttingen he qualified himself as Privatdocent and 
published his Grundriss zu Vorlesunyen iiber die Staatswirthschaft 
nach geschichilicher Methode (Gottingen, 1843). In this little work he 
laid the foundation-stone, not only for his university lectures, which 
from that time he continued to deliver for fifty years, but also for the 
whole course of his labours as a student of political economy and 
polities. It was in direct sequence to Savigny’s book Ueber den Beruf 
unserer Zeit fiir Gesetzyebung und Rechtswissenschaft (1814), which 
taught that law, like language, grows, develops and decays with the 
life of a people. In it accordingly Roscher set forth the following 
postulates :—(1) Political economy is not only a system of chrema- 
tistics, but is a political science, where the question is concerning the 
judging of men and the governing of men. (2) A nation is not merely 
the mass of individuals alive at a given moment; it does not suffice, 
for the study of political economy, to observe economic relations as they 
exist at that moment; there must be acquaintance with the earlier 
stages of civilization. (3) The difficulties in the way of discovering 
and extracting from the great mass of phenomena that which is essen- 
tial and according to law, entail upon us the comparison of all nations 
with each other from the economic point of view. There is this special 
advantage in thus dealing with ancient peoples, that their career of 
evolution lies completed before us. (4) The historical method will not 
easily and forthwith praise or blame any economic institution. There 
have been but few institutions beneficial or injurious to all grades of 
culture alike. It is one of the main tasks of science to point out how 
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certain institutions have become irrational, and how they were once 
beneficial. 

We see, said Roscher, that this method aims at doing for political 
economy something similar to what Savigny and Eichhorn by their 
method did for jurisprudence. He admitted that similar methods had 
been employed by Malthus in England and Rau in Germany, whereas 
Ricardo’s method was not congenial to him. But even with respect to 
Ricardo he was very far from depreciating the great merits of his 
abstract logic in the service of science. He once emphatically declared 
(in a review of Baumstark’s translation of Ricardo), that in the study 
of Ricardo there lay unquestionably a healing medicine against the 
danger of vagueness besetting the historico-descriptive tendency. He 
would have been the last to criticize Ricardo unworthily, after the 
fashion of Professor Held. 

The chief literary fruit from the germ that lay in the Grundriss is 
the System of Political Economy, the principal organ of his influence and 
of his fame. It is translated in part or wholly into several foreign 
languages. Up to the present time four volumes have appeared; the MS. 
of the fifth and last was complete at Roscher’s death and is about to 
be published. The first volume, published in 1854, has passed through 
twenty-one editions; the second, which appeared in 1859, through 
twelve ; the third volume appeared in 1881; the fourth in 1886. The 
whole is divided as follows :—Vol. I. contains his general economic 
theory; Vol. II. is on agriculture; Vol. III. on trade and industry ; 
Vol. IV. on finance. The forthcoming Vol. V. treats of the poor law. 

But the harvest of this scholar’s industry is not yet all told. We 
have also by him a Geschichte der National-dkonomik in Deutsch- 
land (1874), a work of great learning and labour, also a Politik (1892), 
compiled from his university lectures. Further, a great number of short 
treatises, in particular one on the Geschichte der dlteren englischen 
Volkswirthschaftslehre (1851). 

It is impossible in a short sketch, as is here presented, to analyse 
how the inspiration of Roscher’s example has wrought in particular 
directions, what lacun@ were left by his initiatory attempt, what more 
recent attempts have been made to continue what he began, or to 
report the present stage of historical economic research and its 
influence on the theory of political economy. To depict all this would 
constitute a work in itself, and be an analysis of the task which the 
science of the future has to solve,—a picture of the present and the 
future varying inevitably according to the views, dispositions and 
endowments of each scholar. 

Roscher died on the 4th of June last, at Leipzig, at which 
University he had taught since the year 1848. 

Gustav Coun. 
Translated by CAROLINE A. Fotey, M.A. 
G6TTINGEN, July, 1894. 
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Mr. I’. C. Harrison contributes te the annual report on Indian 
Currency a ‘Note upon the Rupee Census,’ which may be regarded 
as a supplement to his important papers on the Rupee Circulation in 
the Economic Journat of 1891 and 1892. Retouching the analysis of 
the currency in past years he adds rivets to the marvellously compact 
chain of evidence by which it is shown that the circulation remained 
nearly constant during the decade ending 1887, the additions of new 
coinage being just compensated by the shrinkage of the old. There 
are signs of expansion after 1887, which Mr. Harrison connects with 
the rise of prices which has set in since 1887. The rupee census of 
1894 does not show such a reappearance of the older coinages as might 
have been expected if there existed hoards in the form of rupees. 


A third volume (Book iii) of Karl Marx’s Aapital is expected to 
appear before the end of the year. It will contain the solution of 
problems left unsettled in the earlier portions of the work if we may 
believe the editor, Friedrich Engels. 


A History of Socialism, the joint work of several noted socialistic 


writers, will shortly be issued at Stuttgart. 


The Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, edited by Professors 
Conrad, Lexis, and others, is now complete. 


THE brilliant lecture on Historic Progress and Ideal Socialism which 
Professor Nicholson delivered on the evening of August 13th at the 
late meeting of the British Association, in Oxford, will be published 
by Messrs. Black. 


Mr. L. L. Price has been appointed Newmarch lecturer on 
Statistics in University College, London. 


Lorp Farrer has been appointed President of the Royal Statistical 
Society, succeeding Mr. Charles Booth. 
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Messrs. Macmintuan have announced as ready the Catalogue of 
Adam Smith’s library which has been prepared by Mr. Bonar. The 
volume will contain a copy of Adam Smith’s will, an article upon the 
portraits of the great economist, and other personal matter of 
considerable interest. 


The first number of the Journal of the Board of Agriculture, issued 
under the auspices of Government, has just appeared. The new 
journal contains notes on the crop prospects at home and abroad, 
records of agricultural experiments, and copious statistics which will 
be useful both to producers and purchasers. The journal will be 
issued quarterly at the price of sixpence. 


THE new periodical, Labour Co-partnership, has been established to 
advocate co-operative production based on the co-partnership of the 
workers. 


L’ Institut International de Sociologie, framed on the model of the 
Institut de Droit International and the Institut International de Statis- 
tigue, aims at ranging the Sociologues (les sociologues) of different 
countries under the common study of sociological—including economic 
—-questions. It is composed of a hundred members and two hundred 
associates—all believers in ‘ the unity of the social sciences,’ sociologues 
approved by the publication of accredited works [sociologues ayant 
fait leurs preuves par la publication de travaux estimés|. The Congress 
will meet yearly in different countries, Sir John Lubbock is President. 
The subscription is 20 frances for members, 10 francs for associates. 


At the Trade Union Congress at Norwich, September 5, a resolu- 
tion for the introduction of an Eight Hours Bill for bakers was 
amended so as to include all trades and occupations. On the following 
day it was decided to except miners from this resolution. A resolution 
in favour of the nationalization of the land, mines, minerals, and 
royalty rents, amended so as to include the whole means of production, 


distribution and exchange, was carried by 219 votes against 61. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


The Economic Review. 
July, 1894. 

The Copartnership of Labour, Henry Vivian and ANEurIN WILLIAMS. 
Copartnership is where the worker has a direct share in the profit 

of his own work, and in the control of it. It is distinguished from pzo- 

fit-sharing in that the latter does not imply ‘control-sharing.’ Several 

objections to copartnership are replied to. The authors profess Mill’s 

confidence in the future of co-operative production. The propagation 

of this faith is the object of the Labour Association. 

Tricks with Textiles. ONE IN THE TRADE. 

Examples of adulteration and other forms of cheating which are 
asserted to prevail extensively. 

Two Dialogues on Socialism. J. M. Luptow. Wage-earners in Western 
(Queensland. Archdeacon G. M. Lester. The Church and Hei 
Elementary Schools. Rey. GzorGe W.GrENt. Co-operative Credit. 
H. W. Worrr. Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. Atice Law. 

Among the Notes and Memoranda may be noticed Mr. E. Cannan’s 
characteristically severe criticism of Mr. Mather’s scheme mentioned 

in our last number (p. 372). 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
June, 189-4. 
Statistics of Pauperism in Old Age. CHartEs Boorn. 
(These statistics republished in the form of a book are discussed by 
Mr. Loch in this number of the Economic JournaL; above, p. 468. 
Popular Education in India, J. A. BAINEs. 


Modes of Census-Taking in the British Dominions. By R. H. Hookrn. 

A critical examination of the methods adopted for taking the 
census in the United Kingdom, India, and the Colonies. The 
chief points noted are the differences between the English and Irish 
censuses, the elaborate procedure necessitated in India owing to the 
difficulties of dealing with the natives, the classification of occupations 
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in Australasia, and the great mass of statistics collected in Canada, 
where the methods adopted resemble rather those of the United States 
than those of the mother country. The author advocates the mainten- 
ance of a permanent census office, a more frequent enumeration, and, 
in the case of England, a return of religion. An appendix includes a 
table summarising the chief features of each country and specimen 
schedules. 


Nineteenth Century. 
July. 
The Failure of the Labour Commission. Mrs. SipNeY WEBB. 
The Commission is described as a lamentable fiasco designed merely 


to win dialectic triumphs over working class witnesses. [For a reply 
to this attack, see Mr. Price’s article above, p. 444] 


August. 
The Policy of Labour, Cuem Epwarps. 
Reviewing the many steps which have been recently taken in the 


direction of State interference, the writer advocates the representation 
of labour. 


The Fortnightly Review. 


August, 1894. 





A Week on a Labour Settlement. Joun Law. 
A gloomy picture of the settlement of unemployed near Sydney in 
New South Wales. 


The Gold Standard. Brooxs ADAMS. 


After an historical retrospect concludes that the disease which is 
devouring the world is an appreciating debt. 


Contemporary Review. 
June, 1894. 


Market Gambling. W.E. Berar. Bimetallists at the Mansion House. 
M. G. Mutwatu. Old Age Pensions in Practice. H. W. Wourr. 


July. 
Incidents of Labour War in America. W. 'T. Sreap. 
The National Review. 
July, 1894. 
Contains an article by Sir Davin Barsour on The Currency Question 


in which, after an historical retrospect, he expresses the opinion that 
‘there can be no permanent halting-place between a general return to 
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the old system of double legal tender and the gradual extension of the 
gold standard to all civilised countries.’ Yet the latter alternative is 
presently stated to be ‘a mere dream and not worthy of consideration 
by practical men.’ Replies are made to many objections ; thus, to the 
argument that England would suffer as a creditor country by deprecia- 
tion of money, the answer is that a large proportion of capital 
invested abroad depends on profit, and is not a fixed rate of interest. 

An article on The Position of Women in Industry, by Miss HELEN 
Denpy (August), presents very clearly and impressively some of the 
facts collected by the Lady Assistant Commissioners who acted under 
the Labour Commission. 


The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, vol. v., 
third series, Part I., contains a paper on The Census of 1891 and Rural 
Depopulation, by L. L. Price, in which the reality of rural depopulation 
in certain districts, is vindicated against the erroneous interpretations 
which hasty readers have put on Mr. Edwin Cannan’s article (in the 
National Review for January 1894) on the Decline of Urban Immi- 
gration. Not the decline of immigration into cities, but the excess of 
emigration out of them is proved by Mr. Cannan. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 


July, 1894. 

The Theory of Wages adjusted to Recent Theories of Value. T. N. 
Carver. The English Railway Rate Question (continued from 
April). James Mavor. [The explanation, by the law of diminish- 
ing returns, of the fact that cost of transport remains high 
while prices of goods fall is especially noticeable. The Civil 
War Income Tax. Joseph A. Hiwn. The Unemployed in 
‘American’ Cities. Carntos C. Crosson. 


The Political Science Quarterly (Columbia College.) 


June. 

Mr. Rownanp Hazarp criticises the criticism of Mr. Giffen’s Cas. 
against Bimetallism which Mr. Spahr contributed to a former number 
of the Quarterly ; and Mr. Spahr replies. Mr. G. H. Blunden, con- 
tinuing his study of British Local Finance, supports Mr. Fowle’s 
condemnation of the grants from the national taxes in relief of the 
hereditary burdens on the land in rural districts. He also criticises 
the recent allocation of national taxation to local purposes and 
suggests numerous fiscal reforms. 


Annals of the American Academy for Political and Social Science 
(Philadelphia). 
July, 1894. 
The future problem of Charity. J. G. Brooks. 
Premising that the democracy will not stand a strict poor-law, the 
author recommends ‘‘a cautious working toward a democratising of 
charity administration” and the specific remedies of employment 
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bureaus, adequate graded work tests, trade schools, and places of 
discipline and training. 
Significance of a decreasing birth-rate. J. lu. BLOWNELL. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theory that the birth-rate decreases with the 
progress of evolution is confirmed by comparison of the birth-rate with 
the death-rate from nervous diseases and by other statistics. 


Rent and Profit. C. W. MACFARLANE. 


The Yale Review for August 1894 contains articles on the Limita- 
tions and difficulties of Statistics, by Carroll D. Wright; and on the 
Bimetallic Theory, by Henry W. Farnam. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 
June, 1894. 


L’ Etat et la Société, le socialisme et UVindividualisme. Maurice Buocx. 
La question des vins. J. CHArLES-Rovux. Mouvement scientifique 
et industriel. DaNtEL Benuet. Revue de l’ Académie des sciences 
morales et politiques. J. Lerort. Lettre d’Autriche Hongrie. 
Ant. E. Horn. Commerce de la France avec la Suisse en 1893. 
M. Zasuet. Une excursion dans les Moluques. Dr. MEYNERS 
pD’EstrEy. Comment j’ai passé mon Baccalauréat. M. Husert 
VALLEROUX. 


July. 
Les banques aux Etats-Unis. G. Francois Revue des principales 
publications économiques de Vétranger. Maurice Buock. Le 


développement dune colonie francaise: La Guyane. L’ Algérie 
appréciée par un Anglais. DeEnteL BeELLetT. Souvenirs de voyage : 
I. Bornéo. II. Les Anglais dans ’ Inde. Dr. M. v’EstrRey. 


August. 

L’ Etat et la Société, le socialisme et Pindividualisme. Maurice Bock. 
La question des noirs aux Htat-Unis. GrorGe Tricocue. Le 
mouvement agricole. G. FouquEet. Revue des principales publica- 
tions économiques en langue francaise. Rovuxen. Les dettes 
publiques russes de 1862 d 1894. Lton Wryrarsk1. 


Revue d'Economie Politique. 
April, 1894. 
L’ Organisation du travail par les syndicats professionels. Raoun Jay. 
L’ Economie Politique, sa théorie et sa méthode. G. SCHMOLLER. 
The following references will give an adequate idea of the author's 
theory and method. 


‘The entire world now hails Niebuhr and Ranke as the founders of modern 
history ... or Béckh, Arnold, Maurer and Nitzsch, as the founders of the history of 
economy. . . . In the other civilised countries history progressed later, and the specula- 
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tive sciences remained longer in a sort of stagnation. This was especially the case 
in England where . . . there appeared after 1780 and during several generations only 
sterile Epigoni... whose insignificant (assez peu importantes) works on political 
economy were read, not on account of the progress which they imparted to the 
science, but because practical economic life was more developed in this country 
than others’ (p. 341). 


‘On the most complicated questions of political economy .. . such as the effect of 
the production of precious metals on value all purely abstract reasoning is without 
any value’ (Zb.). The search for ‘axioms’—rather than ‘causes ’—attributed to 


Senior and Cairnes and their German successors Menger and Sax—is condemned ; 
the attempt of Gossen, Walras, and others to found a mathematical theory of political 
economy ‘ rests on a misunderstanding of economic phenomena and their causes 
(p. 349). 


Une grande cité et son marché central. P. pu MARousseEmM. 


May. 
Le Néo-collectivisme. CH. GIDE. 


The concern affected for small proprietors by certain socialists is a 
pretence. 
(uelques réflexions sur Vincome-tar. J ACQUES Dumas. 
L’ Economie Politique, sa théorie et sa méthode (fin). G. SCHMOLLER. 

Contains inter alia, an interesting criticism of J. S. Mill’s views on 
the logic of political economy, differing from which Professor Schmoller 
does not think that mathematico-physical studies conduce to economic 
wisdom. 

June. 


Essai sur la valeur. EX. pE BoHM-BAawerk. (Translated from an 
article in Messrs. Conrad and Lexis’ Dictionary of Political Sciences.) 
Contains a lucid classification of theories; and as one of the best 
presentations of the Austrian doctrine should be read in connexion 
with the article referred to among our Notes and Memoranda. 


July—August. 


Travail des femmes et des enfants d New York. ANNA S. DANIEL. 
Réformes fiscales en Angleterre. KE. Fournter dE Fuatx. L’en- 
seignement technique. G. Francois. L’Economie Politique et la 
question Sociale. J.E. Buonpen. Sur la durée de la garantie 
dinteréts promise par ’Etat aux Compagnies des chemins de fer 
H. St. Marc. La mutualité et lassistance Sociale. FourRNIER DE 
Fuarx. Sur la durée de la garantie @interéts promise par U Etat 
aux Compagnies des chemins de fer. H. Sr. Marc. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik. 
June, 1894. 


Depositenbildung in England und in Deutschland. O, GULAUERT 
Das Familienfideikommiss in Ungarn, Brua Foupes. 


July. 


Vor und Liickblicke auf Zunftzwang und Gewerbefretheit. Kurt 
v. ROHRSCHEIDT. 
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August. 


Die Mortalitéitsverhdltnisse der Lehrer nach den Erfahrunger wer 
Lebensversicherungsbank, f. D. in Gotha. 

An elaborate inquiry into the mortality of teachers; arriving at the 
conclusion that the economic position of teachers plays a great part 
in their mortality; if their pay was better their health would be 
so also. 

Among the Miscellanies is a study on the Paper Money of the 
Future by Professor Lexis. The same author contributes—in equally 
unreadable type—a review of Dr. Julius Lehr’s mathematical method ; 
and Dr. Lehr himself reviews some recent theories of value. 





Giornale degli Economisti. 
June, 1894. 


Le Amministrazioni locali. C. Rosmint. Jl riordinamento delle basse 
di Commercio. G. Vauenti. Il Socialismo nelle publicazioni 


della ‘ Fabian Society. W.H. Mauwock. 


July. 
La esportazione dei principali prodotti agrari dell Italia nel periodo 
1882-92. L. Ernaupr. L’emigrazione italiana nell Huropa centrale 
e orientale. P. Siva. 


Il massimo di utilita data della libera Concorrenza. V. Pareto. 

Continuing his mathematical reasoning, interspersed as usual with 
apology for the method, Professor Pareto argues that ‘ the coefficients 
of production determined by free competition are identical with those 
obtained from the condition that the maximum of utility with the 
minimum of sacrifice should be produced ’—an argument in favour of 
laissez faire. 

August. 
L’indirizzo teorico nella Scienza finanziaria. C. A. Conteuiani. J/ 
riordinamento della base di Commercio. G. VALENTI. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Bain (F.). Body and Soul. London: Parker and Co. 8vo. 
pp. 460. 


Brassey (Lorp). Work and Wages. London: Longmans. Svo. 
pp. 366. 
DraGce (GEOFFREY). The Unemployed. London: Macmillan. 8vo. 


Free Lance. Towards Utopia. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 
Svo. Pp. 250. 


GREEN (Mrs. J. R.). Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. London : 
Macmillan and Co. 2 vols, 8vo. pp. 820. 


Hoxnson (J. A.). Evolution of Modern Capitalism. A Study of 
Machine Production. London: W. Scott. 8vo. pp. 398. 3s. 6d. 


Jeans (J. §.). Conciliation and Arbitration in Labour Disputes. 
London: Crosby, Lockwood and Sons. 8vo. pp. 194. 


JeANS (J. 8.). Trusts, Pools, and Corners as affecting Commerce 
and Industry. London: Methuen. 8vo. Pp. 196. 


JONES (BENJAMIN). Co-operative Production. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 420. 


Mackenzie (F. A.). Sober by Act of Parliament. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein. 8vo. pp. 200. 

Martner (W.) The Forty-eight Hours’ Week. A Year’s Experiment 
and its Results at the Salford Iron Works. Manchester: The 
‘Guardian,’ office. 8vo. pp. 28. 

Srucox (Epirx J.) Primitive Civilization. London: Swan Son- 
nenschein. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 550. 


Spyers (T. G.). The Labour Question. London: Swan Son- 
nenschein, 8vo. pp. 240. 


TUCKWELL (GERTRUDE M.), The State and its Children. London : 
Parker and Co. 8vo. pp. 162. 


ApaMs (Brooks). The Gold Standard. An Historical Study. 
Boston: New England News Company. Pp. 35. 

Dunn (J. P.). The World’s Silver Question. Indianopolis : 
Printed by F. H. Smith. 8vo. Pp. 89. 
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Anprews (E. B.). Wealth and Moral Law. Hartford Seminary 
Press. $1. 


Exy (R. T.). Modern Socialism and Social Reform.. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell and Co. 12mo. $1.50. 


Gippines (F. H.). The Theory of Sociology. Philadelphia: Am. 
Acad. Polit. and Soc. Sci. 8vo. Pp. 80. 450 cents. 


Jackson (C. C.). Has Gold Appreciated? Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co. Pp. 38. 


Puin (I.). Common Sense Currency. A Practical Treatise on 
Money in its Relation to National Wealth and Prosperity. New 
York : Industrial Publishing Company. 8vo. Pp. 244. $1. 


Strokes (A. P.). Joint Metallism. New York: G. B. Putnam’s 
Sons. 8vo. Pp.118. 75 cents. 


Winuramson (G. C.). The Money of the Bible. New York: 
F. H. Revell. 12mo. Pp. 96. $1. 


ArnAuNE (A.) La Monnaie, le Crédit, et le Change. Paris: Félix 
Alean 1894. Pp. 402. 


BERTRAND (GEoRGES N.) Le Régime des Sociétés Civiles et Com- 
merciales en Belgique et i1’étranger. Brussels and Paris: Guillaumin. 
1894. Pp. 126. 


Brécuaux (A.) Les Revendications Ouvriéres en France. Paris: 
Guillaumin and Rousseau. 1894. Pp. 294. 


[The author, professor of Political Economy in the Free Faculté de Droit in Lille, 
examines carefully and successively the claims of the French Labour party—eight 
hours day, international legislation ou labour, minimum of wages, insurance, 
syndicats ouvriers, old age pensions, political representation of labourers, etc.— 
from the standpoint of the school of Le Play. He does not believe in any sweeping 
legal remedy and holds that a careful account ought to be kept of the conditions of 
each country and even each region.] 


Bonzon (JacquEs.) La Législation de l’Enfance 1789-1894. Paris: 
Guillaumin. 1894. Pp. 268. 


{A summary, under the form of a connected narrative, of the French legislation 
on the protection of childhood from the end of the old végime founded on absolute 
parental authority to the legally limited system existing at present. Much has been 
done, but there is still room for amelioration. ] 


Dr LestrabDE (ViscomMTE ComBEs.) La Sicile sous la Monarchie de 
Savoie. Paris: Guillaumin. 1894. Pp. 422. 

[The result of a protracted residence in the island during the late period of 
disturbances. After a minute examination of the existing economic state of the 
island, the author criticises some of the proposed remedies and proposes his own, 
which may be summarised thus: Sicily possesses the elements of its regeneration, 
but these ought not to be squandered on purposes foreign to the well-being of the 
island.] 
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De Morinari (G.) Science et Religion. Paris: Guillaumin. 1894. 
Pp. x. and 284. 


[Political economy, observing facts and tracing them to their causes, is only able 
to appeal to ‘ utility’ or the general interest. In order to secure economic progress, 
a more powerful motive is necessary and is only to be found in religious feeling 
combined with the sense of justice.] 


Livy (RapHAiL Grorcet). Mélanges Financiers. Paris: Hachette 
et Co. 1894. Pp. 316. 


REMONDIERE (L. A.) Les Charges du Paysan avant la Révolution 
de 1789. Paris: Guillaumin. 1894. Pp. 251. 


[A detailed analysis of the burden weighing on the peasantry (of Poitou) before 
the French Revolution, by a former collector of registration duties. A succeeding 
volume is to demonstrate that ‘the peasant is still the beast of burden of the 
French budget.’] 


RocHETIN (EuGENE.) La Caisse Nationale de Prévoyance Ouvricre 
et l' Intervention del’Etat. Paris: Guillaumin. 1894. Pp. viii. and 244. 


[After a short historical sketch of the mutual life insurance system (in France), 
the author criticises the Report of the French Parliamentary Committee (by M. 
Guieysse) advocating the principle of capitalisation and insists on the merits of the 
mutual system.] 


Zouua (Danren.) Les Questions Agricoles. Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1894. Pp. 382. 


Apickes (F*.) Das Kommunalabgabengesetz vom 14 Juli, 1893. 
Berlin. 


[The author, successor as Lord Mayor of Frankfort-on-the-Main of Dr. Miquel 
since 1890, when the latter became Finanzminister of Prussia, gives a very able 
account of one of the principal new tax-laws of Miquel, which systematically regu- 
lates local taxation in Prussia, together with an historical introduction and com- 
mentary to the several chapters.] 


Haspacu (WILHELM). Die Englischen Landarbeiter in den letzten 
hundert Jahren und die Einhegungen. Leipzig. 


[The latest volume of the publications of the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik, vol. 59; 
gives a picture of the development of English peasantry from the Middle Ages to 
the present time. ] 


HERKNER (HeEtrnricu). Die Arbiterfrage. Berlin. 1894. 


Kanpt (Morirz). Untersuchung iiber die Australische Hisen- 
bahnpolitik. Erster Theil. Berlin. 1894. 


[This is the first economic work of a young economist, who was a scholar of the 
seminary of the University of Géttingen, and was directed by Prof. Cohn to make 
an inquiry into the origin, conditions, and present state of the railway system of the 
Australian colonies, especially of Victoria. He has ransacked the libraries, &c., for 
the materials of his work, especially the rich treasury of the Colonial Institute of 
London.] 
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Lanpout (C.). Methode und Technik der Haushaltsstatistik. 
Freiburg. 1894. (Published by Paul Siebeck, in the Akademische 
Ver. von J. C. Mohr.) 


ScHWIEDLAND (EuGEN). Kleingewerbe und Hausindustrie in Oester- 
reich ; 2 vols. (1, Allgemeines Theil; 2, Besonderer Theil, die Wiener 
Muscheldrechsler). Leipzig. 


WEICcHS-GLON (FRIEDRICH, FREIHERR). Das finanzielle und soziale 
Wesen der modernen Verkehrsmittel. Tiibingen. 


[An Australian railway official gives most interesting views of the economic and 
financial position of State railways, post office management, &c. He is a thorough 
antagonist of the popular radical ideas of minimum rates of transport, as endan- 
gering the finances of the exchequer.] 
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DECEMBER, 1894 


THE NEW UNITED STATES TARIFF 


Four years ago, after the passage of the tariff act of 1890, 
familiarly known as the McKinley act, the present writer had 
the privilege of presenting in this Journal some account of that 
measure. Now comes the tariff act of 1894, which, even though 
it makes few incisive changes, marks a new stage in the tariff 
history of the United States. A review of its main provisions 
and of its general significance may be welcome to English 
readers. 

It may be helpful to begin by briefly recalling the steps which 
led up to the new measure. It can be traced directly to the 
message which President Cleveland, then in his first term, sent 
to Congress in December 1887, at the beginning of the session 
of 1887-88. That message gave attention solely to tariff legis- 
lation, and recommended urgently the free admission of raw 
materials and a reduction in duties on manufactured goods. 
For years the declared policy of the Democratic party had been 
against the protective system; but the tariff question had not 
been brought to the front, nor had the party policy been distinctly 
formulated. President Cleveland’s message served to commit the 
Democrats to the principle of a reduction of duties; and in the 
congressional session which followed the message, the House and 
the Senate, in which Democrats and Republicans respectively had 
majorities, formulated bills which brought into clear relief this issue 
between the parties. The events which followed are sufficiently 
familiar. In the election of 1888 the Republicans were successful, 
President Harrison being elected, and with him a Republican 
majority both in the House and in the Senate. At the first 
No. 16.—vou. Iv QQ . 
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opportunity, in the session of 1889-90, the McKinley tariff act 
was passed by them. Almost immediately after its passage a 
general election of representatives for the House was held, 
at which the Republicans suffered overwhelming defeat. Their 
ill-success might then have been ascribed to the fact that the 
country was taken by surprise, and had not fairly made up its 
mind about the policy of higher duties. But two years later, 
in 1892, when the next presidential campaign took place, the 
Republicans again suffered an overwhelming defeat. In that 
campaign the tariff had been the one issue on which the two 
parties were unmistakably divided. The Democrats were entitled 
to claim a clear victory for their policy. How decided the popular 
feeling may in fact have been is as difficult to ascertain as it 
always must be to interpret the meaning of a general election. 
Other things had played their part: demoralization of the civil 
service, some administrative scandals, a loss of Republican votes to 
the new Populist party, the general reaction which comes so often 
after a four years’ administration. But certainly the tariff issue 
had been emphasized in the campaign, and the Democrats were 
justified in acting on the theory that the popular will was in 
favour of a reduction of duties. 

As the Republicans had used the first opportunity after the 
election of 1888 of carrying their policy into effect, so the Demo- 
crats proceeded to put a tariff measure through at the first regular 
session of Congress after the election of 1892. The extra session 
in the summer of 1893 was devoted exclusively to the silver 
question. The only progress made in other matters was in the 
appointment of the committees by whom legislation is prepared. 
But when the regular session opened in December 1893, progress 
in the House was rapid. The tariff bill was passed on February 1, 
with some changes from the bill as reported from the committee, 
but in the main in the shape outlined by the party leaders. In 
the Senate, progress was slower, and the outcome less satis- 
factory. The tariff bill did not finally pass the Senate until 
July 3, and then infa form very different from that in which it 
had come from the House. The nature of the changes made by 
the Senate will be more conveniently explained as the different 
items in the tariff act are considered in detail. It suffices here 
to say that the reductions of duties on many articles were less 
marked than those made by the House, and the character of the 
bill was much modified. 

The House and Senate disagreeing, the bill went to a con- 
ference committee of the two houses; a committee which is 
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supposed to adjust the differences between them, and to prepare 
a compromise on which both can agree. Almost without excep- 
tion during the last thirty-five years, the details of tariff bills 
have been largely adjusted in such committees, and it was sup- 
posed that in this case, as in others, the act as finally passed 
would be halfway between the House bill and the Senate bill. 
This expectation was disappointed. In the Senate the Demo- 
cratic majority was small; the bill there had been passed by a 
vote of 39 to 34, and among the 39 were two or three Populist 
senators, who owed no allegiance to the Democratic party. The 
votes of practically all the Democratic senators were necessary to 
the final passage of the measure. T'wo or three among them were 
opposed to the bill as it came from the House, and insisted on 
important amendments. President Cleveland, who was strongly 
in favour of the more effective reduction of duties originally pro- 
posed, attempted to bring pressure to bear upon them through 
a letter written to Mr. Wilson, the leader of the Democrats in 
the House, urging resistance to the Senateamendments. But his 
interference, as it was called, seems to have served to strengthen 
the obduracy of the recalcitrant Senators, and finally their terms 
had to be accepted. The bill as passed by the Senate and shorn of 
some of its most striking features was passed by the House, and 
became the tariff act of 1894. President Cleveland signified his 
not unnatural discontent with its provisions by neither signing 
nor vetoing it. Under the provisions of the constitution it then 
became a law ten days after its passage by both Houses, and went 
into force on August 27. 


So much as to the immediate history of the act. We 
may proceed now to consider its salient provisions and their 
significance. 

First and foremost comes the removal of the duty on wool, 
and with it an entire change in the duties on woollen goods. The 
wool and woollen schedule had been for years the central one in 
the protective system. The change here is an important one ; 
and it may be remarked at once that it is almost the only 
incisive change in the whole act. 

Free wool is important politically and economically. The duty 
on wool had been the most significant feature in the policy of 
all inclusive protection which the Republicans had gradually 
developed, and had emphasized in the McKinley act of 1890 It 
had been almost the only article through which protection could 
be promised and given to agricultural voters. There had been 
a Q:2 
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duties, to be sure, on wheat, corn, and meats—articles which 
obviously could not be affected by an import duty. But wool 
was imported and was really affected by the duty, and it could 
be fairly maintained that through it the farmers got some share 
of the benefits of the protective system. Moreover, some of 
the central states of the country, where there was much wool 
growing, were closely divided in politics. The wool duty played 
a large part in them, and it required some courage among the 
Democrats to present themselves here squarely on the platform 
of free wool. It is worth noting, by the way, that these states 
returned majorities for the Democrats in the elections of 1890 
and 1892; so that the Democrats lost nothing by the declaration 
in favour of free wool which they had made in 1888, and now put 
into legislative form. 

Economically, the removal of the duty on wool is a crucial 
application of the principle of free raw materials. In that advo- 
cacy of protection which has gained the most respectful hearing 
from serious students of economics—advocacy of developing pro- 
tection, educational protection, protection to young industries— 
it has been usually explained that crude materials are beyond the 
scope of the protective policy. Even in the political arguments 
which we often hear from German writers of the present time, in 
which national independence and self-sufficiency play so large a 
part, the line has usually been drawn against the inclusion of 
articles of this sort in the protective régime. The desire to 
encourage the manufacture of woollens has probably been quite 
as effective as these more theoretical considerations in preventing 
the extension of the protective policy to this article, even in 
countries which have in late years gone so far in the direction 
of protection. At all events no country of advanced civilization 
has maintained a duty on raw wool, and its retention in the 
United States was perhaps the most characteristic feature of our 
protective system. President Cleveland had specifically advocated 
its free admission in his message of 1887; the Democrats had put 
it on the free list in the bill in which they outlined their policy 
in 1888; the Republicans had emphasized an adherence to 
opposite policy by increasing the duty on wool in the McKinley 
tariff act. Now, at last, it goes on the free list. 

It will be convenient to proceed at once to the other side of 
this question, the change in the duties on woollen goods. On these 
there has been a curious system of compound duties. The 
manufacturers always insisted, and with good reason, that they 
were handicapped by the duty on raw materials, and that, to 
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offset the disadvantage, a duty must be imposed on the goods 
made by their foreign competitors. This is the inevitable out- 
come of any wide application of protection. The producer who 
buys goods and materials subject to tax wants compensation 
in the way of duties on the things made by him; in addition he 
wants his own share of the benefits of protection. When once 
the protective policy is fairly in operation, the disposition is 
always to make generous allowance for disadvantages caused by 
it, with the not unfrequent result of an imposing accumulation 
of rates. Such was the case with the rates on woollen goods. 
What with specific duties which were supposed merely to offset 
the import duties on raw materials, and ad valorem duties which 
were designed to give effective protection, the range of rates had 
been at 80, 90, and 100 per cent. on the value, and even more. 
No part of the tariff was more intricate ; in none was it more 
difficult to ascertain the real degree of net protection finally 
given the manufacturers ; in none were the duties higher. 

In place of the old intricate rates, a simple system of ad 
valorem duties is now established by the act of 1894. In the bill as 
passed by the House, the rates had been made 40 per cent. in the 
first year, with a reduction of 1 per cent. each year for five years, 
until eventually a definitive rate of 35 per cent. should be reached. 
But among the many changes made by the Senate was an advance 
of these rates. The duties on woollen goods were fixed at 50 
ver cent. once for all on the more important classes. The result 
obviously is far from an abandonment of the policy of pro- 
tection ; it brings hardly a measurable moderation of that policy. 
The disposition to deal gently with the protected manufactures 
which marks the whole bill is further illustrated by the fact 
that, while raw wool is admitted free at once, the reduced duties 
on woollen goods do not go into effect until January 1, 1895. For 
a season manufacturers get their wool free, yet enjoy the old 
high duties on woollens. 

As to the effects of the general change in the wool and woollen 
schedule, it is impossible to speak with any certainty. Ofcourse 
the protectionists predicted ruin for the wool growers from the 
free admission of wool. In fact, there will probably be some 
increase in importations, especially of finer wool from Australia ; 
there may be some decline in the price of the commoner qualities 
of domestic wool. In the more thickly settled regions, sheep will 
probably be raised more for mutton and less for wool. In the 
ranching districts of the West, the land, if fit for agriculture, will 
be more rapidly used for arable purposes ; if fit only for pasture, 
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it may be used more for cattle and less for sheep. It is exceedingly 
doubtful if any very deep-reaching change takes place. The only 
thing clear is that some grades of wool will be cheaper than they 
were before, especially those grades, the very fine and the very 
coarse, which have hitherto been imported in spite of the duties. 
Beyond this, nothing is certain; and several years must elapse 
before the eventual results of the new policy will become clear. 

As to woollen goods, there is less uncertainty. The manu- 
facturers have always rested their opposition to the free admis- 
sion of wool chiefly on the ground that it would destroy the 
solidarity of protection; that the farmers, deprived of pro- 
tection for their wool, would insist in turn on free manufactures. 
It remains to be seen how far this expectation will be realized. 
To the, next stage in our tariff legislation is a far cry; and he 
would be rash who predicted with confidence an eventual out- 
come such as the protectionists had feared. At all events, for the 
immediate future, the makers of woollens have every reason to 
be content, and indeed hardly profess to be otherwise. The 
advocates of free wool allege that their policy will vivify and 
benefit the manufacture, and bring it eventually, if not im- 
mediately, to the point where it can dispense with duties on its 
own products. Here we touch uncertain ground again. No 
doubt free materials will bring important changes in the general 
conditions of the manufacture ; but it remains to be seen how 
radical the changes will prove to be. 

One prediction as to the future may be ventured. Free wool 
has come to stay. Even if a reaction toward protection sets in, 
this liberal step will not be retraced. When, after a season or 
two, the woollen manufacture has adjusted itself to the new 
conditions, its representatives will protest against any change. 
Agriculture will be found to have been able to endure the shock. 
The duty on wool and a return to the old complicated system 
could come only as a partisan bid for the indorsement of extreme 
protection; and the experience of the consequences of the 
McKinley act makes it unlikely that the Republicans will try 
any such maneeuvre. 

We may proceed now to other parts of the measure, and first 
to the changes in the duties on other textile materials and products. 
On manufactures of cotton there is some change: but no con- 
siderable shaving of the duties. On some of the cheaper goods 
there is a reduction which, on the surface, is considerable. 
Thus the lowest class of unbleached and unprinted cotton 
goods is subject to a duty of one cent per yard, in place of the 
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old duty of two and one-half cents; but as the goods are made 
as cheaply in the United States as in foreign countries, if not 
more cheaply, they will not be imported in any event, and the 
change in rates is merely nominal. On finer cotton goods, 
more than likely to be imported, there is a slight change in duty. 
The general rates on cotton manufactures not subject to a specific 
duty go down from 40 per cent. to 35 per cent., or from 50 per 
cent. to 40 per cent. On certain knit goods and stockings which 
had been subject to high and complicated duties by the McKinley 
act of 1890, the new rate is 50 per cent., which, while a reduction 
from the McKinley rates, is higher than the duty in force before 
1890. Silk manufactures, on which the protective duties of the 
last generation have exercised a very important effect, are hardly 
touched. Raw silk had always been free. The duties on some 
silk manufactures go down from 60 to 50 per cent., on others 
from 50 to 45 per cent. The changes are hardly worth mention- 
ing. Much the same is the case with linens. Raw flax, which 
had previously been subject to a slight duty, is now admitted free. 
Manufactures of flax are admitted at slight reductions of duty, 
very similar to those just noted as to silks. As virtually no 
linens of finer quality are produced in this country, and as those 
of coarser quality are as effectually shielded by the new duty as 
by the old, matters remain very much as they were. One change 
is an exception. Bagging made of jute, flax, or hemp, for grain 
or cotton, is admitted free of duty—a change which represents a 
concession to the farmers and planters. 


Next we may turn to the duties on minerals and mineral 
products. Here public attention was chiefly given to coal and 
iron ore. These are by no means the most important articles in 
the mineral schedule. But they are emphatically raw materials, 
and raised the question of principle in dealing with such. The 
dispute between the two Houses of Congress was here bitter, 
and a share of public attention was given to the duties, quite 
out of proportion to their intrinsic importance. 

Free coal would be of some importance on the North Atlantic 
coast and on the distant Pacific coast. Both districts happen to 
be far from the domestic sources of supply, and are comparatively 
near to mines across the border. The Pacific coast gets coal from 
British Columbia and from Australia: the duty on coal is there 
an undeniable evil. But there are few manufactures, and the 
climate is mild; the effect is not aserious one. In New England, 
essentially a manufacturing community, the case might be 
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different. Some Canadian mines are geographically a bit nearer 
than the mines of West Virginia and Virginia which fear their 
competition. It is a question how serious that competition 
would be, how good the quality of the Canadian coal would prove, 
how effectively the transportation of the coal could be organised. 
But it is difficult to see any good ground for not giving New 
England every possible chance in regard to the supply of coal. 
The opposition to the repeal of the duty was as simple and clear a 
case of the attempt of producers to make a levy on consumers as 
could be found. Of course the railway companies which carried 
the American ore from the mines of the seaboard were interested 
as much as the mine owners; in fact, the same persons were 
largely interested in the two sorts of enterprises. They enlisted 
the interest of some Democratic Senators in favour of a retention 
of the duty, and accordingly coal, which had been made free by 
the House, is subjected in the act to a duty of forty cents a ton. 
The old rate had been seventy-five cents. No amendment made 
by the Senate was more disheartening to those who were earnest 
in the advocacy of tariff reform than this duty on coal, reduced 
though it was. 

The situation is very similar in regard to iron ore. Here too 
the question of duty or no duty is immaterial so far as the great 
bulk of domestic production and consumption are concerned. 
The immediate question was simply whether certain iron and 
steel making establishments near the seaboard should get their 
iron ore free, or should be compelled by a duty to buy domestic 
ore mined at a distance. The only ore likely to be imported in 
any appreciable quantity is Bessemer ore. The great domestic 
source of supply is in the heart of the country, on the shores of 
Lake Superior. Smelters on the Atlantic seaboard, by virtue of 
the cheapness of water transportation, are virtually nearer the 
mines of Cuba, Spain, and Elba than they are to the Lake 
Superior region ; and the duty on iron ore simply enables the Lake 
Superior product to find a market farther east than it would in the 
absence of a duty. Directly, the issue here was between the great 
corporations which mined the ore in the West, and the other 
great corporations which have iron and steel plants on or near the 
Atlantic seaboard. The latter would certainly gain by getting their 
iron ore free. How farthe public would gain cheaper iron and 
steel is problematical. It might be fairly argued, in view of the 
long series of producers and middlemen whose operations must 
intervene before the product of industry could get to the consumer, 
still more in view of the hindrances to unfettered competition 
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among these middlemen, that not only the immediate question, 
but the ultimate question, was between two sets of producers, 
and not between the producers and the public. But so faras any 
question of principle entered, everything was in favour of free ore. 
Arguments as to the development of national industry or the 
fostering of national independence could not be to the point, for 
the great bulk of our iron ore and the great bulk of our iron and 
steel are sure to be produced within the country under any 
circumstances. 

The fate of the iron ore duty was substantially that of the 
coal duty. The House repealed it; the Senate reduced it from 75 
cents a ton to 40 cents a ton. Here again it was rightly felt 
that practically the tariff reformers had lost the battle. 

The duty on pig iron was brought down from $6.72 to $4 a 
ton. In the House of Representatives the duty had been made 
20 per cent., which would have meant a much more considerable 
reduction on most qualities of iron. Twenty years ago, or even 
ten years ago, such a change as was proposed by the House would 
have been of great importance. Even that now enacted would 
not have been without effect. Under present conditions, the 
reduction signifies little. The production of crude iron. has 
advanced at an enormous rate during the last two decades. With 
the discovery of new sources of supply, and the improvements in 
production and transportation, the great bulk of the iron would 
be produced at home even if there were no duty at all. Some 
parts of the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, which are distant from 
the domestic centres of production, would import iron rather than 
buy it at home, if it were duty free. They may do so in outlying 
districts under the reduced duties; but hardly to any considerable 
extent. 

The change in pig iron is in the main significant of what has 
been done with other products of iron and steel. Duties are 
somewhat reduced ; but the changes are not often of very much 
importance. Steel rails, for example, which have been subject to 
a duty of $13°44, go down to $7°84. The steel rail makers have a 
compact and effectual monopoly, and the duty on their products is 
unquestionably one of those which has contributed to the main- 
tenance of monopoly profits. Nothing could have been lost, and 
something might have been gained, by a further lowering of the 
duty. On one other much disputed article, a change is made 
which will be of greater practical importance. The McKinley 
tariff act had greatly raised the duty on tinplate. This is now 
reduced to exactly one-half the duty of 1890, leaving it at 11 cents 
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per pound. Curiously enough, the rate left in force is still a bit 
higher than it had been before the McKinley tariff act was passed, 
so that this measure still leaves its traces on the statute book. 
Under the reduced duties a greater importation will doubtless 
take place, and some cheapening for the consumer will be 
secured. 

One phase of the iron and_ steel schedule should be 
noticed—the general retention of specific duties, in place of 
the ad valorem duties which had been adopted by the 
House. In some cases, the Senate, instead of clinging to the 
old methods of specific duties, retained the ad valorem 
rates proposed by the House; and here the result is usually some 
substantial reduction in duties. Thus the duties on chains, on 
some sorts of cutlery, on guns, remain ad valorem, and are con- 
siderably lower than they were before. But the general retention 
of specific duties by the Senate was among the changes which 
most disheartened the advocates of tariff reform, and this for 
the simple reason that it was made the occasion for the 
imposition of higher duties than had been proposed in the other 
form. So far as the mere question of ease and certainty in assess- 
ment and collection goes, everything speaks in favour of specific 
duties, and our tariff reformers have usually been blind to the 
difficulties inevitable in the administration of ad valorem duties. 
But the latter have the unquestionable advantage of telling their 
own tale. What the meaning and significance of a specific duty 
is can often be known only to a few persons familiar with the 
details of some minute branch of trade. In fixing them, the 
legislator necessarily seeks the advice of experts; and they are 
likely to have wishes and interests opposed to those of the public. 
Wittingly and unwittingly, the details of specific duties in our 
tariff legislation have often been arranged to promote the interests 
of particular enterprises, and the charge that they tax the many 
for the benefit of the few has a good deal of foundation. Hence 
the repugnance to their use among those opposed to the principle 
of protection; hence the disappointment when the compara- 
tively simple scheme of ad valorem duties adopted in the House 
was transformed by the Senate into a system of specific duties, 
intricate, bewildering, containing the remains of old abuses and 
perhaps the germs of new. 


Among other articles, perhaps the most important change is 
in the duties on earthen and china ware. Here it is somewhat 
surprising to find a really significant reduction. Finer qualities 
of china ware go down from 60 per cent. to 35 per cent., 
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cheaper qualities from 50 to 30 per cent. The finer qualities have 
been steadily imported in very considerable quantities, and it is 
very possible that under the reduced duty the cheaper qualities 
may be imported in larger quantities than heretofore. On what 
principle these articles should have been selected for special reduc- 
tion it is difficult to say ; but certainly there is here a substantial 
change. Glass ware of all sorts remains very much as it was. 


A set of questions entirely different from those which arise 
in regard to manufactured articles and the raw materials used 
in them is presented by the duty on sugar. This involves 
questions not only of protection, but questions of fiscal principle 
and expediency, questions of social policy in taxation, and 
questions of social policy in industrial organization. The tax 
on raw sugar involves in some degree the questions of 
protection, but mainly questions as to fiscal policy and as to 
the social effects of taxation. The tax on refined sugar raises 
the issue of protection, and involves also the policy which a modern 
community should follow in checking or promoting the tendency 
to industrial monopolies. 

First as to raw sugar. <A duty here is mainly a revenue 
duty. Roughly, nine tenths of the total consumption is supplied 
by importation. One tenth only comes from the sugar planta- 
tions of Louisiana. The duty in the main is thus a revenue 
duty, though as to the Louisiana product it operates as a 
protective duty. In the McKinley act of 1890 sugar had been 
admitted free, while yet the principle of protection had been 
maintained by giving a bounty at the rate of the old duty 
(2 cents a pound) to the Louisiana countries. 

The reasons for and against the duty on raw sugar may be 
summarized thus. In favour of the duty it is to be said, first, 
that it would yield a large, certain, steady revenue. Some 
increase in the revenue, it was agreed on all hands, was neces- 
sary. No one change in the McKinley tariff act had done so 
much to deplete the federal Treasury as the removal of the duty 
on sugar, and no one change was so certain to bring an additional 
revenue as the reimposition of this tax. In view of the position 
of the Treasury as the holder of the metallic reserve for virtually 
all the paper money outstanding, it was of prime importance to 
put it in a secure financial position. 

Next, while the sugar duty is a tax, it is a direct and un- 
mistakable tax. In the nonsense which is uttered in favour 
of protective duties (I would not imply that all the nonsense is 
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found on this side), it is common to find the assertion that a 
duty on commodities made at home does not operate as a tax, 
and that a remission of revenue duties, like those on coffee, tea, 
and sugar, is in a special sense a remission of taxation. It would 
be the part of courage and honesty for those opposed to 
protection bravely to impose revenue duties and freely to remit 
protective duties. As between the duty on raw wool, on coal, on 
iron ore on the one hand, and the duty on sugar on the other 
hand, the party opposed to the principle of protection should 
unhesitatingly choose the latter. 

Thirdly, the Louisiana sugar producers were fairly entitled to 
some consideration. Unlike wool growing, their industry involved 
a considerable plant, and offered no easy or rapid opportunity for 
change to something else. An immediate abolition of duty, or of 
the equivalent bounty, would unquestionably work hardship for 
them. In view of the tenderness with which most of the pro- 
tected industries were treated, they might reasonably complain of 
any sudden and complete withdrawal of the aid they had had for 
generations. 

The strong and obvious argument against the duty is that 
which bears against almost every indirect tax which is productive 
of a large revenue. To be productive, such taxes must be imposed 
on articles of wide consumption, and articles of wide consumption 
are almost invariably such as are consumed proportionally more 
by the poor than by the rich. The tax is socially unjust. It 
bears more heavily on those less able to pay. The full weight of 
this objection can be fairly judged, it is true, only on a considera- 
tion of the incidence of an entire system of taxation ; and, in the 
United States, not only of the federal taxes, but of the State 
and local taxes. It might conceivably be maintained that the 
State and local taxes, which are chiefly direct taxes, serve to off- 
set the injustice of an indirect tax like the sugar duty; and it 
might be maintained with greater show of reason, that other parts 
of the tariff schedule, notably the duties on textiles, bear with 
greatest real effect on commodities consumed chiefly by the well- 
to-do. But a comprehensive inquiry of this sort would be almost 


impossible of satisfactory solution ; and it is inevitable that Con- 
gress should have an eye solely to the incidence of the federal 
taxes under its control. Among these, the sugar duty is obviously 
vulnerable in a democratic community, impatient at best of any 
tax whose weight is unconcealed. 

The opposition between sober counsels in favour of a produc- 
tive revenue tax, and impatience of a tax suspected of aggravating 
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the unequal distribution of wealth, was emphasized by the income 
tax proposal. The income tax is precisely what the sugar duty is 
not. The revenue from it is uncertain, and in any case will come 
in slowly, affording no prompt relief to the Treasury. On the 
other hand, levied as it is on incomes of $4,000 a year and over, 
it is a tax on the well-to-do only. So far as it goes, the design is 
to correct the unequal distribution of wealth. The income tax is 
popular in the South and West, where the balance of the national 
finances and the strength of the federal Treasury are matters of 
comparative indifference ; the sugar tax (barring the exceptional 
case of Louisiana) is strongly opposed in those regions. This is 
not the place for a consideration of the expediency of the income 
tax by itself. Most of the objections urged against it, as to its 
being socialistic, or unAmerican, or unconstitutional, are absurd. 
Soberly, the question is chiefly whether it is likely to be fully 
or fairly levied and collected ; a question on which, in view of the 
laxity of the details of the act, there may well be room for doubt 
and hesitation, and on which time and experience alone can give 
a certain answer. 

Curiously enough, the outcome of the action of Congress was 
that both of these taxes were retained. It is true that in the bill 
as passed by the House sugar was made free and the domestic 
bounty was abolished. But in the Senate the two Louisiana 
senators were among those whose votes were needed if the tariff 
bill was to pass, and they insisted on some concession to their 
constituents. The administration, anxious for a substantial 
Treasury balance, also brought its influence to bear in favour 
of a sugar duty. Consequently it was inserted by the Senate and 
remains in the act as passed; while the income tax, which in the 
House had been in a manner a substitute for it, was also retained 
in the Senate. 

To the present writer, fiscal considerations and justice to the 
Louisiana planters seem to speak in favour of a duty at a mode- 
rate rate, one cent a pound or thereabouts. The duty might 
have been advantageously imposed for a limited period, say for 
five years, at the end of which time the Treasury would probably 
be able to dispense with the revenue. In fact, the duty imposed 
on raw sugar was made ad valorem, at the rate of 40 per cent. 
This is not so very far from being equivalent to a specific rate of 
1 cent per pound. But the ad valorem form is peculiar; and it 
raises some questions as to the other side of the sugar duty—the 
rate on refined sugar as compared with raw sugar, and the effect 
of the whole sugar schedule on the refining industry. 
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The salient facts as to the sugar refiners and their relations to 
the tariff system are simple. Sugar refining has always had its 
share of the general application of protection, in the form of a 
higher rate of duty on refined sugar than on raw sugar. The 
policy of discriminating in this way in favour of the domestic 
refiners would probably never have been questioned had it not 
been for the development of monopoly conditions in the industry. 
The formation, first of the Sugar Trust, which later grew to be the 
American Sugar Refining Company (still popularly known as the 
Trust), put a new phase on the matter in the public eye.! The 
more ardent free-traders have always contended that protected 
duties encourage the formation of combinations and monopolies. 
It needs no great acquaintance with economic history, and no 
great skill in general reasoning, to show that the tendency to 
combination has deeper causes than tariff legislation, and presents 
problems more difficult and more important than those involved 
in the tariff controversy. But, undoubtedly, it is true that in 
some cases the drift toward monopoly conditions has been pro- 
moted by favouring protective duties. Sugar refining happens to 
be a case of this sort, and, as it also happens, the monopoly is 
familiar to all the world ; while the nature of the article and its 
universal consumption make a tax in favour of the monopoly 
producer particularly odious. 

With all sugar free, whether raw or refined, the American 
refiner would be at some slight disadvantage, since freights would 
amount to a trifle more on the raw sugar imported by him 
than on the less bulky refined sugar which might be imported 
by foreign competitors. But this disadvantage would be insig- 
nificant. Practically, free sugar, as proposed in the tariff bill 
passed by the House, would have left the refining industry to 
stand on its own bottom, neither hampered nor helped by the 
tariff. A level duty, at the same rate on raw sugar and on refined , 
would put the refiners at some real disadvantage. From 100 
pounds of raw sugar something less (95 to 98) of refined sugar 
are obtained, and a level duty would operate distinctly to the 
advantage of the foreign refiner. Hence if a revenue duty were 
imposed on raw sugar, and if it were desired to treat the refiners 
with absolute indifference, a shght additional duty should be put 
on refining. Exactly how great this additional duty should fairly 


1 The language appears to be in process of enrichment by the adoption of a 
new sense for the once non-committal term ‘ trust’; and we may accept popular 
usage, and speak of the Sugar Trust, even though the trustee machinery has been 
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be it is not easy to calculate. The data on which the calcula- 
tion rests must come chiefly from the refiners—that is, from the 
Sugar Trust—and any figures furnished by them must be received 
with caution. But, certainly, a very small difference would suffice 
to prevent refiners from having any ground for complaint. Ifa 
duty of one cent a pound were put upon raw sugar, an additional 
duty of one twentieth of a cent per pound on refined would be 
ample to offset the loss in weight on refined sugar made from the 
dutiable raw sugar, and to prevent any handicap on the domestic 
refiner. 

Naturally, the sugar refiners wanted something more than a 
fair field and no favour. They wanted a continuance of the substan- 
tial favours which the legislature had granted them for generations 
in the past. In the tariff act of 1890, by which raw sugar had 
been admitted free, refined sugar had been subjected to a duty of 
one half a cent per pound. It is probable that the actual business 
of refining is carried on at least as cheaply in the United States 
as in any foreign country, and that without any protection at all 
the sugar-refining industry could maintain itself and the sugar 
monopoly make handsome profits. With a barrier against foreign 
competitors such as the tariff act of 1890 erected, the profits 
were enormous. It was inevitable that the astute millionaires 
who were the active managers in the enterprise should bring all 
possible influence to bear in order to preserve the flow of high 
dividends on diluted stock. 

Under these conflicting influences, the sugar schedule was 
amended at each stage in the passage of the tariff bill through Con- 
gress. In the billas first reported to the House by its committee 
on Ways and Means, raw sugar was left free, and a duty of one 
quarter of a cent was imposed per pound on refined sugar. In 
other words, the largess given to the Trust by the act of 1890 
was to be reduced one half. In the House, however, the feeling 
was in favour of a more radical change ; the provision for a duty 
on refined sugar was struck out, and all sugar,raw and refined, 
was put on the free list, so depriving the trust of all legislative 
favours. The Senate Finance committee amended the sugar 
schedule by imposing specific duties roughly at the rate of 
1 cent per pound on raw sugar, with an additional duty of 
one eighth of 1 cent per pound on refined sugar. The duty 
on raw sugar was inserted partly for revenue, partly to secure 
the votes of the Louisiana senators for the bill. In the Senate 
itself, however, when final action came to be taken, still another 
change was made. The duty on raw sugar was changed 
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from a specific to ad valorem form, and was made 40 per cent. 
Over and above this, the duty of one eighth of 1 cent per 
pound on refined sugar was retained. Still further, a provision 
which had been introduced into the tariff act of 1890 was also 
retained, by which an extra duty of one tenth of a cent per pound 
was imposed on refined sugar coming from countries that gave an 
export bounty. In this form the sugar schedule was passed by 
the Senate, and had finally to be accepted by the House. So it 
stands in the tariff act. 

The outcome was more than satisfactory to the Sugar Trust. 
There was the duty of one eighth of a cent on refined sugar, with 
an extra one tenth of a cent on refined sugar coming from those 
continental countries, especially Germany, which gave an export 
bounty, and whose competition was alone to be seriously dreaded. 
The ad valorem form of the duty on raw sugar was also advan- 
tageous. Ad valorem duties are assessed on the value of the 
imported commodities at the time and place of purchase. Raw 
sugar comes largely from distant countries, or from countries 
with which transportation is not highly organized, as from Java, 
Brazil, Hawaian Islands, Cuba. The value at the place of 
purchase is comparatively less, freight is comparatively high. On 
the other hand, refined sugar would be imported, if at all, only 
from the more advanced European countries. Freight rates are 
low, and the value at the time and place of purchase does not 
differ very greatly from the value at the American ports. 
Virtually, therefore, the ad valorem duty is less heavy on raw 
sugar than on refined, and yields an advantage not easy to 
calculate, yet probably substantial, to the refining monopoly. It 
is certain that it was advocated by the representatives of the 
Trust—in itself no unreasonable ground for suspicion. That the 
change from the specific to the ad valorem form should have been 
made in the Senate, where the general drift of the changes was in 
the opposite direction, is one of the mysteries of the session. The 
ad valorem duty has a certain specious appearance from adjusting 
itself to the varying qualities of raw sugar, and perhaps on that 
ground won the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, whose 
favouring opinion had much to do with its adoption. But the 
general grounds on which spécific duties are preferable to ad 
valorem are here offset by no drawbacks; such objections as 
were noticed a few pages back in regard to specific duties on 
manufactures could hardly be urged against a specific duty on 
sugar. The ad valorem rate is difficult to defend, either on grounds 
of administrative simplicity or of industrial justice. 
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Much was said during the session and after the session of 
influences brought to bear by the Trust on certain senators. An 
investigation held during its course brought out some facts freely 
suspected before and not creditable to our political conditions. It 
was admitted that the Trust had made contributions to the chests 
of both political parties. Contributions of this sort from large 
corporations, to both sides, are unfortunately common enough. 
No bargains are ever made in these cases; but it is expected and 
understood that what is called ‘ fair consideration’ will be given 
to the interests of the obliging donor. It was proved also that 
some senators had speculated in sugar stock. No protest as 
to the absence of any connection between such dealings and 
the legislator’s vote can save them from the taint of dishonour. 
It would appear also that the successful outcome of the embroglio 
for the Trust was promoted by the position of the Louisiana 
senators, who were anxious to secure a duty on raw sugar, 
and entered into some sort of bargain for supporting the higher 
duty on refined sugar in exchange for aid to their own efforts. 

In any case, it is clear that the manipulation by which the 
sugar refiners succeeded in retaining their favours from the tariff, 
was possible only because of the very narrow majority which the 
Democrats had in the Senate. Where one or two votes would 
have sufficed to block the whole measure, the opportunity for 
dishonest or selfish pressure on legislation was easy. It is 
possible to bribe, or convince, or interest a few legislators and 
induce them to throw to the winds party consistency and public 
justice ; but fortunately our conditions are not so corrupt as to 
make it possible to bribe a whole party, or influence a strong 
majority. In the House, where the Democratic majority was 
strong, the manipulation of the sugar duties was impossible. It 
was in the Senate, where a change of one or two votes would have 
meant failure to the whole tariff bill, that the unsavoury result 
was achieved. 

No doubt the strong feeling which the surrender to the 
sugar monopoly aroused rests largely on a blind opposition to 
combinations in general, and to the corporations which are 
supposed, rightly or wrongly, to have a monopoly position. 
Whether or no the tendency to combination is to be welcomed 
or regretted, has not often been soberly considered by the 
American public. The usual assumption is that it is an un- 
questionable evil, to be fought in every way by legislation. That 
disposition which shows itself so markedly among German 
economists, to welcome combinations and consolidations, and to 
No. 16.—vou. Iv 
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use them as instruments of social reform, hardly finds an echo. 
Doubtless the popular instinct here is right. The drift to consoli- 
dation and monopoly presents problems with which a democratic 
community can deal only under great disadvantages. To regulate 
it, to use it, to secure from it the potential benefit, requires a 
degree of nicety and consistency in legislation which our 
American communities could reach only by slow and arduous 
steps. Legislation to check consolidation may be unwise, and 
probably is futile; but legislation directed to encourage it, still 
more legislation to augment the profits of a monopoly, is surely 
of the worst. 

The revulsion against the extreme protective system which 
showed itself in the elections of 1890 and 1892 was probably in 
large degree a consequence of the popular feeling just described. 
Although the essential questions as to protection and free trade 
are comparatively simple, the mode in which the controversy has 
been carried on involves attention to the most remote parts of 
economic theory; and the intricate reasoning which is needed to 
follow the effects of protective duties on all the ramifications of 
international and domestic trade can have but little influence on 
the average citizen. He reasons from few premises, and is 
affected by simple catchwords. The outcry against trusts and 
monopolies, though in fact it describes rather an exception than 
the normal working of protective duties, was probably the most 
effective argument in bringing about the public verdict against 
the McKinley Act. It is a part of the general feeling-of unrest 
as to the power of corporations, the growth of plutocracy, the 
gulf between the few very rich and the masses of comparatively 
poor, which is like a strong under-current beneath the surface 
waves of political excitement, and is destined in future to have a 
larger and larger influence on legislation. 


It is clear that the new tariff act makes no deep-reaching change 
in the character of our tariff legislation. The one exception is 
the removal of the duty on wool. Barring this, we have simply 
a moderation of the protective duties. A slice is taken off here, 
a shaving there; but the essentially protective character remains. 
This would have been the case even had the Wilson bill as 
originally proposed in the House become law. That less 
anxiously conservative measure was of course alleged by its 
opponents to portend ruin to American manufactures and pros- 
tration to American labour. In fact, while it might have affected 


some industries, it would have caused no considerable dis- 
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turbance of industry and no appreciable rearrangement of the 
productive forces of the nation. The act as finally passed is 
even less potent, for good or for evil. As far as it goes, it begins 
a policy of lower duties; but most of the steps in this direction 
are feeble and faltering. 

It is natural that comparison should be made between a 
measure like this, which is declared by one party to be but the 
beginning of further like changes to come, and the measures by 
which England’s tariff system was shorn of every vestige of 
protection. To be sure, it remains to be seen what will be the 
future policy of the United States, and whether it will advance 
further in the direction now taken. If it does, the process of 
reduction in duties probably will much resemble that which 
England went through in the second quarter of this century. 
The change, if made, will be a gradual one, with much regard 
for vested interests, and often more nominal than real. Raw 
materials will first be dealt with, as they were first dealt with by 
Huskisson. The free admission of materials will indeed not 
have, for generations to come, the degree of importance for the 
United States which it had for England. But it is with them 
that the important beginning will be made, and it is probably 
with them that the changes will have the greatest real effect. 
The corn-law struggle will have no counterpart in the United 
States; but this was an episode in English tariff history that stood 
largely apart from the general movement toward lower duties. 
As in England during the first half of the century, and as in this 
American tariff act of 1894, the reductions on manufactures will 
be largely nominal—first to a point where they still suffice to 
ward off foreign competition; perhaps in the end to the stage 
of complete repeal, when the articles are produced as cheaply 
within the country as without, and substantially are not subject 
to foreign competition at all. Protection on manufactures will 
be given up, in the main, only when it is no longer needed. 

Whether the stage of independence will have been reached 
in consequence of the duties, will be as difficult to ascertain with 
certainty in the case of the United States as in that of England. 
No assertion is more common in the United States than that of 
the nursing of manufactures in England by the protective duties 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and no promise is 
more common than that of the eventual growth of our own 
protected industries to the stage at which support will be no 
longer needed. The economic history of England during the 
last three centuries, and that of the United States during the 
RR 2 
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nineteenth century, will need more detailed study than has yet 
been given them before unqualified answers can be given to the 
questions here suggested. But, as the indications are that 
England’s manufacturing supremacy was due to the inventive 
genius of her mechanics, her fortunate natural conditions, and 
to the spirit of freedom in her industrial and political life, so the 
indications are that the growth of manufactures in the United 
States has been due to deeper and more permanent causes than 
tariff legislation. However that may be, it is clear that the 
American country is certain, under any tariff conditions, to be a 
ereat manufacturing community, with great masses of industry 
not protected by duties, or in fact independent of them; and any 
process of reduction will not change the general character of its 
industrial development. 

No doubt there are in the United States, as there were in 
England, industries on which the protective system has more 
substantial effect. The most striking case in England was that 
of the silk manufacture, on which the gradual reduction and 
eventual abolition of the duties had its serious effects. The finer 
grades of textiles in the United States—less perhaps with silks 
than with finer cottons or woollens—present a similar case of real 
dependence on duties. These, we may be sure, will be handled 
gingerly, as they were handled gingerly in the Congress of the 
present year. Consequently a considerable growth of importa- 
tions, and a considerable change in the currents of international 
trade, is likely to appear mainly in those raw materials, 
such as wool, which may tend to flew into the United 
States rather than out of them. Such changes, in the nature 
of the case, must be far less important than they were in the 
case of England. 

One point of resemblance between the change now made in 
the tariff of the United States, and earlier legislation in the direction 
of free trade in England, is obvious: the imposition of an income 
tax side by side with the reduction of the import duties. The 
resemblance is increased by the fact that the income tax was 
designed in both cases to be a temporary measure. The tax 
which Peel reimposed in 1842 was designed as a temporary prop to 
the revenue, while that of the United States act of 1894 is in 
terms limited to a period of five years. But the resemblance in 
essentials is not so great. The American income tax represents 
a feeling of social unrest, and in part some feeling of sectional 
jealousy. With the sugar duty retained as a revenue measure, 
it is difficult to show that the income tax is needed by the 
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Treasury. The limitation to five years is a compromise which 
makes it doubtful whether the new tax will endure, or will 
gradually become, as it has slowly become in England, a 
deliberate instrument for the better social distribution of the 
burden of taxation. 

As to the future of legislation, whether as to a further modera- 
tion of the protective duties in the near future, or the ultimate 
attainment of anything like free trade, or a growing use of direct 
taxes like the income tax as important sources of federal revenue, 
he would be rash who ventured on prediction. The next im- 
portant contest will come in the election of 1896, when a new 
President and a new Congress will again be chosen. The cue of 
the protectionists seems now to be to let well enough alone, to 
accept the tariff as it is, and to protest against another disturb- 
ance of industry by further legislation. It may be that it is 
really best to put an end for a while to the uncertainties of the 
industrial situation ; and the weariness which is inevitable after 
every long struggle may push the tariff issue into the back- 
ground, and leave matters as they are for a long time to come. 
A redundant revenue is likely to appear once more in the course 
of a year or two, and will necessitate some reduction of taxes. 
Whether the income tax will then be dropped, or the sugar duty, 
or some of the protective duties, must depend upon the accidents 
of political fortune, as to which there is now little basis for any 
forecast. 

Apart from the right or wrong, the expediency or inexpe- 
diency of protective duties, it is certainly to be wished that this 
particular question should occupy a less prominent place in the 
minds and in the votes of the American people than it has had 
for the last ten or twenty years. The extent to which the 
prosperity of the community depends on high import duties has 
been ludicrously exaggerated by the protectionists; and the 
benefits which will result from lower duties have been almost as 
much exaggerated on the other side. A satisfactory solution of 
the currency difficulties is of more real importance than the 
modification of the tariff system one way or the other. Even 
more important is the solution of those great social questions 
which move steadily into greater prominence, and must inevit- 
ably command more attention than they have received from 
legislation and from political parties in the past. The problem 
of public ownership or public supervision of the means of trans- 
portation ; the mode in which the great monopoly industries shall 
be dealt with; the questions as to labour, and the legal rights 
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and the actual doings of Jabour organizations; the readjustment of 
taxation by inheritance taxes, or income taxes, or taxes on the 
unearned increment—all these demand more thoughtful attention 
than they have received. The Populist movement, with all its 
absurdities and extravagances, marks the beginning of the grow- 
ing pressure of such problems, and may prove a means of furthering 
their better consideration. At all events, it is certain that issues 
of comparatively minor importance like the tariff will eventually 
be pushed aside by them; and the sooner the best intelligence of 
the country, amongst public men and men of affairs, as well as 
among academic students, is turned in this direction, the sooner 
may we hope for some solution of the really difficult problems 
that will beset the democracies of the twentieth century. 


F. W. Taussia 
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WE now pass to another section of the export trade of our 
rival trading nations, the details of which are shown in Table V. 
This table deals with such returns as are available for comparison 
from countries outside Europe. In the later years it would be 
possible to add some names to the small list here given, just as 
was seen to be possible in the European trade. Even with those 
selected all the required details are not available, but the error 
due to the omission of Egyptian imports from Germany in 1879-81 
will not be serious, and would only slightly modify the record of 
German advance. 

The Chinese returns, which are included by Dr. Giffen, are 
omitted here. They are not very trustworthy for comparative 
purposes, especially owing to changes in the mode of preparing 
them. As, moreover, the imports from the Continent of Europe 
are all included in one sum, for our particular purpose we 
inay pass them by. The United States have made considerable 
advance in this market, while, with a total import trade in- 
creased by more than a quarter in value in pounds sterling in ten 
years, the gold value of the imports from the United Kingdom has 
remained practically stationary. 

It will be seen from this table that though German and 
American trade with the markets here represented is growing even 
more rapidly than our own, it is only to a very small extent at 
the expense of British trade, which has grown at practically the 
same rate as the total imports from all countries into these 
markets. In every case France has distinctly lost ground, though 
exporting a greater value of goods than formerly to these 
countries. 

The next group of markets requiring examination is that re- 
presented in Table VI., the British possessions in various parts 
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of the world, so far as the returns given in the Statistical Abstracts 
enable us to use them for comparison. There are some omissions, 
of which the one to be most regretted is Hong-Kong. The lack 
of returns is the sole reason for these omissions. This table re- 
quires explanation in several details. It will be observed that the 
figures of imports into India are considerably less than those in 
the Statistical Abstracts and other official returns. The reason is 
that I have not considered it sufficient to give these amounts in 
tens of rupees, as I wish to compile a summarised statement in- 
cluding trade of gold- and silver-using countries. I am aware 
that the same degree of reliance cannot be placed on such a 
summary as attaches to the separate items composing it, but that 
is not a sufficient reason for not endeavouring to eliminate the 
most obvious of the defects which prevent the returns in this 
table from being truly comparable. The same remarks apply to 
Mauritius. The rates of conversion used are: For 1879-81 an 
average of twelve rupees to the pound sterling, for 1884-86 the 
rupee averages 1s. 7d., and for 1889-91 an average of fourteen to 
the pound. 

In dealing with the returns of the Australian colonies, I have 
treated the whole of Australia, including Tasmania, as one 
country, so that the inter-colonial trade does not appear in the 
figures given.' I have not considered it desirable to include New 
Zealand in the group, and its trade with Australia therefore 
figures in the table. The effect of this grouping is to diminish 
the figures representing the total imports in the case of Australia 
(and, of course, to correspondingly increase the percentages in 
the same line of the table). 

For the sake of abbreviating the table, certain of the British 
possessions in Africa are grouped together, and also certain of 
those in America. 

It will be at once remarked that in the import trade of her 
colonies Great Britain is naturally first; and that, in general, 
other countries should be nowhere, is not surprising. The only 
exceptions to this rule are afforded by Mauritius, in the trade of 
which France has a considerable share, and our American posses- 
sions, where the United States figures largely, even surpassing 
this country in the Canadian trade, and to a growing extent. 
Canada is thus a unique example of a British Colony, importing 
more from a single foreign country than from the mother-country. 

The colonies which have decreased the proportion of their im- 
ports which they obtain from these islands during the period 


1 Cf. Dr. Giffen in Economic Journat, June 1892. 
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under observation are those possessing the greatest volume of 
trade—India, Australia, Canada, and the Straits Settlements. The 
fall is least in the two first named, which are also considerably 
the most important of all. These fallings-off are, however, 
sufficient to more than counterbalance the increasing degree in 
which our other colonies favour the home market, and produce a 
small decrease in the aggregate percentage of imports purchased 
by British Colonies from the United Kingdom. The extent of 
advance of France, Germany, and the United States is greater 
than can thus be accounted for, however, and would appear to 
indicate some transference of trade from other parts of the world 
to their markets. The true position may be that they have not 
only held the full amount of their old trade, but have obtained a 
greater share of the newly-developing trade than they held of the 
old, while Great Britain, though holding to the full her old 
trade, and obtaining a very large share of the new, has yet not 
obtained quite so large a share of this new trade as she held of 
the old. 

Having thus examined in some detail the changes in the hold 
which each of the four countries which we are comparing has 
on different groups of markets, we may proceed to summarise 
the results obtained thus far. This is effected in Table VIL., 
which adds a further comparison with the period 1874-76. It 
will be observed that, even in proceeding no further back than 
this, we are compelled to omit several important countries from 
the comparison. Even with these omissions the’ aggregate 
value of the imports from the United Kingdom and from France 
was greater in 1874-76 than in 1879-81. 

The mass of imports dealt with in this table is sufticiently 
large, and distributed over a sufficient portion of the world to 
serve as a reliable index of the trade of the world in general. 
Though the percentage of the whole which is purchased from the 
United Kingdom shows an undoubted diminution between 1874-76 
and 1879-81, these changes are well within the limits of trustworth- 
iness of the figures in the subsequent ten years. Such is hardly 
the case in the diminished proportions shown under the heads 
Germany and France. The United States maintains its former 
proportion, which is greater than that for 1874-76. As the total 
of imports here dealt with attains a valuation exceeding 620 
millions sterling at the latest date, it comprises no small part of 
the world’s trade. 

To show the relation between the movements of the 
trade more clearly, the figures have been thrown into the form 
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The volume of the trade included in the above table, as stated in 
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t Uruguay and Japan omitted. 


| 1S74—76, IS79—S1. 
Importing Countries. oa "7 
Ee From From From Rin From From From 
Kingdom. @e?™any. France. U.S.A. Pinodom Germany. France. U.S.A. 
| y " ‘ . ° 14-2 Ae ° 72.) 7 . AF 

4 c . C SD ceccceces « c ) v= - 

European State 81:8 64:1 $ 13-4 ] 71:8 10°8 5 
| South America, Egypt, 

and Japan ...... 8-0 iD 4°4 1 13°0 2*1 51 2-0 
| British Possessions 19% 0-5 é IS8 81:0 0-6 IT | 12:2 
| Aggregate............... | 168°5 65°8 28°3 167°2 4°5 ‘7-6 | 39-7 

Percentage of Total. 37:0 14°4 10°8 6:2 34-1 15°2 9-7 8:1 
1S84—86 1S89—91. 
Importing Countries. Ba a 
iz doivent From From b darraah From From From 
tides Germany. France. U.S.A Raonani Germany. France. U.S.A. 
| European States .. ...... 735 vf Cy | 23° 80:8 70-0 10°4 283 
| South America, Egypt, 

OBE PAPAD) <.66005550000%0 17-7 1-3 3: 24°2 69 75 4-4 
| British Possessions...... 95°8 1-5 15- 106°7 3°3 23 17°7 
|  Aggregate............... | 187-0 75 41:8 | 211-7 80°2 | 50-2 50-4 

Percentage of Total. 34-2 14-2 7 33°9 12-9 8:0 81 
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This table shows the same general tendency to the recovery 
of the relative position which this country held in 1874-76, which 
was brought out in former tables on similar lines. 

[ have considered it advisable, however, for reasons indicated 
earlier, to extend this comparison so as to include Belgium among 
the list of competitors for our trade in the markets of the world. 
This, of course, as pointed out before, involves removing Belgium 
from the list of neutral countries, thus diminishing the gross 
amount of trade dealt with. The result, reduced to the form of 
the preceding table, is given below. 


IX.—RELATIVE STRENGTHS OF RIVALS AND BELGIUM IN NEUTRAL MARKETS. 


Years. Owl Germany. Belgiuin. France. United States. | 
1874-76 54°8 20°6 4:0 12-1 85 
1879-81 | 51:9 21:9 4:9 11°2 10°2 
1884-86 } 52°4 20°6 59 10°5 10°8 
1889-91 53°3 18°6 6°6 9°5 12-0 | 


The relative preponderance of Great Britain in 1874-76 is 
exaggerated here, while the falling-off in the succeeding quin- 
quennium is somewhat less, as is also the subsequent recovery. 
The steady reduction of the French proportion is not modified 
perceptibly, while the steady growth of the American share is 
as manifest as before. Taking Germany and Belgium together, 
the gain of the latter compensates for the loss of the former in 
the interval 1879-81 to 1884-86, but is scarcely sufficient for that 
purpose during the next five years. During the first interval 
shown in the table, both Germany and Belgium gained at the 
expense of the United Kingdom, as also did the United States 
to some extent. 

The trade of each of the four countries—the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, and the United States—with the other three 
remains to be considered. This is shown in the four schedules 
of Table X. which follows. A direct comparison between these 
four schedules is not possible owing to the fact that the purchasing 
countries are not identical in each case. 

We see that this country figures more largely in the German 
import trade at the end than at the beginning of the ten years’ 
interval, failing, however, to maintain the level reached mean- 
while. The opposite is the case in the French and American 
markets. Inasmuch as the French imports from all countries 
have decreased in value, and those of the United States have 
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increased at a considerably less rate than that recorded for 
Germany, the result shows but a small fall on the whole. 
French imports from Germany have fallen off, but not enough to 


The 


(The amounts are given in millions sterling). 














1S7T9—SL. 1884—86. 1S89—91, 
Importing Countries. From United King- | From United King- | From United King- 
dom. dom. dom. 
Aint. Amt. Amt. 
Germany *17°9 12-4 23°5 15.5 30°5 14°8 
RENCE. srecscconece 26°2 13°6 22:4 13-3 23-4 13-0 
United States 34°3 28-1 $1°5 24-1 38°8 23-5 
Pcs incsalncavss 78:4 17-0 774 72 92-7 16°8 
1879—S1. 1S84—Rb. sso 
Importing Countries. I 
From Germany. From Germany. From Germa 
Amt. Amt. Am 
United Kingdom ...... 23°2 59 22°7 6-1 26:7 6:2 
POUAROE a. : toese's saree ses 17-4 9-0 15:0 | 8-9 14°] 78 
United States ......... 9°8 8-0 13-7 | 105 19°3 11°F 
| 
GGL. ccc.cicissen: 50-4 71 14 | 77 60-1 78 
| 
1879—S1. 1S84—S86. 1Ss9—9], 
Importing Countries. 
From France. From France. From | ( 
Amt. Amt. Amt 
United Kingdom ...... 10°] 10°3 36°6 9°9 45-1 10°5 
GONMOAY ..<<icessevss acs *12°5 86 11°4 73 13-0 6:3 
United States ......... 13°2 10°8 13:3 10-2 15°5 9-4 
to ee ee 65°8 10-0 61:3 9-4 73°6 92 
1879—81., 1884—86. 1889—9] 
Importing Countries. 
From United States. | From United States. | From United States. 
Aint. Amt. Amt. 
United Kingdom .... 100°7 25°8 84:8 99:0 | 23-1 
Germany +9:0 62 59 | 186 | 90 
France 26-0 13°5 11:2 14:8 $2 
EME ck cciexscosieen 135°7 18°6 101°9 14°8 132-4 16°3 


* Average of 1880—81. 














+t Average of 1880—81; including British North America. 
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The totals of the Imports with which this table is concerned are as follows :— 


Importing Countries. 187—81. 1884—s6. 1sse—91. 
United Kingdom ...... 390-4 367-4 427°9 
GOLIRDY <2 s0c00ssns0ee *144°6 151°6 205°8 
France acenesagaan 193-2 168°5 180°3 
United States ......... 122-0 130°6 165°2 











* Average of 1880-81. 


check completely the rise in the proportion of their imports 
which her rivals purchase from Germany. 

In the case of imports from France, the United Kingdom 
increases her proportion but slightly, while the other two fall off, 
resulting in an average diminution. 

In the imports from the United States the fall in 1884-86 is 
the most striking feature. Over the ten years, the growth of 
German trade fails to compensate for the decreasing share of 
their whole buyings which Great Britain and France make from 
America. 

For the sake of comparison, the results of Tables VII. and X. 
are thrown together in the following summary. (Table XI.) 

In this table the words Neutral Countries are used to describe 
the final results of Table VII. and the word Rivals for those of 
Table X. 

The results of this summary show more favourably for the 
United Kingdom than for either of the other three. Germany 
maintains her position tolerably well, while France and the 
United States do not succeed in equalling their former pro- 
portions. The lack of comparability between the amounts dealt 
with prevents us from pursuing these conclusions further. 

It may be objected that, apart from the necessary lack of 
exactitude in the figures employed in these computations, there 
is a further reason which might account for the lack, in the 
evidence adduced, of proof that our rivals are taking our trade 
from us, and it is necessary to apply such a test as may be 
possible to discover if this reason does actually underlie the 


results shown, 

Accordingly for this purpose Table XII. has been prepared. 
It shows first the total of imports into each of the countries 
whose competition we have been examining, including the mer- 
chandise imported in transit to other places. Next is shown the 
exports from the same countries, and lastly that portion of these 
exports which has been traced in the preceding tables, but valued 
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this time as imports into the country of their destination. It is 
clear that the figures of the second part of the table, with an 
allowance for freight, form the whole, of which those in the 
third part are the fraction which we have used to show the 
nature of the changes in the whole. 


The point now to be con- 
sidered is whether the part of the export trade of this country 
and its rivals which has not been traced to its destination may 
be assumed to be fairly represented by that which has been thus 


followed. 


It might be argued that, in admitting Britain’s trade 
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with her colonies, an unduly favourable aspect of her trade was 
shown, while in omitting certain countries from the comparison 


we have omitted just those portions of our markets in which we 
are being met by the most disastrous competition of other 


countries. Table XII. may give some clue, even though it cannot 
definitely supply the solution, to this difficulty. 
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It will be seen that while the exports of the five countries 
have increased ten per cent., their imports have increased thirteen 
per cent., on the average, in the ten years’ interval under examina- 
tion. The portion of the export trade which we have used as a 
sample has increased more than sixteen per cent. on the average. 
A larger fraction of the total trade thus appears to be used to 
represent the whole at the end than at the beginning of the interval. 

The distribution of this increase cannot be very exactly 
determined, but the figures of this table would lead us to the 
conclusion that the proportion of the total exports from Great 
Britain and from Belgium which contribute to the trade examined 
in this article is somewhat greater in 1889-91 than in 1879-81. The 
proportion in the case of Germany, France, and the United States 
seems to remain practically unchanged. 

Another point of difference is that while about. two-thirds of 
the export trade of Germany, France, and Belgium is reckoned, 
something like four-fifths’ of the export trade of the United 
Kingdom has come under examination. 

If any definite conclusion can be drawn from the examination 
of such figures as those of Table XII., it is, not that the trade of 
Great Britain has had to seek new markets in order to maintain 
its growth, but that other countries, failing to seriously encroach 
on the mass of our trade in well-secured and accustomed markets, 
have had to develop new lines of trade with fresh countries in 
order to maintain a growth of their export trade comparable with 
the growth of our own. 

Even though a large discount be allowed on the figures used 
in our tables, on account of the necessary want of trustworthiness 
and comparability of the returns, it will still be clear that the bulk 
of our trade is steadily growing, the rate of growth being even 
sufficiently great to outweigh the fall of prices. In addition to 
this, the evidence adducible in proof of a balance of loss of trade 
due to superior competing power on the part of our rivals receives 
absolutely no support from the official returns which furnish us 
with our figures. It still requires to be proved that the competi- 
tion from which our merchants suffer so keenly is an evidence of 
anything more than a change in the classes of goods which other 
countries purchase from us and from the other chief manufactur- 
ing and trading nations of the world; that a loss in one trade has 
not been fully compensated by an equivalent gain in another. 

A. W. FLux 
1 These figures are given as a very rough approximation, rather to indicate the 
proportion between the two than as exact estimates of either. 
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THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL VALUES 


III? 


THE theories stated in two preceding articles are now to be 
sustained by, or maintained against, the authority of the principal 
writers on the subject. They may be divided into two classes, 
(I.) English.and (II.) Continental ; a division almost coincident 
with that between those who have not, and those who have 
employed mathematical methods. 

I. (1) Ricardo.—Foremost in the first class is the founder of 


the theory, 
Quo nihil majus generatur ipso, 
Nec viget quidquam simile aut secundum. 


The incomparable vigour of Ricardo’s chapter on foreign 
trade has not been approached by any of his successors. The 
main propositions of the theory—the principle of comparative 
cost (M‘Culloch’s edition, p. 77), the change in the quanti- 
ties and prices of commodities consequent upon foreign trade 
(p. 73, ef. p. 80 sub finem), the difference in the value of money 
in different countries (p. 79 et sqq.), are stated by Ricardo more 
briefly, and perhaps more clearly, than by J. S. Mill. Mill 
seems to have the advantage only in one respect ; his recognition 
of the case in which an impediment to trade may be beneficial— 
or an improvement prejudicial—to one of the countries. It 
may be observed that the circumstance on which this property 
depends, the demand in the other country being ‘ increased 
in a greater proportion than the cheapness,’ to use Mill’s 
phrase (Pol. Econ. xviii. § 5), did not escape Ricardo (p. 73, 
par. 2). 

The only scruples which the chapter may excite are removed 
by recollecting Ricardo’s peculiar phraseology: the sense in which 
he employs the terms ‘ value,’* and ‘ wages’ or ‘ real wages,’ * and 


1 See Econ. Journal, 1894, March and September. 
2 Cf. Ricardo, Pol: Econ., ch. xx. 3 Cf. Ricardo, p. 82, par. 2. 
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his elliptical use of either capital or labour where we might expect 
both. These explanations apply to the following passages :— 

We should have no greater value if, by the discovery of new markets, we ob- 
tained double the quantity of foreign goods in exchange for a given quantity of ours 
(p. 72). 

The country may have ‘greater skill’ and ‘better machinery’ used in the 
manufacture of exportable commodities; yet ‘the rate of profits will probably differ 
but little’; wages, or the real reward of the labourer, may be the same in both 
p- 81). 

If capital freely flowed towards those countries where it could be most profitably 
employed, there could be no difference in the rate of profit, and no other difference 
in the real or labour price of commodities than the additional quantity of labour re- 
quired to convey them to the various markets where they were to be sold’ (p. 77). 


(2) J. S. Mill.—Mill’s contributions to the subject are con- 
tained in his stupendous chapter on International Values (Pol. 
Econ. Book III. ch. xviii.), the chapters on the Distribu- 
tion of the Precious Metals, and the Competition of different 
Countries in the same Market (ibid. chs. xxi. xxv.) and the sections 
treating of the effects produced on international exchange by duties 
on exports and imports (Book V. ch. iv. § 6), and the Doctrine of 
Protection to Native Industry (Book V. ch. x. § 1); and the corre- 
sponding passages in the Unsettled Questions. 

Mill’s exposition of the general theory is still unsurpassed. 
He presents clearly all the leading features: the distinction 
between international and home trade (Bk. III. ch. 2, last par.), 
the former requiring us to ‘ fall back upon an antecedent! law, 
that of supply and demand (¢bid. ch. xvi. § 1);” the sense of 
‘cost’ in which ‘a country gets a commodity cheaper when 
it obtains a greater quantity of the commodity with the same 
expenditure of labour and capital’ (¢bid. § 9); the peculiarity 
that international values are not ‘in the ratio’ (tbid. and ef. 
ch. xvi. $1) of cost in that sense; but that a variation of cost 
in that sense will be attended with a variation—though not 
in general an equal variation—in international value (Book ITI. 
ch. xviii. $5). The additions and corrections which Mill’s work 
has received will be noticed in the course of the following more 
detailed review. 

Mill begins by considering the establishment of a trade 
between two nations. His classical illustration—the exchange 
of English cloth for German linen—has been much imitated, 
but little improved. The opening of a trade, which is considered 


1 Cf. Book III. ch. xvi. $1. The term ‘anterior’ in this passage, of which Jevons 
complains (Theory, p. 215, 2nd ed.) fits well that conception of the distinction which 
has been adopted in this study (see Part I. par. 1). 
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in the first four sections of the great chapter, being a change of 
the kind which we have designated as simple or continuous! 
does not differ essentially from the facilitation of (an already 
established) trade which is considered in the fifth section. The 
latter case may indeed be regarded as the more general since it 
comprehends both the case in which the facilitation is beneficial 
to both countries, the case to which the opening of trade presum- 
ably belongs,? and also the case in which the facilitation is pre- 
judicial to one party. 

Mill is, I think, the first—indeed almost the only—economist 
who has stated the latter proposition. The statement would 
have been more complete if he had explicitly affirmed the con- 
verse proposition that an impediment to trade may be beneficial 
to one party.® 

It would have been well too if Mill in his chapters on Inter- 
national Values, and on the Competition of Different Countries 
(Book IIT. chs. xviii., xxv.), had treated the cost of production in 
each country not as constant, but as varying with the quantity 
produced—as his successors* have done. The deficiency how- 
ever is partly made up in the chapter on Taxes on Commodities 
(Book V.), where, with special reference to international trade, it 
is pointed out that ‘duties on the produce of land or of mines 
might be so high as to diminish materially the demand for the 
produce, and compel the abandonment of some of the inferior 
qualities of land or mines. Supposing this to be the effect, the 
consumers, both in the country itself and in those. which dealt 
with it, would obtain the produce at smaller cost’ (§ 6).° 

It is a more serious complaint that Mill takes as the measure 
of the advantage which a country derives from trade, the increase 
in the international value of its exports.6 He thus confounds 


1 Ante, pp. 426, 436. 

* The state of null trade, represented by the ‘origin’ at which the supply-and 
demand curves intersect, is in general a position of unstable equilibrium, that is of 
minimum advantage; advantage less for both parties than that which is incident 
to the proximate intersection of the curves, which is in general a position of maximum 
advantage. 

> Ante, p. 429. 

4 E.g. Mangoldt, Fawcett, Bastable. 

5 Compare Ricardo’s theory that ‘by a continued bounty on the exportation of 
corn there would be created a tendency to a permanent rise in the price of corn’ 

M‘Culloch’s edition, p. 188). Compare also the observation made by Mill with 
respect to taxes considered generally, that a tax, by checking the demand for a 
commodity, may prevent what we should now call the law of increasing returns from 
coming into operation (Mill, Book V. ch. 4, § 2, sub finem). 

® Cournot’s objection on this score is serious if Mill is held to mean—what he 
certainly suggests—that England’s share of the total gain is in the ratio of (17 minus 
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‘final’ with integral utility ; ignoring the principle of ‘ consumer's 

rent.’! However, it may be admitted that his definition is 
adequate to the purposes for which it is used. Where he says 
that the whole or none, or more or less, of the advantage will 
accrue to a certain country, it is generally true I think, not only 
in his sense, but in the more correct sense. 

The splendid edifice of theory constructed in the first five 
sections is not improved by the superstructure of later date 
which forms the latter part of the chapter. This second story 
does not carry us much higher. What seems at first sight to be 
an addition will be found, I think, also in the first part ; I mean 
what Cournot calls the ‘reflux’ of capital and labour; the sort 
of change which occurs when Germany has obtained cloth from 
England ‘with only seven-eighths of the labour and capital 
which she previously expended in supplying herself with cloth, 
and may expend the remainder in increasing her own con 
sumption of linen or any other commodity’ (ch. xvill. § & 
first paragraph). But the statement in the original part (§ 5, 
penultimate paragraph) is equally accurate: ‘In the case 
supposed the consumers of Germany have had part of their 
incomes set at liberty by the increased cheapness of linen which 
they may indeed expend in increasing their consumption of 
that article, but which they may likewise expend in othei 
articles.’ (Cf. ibid., last paragraph.) 

In short, I agree with Prof. Bastable? in regarding the super- 
structure as ‘ laborious and confusing.’* The last epithet seems 
15) to (20 minus 15); 20 and 15 (yards of linen in exchange for 10 of cloth) being th« 
limits fixed by the respective costs of production, and 17 the value actually set up. (Se 
ch. xviii. ante-penultimate section, et passim.) But Mill need not, I think, be held 
to that precise statement; and then Cournot’s objection amounts to no more than 
this: that there is a certain asymmetry and inelegance in expressing the share of 
the total gain in terms of the commodity purchased by one of the parties (‘linen’). 

Cournot’s objection is partly directed against the expression of the gain of one 
party as a percentage—e.g. the gain of England as 20 per cent., if before the trade sh: 


obtained 15 of linen, and after the trade 18 for the same quantity of cloth. Has Mill 


employed such a percentage in the passage quoted in the next note ? 

i Cf. Book V. ch. x. $1, par. 5. ‘The amount of national loss is measured by 
the excess of the price at which the commodity is produced over that at which it 
could be imported.’ Cf. Jevons’ Theory, ch. iv., on the gain by exchange. 

2 Internat. Trade, p. 29, note. 

3 The following interpretation of this difficult supplement may be useful. 

We begin by supposing (A) that ‘in both countries any given increase of cheaj- 
ness produces an exactly proportional increase of consumption, or in other words 
that... the [real] cost incurred for the sake of obtaining it is always the same’ 
(sec. 2, par. 2). 

A (1). In the first case considered (Jb., par. 3) England expends in procuring 
linen, whatever its rate of exchange with cloth, the cost of producing a million 
yards of cloth. Before the trade, England obtained a million yards of linen for 
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particularly deserved by a certain passage leading to what I have 
called the second story: where Mill notices the phenomenon of 
multiple equilibrium, and says: ‘It is conceivable that the con- 
ditions might be equally satisfied by every numerical rate which 
could be supposed.’ This statement appears somewhat incon- 
sistent with the conception of an equation which Mill has 


that cost ; after the trade, she will not be induced to undergo a greater cost for any 
amount of linen. The conditions are represented in Fig. 1, where the horizontal 
O X denotes yards of cloth, the perpendicular O Y yards oflinen. The cost of pro- 
ducing cloth and linen in England being the same, the indifference curve of England 
is the line OA making with OX an angle of which the tangent is unity (ante). 
The demand curve indicated by thick lines is a part of the indifference-curve, viz. 
OQ, and a part of the ordinate through M, from Q to infinity ; OM representing 


m 7  Fiygd. 














x 
0 M 


a million yards of cloth. For at the rate of one of linen to one of cloth any point 
on OQ may be a point of equilibrium. At that rate England takes 1,000,000 linen 
in return for the labour-cost by which 1,000,000 cloth are or might be produced ; 
and it is indifferent to England whether she procures that 1,000,000 of linen by pro- 
ducing it all, or by producing any part and obtaining the rest in exchange for cloth, 
or by obtaining the whole in exchange for cloth. Thus OQ is part of the demand- 
curve. At the rate of exchange of more than one of linen to one of cloth England 
is ready to take in return for O M of cloth any amount greater than M Q of linen. 
Thus Qm is the continuation of the demand-curve. By parity OB is the indiffer- 
ence-curve of Germany, ON being = 20M. AlsoOP and Pn form the demand- 
curve of Germany. Accordingly the point of equilibrium is at P, on the indiffer- 
ence-curve of Germany ; which corresponds to Mill’s conclusion. 

A (2). In the next case (Jb., par. 4) ‘the cloth which Germany had heretofore 
required was 800,000 yards only, equivalent at the German cost of production to 
1,600,000 yards of linen.’ This case is represented by Fig. 2 where O N=1,600,000; 
and the demand-curve of Germany is now OS Sn, while the demand-curve of 
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elsewhere (Political Economy, Book IIT. ch. 2, § 3, and review 
of Thornton, Dissertations, iv.) so well applied to the phenomenon 
of Supply and Demand. However, suppose that the intersections 
of the curves are very frequent and close together (as may well 
be when both are inelastic: ante, p. 430, fig. 4, diagram 4), the 
case supposed by Mill virtually, if not theoretically, comes into 
existence. It should be added that Mill has done nothing in 
his later sections to remove that sort of indeterminateness which 
does occur in the actual case of plural, though definite, positions 
of equilibrium—not to speak of that sort of indeterminateness 
England is as before OQ, Qm. These curves intersecting at R, ‘the international 


values will thus be 100 cloth for 160 linen.’ 
A (3). In the next case it is supposed that ‘the million yards of cloth which 


, m Fig. 2. 




















England can make will not satisfy the whole of Germany’s pre-existing demand; that 
demand being (let us suppose) for 1,200,000 yards’ (the case put in the note to sec. 
7, and by reference to that section included under the first head, our A). This case 
is represented by Fig. 3, where ON is twice 1,200,000, and accordingly the German 
demand-curve is OS, Sn; while the English demand-curve is as before OQ, Q m. 
Accordingly the point of intersection being at Q, Germany will purchase a million 
yards of cloth from England for two million of linen, and will lay out the remainder 
of the cost, which by hypothesis is constant, in producing for herself 300,000 yards 
of cloth. 

It may be asked, might not Germany, as she gains no advantage by purchasing 
the million yards of cloth, prefer to produce them herself. The answer to this 
question, which might equally be asked with respect to case 1, is that O, the position 
of null trade, is not a point of stable equilibrium. Suppose for the moment that 
all the 1,200,000 yards of cloth were produced in Germany while the linen consumed 
in England was produced there. It would be for the interest of some of the pro- 
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-which would occur in the case of that neutral equilibrium which 


he imagines. 


ducers in Germany and some of those in England to change the direction of their 
productive forces and exchange German-made linen for English-made cloth on any 


hi 


m 


fig. 3. 
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terms intermediate between one of cloth to one of linen, and one of cloth to two of 
linen. This process would go on up to the point at which England exports 1,000,000 
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yards of cloth ; in exchange for which the Germans will be forced by competition to 
give 2,000,000 yards of linen, just gaining no advantage by the trade. 





Mangoldt’s 
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The chapter on the Distribution of the Precious Metals 
requires no comment. 

In the first section of the Chapter on Competition (Book ITI. 
ch. 25), the lenient judgment which Mill expresses appears to 


explanation of the action of competition in such a case is good. Grundriss, 2nd 
edition, Appendix. 

I subinit that this solution is more correct than that of Mill, who virtually alters 
the data when he supposes a larger supply of cloth than the by hypothesis constant 
1,000,000 yards to be evoked (note to sec. 7). In doing so he abandons the first head 
which we have called A. 

B. We go on now to the class of cases in which the demand is not supposed pro- 
portional to the cheapness (sec. 8). This class may be subdivided into two cases :— 


Y P fig. Zz 

















0 TM . 

(1) where ‘ the proportionality of demand to cheapness holds good in one country, but 
not in the other, (2) where it ‘does not hold good in either country’ (loc. cit. par. 3, 
first sentence). 

B (1). The first case under this head, in which ‘ the demand of England for linen 
is exactly proportional to the cheapness, but that of Germany for cloth, not propor- 
tional,’ is represented by Fig. 4. where the German demand-curve is the line of in- 
difference at least up to the point where it meets a perpendicular through the point 
T, OT = 800,000, as ‘she required 800,000 cloth at a cost equivalent to 1,600,000 
linen’ (loc, cit.). After the point S the demand-curve must leave the straight line 
as it strikes M m at the point R, M R = 1,400,000. 

Another variety of this case is represented by the dotted curve line intersecting 
O M at point R’ M R’=1,700,000 (sec. 8 par. 2). 

The alternative suggested by Mill ‘or else tempt England to part with some of 
the cloth she previously consumed at home’ is not proper to case B (1). 

B (2). This case is represented by two ordinary demand-curves, Fig. 5, which ‘ by 
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imply one at least of the following propositions: (1) The rise of 
a competitor may diminish the value without diminishing the 
quantity of a country’s exports (ibid. last paragraph). (2) A 
diminution in the quantity of exports does no great harm to 
producers. 

The first proposition, I think, cannot be maintained in the 
light of the reasoning in Part II. respecting competition.1 The 
second proposition may perhaps be maintained on certain 
abstract assumptions. But on the concrete supposition that the 
weaker producers? of the exported articles may be driven out of 
their occupation by a fall in price, and may not be able to find an 
equally good occupation elsewhere, the proposition cannot be 
maintained. 

Mill goes on to argue (tbid., §§ 2 and 4) that low wages when 
common to all branches of industry cannot be one of those causes 
which enable one country to undersell another. The argument 
is sound if low wages are understood in the Ricardian sense of a 
small proportion of the joint product; which is Mill’s meaning. 
But the argument is not sound, I think, if low wages are under- 
stood in the sense of low real remuneration received by 
the labourer per unit of produce;* ceteris paribus, and in 
particular not assuming any elevation in the similarly reckoned 
remuneration of the capitalist-employing class—a very natural 
meaning to attach to the term. Mill’s employment in this con- 
nexion of the Ricardian dogma that ‘general low wages do not 
sause low prices, nor high wages high prices within the country 





itself’ is questionable (§ 4, par. 2). The Ricardian assumption 
that the labour-value of money (the efforts and sacrifices required 


to procure a unit of gold) is constant is not very proper to the 


mere accident’ (sec. 8, par 3) may meet on the line O R making with O M an angle of 
which the tangent =1°6 (the ratio of the total cost of linen to that of cloth) at the 
point S, of which the abscissa is O T=900,000 ; ‘if England only wants linen te the 
amount of nine tenths of 1,600,000 (1,440,000), and Germany only 900,000 of cloth’ 
(loc. cit.). 

‘In any other case the equation of international demand would require a 
different adjustment of international values’ the general case—the comprehension 
of which is not much facilitated by the particular suppositions hitherto entertained. 

With reference to the interpretation of these sections of Mill, I ought to repeat 
that I have had the advantage of reading Professor Marshall’s unpublished papers, 
referred to with grateful acknowledgment in my Mathematical Part, ante, p. 443. 

1 Ante, p. 439. 

2 Ante, p. 46. 

3 Wages in this sense is, or is proportional to, wages in the sense in which the 
term is employed by Mill in the classical passage at the end of his chapter on 
Profits (viz., the real remuneration of the labourer per unit of time, loc. cit., par. 2) 
divided by ‘ efficiency’ as defined in that section (viz., the amount of work done per 
unit of time). 
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case of International Trade.! It is quite conceivable, if the 
inhabitants of a country, or a large section of them, are willing 
to do as much for less remuneration, reckoned in commodities, 
that the same efforts and sacrifices will procure less gold in the 
world’s market. Accordingly general prices will fall in that 
country ; and in particular the price of exports; thus the country 
will be able to undersell others where higher wages (in one, and 
not the least natural, sense of the term) prevail. 

In the section on the effects produced on international ex- 
change by duties on exports and imports (Book v. ch. 4) Mill 
employs a principle which was noticed above as omitted in his 
first chapter: the converse of the proposition that an improve- 
ment in the production of exports may be prejudicial to a 
country. For when he concludes (loc. cit.? par. 4) that by an 
export tax in certain cases ‘ England will gain not only the whole 
amount of the duty but more,’ is not this ‘more’ attributable 
to the tax gud impediment? If the tax were intercepted as a 
transit duty, or otherwise,® this plus would still accrue to the 
exporting country. The case considered is that which corresponds 
to Fig. 4 (2) and (4) in our Part II. 

The difference above pointed out between the results of a tax 
on exports and one on imports* may seem not to have altogether 
escaped Mill. For, while in the case of exports the taxing country 
may gain ‘ not only the whole amount of the duty, but more,’ in 
the case of imports we read (fifth of the paragraphs relating to 
imports) ‘ taxes on imports are partly paid by foreigners.’ 

In the following section (People’s Edition, p. 515d) there is a 
little inaccuracy. It is not true that ‘a tax on rare and high- 
priced wines will fall wholly on the growers, or rather on the 
owners of the vineyards.’ If the tax is specific the price will be 
raised by the monopolist. 

In the section on Protectionism some of the expressions in 
the 7th paragraph 
considered in Part I.: that of a country for whose exports there 
is an urgent demand in foreign countries benefiting itself by an 
import tax. 

On the famous passage about ‘infant industries’ I have 


® seem appropriate to the case which I have 


nothing to add to what has been said by Professor Sidgwick as 
to the removal of a barrier, so to speak, blocking the initiation of 


1 Professor J. S. Nicholson, in his masterly article on ‘ Wages’ in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (vol, xxiv., p. 309a), hints at this exception to the Ricardian principle. 

2 There is a misprint in the fifth sentence of this paragraph. For ‘so great’ 
read ‘a greater.’ 

3 Ante, p. 41. 4 Ante, p. 435. 5 Marshall, Principles, v. 13, 4. 

6 People’s Edition, p. 5546. 7 Part I. p. 46, and Part II. p. 435. 
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an industry,! by Professor Marshall as to the possibility of bring- 
ing into play the law of increasing returns,” by an ingeniously 
devised system of Protection, and by other eminent economists, 
in particular Professor Taussig* and General Walker.‘ 

In conclusion I subscribe to the elevated Utilitarianism which 
inspires several passages in this section. I trust that Mill has 
not exaggerated the readiness of the nations to follow an example 
of commercial disinterestedness—as he has elsewhere certainly 
exaggerated their readiness to abandon war. ‘ Wars,’ says the 
sanguine philanthropist, ‘are now usually confined, in almost 
every country, to those distant and outlying possessions at which 
it comes into contact with savages.’®> Perhaps ‘ collective chur- 
lishness’ (Book V. ch. 10, § 1) in commercial relations will die 
as hard as war. 

(3) Cairnes.—Cairnes’ principal contribution to the subject is 
his recognition of the part played by ‘non-competing groups 
within a nation.® Mill indeed had discerned the existence of 
such groups; 7 but he made less use of them than might have 
been expected, even with respect to domestic trade.® 

Cairnes has also restated the fundamental distinction between 
foreign and domestic trade at great length and with added clear- 
ness; but without I think substantially adding to, or taking from 
Mill.’ 

On the nicer points of theory Cairnes falls behind his pre- 
decessor. He does not seem fully to have apprehended the 
effect of an impovement in the production of an exported article. 
In the case of ‘a great improvement . . . in the manufacture of 
woollen goods in England’ he concludes that ‘ English labourers,’ 
so far as they were consumers of foreign goods procured through 
an exchange for woollens, would ‘ obtain those commodities more 
cheaply.’ !° This conclusion is erroneous if ‘ cheapness ’ is defined 
with reference to some fixed standard, such as labour-cost, for it 
has been shown that the effect of an improvement in the pro- 
duction of an export might be to make the terms on which 


1 Pol. Econ., Book III. ch. 5. ° Address to Section F, British Association, 1890. 
3 Tariff History of the United States. 4 Quart. Jour. of Economics, April, 1890, 
5 Book IV. ch. 1, § 2. 
6 Leading Principles, Part ITI. ch. 2, § 1, p. 386. The subject is well treated by 
Prof. Bastable in his Theory of International Trade, ch, 6. 
7 As pointed out by Prof. Marshall in his masterly article on Mill’s Theory of 
Value, Fortnightly Review, 1876. 
8 Compare Prof. Sidgwick, Principles of Political Economy, Book II. ch. 2, § 9. 
See, however, Mill, Book ITI. ch. 4. § 4. 
® Compare Prof. Marshall, loc. cit. swb finem. 
10 Leading Principles, Part III. ch. 2, § 5, pp. 404-7. 
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imports are obtained worse.’ Cairnes’ statements are accurate 
only on the supposition that alteration in the supply of woollen 
goods makes no difference in international value. It is only on 
this interpretation that we can understand his conclusion, ‘the 
wages of English labourers measured in woollen goods would 
rise In proportion as the cost of those goods had fallen’ (p. 407). 
This is true of a small country, whose influence on international 
values may be neglected; but is not true in general. 

On the important practical question what is the effect of low 
wages upon the trade of a country, Cairnes is even more open to 
criticism than Mill. Putting the case of wheat imported into 
Victoria from South Australia or South America, Cairnes argues 
‘inasmuch as a rise or fall in the rate of wages [in Australia] has 
no effect on the comparative quantities of labour required for the 
production of different commodities, it is evident that if the 
received theory be true this circumstance must be incapable of 
altering in any way the course of foreign trade’ (p. 390 top, ef. 
p- 393, par. 2). 

Now, as Cairnes fully perceives that comparative cost does 
not ‘determine,’ but only ‘controls’ value (Leading Principles, 
p. 423), does not fix ‘ 
circle within which they move’ (¢bid. p. 424)—an area corre- 
sponding to that intercepted between O T and O 5, in our Fig. 6 


a point about which values move, but a 


(p. 623) on the abstract supposition of cost of production not 
varying with quantity—it might have occurred to him that, even 
though ‘a fall in the rate of wages has no effect on the com- 
parative quantities of labour required for the production of 
different commodities,’ yet, if the Australian workers became 
disposed to give the same quantity of work in return for less 
commodities, the point of equilibrium might be displaced to a 
position such that the Australian goods would become cheaper on 
the international market. This conclusion does not depend upon 
the imaginary supposition of fixed costs of production.” 

A similar criticism applies to Cairnes’ solution of the follow- 
ing problem: ‘Suppose a fall of wages to take place in some 
say Sheffield cutlery— 

accompanied by a corresponding change over the whole 
field of English industry . . . what would be the effect of this 
on the external trade of England ?’ 


leading branch of English manufacture 





1 Ante p. 429, where it is shown that the effect of the change might be to push 
back the position of equilibrium along the supposed unaltered demand and supply 
curve; that is, to make the gain in respect of utility less for the exporting nation. 

2 As in the case described, ante, p. 46. 
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The answers given to the problem which is presented by 
‘supposing the fall in wages not to extend beyond the group of 
trades in effective competition with the principal industries of 
Sheffield’ (p. 397) seem rather loose from the mathematical point 
of view. Consider for instance the second of the cases dis- 
tinguished on p. 397, ‘the demand of foreign countries for 
Sheffield wares’ not increased in proportion to their increased 
cheapness. The answer that there is no answer—‘ what the 
exact character of this readjustment would be it is impossible 
a& priort to say’—appears to be imaccurate. The case would 
seem to be that which is represented by our ABCDEfGHI 
variety (2) and (4). Accordingly the exporting country will be 
damnified ! by the alteration in the terms of trade. 

The only defence which can be made is that bya fall of wages 
Cairnes means only a diminution in the proportion of the national 
dividend accruing to the wage-earner; not, as it is natural in 
this connection to understand the term, the diminution in the 
absolute amount of commodities which the wage-earner obtains 
per piece.2 But, as already argued with reference to Mill, 
this Ricardian definition, however applicable to the case 
of an isolated country where the labour-cost of money may 
be assumed to be constant, is less inappropriate to a country 
affected by international trade, with respect to which the 
Ricardian proposition, ‘high wages do not make high prices’ 
(invoked by Cairnes, p. 390), is deceptive. Cairnes’ statement 
thus defined no doubt is true; but it is misleading in the absence 
of a more explicit enunciation of that definition. 

It will be understood of course that this criticism of details 
does not touch Cairnes’ main contention against popular fallacies 
on the subject of low wages. The extreme difficulty of our 
science is illustrated by the reflection that not only are first 
appearances and common sense—what Cairnes calls ‘ the com- 





1 It is curious that in his Australian and Sheffield examples Cairnes seems to 
refer principally to that aspect of the problem which may present least practical 
interest, namely, what would be the effect of a lowered rate of wages upon the 
country in which they are lowered, abstracting from competition in foreign trade. 
However, his answer that there is no effect is to be understood as applying to the 
two more practical questions, (1) what would be the effect on a country dealing with 
the one in which the wages are lowered ; e.g. is America prejudiced by the prevalence 
of pauper labour in the countries with which she trades? (2) what would be the 
effect of lowered wages in the country in which they are lowered with respect to 
foreign competition ; e.g. does, or might, England by lowering wages obtain an 
advantage over America in dealing with a third country ? 

2 To interpret ‘wages’ in this connection as day-wages is of course out of the 
question. This sense belongs to the ‘commercial view of the subject’ dissipated 


by Cairnes. 
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mercial view of the subject ’"—altogether wide of the mark, but 
even the corrections of the economist require themselves to be 
corrected. The writer of these criticisms does not flatter himself 


that they form any exception to this rule. 

(4) Professor Sidgwick—The new theory of international 
values which Professor Sidgwick has propounded in his Principles 
of Political Economy, Book Il. chap. 3, appears to be tenable 
upon an assumption which, with respect to modern trade, is 
plausible, namely that the difference in ‘ the aggregate of utilities 
obtainable by similar sacrifices in different localities’ (Ibid. § 3, 
par. 1, 2nd ed.) is not much greater than might be accounted for by 
the cost of transport. If we assume that any greater difference 
in the level of advantage would be annihilated by a flow of 
population (loc. cit.), Professor Sidgwick rightly considers that 
‘an essential part of the reason why a special theoretic treat- 
ment has to be applied to the products of international trade is 
that a double cost of carriage has here to be taken into account ’ 
(Ibid. § 3, par. 2). 

The problem which Professor Sidgwick solves might thus be 
reached, as I understand. First, abstract cost of transport, and 
let it ‘not’ be ‘assumed that labour and capital do not move 
freely between the trading countries.’ This is the case of ordinary 
domestic trade. Now introduce a barrier which it requires a 
certain cost of transport to surmount; Professor Sidgwick applies 
the general theory of international trade to determine how values 
would be affected in this particular case. 

Putting this or some similar construction on Professor 
Sidgwick’s theory, I accept the positive part of it as true, and 
perhaps pertinent to a great part of modern trade. But I am 
unable to accept the negative part of the doctrine, namely that 
Mill’s theory is erroneous, ‘ unless we further suppose that after 
the trade is established, there is no product common to the trading 
countries, a supposition manifestly extravagant’ in the case con- 
sidered (Ibid. § 2, par. 2). 

In directing hostile criticism against Professor Sidgwick I feel 
like a certain attacking party described by Thucydides who, though 
they had the Lacedemonians at a disadvantage in the island of 
Sphacteria, yet were oppressed and cowed—literally enslaved— 
by the prestige of their adversaries.! But, like the Athenians on 
that occasion, I have numbers on my side—not only Mill and all 
his followers with respect to the general issue, but also at the 

1 


‘aveéBavov TH youn SedovAwuevar ws em) Aakedamoviovs’ (Thucyd. Book IV. 


ch. 3, 4). 
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particular point on which Professor Sidgwick takes his stand, 
the case of a common commodity, the weighty support of 
Mangoldt. 

Professor Sidgwick argues in the light of a well-chosen 
example that, if there is a common product, the theory breaks 
down. 

‘For [taking Mill’s case of England exchanging cloth for the wine of Spain] 
let us suppose that there is at least one other commodity—say corn—which is pro- 
duced both in England andin Spain. According to Mill’s general theory of value, dis- 
cussed in the preceding chapter, the relative values of cloth and corn in England 
must be determined by their comparative costs of production; and, again, the 
relative values of wine and corn in Spain must be determined in the same way. 
But if we suppose cost of carriage to be eliminated, there is no reason why the value 
either of wine or cloth should be altered by exportation; hence the values of both 
wine and cloth relatively to corn, and therefore relatively to each other, must be as 
much determined by cost of production as the values of home commodities are’ 
(Principles, Book II, § 2, 2nd edition, p. 207). 

It appears to me that an injudicious line of attack upon this 
theory has been adopted by Professor Bastable! when he dis- 
putes the possibility of there being a product common to both 
countries—cost of transport having been abstracted—except upon 
the supposition that the cost of producing the commodities varies 
with the amount produced. It is quite conceivable that, even on 
the abstract hypothesis of constant costs of production and no 
cost of transport, there should be a common product. It is 
quite legitimate to suppose with Mangoldt,? two countries, I. and 
II. dealing in three commodities, A, B, C ; whereof A is produced 
only in country I., B is produced only in country II., while C is 
produced in both countries—exported from II., and imported into 
I. One might even regard this phenomenon as normal, on the 
plausible hypothesis that there are an indefinite number of 
articles of trade, with every variety of cost of production.® 
Professor Sidgwick therefore is quite justified in regarding the 
absence of the phenomenon as ‘rarely likely to be realized in 
fact.’* It is quite open to him to select this ground on which to 





fight out the issue. 
Joining issue with him on the proposition above quoted— 


the values of both wine and cloth relatively to corn, and therefore relatively 
to each other, must be as much determined by cost of production as the values of 


home commodities are, 


I submit that the word ‘determine’ might here be used in 
one of two senses: either to mean that value varies proportion- 


’ 


1 International Trade, Appendix C. ‘Hermathena, 1889. 
2 See the description of his views below, p 632. 
3 Below, p. 534. 4 Loc, cit. 1st edition, 
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ately to cost; or that value varies with, but not in proportion 
to cost.1. For example, the first sense is to be understood when 
Professor Sidgwick, referring on an earlier page of his book to 
domestic trade, speaks of ‘the Ricardian theory of the deter- 
mination of value by cost of production’ ;? the second sense is 
to be understood when it is observed by the present writer a 
few paragraphs below that ‘the international market is deter- 
minate.’® 

The first sense, according to which the proposition under con- 
sideration contradicts the received theory of international value,* 
might have been expected here. But is is expressly disowned by 
Professor Sidgwick when he says, ‘It does not of course follow 
that the wine and cloth will exchange for each other in propor- 
tion to their respective costs.’ ® 

In the second sense the proposition under consideration does 
not contradict the received theory. For it is part of that theory 
that international values are affected by cost in some way, though 
not in the same simple way as domestic values. For example, 
one of the propositions in the fifth section of Mill’s classical 
chapter is that a change in the cost of production of a commodity 
will in a certain case be attended with a less than proportionate 
change in its international value. The principal object of our 
Parts I. and II. is to ‘determine’ the changes in international 
value which are consequent upon changes in cost of production, 
3 including under cost taxation. In the second sense then the 
| proposition is true; but it does not convict Mill of error. Yet 
this is the sense in which Professor Sidgwick seems to employ 
the proposition. But I hesitate to attribute an ignoratio elenchi 
to the greatest living master of dialectics. 

A more certainly valuable contribution to the subject is made 
in the chapter on Protection; to which our first and second 
parts are indebted.® In this chapter the distinction between the 


1 T have endeavoured to distinguish the two meanings in the article on Exchange 
Value in Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy. The distinction is quite clearly 
indicated by Mill (Pol. Econ., Book III. ch. 18, § 9 and § 5). 

2 Principles, Book II. ch. 2, § 9. 3 Below, p. 622, par. 5. 

4 It may be observed that the supposed product common to both countries, far 
from evidencing the truth of the proposition under consideration—as the turn of Prof. 
Sidgwick’s sentence might suggest—is properly employed by Mangoldt as the very 
type and measure of that difference in the productivity of the two countries from 
which follows the truth of the received theory, the falsity of the proposition in the 
first sense. See the example cited below (p. 632), where the (real) costs of producing 
C, the common product in the respective countries, are in the ratio 3 : 4, 

5 Note to p. 207, second edition, and text of p. 218, first edition. 
6 Ante, pp. 49, 439. 
No. 16.—VOL. Iv. 
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good of one country and of all (§ 1); the proof that a country 
may by an import tax benefit itself in the way of revenue while 
it protects native industries (§ 2), and that a large section of a 
community may be injured by free trade (§ 3) appear especially 
masterly. 

(5) Professor C. F. Bastable.—Professor Bastable’s ‘ attempt 
to restate, in a more complete form, the doctrines of the classical 
English school’! on International trade, has been attended with 
a large measure of success. The classical or Ricardian method ad- 
mits of completion on two opposite sides; two contrasted 
deficiencies may be attributed to it.2. On the one hand, it appears 
not to go to the root of matters. It is as if an astronomer should 
content himself with the proposition, ‘Planets move in ellipses,’ 
without ascending to the first principles of dynamics. Such a one 
might be at a loss when he comes to deal with certain comets. 
On the other hand, the proposition that planets move in ellipses 
might be a useless abstraction in a conceivable cosmos where the 
existence of a disturbing medium caused the theory to lag very 
much behind the fact. 

It appears to me that Professor Bastable’s completion of the 
classical method in the latter direction is quite complete. He has 
fully learnt the lessons of caution which have been taught by his 
great countrymen, Leslie and Ingram. He never forgets that the 
‘hypotheses ’ of economics ‘ are unreal, or at all events incomplete.’ 
He has avoided the more dangerous extreme, the Charybdis of 
over-abstraction. 

But I am not so sure that he has kept clear of Scylla; 
and I shall attempt to indicate some instances in which deduc- 
tion from first principles would lead to conclusions different 
from his. 

It is a little misleading to compare the trade between two 
nations, supposed to be the only two in existence, to the ‘ terms 
of an exchange between isolated individuals.’* The suggestion 
that the terms are indeterminate in the former case in the same 
sense as the latter appears to be theoretically indefensible. The 
usual assumptions being made that there is a large number of 
competing dealers on each side, the rate of exchange is to be 
regarded as determinate in the international market as well as 
in the home market. Accordingly, the analogy of monopoly 


1 International Trade, Preface. 
2 Some of the following sentences are taken from a review of Prof. Bastable’s 
work by the present writer, which appeared in the Academy for May 21, 1887. 
3 International Trade, pp. 14, 40, 41, &c. But see p. 28. 
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and combination should, I think, be sparingly applied to inter- 
national trade. 

The introduction of the idea of monopoly adds difficulty to a 
passage in the chapter on the ‘Theory of International Values,’ 
which in the absence of? mathematical representation I am 
unable to interpret with confidence. The writer appears to sup- 
pose that the part played by utility would be different if, to use 
Mill’s familiar example, the comparative cost of production in 
England were not 10 of cloth to 15 of linen, but 10 of cloth 


& 























Fic. 6. 


to less than 10; e.g., 1 of linen. I cannot regard this distinction 
as essential. In both cases the curve of indifference is represented 
by a straight line, the costs of production being supposed constant. 
Thus OT in the figure, the tangent of TOX being 2, represents 
those states of trade in which Germany would be no better off 
than if there had been no foreign trade; the cost of producing 
linen comparatively with that of producing cloth in Germany 
1 The use of the term monopoly in a sense not involving the attribute indeter- 
minateness is allowable (e.g. International Trade, p. 115, note. Cf. ante, p. 43, par. 
1). It is tenable, too, that transactions between two countries, though determinate, 
are less steady than where these are competing nations. 

2p. 87. 
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being as 10 to 20. Similarly OS in the figure, the tangent of 
SOX being 5, and the cost of the production of linen com- 
paratively with that of cloth in England being as 10 to 1, 
represents those states of trade in which England would be no 
better off than if there were no foreign trade. The determination 
of the point of equilibrium involves what may be called ‘the 
comparative utility of the commodities x and y to the consumers 
in B’ four ‘England’]; in the same sense, I think, whether 
‘B is able to produce y at the amount of 15 per unit of pro- 
ductive power... [15 of linen at the same cost of 10 of 
cloth] or can only win from its own resources a very small 
amount, say 1 y for each unit’ [1 of linen at the same cost as 
10 of cloth]. 

I do not understand the difficulty raised by Cournot! to which 
Professor Bastable makes reply in the passage just referred to in 
quite the same sense as Professor Bastable. Cournot’s difficulty 
is only, I think, that which Professor Bastable considers at his 
p. 44: the difficulty of understanding Mill’s rule for the division 
of the gain by trade. As I have already pointed out,” Cournot 
hits an inaccuracy on a very plausible interpretation of Mill; on 
any interpretation, an inelegancy. I donot understand Professor 
Bastable’s reply at the latter passage* to Cournot. 

The relation of import to export duties is another point with 
respect to which the Ricardian and the mathematical methods 
lead to somewhat different results. The ‘kind of symmetry,’ the 
‘parallelism,’ which Professor Bastable predicates in his paper on 
The Incidents and Effects of Import and Export Duties, is not in 
conformity with the propositions which I have attempted to prove.* 
The symmetry in the action of the two kinds of taxes leads, ac- 
cording to Professor Bastable, to a marked discrepancy in their 
results. For ‘ the essential point of difference is that the export 
duty affects a limited area of production, the import one a limited 
area of consumption ;’* and since, as a matter of fact, the area of 
production is much more frequently limited than the area of con- 
sumption,® ‘it would therefore appear that it is almost impossible 
to tax foreigners by the instrumentality of duties on imports.’ 
This conclusion is at variance with that which has been above 
deduced from first principles. Provided that the area of pro- 

1 Principes de la théorie des richesses, 1863, pp. 344, 345. 
2 Above, p. 609. 
3 International Trade, p. 44, note. 
4 See ante, pp. 434, 435. 
5 Incidents and Effects, p. 4, note. 
8 International Trade, p. 114 and context. 
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duction is limited,! it is not so much matter which instrumentality 
is adopted. 

B. We come now to the category of foreigners, which, as 
already observed, is nearly coincident with that of mathematicians. 

(1) Cournot.—The lesson of caution in dealing with a subject 
and method so difficult is taught by no example more impressively 
than by that of Cournot. This superior intelligence, equipped 
with the most scientific apparatus, seems not only to have slipped 
at several steps, but even to have taken a wholly wrong direc- 
tion. He has not only committed errors in formal reasoning, 
but also has missed general conceptions appropriate to the 
subject. 

Of several paradoxes which occur in that part of the Principes 
Mathématiques which more immediately relates to International 
Trade,” perhaps the first is among the few that are not open to 
suspicion. This is the proposition that, when a communication 
is opened between two markets, previously separated by a barrier, 
the total quantity produced of any commodity which now begins 
to be exported from one market and imported to the other will 
not necessarily be increased. For if a flow sets in from market A 
to market B, the production of the commodity in A must be 
increased, and its price in that market heightened—the law of 
decreasing returns prevailing; while in B the price will be 
lowered, and the quantity produced in that country will be di- 
minished. The increase of the production in A may not com- 
pensate the decrease in B; when the demand in A is very 
inelastic, and the rise in the cost of production with the amount 
produced very steep, while the contrary properties are true of B 
(Art. 68). 

A similar proposition is true of the total value of the product 
(Art. 69). 

The conditions under wiih these propositions are true are 
well expressed by Cournot’s symbols, in which 0,(p) = the 
amount offered by the producers in A at the price p, and F,(p) 
means the amount demanded by the consumers in A ; with similar 
interpretations of 0,(p), F,(p). Thus, before the communication, 


(pa) = Fa(pa) 3 
pa being the price of the article in the market A; and, after the 
communication, if the commodity is exported from A to B, e being 
1 Ante, p. 46. 


* Recherches sur les Principes Mathématiques de la théorie des richesses (1838), 
ch, x. xi. xii. 
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the expense of transportation per unit of commodity, and the 
price in A being changed from p, to p, + 6, we have 






0,(p, + 8) + OQ¢(—pa + 6 + ©) 
— F, (pa + 8) = F (Pa = 5 = Ie €) 




































(Arts. 67 and 68.) } ; 

We have now to enquire whether the quantity denoted by 
either member of this equation is greater than the corresponding 
quantity before the communication was opened; whether the 
following inequality holds: 


F 
F,(p. + 6) + Fi (p, + 6 + ©) ] 
>F, (pa) = 0 F, (pp). I 


Cournot answers this question in the negatiye by showing that 
the inequality does not hold in a particular case: namely, when 
the original prices, pa p,, differ from each other, and also from the 
new price in A, by only a small quantity, in which case also the 
cost of transport, e, must be small, since otherwise exportation 
from A to B would not take place on the removal of the barrier. 
This reasoning, or that which is based on another particular 
assumption, viz. 6 and p, — (pa + ¢€) small (Art. 68, last par.), is 
quite correct. But the assumption that e should be small leads to 
an erroneous conclusion in a subsequent problem: to determine 
the effect of a tax on exports or imports (Art. 70). 

If p is the price of the article in the exporting country before 
the imposition of the tax u, and p + 6 the price after the tax, we 
have, before the tax, 0p) + O(p + «) = Fa(p) + Fy(—p + ).? 
And after the tax u per unit of commodity has been imposed, we 
have 








76. 


O.(p + 6) + Op + §+€+4+ u) . 
= Fi(p +6) + Fipt+éot+e+t uv). 





Cournot now proceeds to draw conclusions from the last 
equation by expanding and neglecting the powers, not only of 6 
and u, but also e, above the first power. I submit that Cournot’s 


1 For p, +6 being the price of the commodity in A, and accordingly the (net) 
price which the producers in A obtain (not only for that portion of the product 
which they sell in A, but also) for that portion of their product which they sell in 
B at a price heightened by the cost of transport e, the quantity offered by the pro- 
ducers resident in A at the (net) price p, + 5, together with the quantity offered by 
the residents in B at the price p, + 6 + ¢, is equal to the quantity demanded by 
the residents in A at the price p, + 5, together with the quantity demanded by the 
residents in B at the price p, +5 +e. 

2 Compare the last note. 
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procedure is inelegant and leads him to an erroneous conclusion. 
The simpler procedure is first to treat 6 and u only as small, 6 
being the dependent, u the independent variable. Thus, 


6(0',(p) + O'(p + €) — F’.(p) — Fi (p + ©) ) 
= —-u(O'*/(p+e) — Fi(p+e ). / 


If now e be small, we may expand both sides of this equation in 
powers of e, and neglect terms involving powers of € above the 
tirst, or rather neglect ¢€ altogether. Whether e be small or not, 
it follows—the law of diminishing returns, as well as that of 
diminishing utility, prevailing—-that 6 is negative, and less than 
u; or that the price falls in the exporting country and rises in the 
importing one, contrary to the statement of Cournot (§ 21, par. 1). 

[ am confirmed in this view by Mr. A. Berry and Mr. C. P. 
Sanger, who have independently made a similar correction. Mr. 
Berry writes to me of the corrected reasoning: ‘This may be 
confirmed by the fact a priori evident that the disturbance of 
price, 8, must vanish when the tax itself, u, vanishes. This is 
the case in our equation, not in Cournot’s.’ 

It is certainly curious to find a wrong belief as to a matter 
of fact in business resulting from a slip in mathematical analysis ! 

Mr. Berry has pointed out to me another slip in Art. 90, 
pp. 1838, 184. There a certain advantage which the author 
ascribes to domestic as compared with foreign trade does not 
follow from his own premises. 

To this I have to add that those premises are very doubtful. 
I allude to the theory of ‘real’ as distinguished from ‘ nominal ’ 
revenue. ‘To collate here all the passages in all Cournot’s versions 
which bear on this distinction would occupy too much space. It 
must suffice to submit as the result of such an examination very 
carefully performed the opinion that, while Cournot’s ‘ nominal 
revenue’ is much the same as what would now be called the money 
measure of national wealth, his ‘ real revenue’ signifies, if indeed it 
is significant, such a measure as that which Mr. Giffen, Mr. 
Bourne, and others have employed in determining the growth of 
the quantity of a nation’s ‘capital,’ or foreign trade. Such a 
measure is obtained by multiplying the quantities of each com- 
modity at the two compared epochs by its price at one of them, 
the same price being combined with the two quantities, the one 
at the initial and the one at the final epoch. Consistently with 
this view Cournot says that if the price of a commodity rises 
from p, to p,, corresponding to a diminution of the quantity from 
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D, to D,, whereas the variation of the nominal revenue is 
Dp. — D,p,, the loss in real revenue is (D, — D,)p.. 

I do not indeed pretend to follow the double route by which 
Cournot, winding his way through additions and subtractions of 
producers ‘and consumers’ gain and loss,! reaches this conclusion 
(Principes Mathématiques, ch. xi., and corresponding passages in 
the Principes of 1863 and the Revue Sommaire). Nor can I ex- 
plain why, upon the interpretation of real revenue here suggested, 
the loss due to a rise of price should be formulated as (D, — D,), 
multiplied by p, rather than p,; except so far as in the method in 
question there must be always something arbitrary in the selection 
of the price to be operated with. 

However the conception of ‘ real revenue’ may be interpreted, 
it does not seem appropriate to the problems in hand. According 
to Cournot the real revenue of a country is diminished by the 
admission of an additional import through the removal of a 
restriction on trade. The capital objection to this conclusion is 
that no account is taken of that sort of advantage coming from 
cheapness which we should now describe as Consumer's Rent. 
Cournot explicitly makes abstraction of this advantage. He says 
of it— 

Dans ]’évaluation de l’accroissement réel du revenu social, causé par la baisse de 
prix, on ne tient pas compte de l’avantage qui consiste, pour les nouveaux con- 
sommateurs de la denrée, a faire un emploi plus a leur gofit d’une portion de leurs 
revenus ; parce que cet avantage n’est pas numériquement appréciable.’ (Art 81.) 


Of the corresponding loss he says :— 


‘Tl s’agit ici d’un de ces rapports d’ordre, et non pas de grandeur, que les nom- 
bres peuvent bien indiquer, mais non pas mesurer . . . nos considérations ne portent 
que sur les choses mesurables. (Art. 77.) 

Ce dommage n’est pas mesurable et n’affecte pas directement la richesse nation- 
ale, dans l’acception commerciale et mathématique de ce mot.’ (Art. 88.) 


? Prof. Seligman seems to follow Cournot without hesitation. He puts the follow- 
ing case (Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, p. 153): ‘Suppose that the price of 
the commodity was originally $10, at which price 10,000 pieces were sold. Now a 
tax of $2 is imposed, all of which is shifted to the consumer. At the new price, 
however, only 8,000 pieces will be sold.’ Manipulating the producers’ and con- 
sumers’ loss in Cournot’s fashion, Prof. Seligman reaches the conclusion that ‘ the 
diminution in the real revenue = $20,000.’ 

As it seems to me, the essential fact is that there has been a diminution of the 
national wealth to the extent of 2,000 pieces of the taxed commodity. It is arbitrary 
whether we multiply this 2,000 by 10, the old price, or 12, the new price, with a 
view of ascertaining (after the manner of Mr. Giffen) the variation in the total 
quantity of national wealth, provided that, in dealing with other items of national 
wealth at the two periods, we employ the corresponding prices—either the old 
prices or the new. Perhaps the best price to operate with would be a mean of the 
old and new price, in the case before us $11. 
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Real revenue being thus defined, the proposition that it is 
diminished by the liberation of trade may be true, but is not 
important; as Bertrand urges in an interesting criticism on 
mathematical economists.! 

Another objection to Cournot’s proposition raised by Prof. 
3astable is that it uses money as a measure; whereas the value 
of money is altered by an alteration in the terms of international 
trade. It is tenable, however, that Cournot means to restrict his 
theory to small disturbances of trade, the effect of which on the 
level of money may be neglected. As far as this objection goes, 
his reasoning may be as valid as Prof. Marshall’s application of 
Consumer’s Rent,? or Messrs. Auspitz and Lieben’s reasoning as 
to the effects of a tax or bounty.* 

Another objection to Cournot’s reasoning is that he does not 
take account of the productive factors which, being displaced by 
the importation of a commodity which had been produced at home, 
are turned to the production of some other commodity. Cournot 
himself has stated this objection, and endeavoured to meet it 
(Arts. 93 and 86); but I do not feel certain that on this point he 
gets the better of Hagen, to whom we now proceed. 

(2) Hagen.A—The mathematical method is not wielded by 
Hagen more powerfully in defence of Free Trade than by 
Cournot against 1t. Hagen constructs an ‘ exportation-formula ’ 
to represent the gain (or loss) resulting to the national income 
from a new export (p. 11). This gain consists of three parts : 
(1) the addition to profits consequent upon the additional pro- 
duction of the exported article; (2) the loss of profits consequent 
upon the transference of productive factors from other industries 
to the production of the exported article; (3) the loss to con- 
sumers consequent upon the rise of price. This formula appears 
open to three serious objections: (a) It is assumed that profits 
in different industries at the same time are a fixed proportion of 
the expenses of production. This Ricardian assumption may 
perhaps pass. But not so (d) the ultra-Ricardian neglect of all 
interests but those of the capitalist; no account being taken, as I 
understand, of the effect of the supposed change upon wages 
and rent. Lastly (c), the effect on the consumers’ interest is not 


1 Journal des Savants, 1883. 

* See Economic JOURNAL, vol. iv, p. 156. Cf. Giornale degli Economisti, September 
1894, ‘Sulla Consumers’ Rent.’ 

® Cf. below, p. 638. ° 

4 Die Nothwendigkeit der Handelsfretheit fiir das Nationaleinkommen Mathe- 
matisch nachgeweisen, Von Karl Heinrich Hagen, Kénigsberg, 1844. See article 
on Hagen in Palgrave’s Dictionary. 
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rightly formulated. The price being raised from P to P + p,, 
and the amount consumed being diminished from D to D—d, 
Hagen puts for the loss of the consumers p (D—d). If he had 
added $ p x d, this would have been an intelligible measure of 
the loss of consumers’ rent; being, in fact, the expression 
which Dupuit—with as much accuracy perhaps as the subject 
admits of—has put for what is now called consumers’ rent.’ 

From this formula Hagen concludes that export trade may or 
may not be disadvantageous (p. 14). By parity of reasoning he 
finds that importation must always be advantageous (p. 16). <A 
small bounty may be attended with a slight gain. It may be 
questioned whether, in view of the unsoundness of the premises, 
any value attaches to these deductions. 

In conclusion, Hagen joins issue with Cournot on two points 
corresponding to the second and third term of Hagen’s exporta- 
tion-formula (above). On the question whether the productive 
factors which are displaced by exportation or importation should 
be taken into account, Hagen seems to have the better of Cour- 
not.2, In the matter of consumers’ rent it is not easy to say 
which is most in the wrong, Cournot who ignores, or Hagen who 


falsifies the theory. Indeed, a similar difficulty affects the com- 
parison between the two authors’ whole treatment of International 


Trade. 


(3) Mangoldt.*—This author leads up to the subject of Inter- 
national Trade by some sections on Exchange (§§ 62—74, Ist 
edition), in which he represents Demand and Supply by curves 
very similar to those which are now in vogue. In virtue of these 
constructions Mangoldt, writing without reference to his prede- 
cessors, Cournot, Dupuit, and Gossen, may claim to be one 
of the independent discoverers of the mathematical theory of 
Demand and Supply. 

In his Appendix (Anmerkung) On the Equation of Interna- 
tional Trade Mangoldt begins by following Mill’s supplementary 
sections,‘ dividing the subject according as the demand for a 
commodity is, or is not, inversely proportional to its price. Under 
the first head Mangoldt considers first the case of two variables, 
and deduces conclusions substantially identical with those of 
Mill, in usefully varied language. Mangoldt then goes on to the 

1 See article on Dupuit in Palgrave’s Dictionary. 

2 Cournot has replied in his Principes of 1863, Art. 185. Hagen speaks of review- 
ing Cournot’s work as a whole. Does such a review exist ? 

3 Grundriss der Volkswirthschaftslehre, 1st edition, 1863. 2nd edition (posthu- 
mous, edited by F. Kleinwichter), 1871. 
4 Above, p 609 note. 
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case of three or more variables. He discerns the general propo- 
sition that—cost of production being supposed constant irrespec- 
tive of quantity, and abstraction being made of cost of transport 
—if trade is opened between two countries, the commodities 
previously produced in both countries will now fall into two 
groups, each produced altogether in one country; the 
rate of exchange between the members of each group 
inter sé corresponding to the cost of production of each 
commodity (in the country in which it continues to be 
produced), and the relation between the two groups 
being determined by the rate of exchange between the  e- 
produce of a unit of productive force in one country and 
that of a similarly defined unit in the other country.! a 
This simple truth Mangoldt complicates by positing a 


commodity as it were intermediate between the two % 
groups, which may serve as a measure whereby to ascer- 
tain from which of the countries any particular com- 

‘ 


modity will be exported. 

The following construction of our own seems to give 
the substance of Mangoldt’s expositions ; it being under- 
stood that the substance, as the metaphysicians say, is 4. 
not a copy of its manifestations. Let us figure the 
relation between the costs of production of the set of 
commodities in Country No. I. by a series of points 
a, b, c, &e., on a right line, any one of whichais obtained * 
by measuring from a fixed origin o, a distance equal 
to the logarithm of the number of units of productive 
force which go to the production of a unit of that com- 
modity in Country No. I. Let the natural values of 
the commodities in Country No. II. be similarly de- 
signated by the points a’, b’, c’, &c., measured from 
o'; o being taken so that oo’ is the logarithm of Fic. 7. 
the number of units of productive force in Country 
No. II. of which the produce is equivalent in the international 
market to the produce of a unit of productive force in Country 


Lg 





= ete 
No. I. (log. v, or log. 7 im our notation”). It appears at once 


from the figure that, when trade has been established, it is 
cheaper for Country No. I. to import a’, b’, and c’ than to 
produce them; and to produce d and e than to export them. 

The measure or standard which Mangoldt desiderates 
would be afforded by the commodity, if the distance between c 


1 The v of our formula ante. 2 Ante, p. 441. 
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and c’ vanished. That commodity would be on the line between 
imports and exports ; and it would in general be partly produced 
and partly imported by one and the same country. Mangoldt 
illustrates this conception by the following example. Let the 
costs of production of the three commodities A, B,C be in the 
first country 2, 3, 4 respectively, and in the second country 4, 
2, 3 respectively, as shown in the annexed scheme. 


B C 
3 4 
2 3 


And let the amounts demanded by each Country before the 
opening of the trade be as follows :— 


A B C 
1,000 800 600 
a. 500 750 600 


Then by hypothesis (according to the definition of the first 
class of cases?) country No. I. lays out a constant cost of 
1,000 x 2—2,000 units of her productive force—in procuring 
commodity A for her own consumption, 800 on B; and so on. 
Employing this datum, by a tentative process, Mangoldt reaches 
the conclusion that A will be produced in No. I. only, B will be 
produced in No. II. only, C will be produced both in No. I. and 
No. II. Of A there will be produced in No. I. for her own con- 
sumption 1,000, for export 13334. Of B there will be produced 
in No. II. 750 for her own consumption, 900 for export. Of C 
there will be produced in No. I. 5334 for her own consumption, 
and there will be imported 66%; and in No. II. there will be pro- 
duced 600 for her own consumption, and there will be exported 
66%. The new values are :— 


se ees Bs a eS 


Here C occupies an intermediate position between exports and 
mports, as may be verified by remarking that, after the trade has 
been set up, neither country can gain by either exporting or im- 
porting C. For it costs 4 units of productive force in No. I., and 3 
in No. II.; and the produce of 4 units of No. I. is equivalent on 
the international market to the produce of 3 units of No. ILI., as 
appears from the fact that after the trade has been opened, A and 


1 Above p. 630, and cf. p. 609 note. 
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B, each the product of two units in the country in which it 
continues to be produced, are valued at 2 and 2% respectively, or 
in other words exchange at the rate of 8A for 6B. 

This theory brings into view an incident which is apt to be 
masked as long as we confine ourselves to the case of two com- 
modities, the classical ‘ cloth’ and ‘ linen ’—namely, that it is not 
in general possible to determine a priori, from a mere observa- 
tion of the costs of production in the respective countries before 
the opening of the trade, which commodities will be imported 
and which produced at home. ‘Comparative cost’ cannot be 
ascertained by simply comparing the costs of different articles in 
the two countries. Thus if o’ in the figure be pushed up a little, 
the distances o’ a’, 0’ b’, &c., being preserved constant, C will 
become an export (from country No. I.) instead of an import. 
But the position of o’ depends not only on the cost of production in 
each country, but also on the law of demand in each country for 
the different commodities. 

This incident is illustrated by one of Mangoldt’s examples, in 
which the costs of production of five commodities in the two 
countries before the trade may be thus represented (p. 218)— 


A B C D EK 
Lo (| 6 8 5 
P.. -5 9 3 7 4 


Upon a certain hypothesis as to the amount of each 
commodity demanded by each country (it being recollected that 
the real cost laid out on each article by each country is supposed 
to be constant), it is found that A and B are produced only by 
No. I., C and E only by No. IV., while D—“ the measure of the 
relative productivity of the two countries ’’—is produced in both. 
But if the quantities demanded were different, D would be 
produced only in No. I. (pp. 220-222). From the examples in 
the textbooks it might have been supposed that D would 
necessarily have been exported from the second country, and E 
from the first; since thus the second country could get its E 
cheaper—namely, at a rate less than + D for one of E; and the first 
country could get its D cheaper—namely, at a rate less than 2 E for 
one of D. But the truth is that in general no conclusion of 
the kind can be drawn pending the determination of the relation 
on the international market between the productive powers of 
the two countries, the ratio which we have designated as v. It 
is as the material embodiment of this relation between quantities of 
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labour and sacrifice that Mangoldt’s conception of a standard 
commodity is significant. 

But an actual commodity subserving this purpose is not 
always to be found, as appears from the example which we have 
just cited, and as Mangoldt himself has pointed out. It may 
be observed that an actual standard would be forthcoming on 
one hypothesis—namely, that the volume of trade is split up into 
an indefinitely large number of items with every variety of cost 
of production; but in this case the standard commodity, 
though existent in fact, would probably be insignificant in 
magnitude. 

The results of the abstract problem with which the investi- 
gation started are summed up at p. 223 in a set of italicised 
propositions, which may be read with assent and instruction. 
The first alone excites some scruple :— 


‘There come first into international trade those commodities of which the costs 
of production compared with the costs of production of other commodities in the 
same land differ most widely from each other, then those for which the difference is 


next greatest.’ 


At first sight there seems to be contained here a statement 
as to the path or process by which the position of equilibrium is 
reached ; whereas the equations of exchange enable us at best 
to determine the final position, not the steps by which it is 
reached. What Jevons called the ‘ Mechanics of Industry’ is 
statical, not dynamical.’ It appears, however, from the context 
that the author is aware of this characteristic.2 The assertion 
which he makes in the proposition cited relates only to the first 
step—not to the intermediate path—towards equilibrium ; and 
the affirmation that the first step taken will be the most 
advantageous one to both parties is tenable. 

The simplest case having been discussed, Mangoldt proceeds 
to restore certain attributes which he began by abstracting. 

First let us no longer suppose the quantity demanded to be in 
inverse proportion to the labour-cost, but to vary with the rate of 
exchange between exports and imports, according to some more 
complicated law. The law which Mangoldt specially affects is 
such that when the rate of exchange or ‘ price,’ P, is changed to 
Pm, m being any factor, the quantity demanded, N, becomes 


1 T have had occasion to defend this view against Professor Walras in the Revue 
d’ Economie Politique for January 1891. 

2 «Die Art und Weise wie sich der process der Vertauschung der Production 
volizeiht ist an sich gleichgiiltig’ (p. 213), [das] ‘das Endergebniss immer das 
nimliche bleiben wird’ (p. 216, last par.) 
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lw , F : ; 
yr x — N; where r is an improper fraction, in cases instanced by 
m 


the author, }3 and $.1. Employing this conception, Mangoldt 
enunciates that condition of equilibrium which would now be 
described as the intersection of two curves. 

He then goes on to consider the phenomenon which would 
now be described as the multiple intersection of demand and 
supply curves (pp. 228, 229,and cf. § 68). His views on this 
curious subject are very interesting. He thinks that in general 
of several possible positions of equilibrium that one tends to 
be realised which is most favourable to the more active of the 
two nations. But there are stated some probabilities on the other 
side, which seem not very easy to apprehend (p. 229). It may 
be observed that Mangoldt, like Mill,” supposes neutral equilibrium 
—the coincidence of the two curves as we may say—to be 
possible. 

So far the cost of production has been assumed to be con- 
stant, whatever the amount produced. Mangoldt next supposes 
(p. 232) the relation between cost and quantity which is now 
called the law of diminishing returns to prevail, and illustrates 
the general theory by a particular example, which is rendered 
more workable by resorting to the simple law of demand at first 
assumed—namely, that the quantity demanded is in inverse ratio 
to the cost. 

Finally, the cost of transport is taken into consideration 
(p. 233). Mangoldt propounds the remarkable theory that upon 
a certain hypothesis the carrying trade between two countries 
tends to fall to that one which has the smaller absolute produc- 
tivity (p. 235). The distinction between the ‘ active ’ and ‘ passive ’ 
nation which we have already met with in connection with 
plural equilibrium here recurs (p. 240). Mangoldt illustrates his 
theories more suo by laborious examples. He sums up the section 
on cost of transport in a series of propositions, among which the 
following—very freely paraphrased—seem the most remarkable. 

(1) The carrying trade between two nations tends to fall into 


1 As I understand, if (as in Cournot’s demand curve) x be the price and y the 
, : r 
corresponding quantity demanded, = f (x); we have f(m x)= = £ (x). 
In the particular case where the law applies only to small changes of x, put 
dy 


= y—ary. 
dx : . 


m=(1+a),asmall, Whencey+a 


1 dy Nae 
vax =" y = Ce 


2 Above, p. 610. 
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the hands of one, a tendency counteracted by what, with 
reference to abstract theory, may be described as accidental 
circumstances. 

(2) The carrying trade tends to fall into the hands of that 
nation the volume and weight of whose exports are greatest. 

(3) An improvement in productivity tends to deprive a country 
of a share in the carrying trade. 

(4) Improvements in means of production redound in general, 
and in the abstract, to the good of the importing people only. 

These propositions appear to be, not indeed incorrect—as 
defined and qualified in the context—yet unimportant. Con- 
sidering, however, the solidity of the rest of Mangoldt’s work, it 
may well be that one specially interested in the problem of the 
apportionment of the carrying trade would discern more in this 
last section than the present writer, after taking a reasonable 
amount of trouble, has been able to find. 

(4) Auspitz and Lieben.—In that portion of the Théorie des 
Preises which treats of international trade, the subject is en- 
riched with important propositions and embellished with splendid 
illustrations. Perhaps the most valuable result due to the authors 
is the general geometrical proof that a nation may benefit itself in 
certain cases by an import or export tax. The construction by 
the aid of which they have discerned this theorem more clearly 
than their predecessors! is much the same as that which has been 
employed in the earlier pages of our mathematical part: down to 
the introduction of complicated curves corresponding to organic 
changes in trade.2. But there is one important difference between 
even our simpler constructions and theirs: that theirs are re- 
stricted to a small part, ours are applicable to the whole volume of 
trade. Their abscissa represents a real article, one out ‘of the many 
items in international trade; their ordinate represents money, 
the marginal utility of which is properly considered as not 
varying with the amount consumed of a single article. Each of 
our co-ordinates on the contrary represents not so much actual 
commodities or money, as an ideal article typical of the total 
volume of trade; used to suggest conclusions which may be 
verified by the algebraic analysis proper to the real case of 
numerous exports or imports.’ Accordingly their supply- or 
offer- curve is never inelastic in our sense of the term; it 
continually ascends like the curve O E in the annexed figure; 
since, if money have a constant utility-value, for a higher price 


1 Théorie des Preises, fig. 74. 2 Ante, pp. 426-435. 
3 Ante, pp. 424, 442. + Ante, pp. 428, 429. 
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more (or not less) of a product (subject to the law of decreasing 
returns) will continually be offered. For a converse reason our 
curve may curl round like the dotted line in the figure. In short, 
the varieties of curve marked as (3) and (4) in the fourth figure of 
our Mathematical Part,! do not occur in their scheme. Accord- 
ingly they are not conducted to a certain proposition which we 
have typified by the statement that, if Europe had an urgent 
demand for the produce of the United States, it might be for the 
interest of the United States to put an import tax on the produce 


Y s” 


= am ae 








Fic. 8. 


of Europe. Now as long as we consider the supply curve for 
European articles as of the form O E, an import tax thereon can- 
not come to much, as the authors observe (Theorie des Preises, 
p. 417). The curling round of the curve is required to express 
the urgency of the European demand for American produce. 
While we consider the supply curves of particular articles of 
the form OE, we do not get beyond the effect which we have 
likened to the buffer of a railway carriage being pushed back ;? to 
contemplate the movement imparted to the whole train, we 
1 Ante, p. 430. 2 Ante, p. 46. 
No. 16.—voL. Iv UU 
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require a construction such as that which has been employed 


by us. 

Another difference between our and their constructions is that 
they seem to confine themselves to the simpler species of curve 
which we have called primary (ante, p. 430). With reference to 
the law of supply and demand thus conceived, they rightly 
argue that a bounty can never be beneficial to the community 
as a whole (Theorie, p. 425). They miss Professor Marshall’s 
conclusion that a bounty attended with what we have called 
organic changes, bringing the law of increasing returns into play, 
may be beneficial. 

I trust that this third and concluding part of my study on 
international value will corroborate the two preceding parts: that 
the theories enounced in those parts will be at once confirmed 
by their general agreement, and not discredited by their 
occasional discrepancy with the principal authorities on the 
subject. I regret that the negative portion of this result could 
not be attained without the use of controversy. 

F. Y. EDGEWORTH 
1 Ante, p. 438. 
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THE AMERICAN INCOME TAX. 


THE United States seem to have come to the parting of the 
ways. Not only has the break been made with the traditional 
tariff policy of the last thirty years, but a decided change of 
principle has taken place in the general revenue system. So 
many interests have been directly affected by the alteration of the 
tariff that there is danger of under estimating the significance of the 
other changes. For the first time in American history a national 
income tax has been introduced during a period of profound 
peace. It may be of interest to pass in review the provisions of 
the new law, to explain the reasons of its enactment, and to 
forecast its consequences and probable fortunes. 


Let us first say a few words about the origin of the tax and 
the reason that it has assumed its present form. 

At the very outset it must be borne in mind that the income 
tax ought not be considered simply by itself, but rather as a part 
of a larger system of taxation, federal, state and local. The con- 
dition of American taxation in general is far from satisfactory, 
even though the situation is in some respects less discouraging 
than that which exists in Europe. While the European systems 
of taxation vary in degree of badness, it may nevertheless be said 
that, on the Continent especially, the chief burden is borne by 
the poor. Almost everywhere indirect taxes in some shape or 
other yield a large proportion of the public revenues. And the 
indirect taxes themselves are so calculated as to fall with crush- 


ing severity on the poorer classes of the community. Even 
where direct taxes exist, the poor are often compelled to bear 
more than their share. England forms no exception. For 
even in England, where so many reforms have been made in the 
national revenue, the whole system of local taxation, with its 
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absence of special assessments, its exemption of non-productive 
realty or land held for speculative purposes, and its imposition in 
the first instance on the occupier, means the relative overburden- 
ing of the poorer classes. 

In the United States the rich man probably does not pay more 
than he would abroad. But the main burden rests not so much 
on the poorest classes as on the lower middle classes. The almost 
exclusive source of state and local revenues in the United States 
is the general property tax. This manifestly exempts those who 
have no property, and who live only on theirincome. But it also 
puts a relatively slight burden on the very small proprietor; for 
a certain amount of property is almost everywhere exempted. 
On the other hand the general property tax has become almost 
exclusively a real property tax, except in the rural districts, 
where the tangible, visible personalty is to be found. The rich 
urban investor in securities, the wealthy business man and 
the well-to-do professional classes almost entirely escape 
taxation. The weight of the tax falls primarily on the small 
farmer, who, under existing conditions of international compe- 
tition, is unable to shift his burdens to the community. 

Again, while it might be contended that the burden of the 
national indirect taxes rests on the poor, in reality it is the lower 
middle classes that suffer. As to the artisan this is not the place 
to enter upon the question whether any possible increase in 
expenses of living, due to the tariff, may not in his case be 
compensated by increased wages or by greater prosperity in the 
community at large. But there is no doubt that the farmer is 
becoming restless under a system which does not seem to afford 
him any protection on the articles he produces and exports, but 
whose burden he feels in the increased prices of his tools and his 
articles of consumption. The farmers, and more especially the 
farmers of the West and South, who constitute the great bulk 
of the middle classes, as well as the preponderant factor in the 
voting population—feel that they have been bearing most of the 
burden. Especially in recent years, with the fall in the price of 
silver and with the fall in the price of wheat, have the complaints 
of the agricultural class become loud and deep. For some years 
a progressive income tax has been one of the chief planks in the 
platforms not only of the Populists and the anti-monopolists, but 
of the farmers’ conventions throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

When, therefore, the opportunity presented itself, the Western 
and Southern representatives in Congress were not slow to seize 
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it. The self-imposed mission of the Democratic party was to 
reduce and equalise taxation. Although the Democrats at first 
proposed simply to lower the tariff to a revenue basis, it was soon 
recognised that the reductions would be more radical. Looked at 
simply from the standpoint of convenience and ease of collection, 
the simple method of making good a deficit in the tariff revenue 
would have been to modify the internal revenue or excise system. 
This plan, indeed, was advanced by Mr. David A. Wells, and at 
one time seemed to enjoy a reasonable prospect of meeting with 
legislative approval. Mr. Wells showed that by leaving the 
whisky tax at the original figure, and by slightly raising the 
tobacco tax and modifying the beer tax a very considerable 
increase of revenue might be secured. But the project soon raised 
a storm of opposition. On the one hand were the immense 
brewery interests, which objected strenuously to the imposition 
of any additional burdens on them. On the other hand were the 
whisky interests, which desired a nominal increase of the 
whisky tax in order to realise temporary profits and perhaps 
also to take advantage of the rate in other ways. And finally 
there was the temperance party, which worked hand in hand with 
the whisky interests, although for precisely the opposite reason, 
in demanding a tax so high that in all probability it would have 
produced less revenue than a lower tax. As a matter of fact the 
present law has slightly increased the whisky tax, raising it 
from 90 cents to $1.10 a gallon, and has furthermore imposed a 
duty of two cents a pack on playing cards. But neither of these 
changes will materially affect the revenue. 

Since therefore the proposed tariff schedules would have 
meant a considerable deficit, and since no relief was to be ex- 
pected from the internal revenue system, the proposition to make 
good the difference by introducing the income tax received a 
hearty welcome. But while the anticipated deficit gave the 
Western and Southern representatives their opportunity, it was 
not so much the idea of increasing the revenue as of correcting 
inequalities in the tax system that was really in their mind. 
The truth of this assertion is evident when we reflect on the for- 
tunes of the Wilson bill in the senate. The Gorman bill put sugar 
back on the dutiable list and made many other changes which 
so weakened the radical nature of the House bill that all danger 
of a deficit seemed to be at an end. The income tax was no 
longer a fiscal necessity. Yet all efforts to expunge it from the 
bill were utterly unavailing. The farmers’ influence was too 
strong. 
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Opposition to the tax came, as was natural, from the great 
cities of the East. Its foremost adversary was the leading 
senator from New York, whose democracy did not lead him to 
the length of advocating the interests of the West and South, 
even though attention to these interests had become a cardinal 
feature of Democratic principles. The commercial and financial 
centres professed to fear that their prosperity might be jeopardised. 
The large dailies were filled with indignant protests, and the 
chambers of commerce in New York and other cities voiced their 
anger in long and vehement resolutions. Even the leading 
Democratic journals in the North and East did everything in 
their power to have the income-tax sections struck out of the 
tariff bill. One of them continued its opposition to the whole 
measure to the very end on that account, and the senator from 
New York finally voted against the bill. 

The contest was very analogous to that over the income tax 
in England. For in England also the opposition was from the 
very beginning sectional rather than political. In reading the 
protests of the American Chambers of Commerce we seem to be 
reading the manifestoes issued in the first years of this century 
by the corporation of the City of London and the resolutions 
adopted by the Anti-income Tax League many decades later in 
London, Manchester and Birmingham. For there also the same 
extreme statements were made; there also the classes that had 
hitherto escaped taxation feared that they might henceforth be 
made to bear their share of the public burdens; there also the 
line was drawn not by party affiliation, but by class interests, 
which had found expression in party dogmas. 

So it was that while the Republican journals in the East 
opposed the tax, the opposition was due not to the fact that they 
were Republican, but to the fact that they represented the great 
industrial centres. And even in the East the recent Republican 
platforms treat the tax very tenderly, and say nothing about 
its speedy abolition. In the West there was by no means the 
same opposition, even among Republicans. The sentiment in 
favour of some form of income taxation was so overwhelming 
among the mass of the voters that the Republican leaders pre- 
ferred to preserve silence and not run the risk of opposing 
a popular measure. Thus the Eastern opposition, vehement as 
it was, instituted by the Republicans and more or less openly 
sympathised with by the Democrats, was wholly ineffectual. 
No feature of the tariff bill was ever in smaller danger of being 
successfully opposed than were the income tax sections. The 
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bill as it came from the House was in many respects a crude 
measure. But many of the glaring defects were removed by the 
amendment in the Senate. 

The origin of the income tax is thus in line with its recent 
history in other countries. Altogether a product of the last hun- 
dred years, the taxation of incomes was due at first to revenue 
considerations. In England, both under Pitt and under Peel, in 
Italy, in the United States during the civil war, and in a modi- 
fied form in France after the Prussian victories, the income tax 
was introduced almost solely in order to prevent a deficit. But 
of recent years the democratic trend, and the dissatisfaction with 
existing revenue systems have led other countries like Germany, 
Switzerland, Australia, and even some of the American common- 
wealths to adopt the income tax as a means of improving the 
seneral tax system. In England itself, the later function of the 
income tax has assumed even more importance than the earlier 
one. So also with the new American income tax. Revenue 
considerations were the pretext, not the cause. 


IT. 


Let us take up next the chief provisions of the new law.' 
The tax is to begin on January 1, 1895, and is to continue for 
five years. The rate is 2 per cent. on the excess over $4,000. 
It is levied upon all ‘ gains, profits or incomes derived from any 
kind of property, rents, interests, dividend or salaries, and from 
any profession, trade, employment or vocation.’ The period on 
which the tax is computed is the preceding calendar year. The 
tax applies to the entire income of all citizens of the United 
States, whether resident or non-resident, and to all persons 
residing within the United States ; and it also applies to so much 
of the income of persons residing abroad as is earned from pro- 
perty or business within the United States.” 

A long section is devoted to explaining what is to be con- 
sidered income. The only points that need mention here are the 
following : 

Income is deemed to include interest on all securities except 
the federal bonds which were expressly exempted from taxation 
by the law of their issue. Profits realised from the sale of real 


1 «An Act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for 
other purposes.” Act of August 24, 1894. The sections affecting the income tax 


are sections 27—36. 2 Section 27. 
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estate are defined to be income only when the real estate has 
been purchased within two years previous. The amount of sales 
of all vegetable and animal produce grown or produced by the 
taxpayer himself is considered income ; but the expenses of pro- 
duction are deducted, and the amount consumed directly by the 
family is not included. All personal property acquired by gift or 
inheritance is declared to be income. In computing income, the 
necessary expenses actually incurred in carrying on the occupa- 
tion are deducted. A similar deduction is made for interest on 
indebtedness, for losses actually sustained, and for worthless 
debts. But no deduction is permitted for permanent improve- 
ments or betterments to real estate. Although taxes may be de- 
ducted, the term is held not to include the amount paid for 
special assessments. In cases where the tax has already been 
paid by other parties, the individual is not compelled to include 
that income in his return. This would apply to the salaries of all 
officials of the United States Government where the Government 
itself is directed to withhold the tax; to the income received in 
the shape of dividends on corporate stock where the stock com- 
pany or association is required to pay the tax in the first instance ; 
and to ‘any salary upon which. the employer is required by law 
to withhold or pay the tax.’! It is also provided that salaries 
due to state, council, or municipal officers, shall be exempt.’ 

In addition to this tax on individuals we find a tax on cor- 
porations, companies or associations doing business for profit in 
the United States, but not including partnerships. This tax is 
assessed at the same rate, but without any abatements. It is 
levied on the net profits or income above operating and business 
expenses, which are so defined as to comprise not only ordinary 
expenses and losses, but also interest on bonded or other indebted- 
ness. The income is deemed to include all amounts carried to 
the account of any fund, or used for construction, enlargement of 
plant, or any other expenditure or investment paid from the net 
annual profits.* 

The corporate income tax does not apply to states, counties, 
or municipalities; nor to charitable, religious or educational 
associations; nor to fraternal beneficiary orders; nor to building 
or loan associations; nor to mutual insurance companies ; nor 
to savings banks or societies under certain conditions.‘ 

1 Section 28. But see below, p. 665 ad init. 2 Section 33. * Section 32, 
4 The savings bank to which the privilege of exemption is accorded must have 
no stockholders except depositors, and no capital except deposits ; second, must not, 


receive deposits of more than $1,000 in any one year from the same person; third, 
must not permit the total deposits of any one person to exceed $10,000; fourth, 
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We come now to the administrative features. All persons of 
lawful age with an income over $3,500, are required to make to 
the collector or deputy collector a return in such form and manner 
as may be directed by the commissioner of internal revenue, and 
with the approval of the secretary of the treasury. The collector 
or deputy collector shall require the return to be verified by oath 
or affirmation. If he has reason to believe that the return has 


been understated he may increase the amount. In case no return 
or a wilfully fraudulent return, is made, he shall make the list to 
the best of his information, adding 50 per cent. in the one case 
and 100 per cent. in the other.1. Appeal may be taken from the 
deputy collector to the collector of the district. If still dissatisfied, 
a taxpayer may submit the case with all of the papers to the 
commissioner of internal revenue, after serving notice on him to 
that effect. His decision is final. No penalty is to be inflicted 
upon anyone for making a false return, or for refusing to make a 
return, except after reasonable notice of the time and place where 
the charge may be heard. A further section provides that in case 
a person refuses to return his list or makes a fraudulent return, 
the collector may inspect his books, and compel the individual, or 
anyone else in charge of the books, to give testimony or answer 
interrogatories.” : 

Every corporation or business association or company must 
make a full return of its gross profits, expenses, net profits, 
amounts paid for interest, annuities and dividends, amounts paid 
in salaries of less than $4,000, and amounts, with name and 
address of each official, paid in salaries of more than $4,000.* 
Whenever the collector or deputy collector thinks that a 
correct return has not been made, he may file an affidavit of such 
belief with the commissioner of internal revenue, who may then, 
after notice and hearing, issue a request to have the books in- 
spected. If the corporation refuse such request, the collector is 
to make his own estimate of income and add 50 per cent. 
thereto.* The Government is required to withhold the tax from 
the amount of all salaries over $4,000.° 

The tax is due on July 1st of each year, and is levied on the 


must distribute the earnings, not carried to surplus, among its depositors ; fifth, 
must not possess a surplus fund exceeding 10 per cent. of its deposits. But the ex- 
emption applies also to mutual savings banks which pay interest or dividends only 
to their depositors and to such part of the business of any other savings bank as 
is conducted on the mutual plan. 

1 Section 29. 

2 Section 34, amending section 3173 of the Revised Statutes, 

3 Section 35. + Section 36. 5 Section 33. 
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income for the year ending on the preceding December 31st. The 
penalty for delay in payment is 5 per cent. on the amount un- 
paid, together with interest at the rate of 12 per cent. This 
does not apply to the estates of deceased, deranged or insolvent 
persons.! 

In order to insure the greatest possible secrecy it is provided 
that no official of the Government is to divulge any fact contained 
in the income return, or to allow any detail to be seen or examined 
by any person not authorised by law. It is further declared to 
be unlawful for anyone to print or publish in any manner not 
provided by law any income return or part thereof. The penalty 
is a fine not exceeding $1,000, or imprisonment not exceeding 
one year. But in the case of any public official, the offence 
entails dismissal from office, with the incapacity thereafter of 
occupying any position under the Government.’ 


IIT. 


Let us now proceed to analyse the provisions which have been 
recounted in all their baldness. 

The first point that arrests our attention is that the tax is 
really an income tax, /.<. a tax on net gains or profits, and not, as 
in some other countries, on gross income with or without certain 
deductions. For instance, all necessary expenses are to be 
deducted from the gross returns. In England, in the case of real 
estate under schedule A, it was not until the amendments 
adopted only a few months ago, that allowance was _per- 
mitted for repairs. The new American law, indeed, does not 
attempt to go into all the perplexing details of what may or may 
not be considered income, in the purely scientific sense. Yet a 
few questions arise. 

The law differs from those of the civil war period, in that it 
does not exprefsly exclude from income the rental value of the re- 
sidence occupied by the owner. From the strictly economic stand- 
point, income would comprise more than purely money income. 
The legislator of the civil war period assumed that income would 
include the rental value of the homestead occupied. A special 
provision was therefore inserted in the law, excluding this in terms. 
This was done for the reason that, since a deduction was per- 
mitted from income for the amount of rent paid for a dwelling by 


1 Section 30. 2 Section 34. 
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a tenant, there would otherwise be a gross injustice.’ But, as 
was pointed out repeatedly at the time, the deduction of rent 
paid was unnecessary. The same equality might have been pre- 
served by including in income the rental value of the property 
occupied by the owner, and in other cases allowing no reduction 
for rent paid. In the present law no one is permitted to deduct 
from income the amount of rent actually paid—which in itself is 
correct enough. But as nothing is said about including in in- 
come the rental value of the dwelling occupied, it 1s very doubtful 
whether it will be so included. This is manifestly an injustice, 
the gravity of which is not lessened by the fact that it is found in 
the income tax laws of almost all countries. The matter is left 
to the decision of the administrative authorities. 

On other points, the explanation of what is to be considered 
income is simply copied from the earlier laws. Some of the 
provisions are quite arbitrary. Such is the requirement that 
the profits from the sale of real estate shall be considered in- 
come only when the real estate has been purchased within two 
years before. Under the law of 1862, which contained no 
reference to this point, it was held that profits from the sale of 
real estate were to be considered income, irrespective of the time 
when the property had been purchased. The law of 1864 
specifically provided that they were to be considered income only 
if the property had been bought in the same year. Later on, in 
1867, the limit was fixed at two years. And it is this clause 
which has been followed in the present law. Why the precise 
period of two years should have been chosen is not clear. 

A similar criticism may be urged against the provision that 
income includes the sale of all vegetable and animal products 
excluding any part consumed by the family. It was frequently 
pointed out during the earlier period that this deduction was 
illogical; since an artisan who had to spend his money for 
provisions was allowed no deduction. If the farmer sold all his 
produce, and then bought food, he could deduct nothing; but if 
he reserved from his sales an equivalent amount of food, the 
deduction was permitted. However, since very few farmers 
will be taxed by the law at all, this provision makes very little 
difference. 

A far more important point is the definition of corporate 


1 The deduction for amount of rent paid is not found in the first law of 1862, but 
in an amendment of 1863. The exclusion of the rental value from income is first 
found in the law of 1864. Both of these provisions lasted until the expiration of 
the tax. 
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income. From the economic point of view there is an important 
distinction between individual income and corporate income. In 
the case of individuals, true taxable property consists in the 
surplus above indebtedness. Net income could therefore be 
arrived at only by deducting interest on debts. But in the case 
of corporations the matter is somewhat different. Capital stock 
represents in many cases only a portion of the property. The 
remainder is represented by the bonded indebtedness. In the 
United States railroads, for instance, are built mainly on the 
proceeds of the mortgage bonds, roughly equivalent to the 
English debenture stock. The bonded indebtedness of the 
railroads to day exceeds even their nominal capital stock, swollen 
as the latter is by the process of ‘watering.’ It is the stock 
and bonds together that represent the property and the earning 
capacity of the corporations. And for this reason the most 
advanced tax laws in America, as well as in Europe, permit an 
individual to deduct his indebtedness or the interest on his debts, 
while the corporation is assessed on both bond and stock in the 
case of a property tax, or on both dividends and interest in the 
case of an income tax. The bill as it came from the House 
contained a similar provision; but in the Senate the section 
was so amended as to permit corporations to include interest on 
debt among their expenses. It is evident, then, that the income 
tax on corporations is really not a corporate income tax, but 
only a tax on corporate profits over and above fixed charges. 
Thus at one stroke the proceeds from this source are cut down 
over one half. 

It may indeed be alleged in extenuation that the corporations, 
especially the railways, are already taxed so heavily in some 
states, and that their financial position is in the main so pre- 
carious, that the imposition of a tax on both stock and bonds 
would have involved a great many companies in ruin. It may 
be said further that the provision is not so serious as it seems, 
because the individual recipients of the income from bonded 
interest are supposed to include those sums in their own returns. 
But on the other hand it must be remembered that the definition 
of income is certainly an uneconomic one; and that whatever 
arguments apply to the advisability of having corporations pay 
directly on their dividends, apply with equal force to the interest 
on indebtedness. 

The third point of importance is that the law provides not 
only for an income tax, but for something over and above an 
income tax, namely, a tax on successions. If there is any mean- 
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ing at all to the word income that has been well settled by 
economic science, it is that income denotes a regular and periodic 
return. It is for this reason that almost all income tax laws 
estimate income at an average of a certain number of years; for 
instance, the last three or five or seven years. In that way the fat 
years are balanced by the lean, and a far greater degree of justice 
is attained. It is to be regretted that the new law takes the 
profits of the last year only. But still even there we find the idea 
of annual, recurring profits. It is very surprising to find a 
provision which imposes a tax upon the value of all ‘ personal 
property acquired by gift or inheritance’ during the year. If 
anything is irregular and unperiodic, it is an inheritance. The 
income from the inheritance is indeed regular; but the law taxes 
not only the income from the inheritance, but the inheritance 
itself. From the standpoint of an income tax, this is not only 
illogical, but in so far constitutes double taxation. In all the 
other income taxes of the world inheritances are either expressly 
or impliedly excluded. 

It may indeed have been desirable to impose an inheritance 
tax in addition to the income tax; but in that case it should 
have been discussed on its own merits, and not smuggled into 
an odd corner of the bill. England indeed has its death 
duties in addition to the income tax. On the other hand, when 
the recent income tax law was passed in Prussia, the attempt to 
create an inheritance tax failed. It may be noticed in passing 
that the new tax is really not an inheritance tax. ‘ Inheritance,’ 
strictly construed, applies only to real estate passing by 
descent. The term inheritance tax is popularly applied in 
America to a tax on the devolution of realty, whether by will or 
by intestacy; and it is sometimes applied also to a tax on the 
devolution of personalty as well.’| But the new law uses the 
term in a very restricted sense. The tax does not apply to real 
estate at all, and the law speaks of ‘ personal property acquired by 
inheritance.’ This is very confusing. It ought to be called a 
succession tax, not an inheritance tax. But passing over this mis- 
nomer, the exemption of real estate is due to the feeling, already 
alluded to, on the part of the mass of the small real estate owners, 
that they already bear more than their share of taxation. Whether 
or not the passage of this succession tax law is wise, we shall con- 
sider later. The point which I desire to emphasise here, is that the 
new law provides not only for an income tax, but also for a 


1 Cf. West, ‘The Inheritance Tax,’ introduction. Colwmbia College Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law ; Vol. iv, No. 2, 1893. 
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succession tax, and that the inclusion of ‘ gifts and inheritances ’ 
in income is utterly unscientific. 

The fourth consideration which arrests our attention is that 
from the American point of view the law provides for a corpora- 
tion tax as well as an income tax. I say from the American 
point of view, because the Americans are accustomed to make 
a distinction between a corporation tax and other taxes. Strictly 
speaking, the antithesis is not between a corporation tax and an 
income tax or a property tax, but between a tax on corporations 
and a tax on individuals, or, as it is sometimes called, a personal 
income tax.! 

In England it would make no difference whether the 
income is assessed to the individual security-holder or to 
the corporation; but in the United States the new law 
combines what during the early years of the civil war period 
was contained in two separate measures. There existed at 
that time in addition to the tax on individual incomes, not only 
a tax on all corporate dividends and interests, but also a tax on 
certain corporate gross receipts. The corporations were per- 
mitted to add the latter tax to the charges made by them, 
so that the tax was virtually shifted to the public. In the case 
of the corporate income tax, however, the corporations were not 
compelled to deduct the tax from the dividends or interest of 
each security holder; and as a matter of fact they generally 
assumed the tax themselves without withholding it from the 
bondholder. It became to that extent a tax on the corporation, 
not on the bondholder. Under the present law also the tax is 
assessed directly on the corporation; but, as we have seen 
above, it is not assessed on corporate bonds, so that the question 
of withholding the tax from the interest due will not arise. Yet 
in so far as it goes it is a corporation tax in addition to the 
individual income tax. 

The fifth point of importance is the $4,000 exemption. The 
merit or demerit of this provision will be discussed below. But 
there are several considerations to which attention must be called 
here. In one respect the system is more logical than the English 
system of exemptions. In England, even since the recent changes, 
a certain amount is absolutely exempted, while incomes up to the 
higher sum are permitted certain abatements ; but on all incomes 
above that figure the full amount is assessed. In the American 
income tax there is only a single exemption ; but the abatement 


1 The latter term does not represent the distinction with perfect accuracy, because 
under the American law corporations are also considered persons, 
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applies to all incomes of whatever amount. The tax is assessed 
only on the excess of incomes over $4,000. This is a provision 
the principle of which was already found in the income tax acts 
of the civil war, and which has recently been adopted in the New 
Zealand income tax, where a deduction of £300 is permitted for 
allincomes. It is manifestly unjust to permit the man with 
$4,000 income to go entirely free, and to impose on his neighbour, 
who has perhaps $4,010 income, a tax of over $80; the jump is 
too sudden. It will be perceived, however, that the American 
system virtually provides for a slightly graduated tax, running 
up from zero to almost 2 per cent. on the entire income; for a 
proportional tax on the excess over a certain sum necessarily 
means a graduated tax on the entire sum. 

Again, while the exemption is nominally accorded to all 
incomes, the introduction of the corporate income tax practically 
nullifies the provision in one respect. Since corporations are to 
pay upon their entire net profits as defined by the law, it is mani- 
fest that persons who have invested their whole property in 
corporate stock from which they receive less than $4,000 income, 
will nevertheless have the tax withheld from their dividends by 
the corporation. To the class of small investors the exemption 
accorded by the law is therefore of no use; for no machinery is 
provided for granting rebates to such taxpayers, as is the case in 
some other countries. The same inconsistency occurred in the 
income tax acts during the civil war, and was noted at various 
times; but it was deemed impracticable to remedy the injustice. 
In the case of official salaries, however, where the tax is advanced 
by the Government, provision is made for the exemption. The 
Government withholds the tax only in case the salary exceeds 
$4,000. 

It must be also noticed that only one deduction of $4,000 
is permitted from the aggregate income of all members of 
any family. This may in some cases render the exemption 
nugatory. Under the recent development of American law the 
property interests of a married woman are often entirely inde- 
pendent of those of the husband. Where her income is less than 
$4,000, she will nevertheless still be taxable if her husband’s 


income exceeds that figure. The force of the objection is some- 
what weakened, first by the fact that, after all, it is the family 
income as a whole which serves as the best test of ability to pay ; 
and, secondly, by the fact that it is very unlikely that married 
women will be assessed at all, even though the letter of the law 
calls for the taxation of ‘ all persons of lawful age.’ 
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The sixth and final point to which it is well to call attention 
is what is commonly called double taxation. The law, it will be 
remembered, applies not only to all citizens resident, but to the 
entire income, no matter where received, of citizens residing abroad 
and of aliens residing in the United States; and it also applies to 
so much of the income of non-resident aliens as is derived from pro- 
perty or business within the United States. Here some interesting 
questions arise. Even assuming that the first and fourth classes 
will be reached, it is difficult to believe that the second and third 
classes can be touched. It may indeed be possible to assess the 
income of a non-resident in so far as it is derived from tangible 
property situate in the country. But in most cases it will be 
virtually impossible to reach the non-resident. Still more diffi- 
cult will be the task of hitting the entire income of foreigners 
resident in this country, in so far as their income is derived from 
foreign sources; for the usual means of control will naturally 






















be lacking. 

Even assuming, however, that the practical difficulties were 
not insuperable, there would be grave objections in principle. If E 
a resident foreigner is taxed on his entire income here, and is 
again taxed on his income at home, we have manifestly double 
taxation. Or if a non-resident citizen is taxed by us on his 
entire income, and is then again taxed abroad in the country in 
which he happens to reside, we have a not less glaring case of 
double taxation. Some states, like Prussia, tax foreigners only 
after they have lived more than a year in the country, except 
when their income is derived from Prussian property or business. 
The American law contains no such provision. Again, while 
England does indeed assess resident aliens, it does not attempt 
to reach the entire income of any non-resident. The American 
civil war taxes did not at first even tax the income of aliens, 
although they afterwards proposed to reach the entire income of 
non-resident citizens. The new tax, therefore, follows the error 
of the later laws of the civil war period. But the practical effect 
of the provision will be slight; for this part of the law, it may 
be conjectured, will almost inevitably remain a dead letter. 
















IV. 










What, then, are we to think of this measure? Is it a wise 
innovation, or is it essentially vicious in principle and ineffective 
in practice? Will it be a permanent feature of the revenue 
system, or is it a mere temporary phase? We can, perhaps, best 
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approach the problem by discussing some of the objections that 
have been raised against the law. 

One of the arguments most commonly advanced by the 
opponents of the measure was the alleged socialistic character of 
the tax. To assess people upon their income was said to savour 
of socialism. The more violent enemies of the measure went so far 
as to maintain that the state has no right to confiscate any part 
of a man’s earnings at all. This objection, indeed, scarcely deserves 
a refutation, for it entirely misconceives the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the state. The cry of socialism has always been the 
last refuge of those who wish to clog the wheels of social progress, 
or to prevent the abolition of long-continued abuses. The 
factory laws were in their time dubbed socialistic. Compulsory 
education and the post office were called socialistic. And there 
is scarcely a single direct tax which has ever been introduced 
which has not somewhere or other met with the same objection. 
Only a short time ago the new inheritance tax was vehemently 
opposed in some of the American commonwealths, as was the 
new estate duty in England, on the ground of socialism. The 
same fate befell the property tax before its recent introduction in 
Holland and Germany. As a matter of fact, if there is any 
socialism to be recognised at all in these measures, it would be 
far more true of the property tax, which entirely exempts all 
earnings of the lower classes in so far as they are again expended, 
than of the income tax which reaches earnings from other sources 
than mere property. The property tax hits only the property 
owner. The income tax, as such, hits the income receiver whether 
the income be derived from property or not. Yet the Americans 
have become.so accustomed to the property tax that they would 
laugh at the idea of its being called socialistic. We do not here 
speak of the exemption feature to be discussed below. For the 
cry of socialism was raised against the income tax per se, while 
the high exemption served as an additional count against the tax. 

Had the principle of progressive taxation been introduced, 
some colour might have been lent to the accusation. The popu- 
lists, indeed, introduced several amendments with this end in 
view; but they were all defeated in order to allay possible 
opposition. As a matter of fact, however, recent investigations 
have shown that progressive taxation, which to some seems the 
very quintessence of socialism, and which has undoubtedly often 
been urged for socialistic reasons, is perfectly defensible in theory 
on purely economic and fiscal grounds, although for other reasons 
its application to the income tax in its present form is practically 

No. 16.—voL. Iv. x xX . 
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inexpedient.! It must be remembered that the income taxes of 
the civil war period were levied on the progressive principle, and 
were defended on purely economic grounds, both by the adminis- 
tration and by the legislators. England has not hesitated to 
introduce within the last few months a progressive direct in- 
heritance tax ranging from one to eight per cent. And the great 
extension given to the progressive principle in recent years in 
other countries shows that the legislators are not blinded by mere 
words. As it was, Congress did not attempt any graduation 
of the tax, except in so far as the $4,000 exemption provides for 
a sort of restricted progression. The cry of socialism had no 
weight. 

A still weaker objection was the alleged un-American nature 
of the tax. A prominent senator loved to expatiate upon the 
evils of monarchic government and the tyranny of the effete 
civilisations of the old world. Had he been better acquainted with 
the science of finance he would not have ventured the startling 
assertion that the income tax is unknown in democratic commu- 
nities. We may perhaps assume that he regards England as a 
hide-bound, medieval country. But it would be interesting to 
ascertain what epithets he applies to the cantons of Switzerland 
or to the colonies of Australasia. Of course it is a well- 
established fact that the income tax has been most fully 
developed precisely in the most democratic communities; and 
that the whole tendency toward democracy; even in non- 
republican states, has gone hand in hand with the extension of 
direct taxation, and more especially of the income tax. Had this 
absurd objection not been so widely quoted and copied, it would 
not deserve mention here. 

The third objection was that of unconstitutionality.: The 
American constitution provides that direct taxes must be laid in 
proportion to the representative population in each state. This 
would manifestly render it impossible to levy a tax on incomes. 
For the number of people in the state does not, of course, bear 
any necessary relation to its wealth. An income tax assessed 
according to the principle of the constitution would give a decided 
relief to the industrial states at the expense of the agricultural 
states. It would have to be levied in a lump sum upon each state 
according to population, and then be ratably distributed among the 
tax-payers. The rate in one state would thus greatly vary from 
that in other states. If the income tax is a direct tax, the 
objection seems to be a formidable one. 


1 Compare my recent book on Progressive Taxation. 
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As a matter of fact, however, it is not quite so serious. Even 
among economists there is no absolute agreement as to the exact 
distinction between direct and indirect taxes. And there is no 
doubt that in discussing the constitutionality of such a measure 
we must consider what the framers of the constitution meant 
when they used the term. Now, at the time the constitution was 
discussed there were no direct income taxes in existence, if we 
except the ‘faculty’ tax in Massachusetts, and the disastrous 
French experiment of the Vingtiemes, both of which were 
regarded rather as adjuncts of the property tax than as distinct 
forms of taxation. For the income tax, as we know, is a product 
of the last hundred years. The Supreme Court of the United 
States is thus undoubtedly correct in assuming that the only 
direct taxes contemplated by the constitution were the poll tax 
and the general property tax, chiefly the land tax.’ The 
question arose soon after the formation of the Government. In 
a leading case the federal tax on carriages was upheld as not 
being a direct tax within the purview of the constitution.? Later 
on, during the civil war, the same question arose in regard to 
the income tax. And here again the Supreme Court held in a 
number of cases that the income tax was not a direct tax within 
the meaning of the constitution.* There is no reason to suppose 


1 Tt may further be taken as established that the words ‘direct taxes’ as used in 
the constitution, comprehended only capitation taxes and taxes on land, and perhaps 


taxes on personal property by general valuation and assessment of the various de- 


scriptions possessed within the several States. Chief Justice Chase, in Veazie Bank 
v. Fenno, 8 Wall., 546. 

* Hylton v, United States, 3 Dallas, 171. The case was argued under the Act of 
June 5, 1794, imposing specific duties on carriages. Hamilton, who as Secretary of 
the Treasury, had been responsible for the law, argued the case for the Government. 
His brief is very important. In Hamilton’s own draft of a constitution the words 
used were : ‘ Taxes on lands, houses, and other real estate and capitation taxes shall 
be proportioned in each state by the population.’ This would have left no possible 
room for dispute. But there is no doubt that the convention believed that their 
own wording was virtually equivalent. In his brief Hamilton makes, among other 
points, the following: ‘3. That to apply the rule of apportionment to any but 
capitation taxes, taxes on lands and buildings, and general assessments on the whole 
real or personal estate, would produce preposterous consequences, and would greatly 
embarrass the operations of the Government.’ (Hamilton’s Works, Lodge’s ed., vol. 
vii , 328). . 

The Court accepted Hamilton’s arguments, and declared the law constitutional. 
And the decision was universally acquiesced in. As Professor Burdick points out, 
even Madison, who had written to Jefferson on the day the case was argued, that 
there never was a question on which his mind was better satisfied than of the un- 
constitutionality of the law, did not hesitate, when President, to sign Acts of Congress 
laying duties on carriages and harness as indirect taxes. For an account of the 
origin of the clause, the debates in the Convention and the later history of the pro- 
vision, see Burdick, ‘ Direct Taxes,’ Columbia Law Times, vol. ii. (1889), 255. 

3 In Pacific Insurance Co. v. Soule. 7 Wall., 433, it was held that a tax on the 

x x2 
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that the decision of the Supreme Court will be reversed. It 
would be deplorable if an important measure of this kind were to 
be defeated on what is in great part a mere verbal quibble. 

While the above objections are not of a very serious character, 
there is perhaps a deeper foundation for the charge that the 
income tax is an expression of sectional animosity. The 
exemption of $4,000 income practically means that the Western 
and Southern states gain at the expense of the industrial centres 
in the East and North. In many of those states individual 
incomes above the exemption point are comparatively few. And 
it is undoubtedly a fact that the enthusiasm for the tax came 
chiefly from those who are thus assured freedom from its burdens. 
But it must not be forgotten that there was much provocation. 
The Southern states have for years been compelled to bear the 
burdens of the tariff, the proceeds of which went in great part 
to the pensioners of the North. It was but natural that when 
an opportunity came the tables should be turned. Again, as 
we have already seen, the Western states have felt that they 
were unjustly treated by a national revenue system, of which 
they felt the incubus, but whose advantages were not so plain. 
To them also the income tax seemed a piece of retributive 
justice. So that the sectional animus, which was no doubt 
present to some degree, may be explained and even partly 
excused. The sectional feeling itself, however, has been con- 
siderably exaggerated ; for the chief explanation of the income 
tax is not so much geographical as economic in its character. 
It was not so much a movement of the South and West against 
the North and East, as of the agricultural class against the 
industrial and moneyed class. It is simply an accident that the 
Kast is the home of the moneyed interest, while the West and 
South are the home of the landed interest. If any class 
antagonisms are discernible, they are primarily economic and 
only incidentally sectional. 

The fifth and final objection that has been urged is the old 
but ever new contention that the income tax, however wise in 
theory, works badly in practice. That there is considerable 
truth in this is not to be denied. But it is usually forgotten that 
in dealing with problems of this character the real inquiry is not 
what is absolutely good, but what is relatively best. In so far as 









































profits of insurance companies was not a direct tax. In Springer v. United States, 
102 U.S., 586, the income tax was held not to be a direct tax. Similar decisions 
were made in the case of a tax on bank circulation and a tax on successions. See 
Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 8 Wall., 533, and Scholey v. Rew, 23 Wall., 331. 
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the objection is true, it will be found to be due in great part to 
certain provisions of the law which, as we shall see, might have 
been avoided. But the objection itself has been made too much 
of. It is undoubtedly true that the income taxes in the separate 
states of the Union, like Massachusetts, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, are almost entirely farcical. But this is owing solely to 
the fact that no earnest effort is made to execute the law. Where, 
however, there is a serious administration, as was the case with 
the federal income taxes during the civil war, the result is very 
different. It is commonly assumed that the civil war income tax 
was in many respects a great failure and was provocative of great 
frauds. But it has never occurred to any one to conypare the 
federal income tax with the local property taxes. I have under- 
taken to make some comparison, and venture to say that the 
history of the federal income tax shows that, notwithstanding 
all its imperfections, crudities and ensuing frauds, it was never- 
theless more successful than the general property tax. 

Let us test this by taking its fortunes in a typical state, 
utilising the returns of the state comptroller as well as of the 
federal officials. 

The special income tax of 1865 was levied at the rate of 5 
per cent. on all incomes. Its yield in New York state was 
$8,765,913, which corresponds to an income of $175,318,260. 
The state assessment for the general property tax in that year 
disclosed property to the amount of $1,550,879,685. That is, the 
self-assessed incomes in New York amounted to over 11 per cent. 
of the property—a preposterously high figure. If we assume 
that the average rate of profit at that time was 7 per cent., the 
income on New York property should have been $108,561,578. 
Yet this was not two-thirds of the income actually assessed. 
The income tax yielded one-third as much again as a correspond- 
ing property tax. Of course some allowance should be made for 
incomes from other sources than property. But the exemption of 
$600 included almost all the working classes; and the profits 
from business are practically the income from property invested 
in the business. So that the only class for which an allowance 
must be made is that of receivers of professional incomes. The 
total income of this class is not large enough to make any 
material difference in the figures given. The great success of 
the income tax as compared with the local property tax was due 
in part to the fact of the low valuation of real estate. But its 
main cause was the failure of the state tax to reach personalty. 
In other words the federal income tax was able to reach 
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many of those who contrived to escape the personal property 
tax. 

The other years disclose a similar state of affairs. In 1866—67 
the income tax in New York yielded $18,448,664. It was 
levied at the rate of 5 per cent. and 10 per cent. Taking 
this as approximately equivalent to a uniform tax of about 7} per 
cent., the result would be a real income of $245,982,187. But 
let us grant, in order to weaken the contention still further, that 
it was tantamount to a uniform tax of as much as 9 per cent. on 
all incomes. That would mean an income of only 205 millions. 
The property assessed in New York by the state officials is re- 
turned at $1,531,229,636. Even assuming that the rate of in- 
come on capital was as high as 7 per cent., we would have an 
income of $107,186,074. Yet the income actually returned 
exceeded this by nearly 100 millions. Even under the least 
favourable showing incomes appeared as more than 13 per cent. 
of property—a figure manifestly extravagant. The income tax, 
therefore, produced almost twice as much as the general property 
tax. And even if we make the same allowance as before for in- 
comes derived from other sources than property, the dispro- 
portion would still be very considerable. 

Even in 1870, when the limit of exemption had been increased 
so much as materially to reduce the returns, New York paid 
$10,420,035, as a 5 per cent. income tax. This corresponds to a 
taxable income of $208,400,700. The assessment of property for 
the state tax was $1,967,001,185. This would mean that incomes 
were 11 per cent. of property, which for that period is palpably 
far too high. 

In short, the history of the income tax clearly shows that it 
was more lucrative than a corresponding property tax, and that 
it succeeded in many cases where the personal property tax 
failed. The income tax was indeed productive of great frauds, 
but the personal property tax created far more. It was precisely 
because the income tax reached so many of the mercantile and 
capitalistic classes who have both previously and since escaped 
taxation that it became unpopular and was abolished. 

In other parts of the country, indeed, the results may not be 
quite so favourable because of the more primitive economic con- 
ditions. Where the value of tangible realty exceeds that of 
personalty, as in some of the more purely agricultural states, the 
weakness of the general property tax is less noticeable. And it 
is possible that in such cases an income tax would yield less than 
a property tax. But wherever the economic conditions to-day 
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begin to approach those of New York a quarter of a century 
ago—and there are many such states at the present time— 
it is probable that the results worked out above will find their 
counterpart under the present law. 

It appears from the above review that most of the objections 
usually urged against the income tax either entirely lack 
foundation, or are the results of considerable exaggeration. 
To those acquainted with the history of the English income tax 
the objections will seem quite familiar. Very much the same 
points were made year after year, and often in almost the same 
language. But the tax nevertheless commended itself to the 
people as a whole, and it has persisted and developed. So also 
it is possible that the new tax, especially in the great industrial 
centres, may succeed far better than the present tax on intangi- 
ble personalty. Imperfect as it undoubtedly is, the income tax 
may prove to be a relative good, and to constitute a considerable 
improvement over the existing system. 


¥. 


After all has been said, however, it remains true that too 
much must not be hoped from the practical working of the 
income tax. A system which rests on a method of self-assess- 
ment manifestly opens wide the door to fraud and evasion. The 
provisions for supplementary revision of the returns in certain 
cases by official assessments are far from adequate. The methods 
of checking the returns by utilising the probate courts and the 
inventories of property after death, which are customary in 
Germany and even in democratic Switzerland, would not be 
possible as yet in America. And although much of the inquisi- 
torial character of the former income tax has been removed by 
the stringent provisions in the new law calculated to insure the 
utmost secrecy, there can be very little doubt that the effort 
to secure correct returns of individual incomes will be far from 
successful. Above all, there are certain defects in the 
new law which do indeed constitute grave counts, and which 
must greatly temper any enthusiasm that might otherwise be 
aroused in its favour. As over against the more or less imaginary 
or highly exaggerated objections adverted to above, the follow- 
ing points are deserving of serious consideration. 

In the first place, all incomes are treated alike. There is, 
technically speaking, no differentiation. It has been generally 
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conceded by economists that a distinction must be made between 
what are variously known as funded and unfunded incomes or 
permanent and precarious incomes, or property and industrial 
incomes. The income derived from personal exertions is usually 
attained with a far greater degree of effort than the income derived 
from property. The property is indeed the result of labour, but 
it is the result of past labour, and frequently of some one else’s 
labour. The individual who enjoys the present income of the 
property is clearly in a different position from the taxpayer who 
is dependent solely on the temporary result of his own personal 
labour. His faculty, or ability to pay, is smaller. The tendency 
of modern income taxation is to charge these precarious or in- 
dustrial incomes at a lower rate than the permanent incomes from 
property. Italy, some of the Swiss cantons, New Zealand, and 
still more recently North Carolina, now pursue this policy, and 
the movement is spreading in other countries. The new 
American income tax makes no such distinction. 

It may be said in reply that the distinction, although not in 
express terms, is nevertheless virtually provided for. In the first 
place, the very existence of the property tax in the United States 
implies the non-taxation of labour. Ifall men are taxed alike on 
their income, and if an additional tax is imposed on property, 
then the income from property is naturally taxed more severely 
than income from labour. This was indeed one of the arguments 
for the recent introduction of the property tax in Prussia &nd 
Holland. But the force of the argument is weakened in America 
by the fact that under existing conditions the greater the property, 
or at all events the personal property, the less does it pay. 

It might furthermore be contended that the $4,000 exemption 
frees labour incomes from taxation. This argument is good as 
far as it goes. But under modern conditions there are many 
labour incomes which exceed that figure, such as the incomes of 
numerous members of the professional classes and of officials of 
large corporations. The injustice of assessing them at the same rate 
as the recipients of permanent incomes is not removed by making 
the $4,000 exemption applicable to both. The modern theory as 
well as the modern practice is to pay attention not only to the 
income itself, but to the source from which the income is derived. 
The failure of the new law to observe this distinction constitutes 


an undeniable defect. 


y 


The second objection is one to which attention has already 
been called in another connection, viz. the $4,000 exemption. It 
is true that what is known as the exemption of the minimum of 
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subsistence has become a cardinal demand in the theory of taxa- 
tion. Some writers have indeed attempted to prove that this is 
dangerous in a democracy. It is wrong, so it is said, in a country 
of universal suffrage to have the burdens imposed on one class 
and the expenditures voted by another class, thus virtually 
putting the control of the public moneys in the hands of those, the 
majority of whom have nothing at stake. Without entering into 
the general argument in this place, it may be said that as a 
matter of fact the property tax, hitherto almost the sole reliance of 
the United States in state and local taxation, in itself necessarily 
includes this exemption of the minimum of subsistence. Yet the 
particular evil spoken of has never made itself apparent. But 
even were this not so, the obvious answer is that unless the state 
exempts this minimum of subsistence it must make good the 
difference through its poor laws. If it trenches on the minimum 
with one hand, it must build it up again with the other. 

It is one thing however, to recognise the justice of the prin- 
ciple in the abstract, and quite another thing to defend the par- 
ticular shape given to it by the new law. He would be bold indeed 
who would say that a $4,000 income constitutes a minimum of 
subsistence. When capitalised at the current rate of interest it 
is equivalent to w property of from $80,000 to over $100,000. 
This is not a minimum, but a very comfortable subsistence. 
Under the former income tax laws, when the exemption was $600, 
the total number of taxpayers in 1866 was 460,170. With 
an exemption raised to $1,000 the number of taxpayers in 
1867 was reduced to 240,134. When the exemption was finally 
reduced to 2,000 the total number of taxpayers in 1872 was only 
72,949. Even making allowance for the increase of wealth and 
population during the last quarter of a century, it is manifest 
that the number of individual taxpayers under the new law will 
be exceedingly small. Regarded from the standpoint of revenue, 
Congress has therefore voluntarily abandoned a rich source. 

It must, indeed, not be forgotten that we should look at the 
income tax, not by itself, but as a branch of the whole revenue 
system. Much may accordingly be said in mitigation of this 
seeming injustice. As we pointed out above, the burden of 
taxation, that is of the tariff and the local property tax, is borne 
primarily by the lower middle class, more especially by the 
farmers. Even though $4,000 be not a minimum of subsistence, 
it nevertheless represents in large part the income of a class 
which is on the whole unfairly treated at present. Moreover it 
must be remembered that in England the limit of abatement 
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has recently been raised to five hundred pounds, which, in view 
of the different purchasing power of money, is not much inferior 
to the new American limit. Nevertheless, it is probably true that 
the limit has been fixed too high; for already under the 
property tax people who earn and spend their own incomes are 
entirely exempt. In addition, a definite amount of property 
over and above the annual earnings is also exempt; so that the 
present law grants still another exemption. An effort was in 
fact made to reduce the limit of exemption to $3,000. It would 
without much doubt have succeeded but for an unfortunate 
difference, partly political, partly personal, between an individual 
senator and the remaining members of the dominant party. 
While therefore something may be said in explanation, and even 
in palliation, of the provision, we are forced to the conclusion 
that the $4,000 exemption is too high, and that it will seriously 
interfere not only with the fiscal success of the measure, but 
also with the popularity of the tax among those who think that 
they are being unduly burdened in order to free an entire class 
that is well able to contribute something. 

The third objection is one to which I have already alluded— 
the inclusion of the inheritance tax with the income tax. I 
discussed it above rather from the point of view of the theory of 
income, and showed that the inclusion of inheritances was 
unscientific. But this, of course, does not settle the question 
whether it was correct to tax inheritances as such. It is, after 
all, immaterial whether the law provides for a separate inheritance 
tax, or whether it is made a part of a nominal income tax. Was 
it wise to impose a federal inheritance tax ? 

To answer this query it is necessary to consider the relations 
between federal and state taxes. From the very origin of the 
American government it has been the practice to make a differ- 
ence between the two, and to apportion to each sphere of govern- 
ment certain sources of revenue upon which the other should not 
encroach. The country is only just waking up to the fact that 
the same salutary principle can and ought to be applied to the 
state and local governments. The whole tendency of recent tax 
reform in the United States, as abroad, is to observe the dis- 
tinction between the sources of state and local revenue. As 
between the state and federal governments, the principle has 
been violated only in some periods of extraordinary emergency, 
or at other times in some minor legislation, as for instance in 
the case of the whisky taxes in Delaware and Kentucky, 
which conflict to that extent with the national internal revenue 
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system. But in the main it may be said that the principle 
of differentiation or segregation of source has been carefully 
observed. 

The introduction of the inheritance tax, even in the modified 
form of a tax on successions to personal property only, is a 
serious break with this principle. One of the chief steps in 
the reform of American finance has been the growth of the 
inheritance tax as a commonwealth tax, and its development, 
together with the corporation tax, as a main, or in some cases 
well-nigh the exclusive, source of commonwealth revenue, thus 
permitting the other sources of revenue to be relegated to the 
local divisions. It is true that while a large number of states 
have recently instituted the collateral inheritance tax, a direct 
succession tax is found only in the state of New York. But there 
is very little doubt that the movement, which had received so 
great an impetus during the past few years would have spread 
until before long the inheritance tax would have become an 
important factor in commonwealth finance. The imposition of 
a federal inheritance tax, while perfectly justifiable in itself, will 
tend to check this salutary development. It will supply common-: 
wealths with a reason for not adopting the inheritance tax as a 
source of state revenue. If the inheritance tax is to be a perma- 
nent feature of the national law, it will render far more difficult 
a rounding out and logical arrangement of the entire tax system. 
It may be said that just as an income tax is far better as a 
national than as a state tax, because so many complicated ques- 
tions of domicile and double taxation are avoided, so in the same 
way, and largely for the same reasons, a federal inheritance tax is 
preferable to a state inheritance tax. But even if this be true, 
the advantage is dearly purchased at the cost of an entire 
reversal in the march of progress towards a consistent and logical 
revenue system for the entire country. It may be possible to 
find some method of filling the gap created in the common- 
wealth tax system. But it seems a pity, to say the least, to 
check a promising movement when the difficulty of making any 
changes at all are so great as in the local tax systems of the 
| United States at present. 

But all these objections to the income tax sink into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the fourth and final defect. This is 
the failure to introduce the principle of stoppage-at-source. To 
all those acquainted with the history of income taxation it is well 
known that there are two chief methods of arrangement. The 
one method, as exemplified in the English income tax, is to split 
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the income into schedules according to the source from which 
it is derived, each schedule or set of schedules being assessed 
separately by different officials. This might be termed the 
scheduled or stoppage-at-source income tax. The other method 
is to assess the income as a whole in a lump sum, and to levy 
the tax directly upon the income receiver, and not, in the first 
instance, at the source or upon the income payer. This I have 
elsewhere called the lump-sum tax. England experimented for 
some time with the latter, only to abandon it as relatively 
impracticable. In England, as a result of the separation of the tax 
into schedules, there is no declaration of the entire income in a 
lump sum. There is no assessment of the whole income by the 
same official. There is no general attempt to ascertain details 
from the income receiver. On the contrary, no one has to 
declare his entire income; no official knows anything of the 
income of the taxpayer, except in respect to the special schedule 
with whose administration he is charged. It is the income payer 
rather than the income receiver who is primarily responsible for 
the tax. The money is collected, not from the land owner, who 
may be a non-resident, but from the occupier who pays the 
rent ; not from the mortgagee, whom it might be impracticable 
to ascertain, but from the mortgagor; not from the clerk who 
receives the salary, but from the corporation which pays it; 
not from officers of the government, or annuitants, or investors 
in government bonds, but from the funds out of which the 
salaries, annuities, and interest are paid. The profits on the 
ownership of real estate are assessed locally and primarily on 
the land, not the land owner. The profits of farming are esti- 
mated in a fixed ratio to rent. Municipal and private corpora- 
tions withhold the tax from the sum payable to secure holders 
and employees. The agents of foreign and colonial securities, 
and the bankers through whom profits are received from abroad, 
are compelled to advance the tax, and deduct it from the sums 
payable to their clients. In short, instead of being a general 
income tax, it is in great part a tax or system of taxes on 
first produce. Instead of being a tax on personal revenue, it 
has become a tax on net product. It is only in schedule D, 
which serves as a drag net for the profits which are not 
reached under the other schedules, that any uncertainty can 
arise, and here alone is there any room for the inevitable 
defects of an income tax. But the risk, it will be seen, is 
reduced to a minimum. 

In the new American income tax we find none of these 
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features, with two exceptions. Corporations deduct the tax from 
the dividends, and the government deducts the tax from the 
salaries of public officials. It is true that in two places we find 
reference made to ‘that portion of any salary upon which the 
employer is required by law to withhold the tax.’! Such a 
requirement in certain cases was originally embodied in the 
bill, but was struck out. The retention of the two references to 
the omitted clauses testifies to the careless preparation of the 
measure.” 

The new tax therefore substantially follows the lump-sum 
idea. It would have been comparatively simple to divide the 
tax into schedules with the stoppage-at-source principle. For 
instance, the tax on income from real estate might have been 
levied locally by separate officials, just as the local tax on real 
property is levied to-day. The tax on the income from mortgages 
might have been levied by treating the income of the mortgage 
as part of a real estate, and assessing it primarily on the mort- 
gagor, with provisions for withholding the interest by the mort- 


x 

gagor; and the prohibiting contracts to the contrary by the 
mortgagee, as is the practice in some of the American common- 
wealths to-day. The tax on all salaries might have been reported 
and withheld by the employer. The interest on all corporate 
bonds might have been withheld by the corporation. And in 
many other ways the principle of stoppage-at-source might have 
been introduced. 

Instead of this, the American legislators chose to follow the 
more primitive and discredited methods. The result must 
inevitably be an immense increase of evasion and under-valuation. 
With no machinery for checking the returns, and with no trust- 
worthy estimates for gauging the value of the self-assessments, 
it is unfortunately only too probable that many of the doleful 
predictions made by the opponents will be verified. It may not 
indeed be true of the new tax on individual incomes, as it has 
been said of the state tax on personal property, that it is looked 
on even by honourable citizens very much in the light of a 
Sunday-school donation; but it can safely be predicted that 
the tax on individual incomes will yield exceedingly little as 
compared with those two features of the law in which the 
stoppage-at-source idea has been introduced, namely, the tax on 

1 Section 21, parts 1 and 3. 

2 Section 28. Section 33 indeed provides that every corporation which pays to 
an employee a salary over $4,000 shall report the same. But the law goes on to 
state that ‘said employee’ (and not employer) ‘ shall pay thereon the tax, etc. 
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public salaries and that on corporate dividends. It is very much 
to be regretted that Congress should have deliberately refrained 
from adopting those measures which alone would have made the 
tax both lucrative and comparatively efficient. The difficulties 
have been needlessly multiplied ; the lessons of experience have 
gone unheeded; and the income tax itself will be held re- 
sponsible for what is really not the use but the abuse of the 
principle. 


Wi. 


From the above review it is evident that the law falls con- 
siderably short of being a perfect measure. The enthusiastic 
hopes of its admirers will fail of realisation. The fraud, which 
is more or less inseparable from any income tax, will have 
fuller opportunities because of the defective provisions of the 
present measure. But it cannot be too often repeated that 
the Act must be regarded, not by itself, but simply as a part 
of the entire American revenue system. Even were it to be a 
permanent measure, it would not by any means suffice as a 
complete reform of the system of taxation; for the state and 
local revenues exceed in amount those of the federal govern- 
ment. Even conceding that the income tax is to be regarded 
as a kind of compensation for the national indirect taxes, the 
injustice in the actual working of the state and local system 
would not yet be remedied. No direct income tax can be so 
administered under present American conditions as to strike 
the wealthy and unscrupulous in the same: proportion as the 
honest and less well-to-do. And experience has sadly shown that 
the attempts at tax-dodging increase in a given ratio to the 
amount of wealth. A direct state income tax has frequently 
been proposed as a remedy for the present abuses. But a local 
income tax would have all the disadvantages of a national income 
tax and none of its advantages. This is, indeed, not the place to 
outline a practical pian for the reform of American local taxation. 
But it may confidently be affirmed that the general line of 
development will lie in the abolition of the tax on personal pro- 
perty, and the substitution in its stead of indirect income taxes, 
such as those on rentals and on business. In no other way 
can the opposition of the farmer be overcome. With a state tax 
on corporations and inheritances, a local tax on real estate, and 
business licenses and rentals, a comparatively good system will 
have been found. 
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Upon the rapidity with which this programme is realised depends 
entirely the answer to the query whether or not the present income 
taxis to be permanent. As yet, every one is at sea as toits proba- 
ble yield. The very loose estimates vary from twelve to forty 
millions of dollars, and it may, probably will, yield even more. 
Of course it will take several years before the tax is in full work- 
ing order. But it must be conceded that the revenue will be a 
substantial one. Since therefore the new tariff, with the inclu- 
sion of the sugar duty and together with the indirect taxes, will 
about cover expenses, a considerable surplus is to be looked for. 
Whether the income tax will then be dropped at the expiration of 
the five years, or whether some change will be made in the tariff, 
depends so much upon purely political conditions that it is plainly 
impossible to forecast the future. But even if the income tax 
should be dropped, the prediction may be hazarded that it will 
reappear before long. The democratic trend toward justice 
in taxation cannot be prevented here, as it has been impossible 
to prevent it in other countries. And while many of us would 
prefer to see the ideal approached rather by a reform of state and 
local taxation, than by any change in the principles that govern 
the federal revenue, the difficulties in the path and the growing 
interstate jealousies will perhaps make it easier to alter the 
national than the local systems. In proportion as this is true, 
the ultimate permanence of the federal income tax, although not 
perhaps in its actual form, and with its crudities removed, seems 
to be assured. This is the real importance of the present 
measure; and this, notwithstanding its inevitable shortcomings, 
constitutes its undoubted strength. The mass of the people are 
becoming restless and dissatisfied with the tax system. The re- 
form must be either local or national. In proportion as the 
former is delayed the latter will be accelerated. But national 
reform is well nigh impossible without a permanent income tax. 
Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN 
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Co-operative Production. By BENJAMIN JONES. With a Prefa- 
tory Note by the Right Hon. A. H. Dyke Acland, M.P. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1894. 


THE author of these two volumes is, as Mr. Acland states in his 
prefatory note, a well-known figure of the Co-operative world. He is 
one of the most active and prominent members of that body of adminis- 
trators of co-operative business which comprises some of the shrewdest 
working men in the country. From the very nature of the position that 
he occupies he is as fully cognisant as any man can be of the main 
directions in which the stream of co-operative enterprise has pursued 
its course, and therefore he is as competent also to express a decided 
opinion on the constituent elements of which that stream is made up, 
and on the circumstances which at one time or place have increased, 
at another have diminished, its volume. In the book before us he does 
not shrink from giving emphatic expression to this opinion. But he 
has in addition, as the book proves, been at considerable pains to explore 
the various nooks and recesses in which«the smaller tributaries of the 
co-operative river have now and again burst forth into existence, and 
after an interval of greater or less duration dried up, or have contrived 
to retain, in some cases a feeble, in others a more potent and enduring, 
measure of activity. Accordingly, as Mr. Acland observes, the volumes 
place on permanent record much that might otherwise disappear into 
the limbo of the forgotten; and for the fulfilment of this important 
task all students of social history will be grateful to Mr. Jones. 

There are, however, we think, certain defects in his treatment ; and 
we believe these defects to be due, at any rate in some measure, to the 
position that he occupies. We cannot help feeling that a laudable desire 
to be comprehensive has betrayed him into needless and wearisome 
prolixity. No doubt the social pioneer can hardly hope to push his 
way to any distance on the path of reform unless he is willing humbly 
to profit by the lessons of experience. No doubt he will be unable to 
read those lessons aright, or to derive the full instruction which they 
contain, unless he is at the trouble to acquaint himself with particular 
details; for it is often the case that success or failure has turned 
upon some one detail which a careless observer might neglect as 
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unimportant. But Mr. Jones has taken a larger view of his duties 
than these conditions demand. In some parts of his book he appears 
animated with a desire to write the history of the whole co-operative 
movement rather than of that special phase of it which his title 
indicates. We doubt if it would be possible to find any side of 
that movement of which Mr. Jones has not contrived to include 
some mention—and not infrequently a mention, as it appears to 
us, of undue length—within the pages of his book. Surely a part 
of his story becomes thus a mere repetition of a thrice-told tale ; 
and demands, which might well have been spared, are made on the 
courage of the reader to commence, and on his patience to conclude, 
the perusal of two volumes containing between them more than eight 
hundred pages. We admit that Mr. Jones may plead the necessity, or 
at least the advantage, of showing the connection of the phase of the 
movement with which he is professedly dealing, with the other 
departments of co-operative enterprise. We acknowledge with grate- 
ful sincerity the possibility that so distinguished a representative of so 
important a movement—of which he may justly claim to have himself 
been ‘pars magna’—may feel a legitimate pride in exhibiting the 
successes it has won, and the services it has rendered to the cause of 
social advancement. But we remain of the opinion that Mr. Jones 
might have compressed his narrative with advantage to himself and his 
readers—to himself, because his book would probably have been more 
widely and carefully studied—to his readers, who would have been 
able to carry away a clearer and more permanent impression of its 
contents. 

The error into which, as it appears to us, Mr. Jones has fallen 
is, we think, in some measure to be attributed to the position that 
he occupies. Being inside the movement he has access to stores of 
information which others cannot command ; but he will forgive us for 
affirming that the outsider may conceivably be better placed for viewing 
the phenomena in their true perspective. It is from such a point of 
view that we are disposed to criticise his liberal interpretation of the 
limits of his subject. For we attribute—whether rightly or wrongly— 
the copiousness of his narrative, not merely to a natural desire to 
utilise the abundant material of which he exhibits so thorough a 
knowledge, nor only to a legitimate pride in the greatness of the 
movement with which he is so honourably connected, but also to the 
sense in which he, in common with many others, uses the term 
‘co-operative production.’ 

It is, no doubt, open to a writer to use a term in a sense which he 
defines ; and Mr. Jones can appeal to an usage, which has established 
itself over no inconsiderable area, in support of the sense he himself 
apparently intends to convey by the words. But we believe that 
this usage has led to some misapprehension and confusion. If 
any instructed economist were asked what it was that economic 
literature intended by ‘co-operative production,’ he would probably 
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reply that it was a system under which the workmen engaged in a 
business took on themselves the responsibilities of management and 
distributed the profits. If an inquiry were addressed to the plain 
citizen with a view of ascertaining the sense in which he understood 
that ‘co-operative production’ was a remedy for industrial disputes, 
the answer would probably be returned that it was by making work- 
men their own employers, managing the business, and distributing the 
profits. If you put a question to a survivor of the old Christian 
Socialists in order to acquaint yourself with the reason for his support 
of the co-operative movement, he would answer in ‘all likelihood 
that he looked forward to a social regeneration to be accom- 
plished by enabling workmen to direct the business in which they 
were employed and to share the profits among themselves. It is in 
this sense of the words that ‘co-operative production’ has won the 
sympathy—whether founded on reason or not, whether falsified by 
stern practical experience or not—of the general public and the 
professional economist. 

But it is in a far wider sense that the term is interpreted in Mr. 
Jones’s volumes. The productive enterprises of the retail stores, 
which scarcely exceed the dimensions of domestic industries, the larger 
undertakings of the wholesale societies, even the cotton spinning 
companies, which have given—and, it would seem, deservedly—so 
much importance to the town of Oldham, find a place in his 
narrative, together with those small productive societies where that 
idea of profit-sharing, which rightly or wrongly has enlisted the 
sympathies of the public and the economist, has been carried—in some 
Cases, no doubt, imperfectly, in others disastrously—into practice. Is 
there not, we may ask, some danger of misapprehension: in this com- 
prehensive use of the words? We may possibly interpret ‘ co-operative 
production’ as implying of necessity the recognition of the principle 
of distributing the profits among the workmen engaged in a business. 
Or we may extend the term until it covers those enterprises for 
productive purposes, in which there is this element of co-operation— 
that the profits are divided, not between shareholders, customers, and 
workmen, but between the first two classes alone—and we should then 
bring under the term the productive undertakings of the retail stores 
and of the English Wholesale Society. But it is surely an application 
of the term, which can hardly stand the test of rigorous analysis, to use 
it of the Oldham Spinning Mills. Their only title seems to be that 
historically they are connected with the main co-operative movement, or 
that their members consist for the most part of working men. But they 
can hardly establish a better claim to be examples of co-operation than 
would be accorded on a philosophical view to the sliding scale and to 
the many varieties of piece-wages ; and this Mr. Jones himself virtually 
admits. Yet his use of the term apparently enables him to apply it to 
any enterprise for production which exhibits at the present, or has 
enjoyed in the past, a connection with the co-operative movement. 
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Has this not a suspicious resemblance to merging the essential in the 
accidental, and substituting vagueness for precision ? 

We have ventured on this criticism with the more confidence, 
because we are disposed to attach great weight to the objections which 
Mr. Jones urges again in this book, and he with others has advanced 
elsewhere, to the principles and practice of profit-sharing. We regard 
this as one of those cases in which the amiable hopes of the theorist 
sustain a rude, but salutary, shock from coming into contact with the 
stubborn resistance of practical experience. We think indeed that the 
vision of a co-operative commonwealth, such as that indicated by the 
evidence, to which Mr. Jones refers in his first chapter, of Mr. Mitchell 
before the Labour Commission, and apparently, if we may judge by 
his concluding chapter, approved by Mr, Jones himself, is scarcely 
less imaginative than the ideal of the Christian Socialists. But we 
find it difficult to rate too highly the practical conclusions on _profit- 
sharing to which actual co-operative administration has led many hard- 
headed men of the stamp and calibre of Mr. Jones. The difficulty of 
devising a satisfactory and equitable system of distributing a share of 
the profits among the workmen; the inadvisability of allowing the 
workmen actually employed in a business to serve as officers in the 
stores for which they are working—these are lessons drawn from 
practical experience which it may well behove eager theorists to 
ponder with patient humility. Less unquestionable, but scarcely less 
deserving of consideration, are the points that the system of imparting 
a share in the profits to the consumer is democratic in its tendencies 
and liberal in its aims, while profit-sharing on the contrary is prone 
to engender a spirit of narrow exclusive aristocracy, and that the 
direct tangible immediate interest of the workmen in an advance of 
wages is likely, should a conflict arise, to outweigh his distant and pro- 
blematic interest in a diminution of profits. These last points have been 
urged by other inquirers, but they are forcibly stated afresh by Mr. 
Jones in the concluding chapters of the present book; and, if they do 
not appear to be entirely free from the bias of the ardent partisan, 
they are at any rate based on wide knowledge and long experience. 

We have left ourselves little space for examining the abundant and 
interesting material, which Mr. Jones has gathered together on the 
history of what we venture to consider ‘co-operative production’ in 
the stricter sense of the term—of productive enterprises, that is, in 
which the workmen actually engaged in the work manage the business 
and divide the profits. But we do not know that there is much that is 
new to be said on this topic, or that it would be profitable, or indeed 
possible, to compress within the necessary limits of a review even a 
sufficient sample of the details which Mr. Jones has recorded. The story 
is undoubtedly discouraging to those who regard ‘ co-operative produc- 
tion,’ in this strict sense of the words, as a panacea for social ills. It 


has attained as yet a very limited amount of success; and the causes 
of failure have produced themselves with disappointing reiteration. 
a oe 
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Mutual distrust, quarrels and jealousy, impatience and rashness, 
are defects to which human nature has always been liable; and, 
unless they are counteracted, they will ruin.the most promising 
schemes. But on the other hand, if ‘co-operative production’ thus 
interpreted be regarded, not as a panacea, but as one form out of 
many which the society of the future may not improbably assume, we 
do not know that the verdict to be pronounced is of necessity un- 
favourable, or that Mr. Jones’s examination of the attempts of the past 
is wholly discouraging. For he shows that other branches of the 
co-operative movement, which are now admitted successes, have won 
their position at the cost of experiment and failure; and it is no less 
true of this than of other projects of social reform, that the experience 
of the past is likely to prove of advantage to the future. 

Of the exhaustiveness of Mr. Jones’s treatise it is unnecessary to 
offer any proof. He first gives an account of the earlier attempts, 
which include the various experiments—not always accompanied by 
discretion—of Robert Owen, of Communities, of Labour Exchanges, of 
Redemption Societies, and of the projects of the Christian Socialists. 
In his later chapters he traces the various forms of ‘co-operative 
production,’ no longer chronologically, but trade by trade. The 
recognition by law in 1862 of the principle of limited liability forms 
the dividing point, and the subsequent chapters bear the headings of 
Domestic Production, Corn Milling, the Wholesale Societies, Cotton 
Factories, Woollen Factories, Sundry Textile and Kindred Societies, 
Efforts in the Iron Trade, Colliery Failures, Associations in the 
Building and Allied Trades, Printing, Publishing, and Paper Making, 
Success and Failure in Agriculture, and, lastly, Miscellaneous Societies. 
These headings will illustrate the variety of the material that has been 
collected and the largeness of the area which Mr. Jones has traversed, 
and he is as careful as he is apparently impartial in setting forth the 
history of the different experiments and the possible reasons of their 
failure or success. It may perhaps be stated generally that 
suecess has followed where the ground has been prepared before- 
hand, where a market is secured, and the speculative element is no 
longer prominent. Collieries, for instance, have failed and ventures in 
the iron trade have proved disastrous, while in the printing and 
allied industries the probability of becoming a master has apparently 
served to prevent the trial of co-operative production where it might 
seem likely to sueceed. Mr. Jones’s book enforces afresh the salutary 
lesson that we must look for social reform to be accomplished in various 
directions and by gradual stages. A hard lesson, it may be said, but 
by no means destitute of hope. 


L. L. Price 
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The Evolution of Modern Capitalism : a Study of Machine Pro- 
duction. By Joun A. Hopson. (London: Walter Scott. 
1894.) 


The Factory System and the Factory Acts. By R. W. Cooke- 
Taybtor. (London: Methuen and Co. 1894.) 


Trusts, Pools, and Corners, as affecting Commerce and Industry. 
By J. STEPHEN JEANS. (London: Methuen and Co. 1894.) 


THE first of these three books forms a connecting link between the 
other two; for in it Mr. Hobson traces an evolution, of which the 
growth of the factory system is the most conspicuous outward indica- 
tion, and the development of trusts and other combinations is a con- 
sequence as important as it was unexpected. That the three books, in 
spite of the mutual relations of their subject-matter, are different in 
character might be inferred from the titles of the series to which they 
respectively belong. All aim to some extent at a popular treat- 
ment; but Mr. Cooke-Taylor and Mr. Jeans—writing for a series on 
‘Social Questions of To-day ’—have made contributions necessarily 
slighter and more popular than Mr. Hobson’s work, which belongs to the 
‘Contemporary Scientific Series.” Mr. Cooke-Taylor’s little volume con- 
tains in an abridged form some of the material which is supplied with 
greater fulness in his larger work on the Modern Factory System. His 
actual experience as a factory inspector, combined with the pains- 
taking character of his researches into past history, of which his larger 
works afford abundant testimony, renders him an exponent of factory 
legislation eminently qualified to write an account at once popular and 
authoritative. Our expectations are not disappointed in the volume 
before us. It contains in a handy form much valuable information : 
and its very size has prevented the author from falling into an error 
which in our opinion constitutes a blemish on his larger books—a 
tendency to be unduly discursive. A somewhat similar opinion may 
be pronounced on Mr. Jeans’s essay on Trusts, Pools, and Corners. He 
presents in a popular shape information which, so far at least as 
some considerable part is concerned, might be found in larger treatises 
or in scattered magazine articles, but is here collected in a convenient 
form. The phenomenon, which he is examining, is now discoverable 
in an increasing number of trades: and he is able to furnish as examples 
for detailed investigation the well-known Standard Oil Trust of America, 
the Copper Syndicate of France, and the Chemical Trust of our own 
country, besides such curious historical parallels as the limitation of the 
vend in the northern coal trade, and such objects of immediate interest 
and prominence as the dealings in futures in the wheat trade, and their 
relation, supposed or real, to the fall in the price of that article which 
has created positive despair in the agricultural community. The main 
facts of these various combinations are set forth with care, and an 
opinion pronounced upon their consequences for good or for evil with an 
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evident desire to be impartial. Perhaps, however, it is no injustice, 
either to Mr. Cooke-Taylor or to Mr. Jeans, to say that their 
books may be regarded as successful attempts to gratify a popular 
appetite—which, though a significant sign of the times, has not 
yet shown any disposition to be very critical—rather than as con- 
tributions of serious importance to the development of economic 
study. 

We do not imagine that we are wrong in supposing that Mr. 
Hobson aspires to a place in the latter category for his new work, and, 
although he repeatedly illustrates his argument by statistics presented 
in a popular graphic form, it is certainly the case that some parts of 
that argument are calculated to deter rather than attract the general 
reader. For Mr. Hobson’s reasoning is sometimes so subtle that the 
mind can only hope to graspit by remaining continually alert; and, we 
are bound to add, the effort is not diminished by an atmosphere of 
mistiness in which he contrives, as it seems to us, to wrap his argu- 
ment. But, whether we agree with him or not—whether indeed our 
failure to agree is or is not due to an inability to understand fully the 
various steps in the argument—we must admit that no one can read 
his book without being impressed by the care with which he has 
collected and examined his material, and the patience, independence, 
and subtlety with which he has formed his conclusions. No one can 
question his evident determination to conduct his investigations for 
himself independently of the opinions pronounced by other writers. 
No one can deny that his suggestions are the product of a thoughtful 
and well-informed mind ; and he is no less ready to combat a fallacy, 
when it enjoys popular support, than, with popular sentiment at his 
back, to assail the dogmas of the orthodox economist. His book will, 
we think, reward the attention even of those who are inclined to 
dissent from his doctrines. 

He commences by emphasising the close connection of machinery 
with the ‘evolution of capitalism.’ He then reviews the ‘structure’ 
of industry prior to the use of machinery, and notices the early rudi- 
mentary indications of later developments. The process of develop- 
ment is traced, and the ‘ structure ’ of modern industry exhibited and 
contrasted with the older type. He next proceeds to investigate some 
incidents of modern industry which he regards as the natural and in- 
evitable consequences of machinery and the factory. The influence of 
machine-production on the size of the unit of capital, leading as it 
does to the regulation or attempted supersession of competition by 
various forms of combination, and its connection with industrial con- 
flicts and trade depressions, are noticed at some length. The relations 
of machinery to irregularity of employment, to efficiency of labour, 
to the employment of women and children, are next examined ; and 
then Mr. Hobson investigates the phenomena of that town-life, which 
is becoming increasingly prevalent, and may, he holds, be directly 
connected with the development of machine-production ; and he ends 
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his treatise by a consideration of the relations of the facts he has been 
reviewing to the possibilities of the future. 

From this summary of his book it will be seen that he is 
more scientific and less popular than either Mr. Cooke-Taylor or 
Mr. Jeans. But it is curious to note that in some important points 
he is in accord with them. In his account of the development of trusts 
and other combinations he agrees with Mr. Jeans in looking upon these 
phenomena as a natural, and not an exceptional or abnormal conse- 
quence, of competitive forces. For, as he shows, competition may 
conceivably—or rather, if unrestrained, it will inevitably—exhibit a 
tendency to reduce profits to a level, which may indeed deter a new 
comer from entering the trade, but will find already committed to it 
those who cannot withdraw without sustaining greater loss. And yet, 
as he is also careful to show, neither practice nor theory leads to the 
conclusion that the interest of the combination is certain to be 
identical with that of the consuming public. With Mr. Cooke-Taylor 
Mr. Hobson agrees in discovering anticipations of capitalism, and also 
of the factory, in the days of the domestic system. But here he is 
in accord with the general drift of modern investigation, which 
may perhaps be summarily described as substituting the epithets 
‘gradual’ for ‘sudden’ and ‘ manifold’ and ‘varied’ for ‘ uniform.’ 
It is in a similar spirit that he traces the development of machinery. 
He shows how the great inventions, as they are sometimes described, 
seem in reality to have been the gradual outcome of a preliminary 
process of successive experiments steadily improving in some small 
particular on one another, and how, for example, discoveries in one 
branch of the cotton industry would necessarily lead to an endeavour 
to meet its increasing requirements by improvements in another, how 
weaving, for instance, would stimulate spinning and spinning would 
react on weaving. 

Much of Mr. Hobson’s book is closely related to topics of popular 
discussion and present interest. His impartial treatment of the con- 
nection of high wages with efficiency has a bearing, which it is not 
necessary to indicate, on the controversy about the diminution of the 
hours of labour, and will reward the study of the partisan advocate, if 
only he be patient enough to accord it. The chapter on the work and 
wages of women is marked by the same desire to bring all the factors 
into account, and, like that which follows in immediate succession on the 
growth of town-life, is impartial, and exhibits the results of conscientious 
labour. 

The most difficult portion of Mr. Hobson’s book consists in his 
chapters on the relation of machinery to industrial depression. He 
here returns to the charge advanced in a previous work, of which he 
was a joint-author. In that work—on the Physiology of Industry—he 
endeavoured to prove that the plain man was right, and the orthodox 
economist wrong, in commending the spendthrift and condemning the 
thrifty. Perhaps, it is true, this may be an exaggerated description of 
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the doctrine set forth in that book, and in Mr. Hobson’s treatment of the 
question in the present volume we have discerned, as we think, signs of 
some modification of his former opinions. But such would certainly 
be the popular inference drawn from the earlier book, although the 
opinion may perhaps be hazarded that the capital mistake of this, as 
of so many similar discussions, has consisted in what may, with an 
appearance of paradox but a basis of truth, be called the illogical 
process of carrying arguments to their ‘logical’ conclusion. We have 
endeavoured to follow Mr. Hobson’s reasoning with careful attention, 
but we confess to a difficulty in grasping it fully. As it seems 
to us, he has shown that capital may be misdirected, and that the 
comparatively permanent form, which it takes in the shape of machinery, 
may prevent the correction of original misdirection before a fresh mis- 
direction has followed. He has, we think, demonstrated that saving 
may conceivably thus be fraught with repeated injury to the general 
public. But we may be pardoned for thinking that a large part of his 
quarrel with the older economists turns on the use of words: and it is 
certainly our impression that an appendix, in which he criticises the 
views of more recent writers such as Mr. Bonamy Price and 
M. Yves Guyot, affords a new illustration of unfruitful logomachy. 
We also remain of the opinion that both he and the Austrian 
economists, of whom he approves, are in as much danger of going 
astray, and taking a onesided view of phenomena, by concentrating 
attention on consumption, as the older economists were in laying ex- 
cessive stress on production. It is so difficult, when we are regarding 
one side of phenomena, to remember that there is another side, and it 
is so hard to retain in our consciousness the fact that the processes of 
production and consumption are going on simultaneously, that, as in the 
larger questions of metaphysics, the observer of the search after unity is 
often prompted to interpose with a bold assertion of a common-sense 
belief in duality. But to follow Mr. Hobson at any detail into the 
intricacies of his argument would be to transgress the limits of this 
review: and he will allow us to part from him with the observation 
that, while we are willing to go some distance in his company, we are 
not prepared to undertake the whole journey. 
L. L. Price 


Socialism: An Examination of its Nature, its Strength, and its 
Weakness ; with suggestions for Social Reform. By RicHarD 
T. Eny, Ph.D., LL.D. (London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. 1894.) 

In this work, Professor Ely seeks to give an exact definition of 
socialism, and an impartial estimate of its value as a remedy for the 
evils of modern society. The term socialism, he observes, is used in a 
wide and in a restricted sense. In its wider sense, it signifies merely 
the doctrine that the individual should subordinate his inclinations to 
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the good of society. In its restricted sense, socialism is a scheme of 
economic organization involving, first the common ownership of the 
material instruments of production; secondly, the common manage- 
ment of production ; thirdly, the distribution of income by the common 
authority ; and fourthly, the continuance of private property in the 
larger proportion of income. This is the system of which he would 
determine the strength and the weakness. He declares in his preface 
that his book has been written in a conservative spirit. ‘The peaceful 
progress of society with the conservation of the results of past historical 
development, is the author’s desire.’ Yet he is no spiteful critic of 
socialism. He describes the evils incidental to our actual condition, 
the evils for which socialism is propounded as a remedy, with a force 
which should leave a reasoning socialist little to desire. He vividly 
depicts the waste incidental to a competitive system, the mischief 
resulting from financial crises and depression of trade, the inequality 
of the actual distribution of wealth, the bad effects on character and 
happiness of excessive wealth and excessive poverty. 

These evils of existing society constitute the strength of socialism. 
When Professor Ely comes to speak of the weakness of socialism he is 
equally careful to avoid anything like unfairness. That socialists 
indulge in an unwarranted optimism with regard to the future, and an 
exaggerated pessimism with regard to the present; that they have 
failed to demonstrate the alleged historical law of consolidation and 
progress towards monopoly in modern industry ; that they have not 
put forward any plan for the organization of agriculture which is so 
much as plausible ; that the competitive spirit is still a necessary spur 
to human indolence ; that the public esteem which socialists propose 
to substitute for wealth as the object of industrial effort is a most 
uncertain prize, often bestowed on the least worthy candidates ; that 
the average man is disinclined to reward services of a high order with 
proportionate liberality ; that under the socialist scheme there could 
be but few employers and therefore little freedom of choice for the 
employed ; and that all the dissatisfaction of all the members of society 
would under this scheme be concentrated upon the government which 
would then be directly responsible for everybody’s happiness : all these 
objections to socialism are re-stated by Professor Ely, but in the most 
temperate language and with the most evident anxiety not to give them 
more importance than their real weight may deserve. It is clear that 
he has been annoyed by popular misconceptions of socialism, and by 
arguments against it based on those misconceptions. Occasionally 
indeed, he understates the case against systematic socialism. The 
following passage seems to us somewhat misleading :— 

‘ Equally characteristic of the socialism of to-day is the general 
desire on the part of socialists to reduce the functions of government 
toa minimum. There is a general agreement among them, that there 
should be as little government as is compatible with their main ends. 
They all favour whatever government or regulation is necessary to 
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secure the socialistic production and distribution of wealth; and they 
will endorse all those measures which are held to be necessary to 
guarantee opportunities to all for the full development of all their 
faculties. But beyond this they will not go, and they continually 
seek to devise plans for the accomplishment of these ends with the 
least possible exercise of governmental authority’ (pp. 33, 34). | 

It is quite true that many socialists have wished to reduce the 
functions of existing governments, because these governments are 
guardians of the present order of society. But it is surely inaccurate 
to ascribe a general dislike of the action of government to those who 
believe that the government should be the sole owner of land and 
capital, and the sole employer of labour. In the socialist state the 
government would determine what every man should do, and under 
what conditions he should do it. The individual would have no free 
choice except in spending his hours of recreation and his pocket-money. 
Except in the inaccessible sphere of philosophical reflection, the 
individual would virtually cease to exist for any serious purpose. 
There would be only one will in the community, the will of the 
majority of the governing board. Such a state of things might 
be good or bad, but it is not a state of things in which the action of 
government is reduced to a minimum. It is rather a state of things 
in which the action of government has become co-extensive with 
human life. Similarly Professor Ely can hardly be serious when he 
replies to the argument that socialism will not know how to deal with 
the idle by saying that socialism alone proposes the complete abolition 
of the idle classes (p. 186). At present all except the very wealthy 
or the utterly incapable can better their condition by industry. Under 
the socialist scheme no man could do so. The socialist may say that 
this would not make a single man less industrious, and his assertion 
may be judged by common sense. But Professor Ely’s remark does 
not really touch the question at issue. Again, Professor Ely says : 
‘We do not hesitate to apply whatever physical force may be required 
to make a man work now if he lacks the means of subsistence, and 
it cannot be necessary to apply greater compulsion under socialism ’ 
(p. 187). But in the first place it makes a difference whether such 
compulsion has to be applied to a few vagrants or to a great, probably 
the greater, part of mankind. Secondly, such compulsion only produces 
a scanty return of work of the lowest kind, insufficient to maintain 
the very paupers from whom it is exacted. Lastly, it is neither a 
pleasant nor an elevating reflection that the ideal society may have to 
depend for its very subsistence upon a reign of terror. 

In the concluding portion of this volume entitled, ‘ Practicable Social 
Reform,’ Professor Ely states his ownviews of economic improvement. 
He relies chiefly upon a more extended application of principles 
which have been submitted to the test of experience. Amongst other 
recommendations he proposes to vest in the State or in municipal 
authorities all undertakings which are natural monopolies. He would 
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reform the law relating to land, the system of taxation, the tariff, and 
the currency. He wishes the State to organize a complete system of 
education, and to assist in making insurance universal. Professor 
Ely’s experience as an American citizen has evidently contributed to 
his schemes of reform as well as to his estimate of socialism. He has 
witnessed the evils of personal selfishness running riot amid the 
immense resources of a new country. He is convinced that an 
enlargement of the sphere of government would tend to purify the 
public life of the United States. His book may be recommended to 
all who interest themselves in economics as a singularly thoughtful, 
temperate, and lucid essay upon a subject of great and pressing 
interest. F. C. MontaGur 


Historical Progress and Ideal Socialism. By J. SHIELD 
NicHotson, M.A., D.Se. (London: Adam ‘and Charles 
Black. 1894.) 


Tuis is a reprint of the lively and vigorous discourse which Pro- 
fessor Nicholson delivered at the close of the meeting of the British 
Association, held at Oxford in August of the present year. Professor 
Nicholson begins with maintaining that we have no sufficient evidence 
of any great and sudden change in human nature such as would 
render history of no avail in forecasting the future of mankind. 
He therefore proposes to ‘ test the ideal by the real, the possible future 
by the actual past.’ He holds that this method affords more cer- 
tainty than can be found in analogies drawn from physical science or 
in vague talk about evolution. For the progress of civilisation differs 
from the development of animal life in that its chief cause is the 
accumulation of knowledge, not the improvement of the individual. 
Having thus established his right to appeal to history, Professor 
Nicholson proceeds to consider the economic effects of heavy taxation, 
of restraints on exchange, of infringements of individual liberty and 
security. All these things are implied in socialism, and all these 
things are shown by history to make for poverty and barbarism. The 
socialist ideal, says Professor Nicholson, is at variance not merely with 
received maxims of policy, but with the deep unconscious tendencies 
of human nature. For history shows the substitution of individual 
for collective property, and the limitation of the sphere of government 
to have resulted rather from the force of cireumstances than from the 
deliberate action of rulers. He concludes that the socialist ideal is 
unsuitable to mankind as they are and as they will continue to be. 
The root of socialism is a false scientific method which neglects the 
actual industrial development of the race. ‘It is true that the 
socialists refer to history, but it is that kind of history which con- 
sists in the search for illustrations of preconceived opinions and ideas.’ 
How, then, has socialism obtained so large a following? Because, 
replies Professor Nicholson, it is so largely interpreted that any one 
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who looks to government to do anything for the public good is set 
down as a socialist. Such in brief outline is the substance of this 
brilliant discourse. Its author had perforce to content himself with 
stating the heads of a comprehensive argument against socialism. But 
he has put his case with so much lucidity and epigrammatic force 
that, however numerous those who disagree with his conclusions, there 
can scarcely be any who will not apprehend his meaning. 

F. C. MontaGuE 


Practicable Socialism. Essays on Social Reform. By SAMUEL 
and H&rNrRIETTA BARNETT. Second Edition. (London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1894.) 


Tuis volume contains a number of papers upon a variety of subjects, 
some of which. hardly come within the scope of economics, although 
all have an interest for the social reformer. Canon and Mrs. Barnett 
write neither for nor against socialism in the technical sense of that 
term. They write to enforce certain principles of social reform which 
they have derived from a long experience in dealing with social evils. 
They hold that much may be done by the public authority for the 
health, education, and recreation of the poor, and that much may be 
done by voluntary organisation to make charity beneficial rather than 
hurtful. But they hold still more strongly that the action of the State 
and the organisation of charity are insufficient unless supplemented by 
the constant and all-pervading personal influence of benevolent persons. 
So long as the different classes remain strangers to each other will 
alms be blindly bestowed and thanklessly received. Mutual know- 
ledge, and therefore mutual good-will, remains impossible. Misery is 
to so great an extent the result of moral weakness that the strengthen- 
ing of character is the prime condition of well-being, and character 
can be strengthened only by the personal intercourse of the wise and 
good with the faint-hearted or the reckless. Civilisation can be 
acquired only by contact with civilised people. The best organisation, 
the most upright officials, the amplest pecuniary means cannot touch 
the souls of the poor. To satisfy their social instincts, to cultivate 
their imagination, to brighten their lives must be the work of those 
who, having culture and a competence, are prepared to live with them, 
to understand them, and to feel with them. The poor who need this 
kind of assistance are not so much the comparatively small number of 
utterly wretched and degraded persons who figure in highly-coloured 
descriptions of the misery of large towns, as the much larger number 
of persons who have more or less regular employment, and who gene- 
rally contrive to earn their own livelihood, but lead a meagre life with 
few comforts and fewer joys, oppressed with weariness in the present 
and with anxiety for the future. It is for these people that friendship 
and sympathy are invaluable. In all this there is much truth, as 
Canon Barnett and Mrs. Barnett have nobly demonstrated in their 
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long career of public spirit and beneficence. But the inference is 
irresistible that a profound improvement in society will be slow. For 
the poor are many, and it is not every one among the rich, however 
kind or quickwitted, who can establish a genial intercourse with 
persons in a totally different condition of life. And intercourse must 
be genial if it is to be formative. A subscription is a subscription, 
however grudgingly given; whilst conversation carried on with effort 


is not truly conversation. 

The present edition of these essays is enriched with a highly 
interesting introduction entitled ‘ A Twenty Years’ Retrospect.’ Amid 
a considerable increase of material well-being, and a distinct progress 
of civilisation in the East End of London, the writers acknowledge a 
certain relaxation of character, ‘a decrease of old-fashioned honesty, 
an increase of impertinence and of the habit of gambling.’ It is 
probable that a similar admission would be made by competent 
observers in most of the other countries of Europe. That the enfeeble- 
ment of character was the gravest danger of modern times we had often 
heard from Carlyle and his disciples. We now hear it from practical 
philanthropists who certainly have no bias in favour of the past. The 
observation may be commended to those ardent reformers who expect 
to make everybody virtuous by making everything pleasant. 

F. C. MonraGur 


History of the English Landed Interest (Modern Period). By 
RussELL M. GARNIER, B.A. Oxford. (London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1893.) 


THE second part of Mr. Garnier’s history deals with the English 
landed interest in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Beginning 
with some remarks on the lasting effects of feudalism, he gives one 
chapter to mines and another to woodlands. He then describes the 
condition of the country people at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the confusion and intricacy of titles to real estate, the 
theories of economists respecting land as the source of national wealth, 
the growth of an interest in agriculture, and the taxation of land from 
the accession of William III. to the end of the Napoleonic war. The 
rest of the space allotted to the eighteenth century is chiefly occupied 
with an elaborate account of the progress made in agriculture and in 
the breeding of live stock. On the other hand, most of the space 
allotted to the nineteenth century is taken up with such subjects as the 
rise of new political parties, the loss of political power by the land- 
owners, the changes effected by legislation, and the attacks directed 
against the English land system, especially by Cobbett and by John 
Stuart Mill. One chapter on the progress of scientific agriculture 
reminds us that, notwithstanding political unrest, English farming 
continued to improve until the terrible depression of recent years had 
impoverished alike the farmer and his landlord. The last chapter, 
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entitled the ‘ Moral of this Narrative,’ gives us the author’s views as 
to what should be done for the benefit of the classes who live by the 
land. 

Mr. Garnier’s book is always readable, although inconsecutive in 
arrangement and slovenly in style. If those who have no practical 
knowledge may hazard an opinion, Mr. Garnier is thoroughly conver- 
sant with agriculture. He is at his best when describing agricultural 
improvements. It is true that the progress of agriculture in England 
has already been set forth several times with great ability. But over 
and above the perennial interest which the cultivation of the land and 
the breeding of stock possess, even for those who know least of country 
life, there is a real utility in repeating as often as possible the history 
of English agriculture. For the majority of those who now wield 
political power have had no agricultural experience, and there are 
many speakers and writers who suggest the idea that the land of 
England in its present state is the unbought gift of nature. Many 
people talk as if it had risen from the sea drained, fenced, and planted 
as we see it now, and as if well-equipped homesteads and fat cattle 
had been scattered over it by some beneficent fairy. Whereas in truth 
the land of England, and the stock upon it, are quite as much artificial 
as natural. A liberal outlay of capital and a steady exertion of ability 
by owners, as well as by occupiers, were needed to make the fertile 
England of to-day, and England will not remain fertile unless intelli- 
gence and capital can find a safe and profitable investment in English 
soil. It is all-important to keep these facts before the public, and this 
cannot be better done than by a lively narrative of the actual develop 
ment of English agriculture, such as we find in Mr. Garnier’s history. 

We own that Mr. Garnier seems to us less at home and less happy 
when he turns from agriculture to topics of history or of law. We are 
especially perplexed by his use of the term ‘seignorial’ to describe the 
position of ordinary landed proprietors. The term ‘seignorial’ has 
such strong feudal associations, that it had better be confined to the 
rights of the lord of a manor. Most of the considerable landowners in 
England are, it is true, lords of manors, but it is not in this character 
that they are of social or economical importance. The manor has been 
decaying in England ever since the passing of the statute Quia Emp- 
tores. What with the modern legislation regarding commons, and the 
gradual enfranchisement of copyholds, manorial rights are fast 
dwindling to a mere tradition. Why, then, describe the position of a 
modern landlord by an epithet which suggests that he has a feudal 
character, and that his tenants are feudal tenants ? What, for instance, 
does Mr. Garnier mean when he writes concerning the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1834, that ‘it was an interference with seignorial 
rights which not even the canons of advanced political economy would 
have sanctioned ?’ (p. 506). That the owners and occupiers of the land 
should have been allowed move freedom than the Act conceded in 
administering a fund which was derived from the land, is at least an 
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intelligible proposition which can only be obscured by the use of the 
misplaced term seignorial. When Mr. Garnier writes that ‘The 
bailiff, who up to the reign of Edward III. was the president of the 
Hundred Court, had vanished simultaneously with the introduction of 
the County Court’ (p. 73), we are at a loss to know which county court 
he means. It cannot be the primitive county court, which was as old 
as any part of the Anglo-Saxon polity. It cannot be the modern 
county court, which was not established until long after the close of 
the eighteenth century. When Mr. Garnier remarks, with reference to 
the Dutch favourites of William III., that ‘no one has quite realised how 
narrow and bigoted the original Norman patrician might have grown 
without this introduction of a foreign strain into the old stock’ (p. 86), 
he can hardly have realised how few of our nobility two hundred years 
ago could have proved a Norman pedigree. From the instances which 
he gives immediately afterwards, one would infer that Seymours and 
Cavendishes were as Dutch as Bentincks and Keppels. Again, when he 
says of George III. that his agricultural enthusiasm was catching, he 
should not quote Walpole or Bolingbroke as instances of the infection, 
seeing that both were dead long before George III. became king at the 
early age of twenty-two. It is rather infelicitous to describe the younger 
Pitt as ‘once an ultra Whig, now posing as an absolutist’ (p. 388). 
Pitt was never a genuine Whig, and whatever measures of repression 
he may have thought advisable in the war with France, he never gave 
reason to suppose that he was an upholder of absolute monarchy. 
Again, Mr. Garnier does not seem to us accurate in his description of 
the agrarian change produced in France by the Revolution. He is 
right in saying that before the Revolution peasant proprietors were 
numerous in France. But he forgets that they were very generally in 
the position of copyholders, subject to onerous manorial rights which 
were abolished at the downfall of the ancien régime. Mr. Garnier, we 
may add, assumes too readily the failure of peasant proprietors. ‘ Apart 
from the métayer system,’ he says (p. 394), ‘ not one satisfactory element 
is discoverable in modern French agriculture.’ If so, bad indeed must 
be the condition of France, for he tells us later (p. 532) that ‘ history 
records nothing but failure wherever it affords us glimpses of the 
métayer system.’ After all, France is one of the best cultivated 
countries in the world. 

But the practical-man will want to know the moral of the narrative, 
the remedies which Mr. Garnier has to’ propose for the present 
calamitous state of the English landed interest. We agree with Mr. 
Garnier in his statement of the causes which now weigh down English 
agriculture, the heavy burden of rates and tithes, and the unlimited 
competition of foreigners who have the advantage in soil and in 
climate. We agree with him as to the consequences of these evils in 
impoverishing both landlord and tenant to an extent which stops 
improvement or even involves a decline in agriculture. As remedies 
Mr. Garnier suggests a sliding scale for rents and wages, and a closer 
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union between all classes interested in the land. A sliding scale for 
rents may be practicable, but the labourers will certainly resist his 
suggestion that the Truck Acts should be repealed and that wages 
should be partly paid in kind. The union of classes is most desirable, 
but seems remote so long as the labourers insist on returning to Parlia- 
ment candidates who are opposed by the whole strength of farmers 
and landlords. A national scheme of compulsory insurance against 
sickness or old age may be, as Mr. Garnier thinks, a good thing, but 
it will certainly add to the burthen of taxation. Mr. Garnier seems 
to us not to apprehend the political situation of England. He is 
probably justified in his observation that the superior social influence 
of landed property is destined to fade away entirely as time obliter- 
ates the memory of the past. But how does this tally with his 
extraordinary statements (p. 525), ‘that the government of England 
is virtually an aristocracy,’ and that thus far ‘reforms have but 
fortified the aristocratic principle’? Are the Irish members the 
representatives of the Irish upper class? Is the Labour Party an 
aristocratic foree? Mr. Garnier’s wishes have had too much influence 
on his opinions. The root of the matter is that the landowners of the 
United Kingdom are not numerous enough to turn the balance of 
contending parties. If we had a million rural freeholders, they 
would excite far less envy and wiela a far greater power. Then 
whatever legislation could do for the landed interest would be done. 
At present it will have to wait until other interests are served. 
F. C. MontaGur 


The Distribution of Wealth. J. R. Commons. (London: Mac- 
millan and Co. 1893. Pp. 258.) 


TuIs is one of the books which impose on the critic the difficult task 
of deciding how much merit is to be attributed to a writer who has re- 
discovered, or at least re-stated, principles already enunciated in some 
standard work. It may plausibly be maintained that it is useful to 
vary the enunciation of economic truth, considering the danger of its 
becoming stiffened by literal repetition into dead dogma. The tree of 
knowledge exhibits and preserves its vitality by being continually re- 
clothed in the fresh verdure of new expression. Accordingly our author 
seems to deserve well of the economic student when he reproduces the 
theory of marginal utility as taught by Prof. Bohm-Bawerk and others, 
or maintains against Mr. Gunton that the determination of wages does 
not depend upon the standard of life in such sense as to exclude the 
agency of supply and demand. This degree of praise is especially 
deserved by the main part of the work relating to the Law of Diminish- 
ing Returns and Rent. Employing the familiar construction of a 
descending curve of which the abscissa represents expenditure and the 
ordinate returns, Professor Commons places the different kinds of 
surplus in a variety of lights. He represents the action of the law of 
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COMMONS: THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 
increasing returns by a displacement of the curve which is as it were 
tilted up a whole. (Cf. Marshall, Principles of Economics, p. 677.) 
He is aware that this interaction of the two kinds of law is not 
confined to agriculture. 


‘No matter what undertaking we examine we find that for a given area of ground 
the point is sooner or later reached when an increase of product will involve a more 
than proportionate increase of expense. A flouring mill occupying one acre with a 
capacity of 1,000 barrels daily would require more than four times the daily expense 
to produce 4,000 barrels on the same area. . . . Before the capacity of 4,000 barrels 
could be reached, it would be found more profitable to purchase an adjoining half 
acre.’ (Cf. Principles of Economics, pp. 460—3). 


It would be unjust to our author to represent him as merely a 
follower of another’s track. He has struck out for himself fresh paths 
from which new and interesting views may be obtained. But, these 
deviations from the beaten track often lead through very difficult 
ground ; and are seldom of the nature of short cuts. Consider for in- 
stance the passages in which the author draws a distinction between 
value and product with respect to the action of the law of increasing 
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returns. As we understand him, economic equilibrium may be reached 
in virtue of the law of diminishing utility, even though the law of in- 
creasing returns is in full action. ‘No matter, therefore, what may be 
the increasing returns in quantity of product, providing the scale of 
demand remains constant, the entrepreneurs of a given commodity, in- 
evitably run against the diminishing value of their total product’ (p. 
125). This statement is illustrated by a diagram of which the essential 
parts are reproduced in the annexed figure, where the abscissa Ax re- 
presents quantity produced, the ordinate represents value. And ‘let the 
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line Bz represent the diminishing cost per unit of product, and the line 
Cy the diminishing utility of the commodity.’ ‘ Production cannot profit- 
ably be carried further than, say, AF’, where the total value of the 
product AF’E’B’ would approximately equal the costs of the total 
product AF’K’B (p. 126). And the writer seems to imply that 
accordingly EF’ is the position of economic equilibrium, ‘ the point of 
equilibrium where the value of the product just compensates the cost 
of its production.’ This seems to us a very questionable proposition, 
referring to a régime of competition as the context shows (cf ‘ the 
entrepreneurs’ in the last but one of the passages cited). Nor is the 
point indicated by our author that at which a monopolist would stop 
production. Under a régime of competition the point must be at the 
intersection of demand and supply curves, primd facie D. But D 
in the author’s construction appears to be only a point of wnstable 
equilibrium. The whole problem of economic equilibrium where the 
law of increasing returns prevails is one of great difficulty; to 
which our author does not seem to have made any important 
contribution.!. His merit consists in raising rather than in removing 
difficulties. This useful power of suggestion is not confined to the 
case of increasing returns. Consider his doctrine that ‘the law of 
diminishing returns obtains its true significance only where capital 
and labour are employed under circumstances of partial or absolute 


’ 


monopoly ’ (p. 155). 

Among novelties which may deserve more attention should be 
noticed the distinction between different kinds of profits; ‘necessary,’ 
‘temporary,’ and ‘permanent’ (p. 191, et seq.); and the elaborate 
‘logical division of the subject-matter. For instance under Factors in 


1 The abscissa Ax may be understood to represent the total quantity produced by 
the competing entrepreneurs ; and the Bz to be a supply curve of that simple sort 
which Professor Marshall indicates at the beginning of his book on production—-a 
short-period supply-curve of the nature of Mr. Cunynghame’s ‘ successive cost-curves ’ 
(Economic JouRNAL, vol. ii. p. 40), in short a curve of the species called by the 
present writer ‘ primary’ (Economic JoURNAL, vol. iv. p. 436). On these suppositions 
it will not be true that F’ is a point of equilibrium. For the dispositions of an in- 
dividual entrepreneur are not represented by the (collective) cost-curve BZ, but by a 
curve such as the dotted line B¢ (added by us to the figure). Suppose that, when the 
total product is at AF’, the product of the individual is at the point AF’+n. The 
individual entrepreneur will not stop there. For he can increase his production at a 
cutting price with advantage far beyond that point, it might be up to the neighbour- 
hood of the point F’.. Then the others, rather than have no business, would offer a 
still lower price. And so the economic machine would run down. There would be 
no permanent halt at D, for it would still be the interest of each individual producer 
to break away therefrom. The better opinion would seem to be that there can be 
no halt until an ascending branch of supply-curve is reached. This criticism will 
still be appropriate even if our interpretation of the author’s construction is not 
quite correct ; if, for instance, Bz represents the dispositions not of the producers 
collectively, but of an average individual. Even if the curve were a ‘long period’ 
one (of the kind for the most part employed by Professor Marshall) it would be 
difficult to justify the statement that F’ is a point of equilibrium either in the 
case of competition or of monopoly. 
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Distribution we have the heading 4, legal rights; which is subdivided 
into (1) Personal; (2) Property the former by a further ramification 
comprehending the rights to life, liberty, employment, and marriage 
(ch. ii). 

Upon the whole the most useful portions of the treatise appear to 
be those of which the substance is to be found elsewhere. What may 
be called the marginal utility of these passages is accordingly not very 
considerable. Writers on that species of utility prescribe that a 
consumer with limited funds should first bestow several increments of 
expenditure on necessities before he spends one on superfluous refine- 
ments. Upon a similar principle the student with limited time and 
attention may be advised to read, mark and inwardly digest the 
Principles of Economics, before he takes a dose of the Distribution of 
Wealth. 

F. Y. EpGEWoRTH 


The Labour Question. An Epitome of the Evidence and the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Labour. T. G. SpyErs. 
(Social Series.) (London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1894. 
Pp. 248.) 

THIS compendious volume forms a useful introduction to the 
principal questions which occupied the Labour Commission. To 
epitomise the results of their inquiries is a work congenial to the 
author, who was précis writer to the Commission. But indeed his 
book is no mere epitome. He has worked his own way to the con- 
clusions reached by the Commission, and reproduced them in an 
independent form. For example, his exposition of the inconsistent 
grounds on which an eight hour day is recommended is original as 
well as forcible. It is not more forcible however, in our judgment, 
than the corresponding parts of the Majority Report. Sometimes the 
epitome needlessly diverges from the Report. Thus Mr. Spyers dis- 
tinguishes conciliation from arbitration in that 

Whereas conciliation originates when negotiation is suspended, consists in the 
intervention of a third party on his own initiative to suggest a basis of compromise 
and results in negotiation being resumed, arbitration originates when negotiation is 
proceeding, consists in the reference of the issue to a third party, and results in the 
matter being decided (p. 36, cf. p. 33). 


Is this distinction coincident with that which is drawn by the 
Commission ? 
Arbitration is the settlement by one or more presumably impartial persons of an 
issue on which the parties have failed to agree. 
Conciliation is the coming together of the parties for the discussion of questions 
with a view to amicable settlement. This word is often used where we should speak 
of mediation (Final Report, p. 49). 


Upon the whole however the results of the Commission seem to be 
fairly presented. The work may be confidently recommended to those 
ZZ2 
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students to whom it is more important that knowledge should be in a 
convenient form than that it should be first-hand; who prefer com- 
pilations in one of Swan Sonnenschein’s neat scarlet volumes to original 


materials in a ponderous blue book. 
F. Y. EDGEWORTH 


Papers and Addresses. By Lorp Brassey. Work and Wages. 
Edited by J. Porrer. With an introduction by GEoRGE 
HoweE.uu, M.P. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1894. 
8vo. Pp. 367. 


THis volume—as its secondary title seems designed to indicate— 
may be considered as a continuation of the well-known Work and 
Wages by the same author. The papers and speeches now collected 
are, with one exception, all posterior to the date of Lord Brassey’s 
first publication. The one exception is formed by the important 
speech in which Lord—then Mr.—Brassey, speaking in the House of 
Commons in 1869, maintained the then not fully recognized 
claims of trades unions. This speech now republished was the original 
source of many observations which, adopted into the earlier volume, 
have already become classicai; for instance, the generalization, 
founded on the elder Brassey’s experience, that the cost of work is 
much the same in countries where the time-wage is very different. 

On such topics, Lord Brassey speaks with the authority of one 
who has a wide experience of the relations between employer and 
employed ; one who, though belonging to the capitalist class, enters 
into the position of the wage-earner with a kindly interest and 
hereditary sympathy. His strength lies principally in the inductive 
parts of political economy; one feels in reading him the truth of 
Aristotle’s maxim: ‘We ought to attend to the undemonstrated 
opinions of the practically wise.’ 

Others have discussed with more speculative subtlety the possibility 
that the working-class’s share of the national dividend may be in- 
creased by combination, or as it is now the fashion to say ‘collective 
bargaining.’ But none have recorded a weightier judgment that as a 
matter of fact the principal cause of a rise or fall in wages is ‘the 
natural operation of the laws of supply and demand.’ 


The wage-earning classes may rest assured that, in the long run, and without the 
assistance of Trades Unions and the disastrous interruptions to their business oc- 
casioned by protracted strikes, the competition among employers to secure the 
services of workmen will infallibly lead to a rise of pay proportionate to the amount 
of profit derived from the particular industry with which they are connected (p. 36). 

The price of labour is determined not by the completeness of its trade organiza- 
tion, but by its relative scarcity. . . Are we not therefore justified in the conclusion 
that Trades Unions in the long run exercise a small influence over the rates of wages, 
in comparison with the inevitable and natural operation of an altered relation 
between the demand and supply of the necessary commodity of labour? (p. 188, 
cf. p. 158). 
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On another controverted point, the expediency of piece-work, Lord 
4 Brassey affirms. 


In their opposition to the system of piece-work ... Trades Unions are wholly 
in the wrong (p. 214), 

Whatever may be the particular form of payment, whether it be by piece-work, 
contract, gratuities for extra diligence, or percentage upon profits, it is essentially 
necessary to give to the workman a personal motive for exertion (p. 156). 


He supports this opinion by striking examples of the efficacy of 
the system in the construction of railways. But we must look else- 
where for a balanced consideration of the arguments for, and the 
objections urged by trades unionists against piece-work. The appeal 
which Lord Brassey makes in this connection to the ‘absolute and 
inalienable right of every man to liberty of action, to be sovereign 
over himself’ (p. 214) will hardly satisfy the speculative Socialist. 
The complacent advice that ‘the time-honoured rule be observed of 
giving a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wages’ (p. 58) will not com- 
mend itself to those who regard as unfair the terms of contract re- 
sulting from ‘ the freedom of labour’ (p. 214) to bargain uncombined. 

We are not always with Lord Brassey when he gives reasons. 
But one is not thereby precluded from accepting his observations 
and conclusions ; for instance, the reflection that a strike is frequently 
a combat in the dark, the workers being ignorant of the profits which 
their employers may be making, or the recommendation that ample 
salaries should be paid to competent advisers on such matters. 

We have by no means exhausted all the practical lessons which 
are to be derived from Lord Brassey’s experience. Further indications 
may be found in the well-constructed index, and in the useful intro- 
duction contributed by Mr. Howell, the suitable expositor of a work 
abounding in common sense and public spirit. 

F. Y. EnGewortH 


SoME RECENT STATISTICS 


3ulletin de UInstitut International de Statistique. Tom. VII. 
Deuxiéme et derniére livraison. 


THis number contains a first instalment of statistics of the move- 
ment of population in the principal countries of Europe and certain 
American States, contributed by the Italian statistical bureau as a 
continuation of the well-known confronti which emanated from the 
same official source in 1884. Births and marriages from 1814 to 1892 
are the subject of the first part which is put before us. Running the 
eye down goodly rows of figures, one observes a decline in the number 
of marriages compared with the population in almost all the countries. 
The average age at which marriage takes place, and also the age at 
which the greatest number of marriages takes place, have increased in 
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certain countries, notably England and Wales. But the general 
movement is in the opposite direction, as appears from a table showing 
the percentage both of bridegrooms and of brides below the age of 30 
to the total numbers at all ages (p. 16) in the periods 1876—80 and 
1887—91. The percentage is greater in the latter quinquennium in 
the great majority of countries. For instance, in the case of Italy, 
the percentage of bridegrooms below 30 is 64:11 for the first period, 
for the second, 69°44. 

The birth rate—that is the number of births (excepting still-born) 
per 1,000 inhabitants—has decreased in most countries. Exceptions 
are Italy, Hungary, Norway, Denmark, Servia. The ratio between 
male and female births presents the wonderful constancy which 
characterises this coefficient. Among the countries which enjoy the 
highest percentage of male to female births (whether really, or 
through some accident of registration) are Roumania and Greece, 
Roumania varying from 111 to 107 (boys to 100 girls), Greece mounting 
to 119 and not falling below 111. England occupies the lowest place 
in respect of the preponderance of the male sex at birth. Very little, 
if any, secular change can be traced in the returns for the last nineteen 
years. For instance, in the case of Italy, the figure for all the 
years is 106, except 107 in 1874 and 1879. But England and Wales 
show signs of decline ; the figure is invariably 104 from 1874 to 1887, 
after which 103 makes its appearance, alternating with 104 in the 
years 1887—1892. The returns of illegitimate births verify two con- 
clusions already known to statisticians, namely, that the proportion 
of still-born is greater, and the excess of male births is less in the case 
of illegitimate as compared with legitimate births. 

It is curious that England seems to present an exception to the 
latter generalisation.! For instance, the contrasted ratios of male to 
female births for the last quinquennium are as follows— 


1887 1888 1889 1890 1891 1892 
Legitimate 104 103 104 103 104 103 
Illegitimate 105 105 104 104 105 106 


It may be observed that the figures for illegitimate births admit of 
a considerable probable error. The number of illegitimate births in 
England and Wales being in 1892 about 37,500, and fewer in preceding 
years, the probable error incident to a percentage based on such a 
number of births would be about ‘75.2. This consideration, however, is 
not sufficient to account for the anomalies of the above series, nor can 
the still-born, as might be suspected, have affected the comparison ; 
since they have been excluded from both the compared classes. 
‘ Compare Statistik des deutschen Reichs. Band 44, p.177. 1892. 
* See Journal of the Statistical Society, Jubilee volume, p. 199. 
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Ueber den Einfluss der Vererbung auf die Sterblichkeit. (Re- 
printed from Assecuranz Jahrbuch, 1895.) By Professor 
HARALD WESTERGAARD. Pp. 20. 


Tus may be regarded as a continuation of the study on the in- 
heritance of disease, contributed by the same eminent statistician to 
the Economic Journat of March 1894. 

The great difficulty of drawing conclusions from mortality statistics 
is exhibited in a variety of lights. For instance at first sight it might 
appear from the records of infant mortality that the youth of the 
mother is unfavourable to the health of the child. But the reason 
why the mortality of children born of young mothers is particularly 
great may be that such children are very often first-born ; and the 
mortality of first-born children, irrespective of the age of the mother, 
is apt to be great. Again, another cause of the observed phenomenon 
is that early marriages occur most frequently in the less comfortable 
classes ; where a high infant mortality, as compared with the general 
infant mortality, may be expected. Again, young married women are 
more fruitful; and the infant mortality of large families is greater 
than that of small. In spite of these reservations it seems to be 
proved (p. 125) that the children of mothers under twenty years (in 
England, to which the observations relate) are particularly weakly. 
Statistics concerning the inheritance of consumption and cancer are 
discussed with similar caution. The author criticises preceding 
writers, Ammon and even Galton, as basing conclusions concerning 
the influence of inheritance on observations not sufficiently numerous, 
regard being had to the law of great numbers, the theory of probable 
error. It is noticeable that he himself uses as a test of statistical 
inferences a probable error based on the analogy of games of chance, 
rather than on specific experience—what an eminent authority on 
the subject, Professor Lewis, calls the combinatorial as distinguished 
from the physical error (see Journal of the Statistical Society, Jubilee 
vol., p. 192). No doubt Professor Westergaard has shown in former 
writings that concrete phenomena in more cases than one might have 
been supposed to fluctuate according to the rules of pure chance, 


A Comparison of Populations and Rates of Mortality in New 
South Wales and Victoria ; in Sydney and Melbourne. (Read 
before the Insurance Institute, Sydney, July 1894.) 


THE comparisons presented by Mr. Duckworth in this paper are 
of considerable interest. Thus it is a singular circumstance that the 
proportional rate of increase of the populations in the two capitals 
(including suburbs) during the decade 1881-91, has been almost 
identical—viz. 5-66 per cent. per annum. The male population exceeds 
the female in both colonies by a large percentage. But in some of 
the suburbs of one at least of the capitals there is an excess of females 


- 
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to the extent of 5} per cent. The mortality (at different ages) of 
Melbourne exceeds that of Sydney. New South Wales and Victoria 
taken together are more healthy than their capitals, less so than the 
English ‘ healthy’ districts. These results are exhibited in a diagram, 
the construction of which is explained very clearly and instructively. 


Die Haupstadt Budapest im Jahre 1891. Von JoseF Korost, 
Director des Communalstatistischen Bureaus, und Dr.GuSTAV 
THIRRING, Vice-Director des Bureaus. (Erster Band mit 
Sieben Tafeln.) Berlin: Puttkammer und Mulbrecht, 1894. 
8s. 


THESE elaborate tables and sumptuous cartograms are worthy of 
the Bureau from which they issue. The first section contains a 
description of the districts, streets, and buildings of the city, the 
density of the population or the size of the buildings, whether 
measured by the number of stories or the number of rooms. The 
subject of the second section is Wohnverhdltnisse, which may be freely 
translated the dwelling accommodation in relation to the number of 
population. Thus one of the coloured maps represents the magnitude 
in different districts of the ‘ cellar-population ’—that is, the percentage 
out of 100 inhabitants who live in cellars. Another map exhibits the 
proportion of ‘ Bettgeher’ per 100 inhabitants; another the proportion of 
Servants (Dienstboten); yet another the proportion of population 
which lives in overcrowded dwellings ; an overcrowded dwelling being 
one in which there are five or more inhabitants to one room. The 
returns of overcrowding are further interrogated by breaking up the 
population into groups defined by age, whence it appears that the 
proportion of infants in overcrowded houses as compared with the city 
as a whole is particularly great—a difference which may be attributed 
to the fruitfulness of the very poor. 

F. Y. EpGEwortH 


Body and Soul, or the Method of Economy. F.W. Bain, M.A. 
London: Parker and Co. 1894. 


THE greater part of Mr. Bain’s work lies outside the domain of 
this Journal. Whatever may have been the feelings of the reviewer 
when reading the various pronouncements on philosophy, zstheties, 
and politics which fill Books I., IIT. and IV., it is not his duty to give 
expression to them here. But Book II. is distinctly economical ; it 
deals with ‘ political economy or the commodity,’ and in noticing it we 
have to estimate the author’s position as a critic and investigator in 
economic science. His own view of that position is not marked by 
any undue or excessive humility. From the ‘ Preface’ we gather that 
in an earlier work he has done for political economy what Copernicus 
did for astronomy, while the result of his comparison and criticism of 
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economic systems was, as he suddenly perceived, a repetition or 
re-discovery of ‘ Aristotle’s central thought.’ After this candid 
declaration those experienced in such matters will know what to 
expect. And accordingly we find that Mr. Bain completely mis- 
apprehends the most elementary propositions of the ordinary political 
economy. Take, for example, the statement of Ricardo that ‘it is the 
cost of production which must ultimately regulate the price of com- 
modities.” This Mr. Bain turns into the assertion ‘that the cost of 
production of every commodity is what essentially determines its 
value ’ (p. 173), and then seeks to show its falsehood by citing cases of 
market and scarcity value, both of which Ricardo had expressly 
excluded. Again, one of the great services of Adam Smith and his 
followers consisted in explaining the functions of money and showing 
that it was one pert, but not the whole, of either wealth or capital ; 
therefore, according to Mr. Bain, ‘ economists deny that currency is 
capital; they deny that money is wealth’ (p. 190), though on the 
second page of the popular edition of Mill’s Principles he might have 
read that ‘money being the instrument of an important public and 
private purpose is rightly regarded as wealth,’ just as in an accessible 
part of the Wealth of Nations he would have seen that it is one of the 
divisions of circulating capital! However our author has convinced 
himself ‘that the radical fallacy of the economists lies in this, that 
they have not, owing to an erroneous method, ‘understood the function 
of money’ (p. 210), and thus the reader naturally looks for the true 
doctrine on this important matter. Money we learn ‘is, as it were, 
commodities minus their special qualities ; it is their general capacity.’ 
‘Money is in the economical world precisely what motion is in the 
physical world, and parodying Aristotle’s famous definition of motion 
we may define money as the potentiality of commodities. This defini- 
tion is the ultimate wisdom, the truth kar’ éfoxyv, the omega of 
Political Economy ’ (p. 183). But this is not all. ‘ Money is to value 
what the body is to the soul’ (p. 187). Further, ‘the essence of 
money does not lie in its shape. Its shape is to have no shape; 
but as this is impossible, it has as little shape as it can, 7.e. its 
shape is not determined by any need for the material performance 
of work, but as we might say, spiritually’ (p 215). Nevertheless 
‘circulating capital’ and ‘money’ are synonymous terms. ‘ Cir- 
culating capital means capital which is not so fixed, but which can 
circulate from form to form; that is to say, money’ (p 211). Un- 
fortunately money may lose its circulating power, for ‘To convert 
circulating or floating capital into fixed capital is simply to lock up 
money: to fix it permanently in a special form of production where 
it must stay’ (¢b.). An ‘inconceivable blockhead’ like Ricardo 
might have some difficulty in following out this process, but Mr. Bain 
evidently has none. His views as to the determination of the value 
of money are equally remarkable. ‘Scarcity of money lowers the 
value of commodities not mathematically, as the economists say, but 
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dynamically.” ‘Conversely, plenty of money tends to raise the 
value of commodities, but will not necessarily raise prices’ (p. 209) ; 
and again, ‘Increase the supply of any commodity and you will in- 
fallibly lower its value, for the limit of demand for any special com- 
modity is soon reached. But this is not the case with money. Vast 
additional supplies in highly civilised commercial countries do not 
touch its value, for no man can ever have enough of it’ (pp. 216-7). 
Another error about money usually entertained by economists, is the 
belief ‘that it gets its value from the metal of which it is composed. 
On the contrary the metal gets its value from its function as money. 
. Demonetise it, and it is of no use except asa metal. Who 
then would care to possess it? The value of silver has sunk, not be- 
cause its production has quantitatively increased, but because the 
nations have discarded it as money. And the value of gold has risen 
because, silver having been ousted, double and treble work has been 
thrown on gold’ (pp. 213-4). Thus it appears that money may rise 
but cannot fall in value, and that the very common belief as to the 
effect of the Australian and Californian gold discoveries on prices is a 
mere delusion fostered by the erroneous teaching of those ‘ totally mis- 
taken’ and ‘ profoundly incompetent’ persons ‘ the quasi-professors of 
orthodox Political Economy.’ 
The foregoing quotations will perhaps supply sufficient material for 
a correct appreciation of Mr. Bain’s matter and manner. Indeed it 
must be said that he hardly does justice to some of his contentions in 
consequence of his want of acquaintance with the best modern 
economic work. A moderately well-read critic could assail with far 
more effect such a doctrine as that of value being determined by 
cost of production, on which so much vigorous controversial effort 
has lately been expended. The same defect is noticeable all through 
the book. The most interesting parts of it are probably those which 
dwell on the diversity in the forms of wealth and the dependence of 
production on consumption. But the author has no idea how com- 
pletely he has been anticipated, so far as his views are sound, by 
Cliffe-Leslie. Even his application of them to refute the socialistic idea 
that there is a fund of wealth ready for division is more effectively put 
by Mr. Giffen. To conclude—we are forced to say that Mr. Bain, even 
when he does not make positive mistakes, has contributed nothing 
fresh to economic science, while in the greater part of his discussions 
on this subject he—to quote his own judgment on Cobbett (p. 222)— 
‘maintains opinions that are undoubtedly erroneous with an amusingly 
cocksure conviction that they are all right.’ C. F. BastaBLe 


La Funzione del Tesoxo nello Stato Moderno. By GrvuLio 
ALEssio. Padua: Fratelli Drucker. 1894. 
Proressor ALEssio’s latest work is a good specimen of a class of 
writing much commoner on the Continent than in England, where 
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text-books or studies on matters that at the moment interest the 
public are the main forms of economic literary effort. It contains a 
careful and critical examination of one part of the state organisation 
as it is found in the chief countries of the world. The book may be 
roughly divided into three parts: viz. an introductory one in which 
the author’s views as to the functions of the treasury are briefly stated 
(chapters I., II.); a description of the existing systems in different 
countries (chapters III., IV., V.); and a criticism of the working of the 
treasury in respect to each of its functions in the cases already described, 
with a general summary of results (chapters VI.—IX.). According to 
Professor Alessio, the department that deals with the finances has 
three distinct duties to perform; for it has to collect and disburse the 
public revenue, causing thereby readjustments between persons and 
localities. It has further to deal with currency ; it has to choose the 
money of the country and to maintain its quality. And lastly it has 
to attend to the discharge of the public debt. These may be entitled 
the ‘ distributive,’ ‘selective’ and ‘releasing’ functions. The main 
point of the author’s contention is that there should be thorough unity 
in carrying out the duties thus specified. Though he allows that the 
English system, having the Bank of England as its pivot, is satisfactory 
in the country of its origin, he seems to prefer the organisation adopted 
in the United States which is intended to remain outside all banking 
influence. As regards currency questions, he declares in favour of 
gold mono-metallism as best suited for the economic conditions ‘exist- 
ing in modern states (p. 70) and he is on the whole a supporter of the 
Bank Charter Act of 1844 (p. 87—9), but he does not approve of placing 
all note issues in the hands of the state (pp. 100—103). In dealing with 
the public debt, a steady pressure in the direction of its reduction is to 
be kept up. Conversion should follow a lower market rate of interest 
without undue delay, and, when possible, redemption should also be 
carried out. This course is, in fact, but the natural result of the author’s 
leading principle, ‘that the administration of the treasury has not 
solely to provide for the balance of revenue and expenditure for one or 
more budgets, but to always keep in mind the real position of the 
patrimony of the state by regarding the reduction of liabilities 
and checking their increase as the supreme and indefeasible end’ 
(p. 183—4). 

The position taken up by Professor Alessio can be plausibly 
defended when stated in a general way, though we cannot help feeling 
that too heavy a task is thrown on one special department of the 
administration. State finance has, we believe, suffered much more 
from undue extension than from too rigid restriction. The ‘ selective’ 
function in particular should, we hold, not be allowed to become 
intermingled with the necessary work of collecting and applying the 
income of the state ; even if on great occasions a special intervention 
is sometimes unavoidable. The unity of the financial system, desirable 
as it is, does not require this inclusion of an essentially different duty. 
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But, though dissenting from its doctrine on this important point, we 
can heartily commend the work as a valuable study of an important 
part of finance. 

C, F. BasTaBLE 


Ueber die Entwickelung der Australischen Eisenbahnpolitik nebst 
einer Einleitung tiber das Problem der Eisenbahnpolitik in 
Theorie und Praxis. Von Dr. Moritz Kanpt. (Berlin, 
1894. Hans Mamroth.) 


TwENTY years have passed since Professor Gustav Cohn published 
the two volumes of his Untersuchungen tiber die Englische Eisenbahn- 
politik, and a dozen years since he supplemented this work with his 
Englische Eisenbahnpolitik der letzten Zehn Jahre. And now a pupil 
of Professor Cohn comes forward with the first part of a similar 
economic history of the railways in our Australian colonies. Is it too 
much to hope that by the time another dozen years have elapsed some 
English economist will—not perhaps study the subject for himself at 
first hand, that were too much to ask, but at least rise to the height of 
translating these works into English for the benefit of a public which 
at present assumes railway problems to be so simple that they can be 
solved with the aid of a handful of general propositions supplemented 
by a plentiful lack of historical knowledge and practical experience ? 

The obvious incompleteness of Dr. Kandt’s work renders it 
peculiarly difficult to criticise. The volume consists of well nigh 300 
pages, but a large portion of it is occupied with bibliography, intro- 
duction, and appendices. The actual railway history is not that of the 
Australian colonies as a whole, but merely of the single colony of 
Victoria. Even this is only brought down to the year 1868, before, that 
is, the question of most practical interest for a modern Englishman— 
how, namely, a democratic Government can administer railways—had 
come forward for solution at all. For all that, the story told is of great 
interest, not only because Dr. Kandt writes from exhaustive investiga- 
tion of original documents, but also on account of its unexpectedness. 
Every one knows that with scarcely an exception the Australian railways 
belong to and are worked by the different Governments. But few people 
are aware how hard those Governments, if that of Victoria may be taken 
as typical, strove to avoid the present state of things; how long the 
colonies waited for private companies to undertake railway enterprises 
on their own account ; and how earnestly, when this hope proved futile, 
they sought to attract private capitalists with subsidies and land grants 
and guarantees. The Victorian colonist of to-day, contemplating the 
conspicuous and acknowledged failure of his Government to manage his 
railways, has at least the consolation of knowing that if the last 
generation had had its way, the Government would have had no 
railways to mismanage. 

A word must be said as to the portions of Dr. Kandt’s book which 
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do not seem naturally to fall under its title. The bibliography is of 
great value, being probably the most complete bibliography of 
railway economic literature in existence. The portion of it deal- 
ing with railways in general, omitting of course purely technical and 
engineering works, covers eleven closely-printed pages, and contains 
about five hundred separate entries, giving not merely the titles 
of books dealing solely with railways, but noting also references to 
railway questions in general economic literature. So too the introduc- 
5 tion, which deals with railway policy in theory and practice, gives a 
sketch of the views which have been current in the leading countries 
i of the world during the last half century in reference to the relations 
between railways and the State, and forms a synopsis of the utmost 
value to students of the subject. Dr. Kandt’s own position may be 
seen from its conzluding words: ‘The question of the railway policy 
of any country can only be solved when regarded in connection witu its 
entire history and development, and especially its constitution and 
mode of government.’ The continuation of the history, if done with 
the same care and thoroughness as are displayed in the volume before 
us, will throw not a little light on the problems of State and Municipal 
socialism which confront us for solution in England to-day. 

W. M. AcwortH 
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Mining Royalties, their Practical Operation and Effect. By 
CHARLES ASHWORTH JAMES. (London: Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 


Tuts book is, as the author tells us, based upon the evidence given 
before the Royal Commission on Mining Royalties, and its object is ‘ to 
present in a clear and consecutive form the precise issues raised and 
contested before the Commission, and to draw such conclusions upon 
them as the published evidence appears to necessitate.’ Mr. Ashworth 
James is to be congratulated on the thorough manner in which he has 
performed his task. The reader will find in the book an admirable and 
intelligent summary of the evidence given before the Commission 
arranged under convenient heads. In the main the writer agrees with 
the principal conclusions of the Commission, but suggests that the Com- 
missioners ‘attribute more effect on prices to the minimum royalty 
than it can in practice produce,’ inasmuch as in depressed times a 
considerable number of mines are worked at little or no royalty. 

Except as regards the United States of America, Mr. James touches 
but lightly on the mining systems of foreign countries. He gives 
prominence however to the evidence of Dr. Raymond, who gave the 
Commission such a lucid and able description of the mining policy of 
America based on the private proprietorship of minerals. 

The conclusion of the book is that the case against the British 
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mining system is a special phase of the case against private property 
in land in general rather than a separate and independent case peculiar 


to mines and minerals. 


J. E. C. Munro 


The Unemployed. By GrorrrEY DRraGE, Secretary to the 
Labour Commission. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1894.) 


Mr. DraGe’s volume begins and ends in a contention with the 
Labour Department of the Board of Trade that to most readers will, 
we think, seem rather of a personal than of a public nature. Yet 
he is, as it seems to us, himself much indebted to the report of 
the Labour Department of the Board of Trade for the materials 
which he uses in his volume. Professor Mavor’s Report on Labour 
Colonies Abroad is placed at his disposal, and utilised. The account of 
the Poor Law in its relation to employment is a condensation of 
extracts from the report of the Commission of 1834 quoted in the blue 
book of the Board of Trade. Out of the tracts and reports of many 
worthies, whose views on employment under the Poor Law might have 
been explained, the blue book details only Locke’s suggestions on the 
ground of their ‘antiquarian’ interest. Mr. Drage follows suit in his 
volume—he too quotes solely from Locke. Where the Labour Depart- 
ment stops, he stops. He attempts no more than they did to show 
the relation between the schemes of employment proposed in the last 
century and the social and legislative condition of England of 
that time, or how far schemes of a similar character are applicable to 
our modern conditions, 

We chronicle some of his solutions of his problem in regard to one 
class of the temporarily unemployed. As to these, he relies on a series 
of smaller remedies, each attacking one or more causes. Fluctuations 
in industry due to the intermittent nature of season trades and to 
‘our complicated national and international industrial organisation’ 
are, it is urged, ‘hardly preventable ;’ but if ‘theconsumers grasped 
their moral responsibility,’ as such, ‘for the industrial irregularity 
which their requirements produce,’ they might equalise their orders ; 
and employers influenced by a better public opinion might co-operate 
soas to equalise the amount of employment at different periods of the 
year. Next, the laws relating to speculation in trade should be 
revised. There should be severer penalties against adulteration and 
fraudulent bankruptcy. Further, in so far as depression is due to 
‘inability to forecast the fluctuations of trade,’ Board of Trade 
statistics drawn from a larger field of observation and published up to 
date would be of service. There should also be a speedier settlement 
of trade disputes. And, finally, there should be, not special relief 
works started by municipalities, but ‘schemes of relief works carried 
out with due care as part of a national scheme by private agencies.’ 
These are to be established on a small scale. There is to be ‘careful 
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discrimination made among the applicants for employment, and as 
every man is to be required to earn fully the wages which he receives,’ 
they are not therefore to be ‘a financial loss.’ And in support of these 
conclusions a letter of Mr. A. F. Hills in the Times, November 8, 1893, 
is quoted to the effect that it is possible to administer a system of 
employment relief ‘in a thoroughly satisfactory manner.’ To supple- 
ment the relief works there must be labour bureaux. The employment 
must be provided for part time only, in order to enable the unemployed 
to look out for work elsewhere and to avoid attracting other workmen. 
The employment relief must be confined to the temporary unemployed 
only; and to prevent immigration of labour into the district, ‘the 
problem must be dealt with nationally though the relief works are 
conducted locally,’ and, ‘if necessary,’ they must be ‘ open only to those 
who have resided in the district a certain period.’ ‘ Under ordinary 
circumstances, then, relief works so carried out by private agencies 
may be one remedy for temporary want of employment.’ In excep- 
tional times, it is said, the municipality or the State should interfere. 
To the causes of want of employment among those permanently out 
of work, and the solution that he suggests for their aid, we cannot 
refer in detail. The budget of solutions seems to us rather empirical. 
Some are based on very slight evidence. Some are proffered as mere 
statements. Actual difficulties in the adjustment and applicability of 
some of them to the conditions of English life are not discussed. There 
\ is little weighing of evidence, and there is hardly any examination of 
the lines of social development and progressive experience in the 
large field of action and thought that is marked out by the words 
‘the unemployed.’ The plan of the book may no doubt in part account 
for this. It may be taken as a note-book, the evidence used for the 
compilation of which is to be found in the volumes of the Labour Com- 
mission. But that will not, we think, satisfy students of the subject, 
nor do such notes form a sufficient basis for a popular text-book. We 
can only touch on one or two points. What, we ask, have the Trades 
Unions to say to the suggestion that each should attach a cohort of 
unskilled labourers to their skilled army? Are their interests similar ? 





What inducements have they to take upon themselves this new respon- 
sibility ? These questions are not discussed. The solution is merely 
thrown on the table. 

Then as to voluntary schemes of employment. The difficulties of 
administering these with good results can only be judged by those who 
have actually managed them. Take, for instance, the suggestion that 
‘every man is to be required to earn fully the wage which he receives, 
so that there may not be any financial loss.’ Of course, dealing with 
a nondescript class of applicants, the whole difficulty lies in realising 
such a state of things. To state that this condition is to be fulfilled 
is not to solve any difficulty at all. It is to state, as a condition of 
success, what is usually, if not always, impossible, however desirable it 
may be; and then, when one has stated it, to take the statement as a 
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solution. Of course it is no solution at all. If we could in relief 
schemes employ men under the conditions of competition, and ensure 
that either the wage is earned or the man dismissed, one of the 
difficulties of employing the unemployed or ‘the unemployable’ 
would disappear. But the work is, in fact, artificial. Every one 
concerned in it knows this. It lies altogether outside any normal or 
market demand. Those who are employed are many, if not most of 
them, men who would not in ordinary circumstances be employed 
on the job. No doubt to employ the men on piece-work is right, 
but it is so unpopular that the Mansion House (Abbey Mills) 
Committee last winter refused to adopt it. So that just that pro- 
viso which would give something of reality to an artificial system 
is under popular pressure quickly abandoned. And even on these 
terms there are drawbacks. Some allowance must often be made 
lest the unemployed, who ex hypothesi have been on short com- 
mons, should be overdriven. Further, a quick hand on the piece- 
system naturally earns most, sometimes (as was seen last winter and 
has often been noticed) a large wage (as at stonebreaking), while the 
weak or the unskilled earns hardly a bare subsistence. And then as 
to labour colonies ; no attempt is made to show how they could be 
adapted to English needs. Of the Poor Law system of providing for 
vagrants not a word is said. It is stated that the colonies are to be 
‘absolutely self-supporting.’ Is it possible? And if it is possible, 
will that meet the objections of employers to take men from them? 
Will they not conclude, very naturally, that birds of a feather flock 
together, and will they care to employ the class of men usually found 
ina colony? Will the fact that the colony is self-supporting (apart 
from initial outlay) make any difference to them? And if, it does not, 
will not the growing disinclination of employers in Germany to take 
colony men gain ground here as it has done there? Again, the colony 
is to be ‘in no sense a charity.’ This is a stock method of argument. 
In the present mood of public opinion ‘country holidays’ are not a 
charity, people say: they are a medium of social reform. And the 
gratuitous supply of food to children at school is not a charity: it is 
an incident in educational progress. So to provide to an ‘ unem- 
ployed’ man in a labour colony ‘an opportunity of fitting himself for 
work’ is not a charity: it is, we suppose, a civic act incidental to the 
‘better organisation’ of labour. The argument ‘not a charity’ 
suggests the falsity of the whole position. The assistance, or the 
‘opportunity,’ or whatever it be, is not earned: it is given. It is not 
paid for by the recipient. It is received in return for no equivalent. 
If it were, it would probably be a transaction conducted on the 
ordinary conditions of the market. But, in fact, because the recipient 
is in distress, an offer is made to him, which would not otherwise be 
made; and, because he is in distress, he accepts it, which he would not 
otherwise do; and, further, in the instance in question, the donor, in 
order to gratify, aid, educate, or employ him, or to fit him for employ- 
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ment, is prepared to sacrifice for his benefit all the profit that he would 
ordinarily make on his initial outlay. Can this be other than a 
charitable transaction? Beyond a doubt it is charity; and, if we may 
trust experience, most probably charity, or (if we may drop that word 
and use the better term relief) relief, in one of its most injurious 
forms. The question whether or not the system of employment- 
relief is really good is not argued in this book. It is taken for 
granted. The phrase ‘not alms but work’ is quoted here, as it often 
is, as a key to social reform. The words should run—‘ not alms with- 
out work, but alms in the guise of work.’ That is the true rendering of 
the phrase, and thus rendered it represents with tolerable exactness 
just what, as a rule, we ought to avoid. All our general experience 
tends to show the injury and inutility of this pseudo-employment ; and 
it is incumbent on those who now propose it as a remedy to prove that 
the evils that have hitherto accompanied it can be neutralised, and 
that we should not rather provide such ‘ relief’ as is ‘ necessary’ with- 
out setting on foot any large schemes of artificial employment, and 
‘n the case of the able-bodied advocate, at the utmost, an extremely 
limited policy of Poor Law intervention. But these, the fundamental 
issues, are not here discussed. Almost every important question is 
begged. Yet, after all, we would not speak entirely in dispraise of the 
book. Generally speaking it puts in a few words proposals for the 
relief of the unemployed and the unemployable which harmonise 
closely with the popular thought of the time, so far as this differs 
from the ordinary official programmes of socialism. It is a good 
summary of current popular suggestions. 
C. S. Locu 


Primitive Civilisations ; or, Outlines of the History of Ownership in 
Archaic Communities. By E. J. Stmcox. (London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1894.) 2 vols. 


THE literature of political economy has by this treatise, which 
is both political and economic, been singularly enriched. The result 
of protracted, assiduous, and conscientious compilation, it has the 
dual merit of being a valuable storehouse of reference and a very 
interesting exposition. To the economic student, hitherto much starved 
by a diet of Aristotle the moment he penetrates to the back of the 
feudal system, the gifted authoress has rendered the signal service of 
gathering from a very great number of treatises and monographs by 
leading specialists of the present day on the ancient history of China, 
Egypt, Babylonia, and the prehistoric populations of Asia Minor and 
the basin of the Mediterranean, all that throws light on the, inter alia, 
economic conditions—rural, industrial, commercial, and fiscal—of those 
peoples, and presenting them in an orderly and even fascinating 
No. 16.—voL. Iv 3A ‘ 
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manner, giving from time to time a glance at the comparative 
evolution of similar conditions and their attendant problems in the 
modern centres of civilisation. Jn her conclusions she evinces no 
little philosophic breadth and insight, presaging upheavals ‘unless the 
force of democratic feeling is enlisted in support of the present social 
order,’ yet believing with serenity in the infinite possibilities of 
human self-adjustment and assimilation of a Better Thing, and in the 
power of such assimilation of the best in modern and ancient ideals 
to bring about some (relatively) ‘ final synthetic inspiration.’ I said 
‘ancient ideals,’ which is for her too wide. Notwithstanding many 
evidences of justice and fraternity adduced from among much that was 
unjust, cruel, and ignorant in early civilisations of the further East, 
either the heavy hand of tradition or implicit conviction forces her 
introductory observations into the restricted channel of Graeco-Roman 
ideals and Semitic ‘ visions of spiritual realities,’ as the only sources of 
future social harmony. 

Respecting the particular points of economic interest that lie so 
thickly strewn in these closely packed, too closely printed, pages, it is 
only possible here to notice a few illustrations. 

As is asserted in the introduction, ‘we call it a failure now to 
acquiesce in a stationary state in which’ the people ‘should be only 
fed,’ yet even this we know it is beyond the power of our present 
system to achieve. The problem may not have proved insoluble to the 
economic mechanism of some of these ancient societies, difficult as it is 
to venture on conclusions drawn largely from edicts and philosophics. 
It is said that Herodotus made a list of the various cases in which 
Egypt reversed ‘ the tisages of every other nation’; and one among 
them was certainly the power of maintaining a population contented 
with the bare provision of board and lodging, without expectation or 
possibility of accumulation, or the extra luxury and comforts which 
accumulation brings. In China, laws were made to prevent accumu- 
lation in the hands of the few, and consequently the lower classes have 
always been in a fairly comfortable condition. They began, A.D. 817, 
to forbid any one, of whatever class, to keep in his own hands more 
than what would now be equivalent to £1,500 ; but it was subsequently 
increased to a far larger sum. In cases where misfortune had over- 
taken any one, his relatives were bound to assist him and prevent his 
being reduced to penury. 

The conditions of primitive life in Egypt, at least among the 
labouring classes, were rigorously fixed, though the conditions them- 
selves were by no means arduous as compared with those of other 
countries, since the productiveness of the land, and the peculiar fitness 
of the Nile Valley for the development of an agricultural race, enabled 
the inhabitants to ‘gather the fruits of husbandry with little cost or 
labour.’ In China the fertility was equally great, as may perhaps be 
inferred from the fact that land now capable of supporting two men in 
Europe will in that country maintain twenty. 
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Money was unknown in the earlier ages of Egypt, and a strict regard 
for political economy might forbid the use of the term ‘wealth’ to de- 
signate the riches of the Egyptian masters, who accumulated the over- 
plus of the natural productions, which only later became of exchangeable 
value when commerce with Rome and other countries had been opened 
out. The economy of Egypt consisted of ‘forced labour and sub- 
sistence wages’; yet Egypt flourished for three thousand years with 
a fixity of tenure never attained elsewhere. It is difficult to assign 
any reason for the long continuance of this monarchy ; but there can 
be little doubt that it was in a measure due to the fact that the king 
and his nobles were more or less content with the simple pleasures 
of life, and did not seek to amuse themselves by complicating its 
machinery. Indeed the Egyptian idea of enjoyment must have been 
of a limited nature, when the great man, having provided for the needs 
of this life, used his surplus accumulation of food and property for the 
suppert of labourers employed in building monuments and graves for 
the long ages when he and his should be numbered among the dead. 
The long duration of the Chinese empire was doubtless due to the 
general welfare of the people, which may be attributed to the pro- 
hibition of an over-accumulation of money in the hands of the few, and 
the consequent impossibility that one class should oppress another. 
The author gives a pretty picture of Egyptian plenty (pp. 82, 83), and 
the jokes and songs of the labourers in the midst of their daily toil. 
If the end of politics be, as some assert, to produce the greatest 
amount, not of wealth, but of happiness, this end seems to have been 
more successfully attained in these early ages of China and Egypt than 
at any later period. It is curious therefore to read, a few pages 
farther on (p. 88), of a strike among the Egyptian workmen employed 
in the building of temples, whose rations were distributed on a 
diminishing scale; and it is somewhat significant, in the light of later 
times, that the first strike should have occurred in the reign of the 
king (Rameses III.) whose ‘lavish benefactions to the gods seemed to 
have paved the way for political as well as social revolution.’ 

In these days, when women in manufacturing towns are working for 
starvation wages in the midst of filthy and unhealthy surroundings, 
when the working man is making an outcry against the competition of 
the woman wage-earner, it is interesting to find that it was the custom 
to employ women in factories in such remote times—a circumstance 
significant of the independence of their life. This is also shown in the 
position of substantial equality of the wife in relation to her husband, 
for which Egypt was unique in ancient and in modern history. Else- 
where too the woman’s rights movement does not appear to be such a 
modern idea as many people suppose, for the Empress of China, 
Wu-heon, who died in A.D. 705, is said to have established examin- 
ations for women, with a view to admitting them into the civil service. 

The chapters on commercial laws and contracts and Chinese 
finance are very interesting, and the contrast between those of Egypt, 
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China, and Mesopotamia particularly so. In Egypt the valus of any 
commodity was measured by a given weight of copper wire, which was 
merely used as a standard; the Chinese used copper rings without 
device as a medium of exchange, and no other seems to have been used 
until about B.C. 700, when metal knives with a rude inscription were 
substituted, and served two purposes, exchange and daily use. It is 
to be observed that ‘ coins of all kinds were issued during the feudal 
period by individual merchants, trading firms, guilds, and private 
families, as well as by cities. And the legends seem to show that, like 
the first issues of paper money many centuries later, the coin was put 
forward rather as a bond—something returnable, a promise to value 
to such an amount—than as a mere medium of exchange for uni- 
versal currency.’ In Babylonia, money was weighed and grain was 
measured. The Chinese invented letters of credit, exchequer bonds, 
and bank-notes about A.D. 200, and it is incomprehensible why they 
should have been so slow in adopting the use of money. A singular 
feature in the transactions of these times was the sense of justice, as 
well as confidence in the honour of the partiesconcerned. Here again 
we have another instance how differently the Egyptian viewed matters 
from the rest of the world. For whereas the purchaser in ancient 
and modern times says: ‘This is mine, I have bought it for so much,’ 
etc., in Egypt the vendor alone speaks, while the purchaser is silent : 
‘I have given thee so-and-so; it is thine,’ and stipulates penalties 
against himself and his descendants if they question the validity of 
the transfer. 

The ordinary rate of commercial interest seems to have been 30 to 
33 per cent., but in more recent times money invested in houses or 
land seldom brought in more than 9 or 10 per cent. But*land being 
a permanent provision, there was a reluctance to alienate it, and 
cultivators appear to have adopted a scheme for preserving their right 
to it by a system of antichretic mortgage, which ‘vould be a boon to 
the Irish peasant of to-day. The antichretic mortgage of Babylonia, 
without rent for house and without interest for money, was held to be 
most dignified, though it would scarcely suit the mortgagee of these 
times. 

In China, the whole object of the government seems to have been 
to encourage the people to become agriculturists, as was the case in 
Egypt, and in a far less degree in Babylonia. In the latter country 
there seems to have always been a larger urban population, which led 
to greater commercial enterprise both in surrounding districts and 
with foreign countries. 

It is interesting to note that the cultivation of the tea-plant is 
mentioned as early as A.D. 350, and a remarkable fact in connection 
with this is that from this time drunkenness decreased. The author 
also attributes the freedom from epidemics enjoyed by the Chinese to 
the habit of drinking such quantities of hot tea, as they thus seldom 
imbibed unboiled water. C, A. Fonry 
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A Catalogue of the Library of Adam Smith. Edited with an 
Introduction by JAMES Bonar. Macmillan and Co., London. 
1894. Pp. xxx, 126. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tus charming book, foreshadowed in the last number of the 
Economic Journat, is delightful to the bibliophile as well by reason of 
its bibliographical matter as its tasteful form, and possesses a serious 
interest for the followers of the great economist who himself declared, 
as it may be well to remember, ‘ I am a beau in nothing but my books.’ 
These books are now scattered in many directions, the most considerable 
collections being those of Dr. Bannerman of Perth and his presenta- 
tions to New College, Edinburgh (accounting together for one half of 
the whole Library) ; and of Queen’s College, Belfast ; Professor Cun- 
ningham, Belfast; and the University of Edinburgh. Other stray 
books have been reported to Dr. Bonar by private owners, with the 
result that he has been able to reconstruct a list of about 2,200 volumes 
out of the total of something like 3,000 which probably constituted 
Adam Smith’s collection. Analysis of the catalogue shows that ‘ more 
than a third of the books are in English, a little less than a third in 
French, and rather less than a quarter in Latin; Italian and Greek 
accounting for the remainder in nearly equal proportions. There are 
three German, all presentation copies, and translations of the author's 
works. No other languages are represented.’ The books may be 
divided into five nearly equal classes: Literature and Art ; Classics ; 
Law, Politics, and Geography ; Economics and History; Science and 
Philosophy. Under each volume in the catalogue the editor has printed 
in red ink the references to passages in which Adam Smith has named 
the work or its author, and it is a little surprising to see how often 
these rubrics occur. It was already evident that Adam Smith was a 
man of wide reading and varied tastes, and that his mind was well 
saturated with French writings. The present volume, however, gives 
precision to these convictions, shows clearly in which direction his 
‘sources’ lay, and should be of immense service to the future editor of 
The Wealth of Nations, while it may effectually perform the humbler 
task of promptly disabusing the young person of the rooted idea that 
Economic science did not exist before Adam Smith. On the other hand, 
the two or three hundred books on Economies proper, which figure 
in the catalogue, would offer a striking and instructive contrast to the 
well-known collection of Professor Foxwell, by the side of which they 
would appear but a mere handful. 

Professor Foxwell has lent for facsimile reproduction in this volume 
a highly interesting letter (not before printed) from Adam Smith to 
Strahan. ‘The Union fof Scotland with England] was,’ he says, ‘a 
measure from which infinite good has been derived to this country 
(Scotland).’ 


Contemporaries were to be excused for not seeing that 
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this would be so. ‘The views of their Posterity are now very 
ditferent,’ &e. 

The volume is further enriched by a copy of Adam Smith’s will, 
disposing of the Library; aground plan of his house and grounds at 
Kirkcaldy ; and an authoritative essay by the late Mr. John Gray on 
the portraits of Adam Smith. A letter from Dupont de Nemours 
to Adam Smith, found between the leaves of a presentation work, is 
now also printed for the first time. 

Since the catalogue appeared, Dr. Bannerman has completed his 
munificence by presenting the whole of his collection to New College, 
Edinburgh: a half of the library is thus reintegrated. Those who 
possess the book will be interested to note that the editor has been 
enabled to make the following additions to his list: Justinus cum Notis 
Variorum, 1669 ; History of the National Debt and Taxes from William 
the Conqueror to 1761 (Anon.), 1761; Discourses on Public Occasions 
in America (William Smith, D.D.), 1762; Political Pamphlets (relating 


, 


to the American War), 1763-74 ; L’ Ordre Naturel et Essentiel des Sociétés 
Politiques (Mercier de la Riviére), 1767 ; Code of Gentoo Laws or Ordin- 
ations of the Pundits (Halked), 1776; Institutes Political and Military 
written originally in the Mogul Language with the Persian Translation 
(Major Davy and Professor Joseph White), 1783. 


H. Hiacs 

















NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE Farum LABOURERS OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 


Since the Reports of the Assistant Commissioners to the Royal 
Commission on Labour began to appear, a great deal has been pub- 
lished in relation to the condition of the agricultural labourers in Eng- 
land; but very little notice has been taken of the reports on Scotland 
and Ireland, In the present article, then, I briefly sum up the most 
important points in the voluminous evidence contained in those 
publications. 

In Scotland the great majority of the labourers are engaged by the 
year or half-year, boarded in farmhouses or bothies, or partly boarded 
in cottages, and paid during sickness as well as in health. The 
exceptions are mainly the ‘orra’ men, or casual day labourers; but 
regular day labourers are usually paid partly in kind, and employed 
in all kinds of weather. In the Lothians the payment is almost 
entirely in money, the men living in cottages asa rule. The same 
tendency of the yearly or half-yearly hiring system to cause frequent 
shifting among the men, as was noticed in England, is referred to by 
the Assistant Commissioners for Scotland. Some of the young men 
are in favour of shorter engagements ; but Mr. Pringle appears to think 
that this desire is connected mainly with the bothy system, which, 
happily, is gradually dying out. Like most other disinterested ob- 
servers, Mr. Pringle condemns this system of housing young men in 
detached dwellings, where they often have to do their own cooking, and 
frequently have only one room, in which they sleep as well as eat. 
Many of the bothies visited by Mr. Pringle were ‘ dens of dirt and con- 
fusion.’ The men living in them have none of the comforts or whole- 
some restraints of home life. Frequently the beds are not made at 
all, and the bed-clothes are changed only once in two months. There 
is no check upon the hours which the men keep, and they can be out 
for half the night if they please. Thus the bothy system tends to 
promote immorality, and there is no excuse for it except the difficulty 
of abolishing it suddenly. In the Lothians and other districts, where 
bothies are not now found, the young men are said to be of a type superior 
to that of their class in the bothy districts. In some places, however, 
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the bothies have been greatly improved in construction and in the 
attention paid to their cleanliness, the services of women being applied 
to the cleaning of the dwellings, and sometimes te the preparation of 
meals; while in other districts the men have their meals in the farm- 
house kitchens, and only sleep in the bothies. Mr. Pringle has no 
hesitation in denouncing the bothy system as ‘a disgrace to Scotland.’ 
Where female workers are lodged in bothies a great deal of immorality 
is found to exist. 

The diet supplied in Scotland where the labourers are boarded by 
their employers is much less costly than it is in most parts of England, 
because of the smaller use of meat. Breakfast usually consists of 
oatmeal porridge and milk, with tea and bread and butter in some 
cases ; dinner, of broth, meat, and potatoes ; and supper, of the same 
food as is named above for breakfast. Thus in Scotland there is 
usually only one meat meal in the day, as compared with two or three 
meat meals in England. 

Women are extensively employed in the fields and yards in Scot- 
land, although less so than they were in past times, simply because they 
are gradually giving up the work in favour of other kinds of employ- 
ment. As in Northumberland, the bad custom of requiring a regular 
farm servant to keep a ‘ bondager,’ or woman worker, is still maintained 
in some parts of Scotland. 

The hours of work in Scotland are about the same as those pre- 
vailing in those parts of England where they are longest for ordinary 
labourers and stockmen, and longer for horsemen. The Scotch plough- 
man, in summer, goes out tothe field at 6 a.m., after attending to his 
horses and getting his breakfast; and, with an interval of two hours 
for dinner and rest, he has to be in the field again till 6 p.m. Then he 
returns to the stables, and has to bait his horses before turning them 
out into the fields for the night. In some places the hours in the field 
are from 7 a.m. to 7 P.M., with two hours for dinner. In winter he is 
engaged from light to dark, with one hour usually for dinner, and has 
to return to the stable at 8 p.m. to feed and clean his horses. As in 
England, this late attendance upon horses is disliked by the men, 
and in some cases it has been given up. In certain districts, it is said, 
the ploughmen are at work two hours before daybreak during the 
shortest days, doing odd jobs about the yards before going out with 
their horses. 

Owing to the differences as to boarding and payments in kind, the 
money wages of farm labourersin Scotland vary greatly, and the only 
convenient method of giving them in summary form is that of stating 
the Assistant Commissioners’ valuations of average earnings, including 
food and lodging or rent-free cottages, which Mr. Pringle states as 
in the first table on opposite page, and in which the fractions, given 
in a few cases, are omitted. No doubt the lower sums entered for 
horsemen and cattlemen for all but the last district are the earnings 
of lads. 
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including all 


receipts in kind, for all classes of married labourers living in cottages, 


which are reduced to weekly averages in the next table :- 


Caithness 
Ross and Sutherland 
Ayrshire 

S. Argyle 

Bute 

Renfrew 

Stirling ne 
Dumbarton 

Lanark 

Linlithgow 

Wigton 
Kirkeudbright 
Dumfries 


Single men who live in the farmhouses or bothies, or with 
parents, earn, it is said, nearly as much as the married men. 


thei 


The 


figures show that the earnings of agricultural labourers in Scotland are 


higher than in all but a few English counties. 


There is very little 


piecework, as the men generally do not care for it, and the harvest 


extras are not great. 


above. 


All extras are calculated in the averages given 


Women, by the day, have 1s. to 2s. at ordinary times, and from 2s. 


to 3s. in harvest. 
from £12 to £30, with board and lodging. 


Dairymaids and others engaged by the year receive 


Cottage accommodation has been improved in Scotland, but is still 


very bad in many parts. 


The new dwellings are generally very satis- 


factory, while old ones, as a rule, are the reverse, very many having 


only two rooms. 


Mr. Wilkinson says that in Berwick and Roxburgh 


the kitchen is still the favourite sleeping place, and that many cottages 
have no upstair rooms, while Mr. Rutherfurd intimates that there are 


not a few with only one room. 
as generally disgraceful. 


The bothies have already been described 
On the whole, it appears that, although the 


Scottish agricultural labourers earn more money than the English, they 


live, in some respects, in a less civilized manner. 


Gardens, Mr. Wilkinson says, are generally smaller in Scotland than 


in England; but, as potatoes are provided by employers, large gardens 
are not needed. Mr. Gillespie and Mr. Pringle state that every cottage 
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has its garden, though usually only about an eighth of an acre, and 
hardly ever more than a rood. There are very few allotments in Scot- 
land, and those that exist are seldom held by agricultural labourers, 
who, it is said, do not desire them. 

As most of the agricultural labourers in Scotland are paid by the 
year and during sickness, comparatively few of them belong to benefit 
societies. 

The Ploughmen’s Union appears to have obtained a hold in many 
counties, and there are also a few small local societies of the kind. 
Only one strike is mentioned, a local one among women, and it did 
not succeed. 

With respect to the relations of employers and employed, the 
testimony is that they are usually friendly, and Mr. Wilkinson thinks 
they are more generally cordial than in England. Mr. Gillespie 
describes most of the masters as considerate towards their men; and 
the other Assistant Commissioners, though they refer to a strained 
condition of relationship in a few districts, and particularly where 
bothies are common, give a satisfactory verdict on the whole. 

Mr. Pringle says that the general condition of Scottish agricultural 
labourers has immensely improved during the last forty years, and that 
money-wages have risen 25 per cent. during the last twenty-five years, 
while food and clothing have become cheaper. His colleagues express 
similar opinions. There is some agitation for more holidays, though 
the men hired by the year or half-year usually have six daily holidays 
in the year, without loss of pay, which is more than labourers in other 
industries get. Mr. Pringle heard of many cases in which the receipts 
of a family were over £150 a year, while in a few they were over £200. 
These were probably in the Lothians. The employment of children 
under thirteen years of age has almost ceased, and they enjoy the 
advantages of free education. When they leave school they can 
readily find employment on the land. It is only men with large 
families of young children, or those who are intemperate, thriftless, or 
exceptionally inefficient, who are unable to maintain their families in 
comfort. Both intemperance and illegitimacy have greatly decreased, 
and the moral condition of the Scottish agricultural labouring class 
has altogether improved. 


In Ireland the supply of agricultural labour is said to be short in 
busy seasons in all the unions visited by the Assistant Commissioners 
except Westport, where it greatly exceeds the demand at all seasons, 
in spite of emigration and the migratory habits of the peasantry. 

The majority of the labourers are engaged by the week or day, the 
exceptions being the herds and the hired servants who live in farmhouses. 
Mr. McCrea, who reports on fourteen counties, says that they are 
engaged: (a) by the year, wet and dry, with or without (generally 
with) perquisites consisting of a cottage and potato-ground, often a 
garden, and, less frequently, turbary, or an allowance of fuel ; (d) half- 
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yearly, with board and lodging; (c) half-yearly, outdoor, boarded, and 
sometimes with cottage, garden, and potato-ground ; (d) by the day or 
week. In some of his districts, he states, the majority of the men 
are employed regularly all the year round, while in others few except 
indoor men have regular employment; and Mr. O’Brien, who visited 
thirteen counties, makes a statement to the same effect. But Mr. 
Wilson Fox and Mr. Richards appear to have found a preponderance 
of casual labourers in the districts which they visited. As might be 
supposed, casual labourers are much more numerous in proportion to 
the whole of their class in Ireland, a country of small holdings, than 
in England or Scotland. Many of the small farmers or their sons are 
themselves casual labourers, and therefore, although they may need 
help in busy seasons, they cannot employ any one regularly. But the 
evil of the existence of a great number of casual labourers is likely to 
be exaggerated if the proportion holding land is left out of account, 
ind this the reports do not show. In all Ireland, in 1891, however, the 
Census shows that there were 845,691 males of all ages dependent 
upon agriculture, while the Irish agricultural statistics for the same 
year give the number of occupiers of land as 526,670, more than 
four fifths of whom have five acres or upwards. Allowing for boys, 
these figures indicate that the number of landless labourers in Ireland 
is not very great. Still, there are thousands of men who occupy 
wretched spots of almost barren land, and who would be much better 
off without it if they could obtain regular employment as labourers. 
The small-farm system, which is the ideal of so many people nowa- 
days, has its disadvantages as well as its advantages, and among the 
former is the unfavourable position of the labourers who do not hold 
land and of the men who have a little, but not enough to afford them 
even half a livelihood. 

Hours of work in Ireland vary as in the other divisions of the 
kingdom, not only in different districts, but even in the same parish. 
For ordinary labourers they are most commonly from 6 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
in summer, with one and a half to two hours off for meals; and from 
light to dark in winter, with one hour off. Horsemen are emploved 
about an hour longer in winter, and half an hour longer in summer, 
when they turn the horses out into the fields for the night. 

Wages vary greatly in connection with payments in kind. Casual 
labourers are commonly boarded while at work, and regular men also 
in some districts ; while ploughmen, cattlemen, and shepherds living 
in cottages are almost invariably paid partly in kind. Some of the 
regular herds or cattlemen are paid entirely in grazing land for cattle 
and sheep, and nearly all chiefly in this manner. It is, therefore, 
difficult to summarize the ordinary weekly wages. In some places 
regular ordinary labourers who have no perquisites get as little as 
8s. a week in summer; and none of the Assistant Commissioners 
mention a higher rate than 12s. in their summaries, except for casual 
men, who occasionally get 15s.; while in winter wages are as low as 
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7s. 6d. in some districts, and rarely above 10s. But the men who 
have board are better off, as the difference seems to be only about 2s. 
a week. Ploughmen and cattlemen have 1s. to 2s. more than ordinary 
labourers, and herds and shepherds on estates or very large farms earn 
a great deal more in one way or another. The average weekly earnings 
given by the Assistant Commissioners for regular day labourers, 
horsemen, and cattlemen range from 7s. 9d. to 15s. 6d. Instances of 
herds earning £80 or even £90 a year are given; but such men 
commonly have to pay for assistance with their live stock. It is clear 
that the earnings of farm labourers are much lower, as a rule, in 
Ireland than in England. The board supplied to farm servants and 
to others who have meals in the farmhouses is much better than it was 
in former times; but the families of the labourers are said to fare 
miserably. According to one witness, they live on maize-meal stir- 
about and butter-milk ; but presumably potatoes are added during the 
greater part of the year. Many of the small landholders and their 
families are no better fed. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the cottages of Irish labourers 
are generally wretched hovels. There are a few good dwellings on 
some of the estates of the resident gentry, and in some unions the 
guardians have erected cottages under the provisions of the Labourers’ 
Ireland Act 1881. Mr. McCrea says, however, that up to March 31, 
1892, little advantage had been taken of the Act throughout the North 
and West of Ireland, only 78 cottages having been sanctioned in Ulster, 
and 87 in Connaught. On the other hand, 4,464 had been granted in 
Leinster, and 7,242 in Munster. It may be concluded, then, that the 
cottage accommodation is improving, though very slowly in the North 
and West. 

In too many instances no gardens are attached to cottages, the 
dwellings being often found crowded together in small towns or 
villages, where it is difficult to imagine any excuse for economy of 
space. Scattered country cottages more commonly have gardens, but 
not generally in some parts of the country, and seldom where their 
occupiers hold land near by. Garden allotments are attached to 
the new cottages built by Boards of Guardians ; but, otherwise, allot- 
ments are uncommon in Ireland. Even the old system of con-acre, 
under which the labourers almost universally hired plots of land of the 
farmers for potatoes in former times, is falling into disuse in some 
districts, the rents demanded by the farmers being exorbitant. Potato 
land, however, is often supplied as part payment of wages. 

Benefit societies are almost unknown in the agricultural districts 
of Ireland. ‘ Irish villages,’ Mr. Fox says, ‘ entirely lack the parish 
societies, clubs, charities, and other organisations which do so much 
to assist the poor in England.’ Only one of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners mentions trade unions as in existence among the agricultural 
labourers, and these he found nearly extinct. 

Miserably as the labourers are usually paid, the relations between 
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them and their masters are said to be generally friendly. They are 
not satisfied with their condition, but do not blame their employers 
for it, as arule. The condition of the casual labourers is miserable in 
the extreme. Mr. Richards found many of them lying in bed during 


the day, because they were out of work, and could keep warmer and 
do with less food than if they were up. Mr. Fox says that, speaking 
generally, the labourers in his four unions must have a great struggle 
for existence, and that it is marvellous how those who are not regularly 
employed can keep and clothe their families. Mr. O’Brien, while 
showing that there is great variety in the circumstances of the men 
and their families, and that a great number of them are in a miserable 
condition, confidently states that a substantial improvement has taken 
place within the last ten or fifteen years ; and Mr. McCrea gives similar 
testimony. The latter adds that the condition of the very small land- 
holder does not differ materially from that of the cottager. Practically 
he is a labourer, but often so unfavourably situated that there is little 
demand for‘his labour. As is well known, many of the labourers and 
small holders migrate to England for part of the year, and so add to 
their earnings ; while others are helped by relatives in America, or by 
the earnings of their wives from poultry-keeping or other industries. 
‘In estimating the condition of the Irish labourer,’ Mr. McCrea 
remarks, ‘an English standard cannot be adopted. The Irishman does 
not work so hard, nor do his wants approach those of the English- 
man. Even when best employed he is much more abstemious, both 
in food and drink, living on potatoes, flour-bread, and tea, oatmeal 
porridge and milk, with a small quantity of bacon, eggs, butter, and 
salt fish, and butchers’ meat only as an occasional luxury.’ This is 
not a strikingly meagre bill of fare, as it is written; but probably Mr. 
McCrea means that a combination of one or two of the substantial 
kinds of food and one or two of the luxuries mentioned is the usual 
diet of the Irish labourer. It is clear, however, that the condition of 
the farm labourers in Ireland is generally far inferior to that of the 
same class in any part of England or Scotland. 
Wixu1am E. Bear 


A TypicaAL INSTANCE oF CONCILIATION. 


THE settlement of a recent dispute may be taken as a typical 
instance of the practical utility of properly constituted Conciliation 
Boards, even when dealing with conditions of considerable difficulty 
and complexity. The Victoria Steamboat Company owns the steamers 
plying between Greenwich, Hampton Court, and intermediate Piers, 
and their dispute with their men threatened to cause the stoppage of 
the passenger traffic at the commencement of the summer season of the 
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present year. Three trades unions—viz., the Amalgamated Society 
of Watermen and Lightermen of the River Thames, the Amalgamated 
Union of Engine Drivers and Firemen, and the National Union of 
Gasworkers and General Labourers of Great Britain and Ireland— 
acted on behalf of the men. 

After negotiations of an unsuccessful character between the three 
trades unions and the Steamboat Company, it was agreed that, in 
order to prevent the calamity of a strike, the intervention of the 
London Conciliation Board should be solicited. The Board consented 
to act, in accordance with their rule, that their services should be 
available when voluntarily applied for by both parties to a dispute. 
And in conformity with their usual practice, they, in the first instance, 
invited the disputants to a preliminary conference, where an endeavour 
was made by members of the Board to induce the parties to arrive at 
an arrangement by mutual discussion and agreement. This method, 
however, which often proves successful, failed in the present instance. An 
offer was made on the part of the Company of certain specified advances 
in the rates of wages, provided that all other conditions remained un- 
altered. This arrangement was refused by the men, as, although they 
asked for increased wages, they regarded as still more important the 
question of their continuous employment during seven days in the 
week, to which they strongly objected. 

On the failure of these preliminary negotiations, the parties con- 
cerned expressed their desire to submit all questions in dispute to the 
arbitration of the Conciliation Board, by whose decision they formally 
and in writing agreed to be bound; it being stipulated by the Board 
that, pending the award, the work of the boats should be continued 
without interruption. The Board appointed six of its members as 
arbitrators, three of these being employers—viz., Mr. S. B. Boulton 
(Chairman of the Board), Colonel G. R. Birt (of the Millwall Dock 
Company), and Mr. W. Curling Anderson ; the other three being work- 
men—viz., Mr. D. D. Leahy (Vice-chairman of the Board), Mr. Stephen 
Sims, and Mr. E. McLeod—all six being entirely disinterested as 
regarded the particular trade dispute. 

The questions submitted for settlement were of a somewhat compli- 
cated character; they applied to five classes of employees—viz., cap- 
tains, mates, deck-hands, engine-drivers, and firemen, and they included 
the arrangment of rates and hours of labour, work on Sundays and 
holidays, the number of days’ work per week, allowance for overtime, 
and conditions of work at the Company’s factory. A number of 
witnesses called on both sides had to be examined, and their evidence 
recorded and collated. Information was also obtained as to the wages 
and other conditions of labour prevailing for similar kinds of employ- 
ment in various other English ports. The hearing of the cases and 

the examination of evidence occupied no fewer than four meetings of 
from four to five hours each, irrespective of two meetings of the 
arbitrators for drawing up the award. 
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The award consisted of thirteen articles, settling all the questions 
referred. It arranged, inter alia, that the men should not be required 
to work for more than six days per week, with turns for Sunday work. 
The weekly wages were fixed at the same rates as before, so that 
practically the aggregate wage-bill was increased by one seventh, 
but it was found that this increase amounted to only a trifle 
more than the increase which had been previously offered by the 
Company, and at this cost the burning question of the seven days’ 
continuous work was satisfactorily adjusted. 

The award was received with expressions of thanks by both parties, 
and was at once acted upon, and its conditions have been loyally 
adhered to. S. B. Bouton 
(Chairman of the London Labour Conciliation 

and Arbitration Board). 


PROFESSOR LEXIS AND THE GERMAN SILVER COMMISSION. 


Proressor Lexis has embodied the general impression which he has 
obtained from the proceedings of the Commission in a paper which forms 
one of their publications (No. 26). Professor Lexis thinks it proved 
that a continual fall of prices since 1873 has occurred, but not that the 
cause has been the deficiency of gold. For the connexion between the 
quantity of currency and the level of prices is very loose; witness the 
facts that since 1890 the production of gold has been rising though 
prices have been falling; while the converse movements prevailed in 
1871-3. Moreover, the quantity of the circulation in Europe has 
largely increased during recent years. The metallic circulation of 
Germany has doubled since 1873, while the population has increased 
only by a quarter. According to the information laid before the 
Commission, the reduction of the European circulation caused by the 
demonetization of silver amounted to about 787 million marks, which 
has been compensated by new coinage. France since 1873 has 
increased its coinage by at least 1,500 million marks, while its popula- 
tion has increased but little. In the United States during the same 
period the metallic circulation, including the silver-covered Treasury 
Notes, has increased by more than 1,100 million dollars. Both in 
France and the United States the silver coinage equally with the gold 
has served as the basis of credit. The lowering of discount in England 
and elsewhere also points against the conclusion that the fall of prices 
is due to an ‘intrinsic appreciation’ (innere Werthschdtzung) of gold. 
Rather the main cause has been the competition of foreign countries 
with low cost of production which has been opened up by cheap 
freights, and the development of internal trade and industry by new 
improvements in technique. Professor Lexis replies to the objection 
that these were improvements also in the fifties and the sixties. 
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The depreciation of silver he regards as mainly due to increased 
production. If indeed the Latin League had continued to coin freely, 
the old rate of silver to gold might have been maintained for ten 
or fifteen years. But an agio on gold would soon have made its 
appearance, and would constantly have increased, until the circulation 
became virtually silver monometallic. Much the same consequence, but 
with a slower rise of the agio, would have followed if Germany, the 
United States, and even England had joined in a Bimetallic league with 
a ratio of 153. 

As to the future production of the precious metals, silver may be 
expected long to keep at its present level; the production of gold also 
will keep up or even increase for the next thirty years, but after that, 
or at least after fifty years, a definite shrinkage may be expected. 
But Professor Lexis does not—like an eminent German geologist — 
find an argument for Bimetallism in this forecast. The countries that 
have at present a sound and efficient gold standard will be able for the 
next century to find gold enough to keep the value of their currency 
steady. However, it seems to be admitted that theoretically (rein 
theoretisch betrachtet) a Bimetallic league, including England, with free 
coinage at the rate of twenty-one of silver to one of gold, might keep 
up the price of silver to 44-9 pence, so that a considerable agio on gold 
might not arise for half a century (p. 11). 

In conclusion, Professor Lexis discusses methods of raising the 
value of silver, short of Bimetallism ; in particular the enlarged use of 
a subsidiary silver coinage in different states, which he thinks might 
keep up the price of silver to thirty-seven or thirty-eight pence at least. 

3ut there is little prospect of such measures being adopted by a 
sufficient number of countries. Probably there will be no international 
monetary convention ; and silver will find equilibrium between its cost 
of production and a much narrowed demand at the price of twenty to 
twenty-five pence. Silver will be reduced to the position of nickel ; 
while paper money will enter on a new course of development. 


On CONSUMER’S RENT. 


Wir reference to the recent controversy on this subject between 
Professors Edgeworth and Nicholson, I desire, as an interested party, 
to add a few remarks. In our Researches on the Theory of Price,1 we 
have throughout—the appendices only excepted—employed ‘money’ 
as the measure of utility and of cost, and have dealt largely with Con- 
sumer’s Rent. We did so not without maturely examining the 
adequateness of such a measure. 

1 Untersuchungen iiber die Théorie des Prieses, T. von Rud. Auspitz und Richard 
Lieben. Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1889. 
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We measured the difference of utility attributed by the same 
individual to two different objects or combinations of such, by the 
surplus payment of money necessary to render the said individual 
indifferent to the choice of the one or the other. We never stood in 
need of a measure for what different individuals feel, and still less did 
we attempt to sum up such feelings of different persons. Our in- 
vestigations have no psychological, but exclusively an economic purpose. 
The feelings and the motives of a rich and of a poor man in spending 
a shilling for an article may differ widely ; the result, the spending of a 
shilling, has in both cases the same economic effect on the market of this 
article. The rich man would perhaps not have hesitated to spend 
much more than a shilling for minor quantities of the article, but since 
the shilling procures him the last fraction he wants at;this moment, he 
has no reason to offer more. The enjoyment purchased ‘by this shilling’s 
expense may be altogether different in the two cases, but it remains in 
both cases exactly a shilling’s worth of enjoyment. Neither the rich 
nor the poor man would have given the shilling for something that did 
not come up to the enjoyment or satisfaction involved in the possession 
of the shilling. We compare enjoyment with enjoyment, and at the 
point of equilibrium, when the utility of a certain quantity of an article 
is just sufficient to determine the purchaser to spend the money 
required, this sum gives an exact measure of the utility whatever the 
motives may be. In a factory the engines may be set in motion by 
water, by steam, or by electricity, at a greater or lesser cost. Any- 
how, the amount of horse power generated may always be measured, 
without going back to the source of the power employed. 

In exactly the same way toil and trouble, as an element of cost, can 
be expressed in money. It is merely a question of cost for a manu- 
facturer to employ a hand more in any one department, or to engage 
an engineer, a chemist, or a manager, if he wants muscular exertion in 
the one case, supervision, exercise of knowledge, or of organising talent 
in the other. The artisan or ‘master’ of former times, exercising his 
craft in the midst of his workmen, had to decide whether he preferred 
continuing to toil himself or employing a hired substitute. In a large 
factory the personal superintendence of the owner being no longer 
practicable, it finds its equivalent in the pay of foremen, overseers, 
and soon. The division of labour progressing by degrees, the engineer 
and the manager come in, until at last, in a company with limited 
liability, the owners (being the shareholders) have not the least per- 
sonal interference left to them, but all the toil and trouble required 
by the carrying on of a great concern finds its expression in the 
balance sheets. 

It will be always highly interesting to speculate in what way 
the objective prices are influenced by subjective motives. But as a 
matter of fact it is open to anybody’s observation that prices are 
regulated by the money which buyers and sellers really exchange, and 
that they are influenced by the greater or smaller sums which the first 
No. 16.—voL. Iv 3B ‘ 
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are willing to expend for greater or smaller quantities of the article, 
and for which sellers are ready to deliver up more or less of it. It is 
quite irrelevant to the rise or fall of the price whether the demand for 
the article springs from purposes of urgent necessity or of luxury, of 
benevolence or of speculation. We have therefore never been obliged to 
assume identity of individuals or identity of motives. 

We readily admit that we have used assumptions differing from 
reality in order to simplify the problems treated. It would have been 
impossible to study the effect of the variation of one element, when at 
the same time all the other elements were considered as varying like- 
wise. We therefore have assumed that the utility of money does not 
vary, an hypothesis practically admissible only as long as the alterations 
in the amount of expenditure are small. We have not omitted to 
draw special attention to this assumption, although our appendix 
shows that the greater part of our conclusions is scarcely affected by 
the dismissal of this hypothesis, and that only the elegance of the 
demonstration is impaired by it. 

We have studied the variations in the price of one article under 
the assumption that the prices of all other articles did not vary mean- 
while. Although this assumption is far from agreeing with the actual 
course of economical phenomena, the investigation has, as we believe, 
thrown a very clear light on the interdependence of prices. It has 
moreover shown that nearly all marketable articles, the necessaries 
not excepted, have substitutes. The conception of the total utility, as 
measurable in money, is rendered more easy by taking this fact into 
consideration. For any individual and for any definite quantity of a 
certain article, a sum of money is imaginable which represents the 
maximum he is willing to expend for it. Rather than.pay more, the 
individual in question would renounce the acquisition and enjoyment 
of the quantity in question. Substitutes, extraordinary cases excepted, 
being always at hand, this forbearance does not involve the absolute 
renunciation of the enjoyment to be procured by the said article, 
an analogous enjoyment by means of a substitute being available at 
its fixed price. The hypothesis of constant prices of all other articles 
contributes here greatly to render the problem accessible to the control 
of practical experience. In the absence of this hypothesis some other 
assumption as to the prices of all articles which bear any nearer or 
farther relation to the article in view would become indispensable. 
Without any assumption as to the prices of all other articles, the 
problem would become so entirely vague and wanting in distinctness 
that no advance could be made towards its solution. 

It is one thing to make assumptions necessary for giving clearness 
and definiteness to subjects of investigation, and another to attempt 
giving numerical precision for theoretical conceptions, as Consumer’s 
Rent and the like. Statistics can never make abstraction from reality 
and from the continual intervening fluctuations of all prices. Therefore 
they can never correspond to any assumption, howsoever indispensable 
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it may be for elucidating a complicated problem. We feel sure that no 
researches concerning causes and effects of economical phenomena, can 
dispense with assumptions and hypotheses, but we do not at all feel 
sure of the help statistics can afford to those engaged in this line of 
investigation. 

RicHARD LIEBEN 


ONE WorpD MORE ON THE ULTIMATE STANDARD OF VALUE. 


Tue Editor of this journal has been kind enough both to place before 
his readers a critical notice of my views on the ultimate standard of 
value, and to invite me to reply to his criticism. It is with much 
pleasure that I accept this invitation. Even in his criticism Prof. 
Edgeworth was able to allow ‘that the opposition (between our views) 
is slighter than may have been supposed.’ I believe myself that it is, 
as a matter of fact, even less than it appears in Prof. Edgeworth’s 
review ; and I will attempt in a few remarks to assist towards a com- 
plete explanation of the matter. 

Before touching upon what still divides us (which seems to me to 
be very little), I should like to make more clear one point which | 
take to be the most important for the understanding of the whole 
situation, and concerning which there is, if I rightly grasp Prof. 
idgeworth’s meaning, no disagreement between us. It is the recog- 
nition of the fact that the ‘ costs’ of the famous and empirical ‘law 
of costs’ which has been taught by the classical school since Adam 
Smith and Ricardo, and which every empiricist sees actually ruling in 
our industrial life, are something other than, and essentially different 
from, the ‘ disutility’ of which Adam Smith himself occasionally spoke 
under the name of ‘ toil and trouble’ of labour, and which in recent 
systems of Political Economy—especially since Jevons—is generally 
placed side by side with utility, or final utility, as a second standard 
of value. Just as carefully must we distinguish also between two 
essentially different laws which are connected with these two ideas. 
The one, which we may call the law of cost, is the famous law which 
has the widest possible application—i.e. to all commodities repro- 
ducible at will—that the normal value of commodities tends in the 
long run to be equal to the sum of their costs, in the sense of the ex- 
penses of the producer, or, if we reduce these to their simplest elements, 
to the sum of the wages and interest paid in the various stages of pro- 
duction. The other, which we may call the law of disutility, states 
that the normal value of certain commodities (and these may be either 
reproducible at will, or not reproducible at will) tends under certain 
conditions (which are much narrower than those of the ‘law of cost ’ ) 
to correspond to the magnitude of the personal inconvenience or dis- 
3B2 .- 
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utility, which is caused by the labour (and abstinence) of the producer. 
It is emphatically not with what we may call two different variants, 
or expressions of the same law, that we are here dealing. We have 
not a relation such that a further analysis of the ‘money-cost’ of the 
first law would bring to light the ‘real cost,’ or disutility, of the 
second law as its ultimate condition; or that the productive sacrifice 
which determines the price might be represented, merely according to 
the point of view, sometimes (from the point of view of the particular 
producer) as money cost, sometimes (from the objective point of view 
of the whole community) as disutility cost. We really have two com- 
pletely different laws, which are materially different in content, which 
apply to essentially different spheres, and of which, finally, the vali- 
dity is connected with essentially different actual conditions. 

To point out this difference between the two laws was the main 
object of my article on the Ultimate Standard of Value;! and I am 
glad that Prof. Edgeworth has not only raised no objection to this 
part of what I had to say, but has expressly disclaimed any con- 
fusion on his part between the two ideas. None the less such a 
confusion certainly was—and I fear still is—prevalent amongst many 
other scholars ; and to it, as I believe, it is mainly due that certain 
views of the Austrian school have been met by misunderstandings 
from which Prof. Edgeworth himself is not quite free. The Austrian 
school, for instance, has never denied that in certain cases disutility 
acts together with utility as an ultimate standard of value; and 
when Prof. Edgeworth remarks (p. 520) that in my last article 
‘perhaps for the first time in the exposition of the Austrian view’ 
disutility has been recognised as a second co-ordinate standard, I 
would remind him that five years ago he himself quoted? a passage 
from a former writing of mine in which I expressly recognise the 
disutility of labour, as well as other kinds of disutility, as a standard 
of value for a certain group of cases. But at that time we Austrian 
economists brought this true law of disutility no further into discussion, 
because, on the one hand, we ourselves estimated it as extremely un- 
important in its practical bearing—somewhat too much so, as I am 
now willing to allow—and because, on the other hand, our opponents 
at that time also * were dealing not with this, the real law of disutility, 
but with the great law of cost as commonly accepted. They main- 
tained that the costs which take effect in this latter law are opposed to 
final utility as an ultimate determining ground of value ; while we, on 
the contrary, maintained—as I have again done in my last article— 
that this is not the case, but that these costs are identical with the 


1 Since published in English in the Publications of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science (No. 128). 

* Address io Section F', British Association, 1889, p. 3; quoting from Conrad’s 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomie, Neue Folge, vol. xiii, (1886), pp. 42—45. 

3 e.g. Scharling, Loria, Dietzel, and the followers of the old classical theory of 
value. 
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value of the commodities produced, and are themselves affected by the 
final utility of the commodities. Of the real law of disutility there 
was no question on either side; it was neither affirmed nor disputed, 
it was simply not discussed at all.! 

Certain of the more recent English authors have been the first to 
make unmistakable reference to the real law of disutility. But they 
omitted to distinguish it expressly from the general law of costs, 
and were inclined to attribute to it an equally general application ; and 
for this reason there was necessarily the appearance, at least, of con- 
fusion between the two laws—if indeed there was not with many 
authors a real confusion. This? was the occasion of my finally taking 
the relation between the two laws as the subject of a special explan- 
ation; and in so doing I found myself in a position to express many of 
the views of the Austrian school more clearly and completely than had 
been done in earlier polemical writings, since on such occasions what 
is said is always apt to be emphasized to meet the attack, hence to 
be somewhat one-sided. 

To the two main results of these investigations of mine I believe 
that I now have the much-valued assent of Professor Edgeworth. 
That is, he allows :— 

1. That the ‘law of costs’ and the ‘law of disutility’ are two 
entirely different laws; 2. That the ‘law of disutility’ holds good 
within a very considerably smaller sphere than does the ‘ law of cost.’ 

Agreeing as we do in the main facts, all that now divides us—as 
Professor Edgeworth himself justly remarks—is only ‘a different estimate 
of quantities which co not admit of exact measurement.’ Professor 
Edgeworth is inclined, that is, to allow to the ‘law of disutility’ an 
application, limited indeed to a certain extent, but nevertheless wider 
than I had allowed. I hope that on this subordinate question also we 
may be able to draw nearer to each other. Taking in their reverse 
order the three considerations submitted by Professor Edgeworth :— 

I. I allow very willingly that where ‘ piece-work ’ prevails there is 
a certain room for the variability in the disutility of the work to make 
itself felt, which I had not expressly noted. Nevertheless, I am 
inclined to believe that even with the system of piece-work it is only 
under certain conditions, certainly not under all, that there is a 
sufficiently free interaction between the amount of the final disutility 
and the value of the product ; and that for this reason we are far from 
being able to count all cases of piece-work amongst those in which 


1In my polemic against Dietzel, for example (Conrad’s Jahrbiicher fiir 
Nationalikonomie, 3rd Series, vol. iii. p. 331), I expressly declined to deal with that 
view which regards ‘costs’ as a sort of disutility, because Dietzel himself does not 
hold this view. 

° This was certainly the case with all those writers who allowed to final utility 
an influence upon the ‘demand price’ alone; thus claiming for the opposite 
principle of disutility all cases in which a ‘supply-price,’ as determined by the 
costs, makes itself felt. 
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the value of the commodities ‘tends to correspond to the amount of 
final disutility.’ 

II. The ‘ efforts and sacrifices required for the education of trained 
labour, to which Professor Edgeworth appeals, should, in my opinion, 
be’assigned to only a very small extent to the sphere of true disutility ; 
by far the greater part of them belong to the money cost, and for that: 
reason they have but little to do with the question as to the extent of 
the influence of true disutility. Moreover it seems to me that mutatis 
mutandis I can apply to them what I shall say directly under (III.) 
of the different degrees of difficulty of different branches of labour. 
But, apart from all this, Professor Edgeworth is certainly right in 
maintaining the law, that the earnings of trained labour must 
correspond to the cost of preparing the trained labourer, to be quite 
compatible with the other law, that the remuneration must correspond 
to the ‘ increment of production due to the last workman.’ This is in 
complete accordance with my view of the matter, for which I have 
given the theoretical grounds on p. 197 sq. of my article. But what I 
hold is, of course, only that the two rules are compatible, not that they 
are regularly or of necessity connected ; on the contrary, their validity 
depends upon real conditions which are quite independent of each 
other, and which, though they may be present together in the particu- 
lar case, are certainly not so of necessity. 

III. The question as to how far the unpleasantness or difficulty of 
the work in different branches of labour affects the height of the wage 
in the various branches is one which gives rise to very subtle considera- 
tions. In my article I have merely stated my view—with which Pro- 
fessor Edgeworth does not agree (p. 520 (1) )—without giving the 
reasons for it. For the sake of brevity I will again refrain from com- 
pletely stating its grounds, and will merely formulate it more clearly, 
and illustrate it by an example. My view is as follows :— 

If we assume that the labourer is perfectly free, both to change 
amongst the different occupations and to vary the length of the day’s 
work, then no doubt the absolute height of the remuneration tends to 
correspond to the (final) disutility of the work. If, on the contrary 
we assume that the length of the day’s work is definitely fixed in each 
occupation, the labourer being a free one, to move from one occupation 
to another, then the absolute height of the wage will be determined no 
longer by the absolute amount of the disutility, but by another con- 
sideration (i.e. by the increment of production due to the last work- 
man); and the freedom of change of occupation will take effect only in 
the sense that differences in the toil must be compensated by corres- 
ponding differences or deviations from tlic absolute normal level, which 
level is determined by other grounds. 

An illustration. A rich man, who is anxious to ascend comfortably 
a mountain 8,000 feet high, wants to take with him ten porters with 
tents, food, conveniences, and so on. Five of these he needs only to a 
point halfway up the mountain, where he proposes to spend the night, 
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the other five he needs at the summit. The exertion required of the 
porters is such that those who have to go only halfway will consider 
themselves sufficiently remunerated with 6s., while those who have to 
carry their loads to the top will want 12s. But the rich man generously 
settles the remuneration at £20 for all the ten porters together, and 
leaves it to them to agree amongst themselves how both the remunera- 
tion and the work shall be divided. What will happen? If they do 
not decide the matter by drawing lots or some such method, but by real 
‘Competition,’ then there is no doubt that those porters to whom the 
longer journey is assigned will demand an addition to the average 
wage of £2 which will correspond to the additional exertion, and 
this addition will naturally involve a diminution in the wage with which 
the others must be content. The difference between the two rates of 
remuneration can, however, hardly exceed the amount of 6s., which 
is what both parties will consider to be an equivalent for the trouble 
of ascending the upper half of the mountain ; for if either party should 
claim more the other would find it profitable simply to change places. 
Thus what they will probably agree to will be that the remuneration 
for the one party shall be about £2 3s. and for the other £1 17s., and 
we have here an instance in which a difference in the exertion ha 

determined a difference in the height of remuneration, but in which 
the absolute intensity of the exertion has certainly not determined the 
absolute height of the remuneration, the latter being out of all relation 
to the amount of exertion, and determined solely by the generosity of 
the rich man. 

It is in this way, as it seems to me, that, apart from other cireum- 
stances, the magnitude of the trouble of labour influences the height 
of remuneration in different occupations in our industrial organisation, 
wherever, that is, the labourer is free to change his work, while the 
amount of daily work is in other respects fixed; its effect is to deter- 
mine not the absolute height of remuneration, but only the differences 
in height. Professor Edgeworth, on the other hand, seems inclined to 
regard this group of cases as exactly similar to those in which 
disutility acts as a perfect ‘ultimate standard’ of value. But in this 
opinion of bis he has—unless I am much mistaken—employed another 
standard than that which he uses elsewhere, and which he himself 
declares to be necessary in this question. On p. 519 he has explained 
clearly what are the circumstances under which it can ever be said 
that disutility is an ultimate standard of value. Discarding all 
other ‘ordinary phrases’ and formulz as too little exact, he takes 
as the decisive criterion that disutility must co-operate in bringing 
about the economic equilibrium in such a way that ‘ the value of com- 
modities tends to correspond to the amount of effort and sacrifice 
required for their production.’ ! On p. 520, on the other hand, where he 
specially notices the cases now in question, he starts from the | ss 


! The italics are mine. 
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strict condition, ‘ that the desire of diminishing disutility is one of the 
motives which bring about economic equilibrium.’ 

Between these two conditions there is an actual difference which 
includes just that group of cases in which we are now interested. 
This again can easily be made clear by our illustration of the porters. 
In determining their remuneration it is evident that the less strict 
condition, 7.e. that regard to the disutility of the work is ‘one of the 
motives ’ which co-operate in bringing about the economic equilibrium, 
applies exactly ; while the stricter condition, that the amount of the 
value (here the height of the remuneration) must correspond to the 
‘amount of sacrifice required,’as evidently does not apply, for the 
absolute height of remuneration (£1 17s. and £2 3s.) far exceeds for 
both parties the equivalent of the trouble they undertake. 

Under the circumstances I think I am justified in regarding my 
classification of this group of cases to be the more correct, and also 
that one which corresponds best to the general rule laid down by 
Professor Edgeworth himself. 

E. Boum-Bawerk 


I forbear to reply to the questions of purely personal or literary 
interest which are raised by Professor B6hm-Bawerk in his opening 
paragraphs: whether I have put a natural interpretation on his early 

ances about cost, or how far he is justified in attributing to his 
predecessors a confusion between cost in the sense of expense and 
disutility. I confine myself to the differences between us which are 
enumerated by Professor Bohm-Bawerk on pp. (al, G22: 

I. Professor Béhm-Bawerk thinks that I have exaggerated the inter- 
action between the severity of labour and the valve of the product in 
piece-work. I think that I understated my case by omitting to observe 


that this interaction extends further than appears, in so far as even in 
the case of day-labour beneath th= apparent fixity of hours there fre- 
quently underlies a tacit treaty as to the amount of work to be done. 


‘ifference between us, in the estimate of a quantity not susceptible 
of exact measurement, is not likely to be removed by controversy. One 
can only refer the umpire reader to statements and facts, in particular 
—Mr. Schloss’s Industrial Remuneration and the evidence before *he 
Labour Commission—and ask him to form his own estimate. 

II. The difference between us as to the influence of the . forts 
and sacrifices required for the education of trained labour is of a 
similar character. However, the question here may be in part only 
verbal: so far as the privations incurred by parents to provide for 
the education of children, being regarded merely as an exchange of 
present for future goods, are referred to the category of utility rather 
than disutility. 

III. The difference between Prof. Bbhm-Bawerk and myself under 
the third of his heads may also be only one of words. But I do not speak 
confidently, as I do not quite understand his doctrine of an ‘ absolute 
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: normal level’ (p. 722, par. 4), even when it is interpreted by the parable 
i of the rich man on the mountain. I could best explain myself by alter- 
g ing the parable to suit my own views. 

4 Let us suppose, not one rich man, but several rich men, about to 
ascend, some an easy mountain, some a difficult one; each ascent oc- 
cupying a day (loc. cit.). And let these rich travellers enter into nego- 
tiations with a set of porters who may be supposed many times more 
numerous than the employers. An arrangement according to which the 

| remuneration for ascending the easy and the difficult mountain was the 
same could not stand ; it would not be renewed from time to time. 

For some of the porters employed on the difficult mountain seeking 

to minimise the ‘ disutility’ of their task would offer their services to 

travellers on the easy mountain at a rate somewhat less than the 
temporarily prevailing one. Nor would equilibrium be reached until 
each porter employed on the difficult mountain received an excess 
above the fee for the ascent of the easy one sufficient to compensate 
him for the extra toil. At the same time—simultaneously in a mathe- 
matical sense—the increment of satisfaction due to the ‘last’ porter 
taken on by each traveller (doc. cit.) would just compensate the purchaser 
of that !abour for his outlay on it. 

In such a case disutility is an ultimate standard of value according 
to my definition, since (1) the disutility incurred by the workers is 





varied (2) up to a point of equilibrium at which value corresponds to 
effort and sacrifice. (Economic JouRNAL, vol. iv. p. 519, par. 3.) 
Professor Bohm-Bawerk suspects that I am not true to my own 
definition (above, p. 723), because in referring to this case in my first 
memorandum (Economic JOURNAL, p. 520, par. 4) I adduce only the 
first attribute of the definition. But surely it was allowable to take 


for nted? the second ati iplying the class vportion that 
ti muneration of occupat ivies according the agreealicn és 
or disagreealbieness of the employments them:seives, the easiness aad 
cheapness, or the difficulty and expense of learning them,’ &c. As 


it happens, however, I have expressly stated in a note to the sentence 
on which Professor Béhm-Bawerk bases his criticism (p. 724, par. 1, 
p. 520, note 2) that both attributes must be present. I may have been 
unhappy in my choice of a definition, but I have not been unfaithful 
to the one which I have chosen. 

F. Y. EpGEWoRTH 


LETTER FROM AUSTRIA. 

AN era of considerable activity in economic and social legislation as 
well as of economic literature was described in my last letter from 
Austria.! Since that time the course of politics has changed. A 
Reform Bill, the intention of which was to secure the working man’s 


1 Sce Hconomic Journal, I., No. 4, December, 1891. 
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vote and to obtain a working apparatus for economic and social 
reforms, was introduced by the late Government with the same secrecy 
which had been one cause of the success of the first English Reform 
Bill. But in view of the opposition of the great majority of Parlia- 
ment the Government preferred to retire, and thus in 1893 a Cabinet 
composed partly of the leaders of the united Liberal and Conservative 
parties took its place. 

Economic legislation under such circumstances is continued at a 
slower rate. Thus the currency reform had been initiated by the 
law of August 2, 1892, replacing the old Austrian money by a 
gold standard with one krone (equal to hundred hellers) as unit, 
and making provisions for a public loan intended to supply the treasury 
with gold. A recent bill provides for a diminution of the ‘ Salinen- 
debt’ from 100 to 70 million florins. 

The bill concerning the reform of income taxation, based on the 
recent German system, has been reintroduced in a modified shape.! A 
new bill concerning cheques has been the object of a special commis- 
sion of experts; it aims at securing the legal validity of cheques on 
deposits in public banking institutions and savings banks, but not on 
private bankers.2. The Austrian railway policy will be subject to some 
changes by the extension of local railways and by taking some principal 
lines into State management. A new law concerning trade marks and 
patents is also under consideration. 

Political considerations have been instrumental in favouring some 
projects which emanated from the protectionist movement among the 
small artisans. The struggle for customers, for credit, for existence, 
and against the development of modern enterprise had in 1883 been 
crowned with apparent success ; the legislation concerning the organisa- 
tion of trades, by ordering small masters and their working men to be 
members of compulsory associations and by requiring evidence of 
capacity from every new master, was intended to cure the ruin of 
small trades by restricting competition. The result has been zero. 
The supporters of the restrictive movement nevertheless were asking 
for additional monopolies. Thus bills for increasing the difficulties of 
obtaining a pedlar’s license, restricting the practice of payments in 
instalments, and of wholesale auctions, for restricting the sphere of 
co-operative stores, for regulating the trade of dealers in miscellaneous 
articles (Gemischtwaarenhandel) have been introduced or announced. 
By such highly artificial measures new life, it is supposed, would be 
infused into the declining small traders; their possible effect on the 
purchasing power of the mass of consumers is left out of account. 


! In the Austrian Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, etc., Professors Sax and Mataja 
(vol. i.)and Mr. R. Auspitz (vol. ii.) have published essays concerning this subject. 
A history of income taxation is Dr. Fiirth’s Die Zinkommensteuer in Osterreich und 
ihre Reform. Leipzig, 1892. 

2 Compare for details an essay by Professor Georg Cohn in the Handelsmuseum, 
1894, Nos. 29, 30. 
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The agricultural depression, which has been felt in Austria, though 
in a much less degree than in other countries, has already led in 1889 
to reform of the law of inheritance ab intestato for peasant properties. 
By a resolution of provincial parliaments (Landtage) this succession 
can be modified so as to leave the property undivided to one heir, the 
‘ Anerbe,’ while his brothers and sisters are to be satisfied with money 
according to the estimated value of the property. This kind of 
entail is already under certain conditions customary law in several 
provinces! A new measure, intended to save peasants from the 
increasing burden of debts, consists in uniting the landed proprietors 
of every district into compulsory associations of a co-operative cha- 
racter. By these institutions a chance will be given to small pro- 
prietors to obtain better credit and on easier terms and to become 
acquainted with the methods of improvements practised on the estates 
of great landlords. Moreover, these associations will, if a member 
should be constrained to sell his property on account of debt, have a 
right of pre-emption; the properties thus acquired, termed Lenten- 
giiter, will be usually handed to the former proprietor, who is obliged 
to repay by an annual rent the capital due to the association ; the latter 
will have power to issue land-bonds in the value of the capital ex- 
pended. The possessor of the Rentengut, after having repaid this rent- 
capital as represented by these bonds, becomes again its proprietor, 
This system of measures has been recommended by the late Govern- 
ment, and its importance has been illustrated by an elaborate statistical 
investigation on the increase of indebtedness of land, which in 1892 
reached the amount of 2,312,000,000 florins, and had increased during 
the period 1867-92 in most provinces by 55:7, in Galicia by 106-1, and 
in the south by 189°8 per cent.” 

The progress of State insurance by action of Parliament had con- 
sisted in including railway servants and many other classes of work- 
men in the general system of insurance against accidents. About 
150,000 persons have thus been brought into the sphere of State 
insurance, while the great mass of agricultural and artisan labour is 
yet outside.” 

The great strikes of 1894 (carpenters in Vienna, coal miners in 
Eastern Moravia, Silesia, and North-Western Bohemia) having impressed 
public opinion with the necessity of reforms in order to prevent the 
outburst of conflicts, bills concerning factory representation by work- 
ing men’s committees for the purpose of conciliation have been intro- 
duced. There is also a bill for regulating and extending Sunday rest. 


1 Compare Zuckerkandl, Das neue dGsterreichische Anerbenrecht, Conrad’s 
Jahrbiicher, N.F., vol. xix. 1889, 

2 A critical analysis of this legislation is given by Dr. Michael Hainisch, in his 
essay ‘Die geplante Agrarreform in Osterreich’ in Braun’s Archiv fiir social 
Gesetzgebung, vol. vii. 3, 1894. 

3 Compare Dr. Leo Verkauf’s ‘ Die Reform der Unfallversicherung in Osterreich,’ 
in Braun’s Archiv fiir sociale Gesetzgebung, 1894, vol. vii. 1, 2. 
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Other bills aim at the formation of a Department of labour statistics 
in the Board of Trade and establishment of courts for trade disputes 
(Gewerbegerichte). 

To turn now from industrial legislation to economic literature 
—the foundation of the Austrian review for political economy, 
administration, and social politics in 1892 has already been men- 
tioned in this Journal.! Among its recent contents we note con- 
tributions concerning economic theory from Dr. Von Béhm-Bawerk 
(‘ The Ultimate Standard of Value’), from Professor Meyer on Patten’s 
theory of consumption, Dr. Komorzynski on Thiinen’s theory of wages. 
The history of science is represented by Professor John’s essay on the 
‘genesis of realistic science,’ by Professor Zuckerkandl’s essay on an 
Austrian precursor of Liszt (Friinzl); topics concerning Austrian 
economic and social politics are treated by Professor Braf, Professor 
Herkner, Dr. Kunwald, Drs. Rauchberg, Schiff, Schullern, Singer. 
Great Britain is represented by Dr. Bonar, and Italy by Professor 
Rabbeno. 

The want of a compendium of political economy has been satisfied 
by Professor Von Philippovich’s Grundriss der Politischen Okonomie, 
which has been reviewed in this Journal (vol. ii., No. 12). 
Professor Herrmann has written a new book on economic questions 
and problems,” treating again the influence of technical progress on 
social economics, The question of method has been treated at length 
in a work by Dr. Von Gans-Ludassy.? Dr. Feilbogen has attempted 
to explain the causes of the success of Adam Smith as compared with 
his contemporary in his book Smith und Turgot, reviewed in No. 11. of 
this Journal. 

Sociology is treated by Professor Gumplowicz,4 by Baron Offer- 
mann,°® and Colonel Ratzenhofer ° in their latest publications. Economic 
history proper has been enriched by Dr. Griinberg’s history of the 
abolition of villeinage in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia up to 1878.7 
Dr. Adolf Beer has published studies on the Austrian industrial policy 
in the last century ;* a short history of the silk industry has been 
written by a manufacturer, Mr. Bujatti.’ The present state of domestic 
industry and of the Vienna mother-o’-pearl trade is the object of a 


1 See vol. ii., No. 5, p. 1938. 

* Wirthschaftliche Fragen und Probleme der Gegenwart. Leipzig, 1893. 

® Die wirthschaftiiche Energie. Erster Theil: System der Okonomistischen 
Methodologie. Jena: Fischer, 1893, pp. 1056. 

4 Soziologie und Politik, 1892. 

®> Die Zukunft der Gesellschaft oder das Gesetz der grossen Zahlen. Leipzig, 
1893. 6 Wesen und Zweck der Politik. Leipzig, 1893. 3 vols. 

7 Die Bauernbefreiung und die Auflisung des gutsherrlich-bauerlichen Verhdltnisses 
in Bihmen, Mdhren, und Schlesien. Leipzig, 1894. 

8 Studien zur Geschichte der dsterreichischen Volkswirthschaft unter Maria 
Theresia. I. Die isterreichische Industriepolitik. Wien, 1894: Tempsky. 

® Die Geschichte der Seiden-Industrie Oesterreichs deren Ursprung und Entwick- 
lung bis in die neueste Zeit. Wien, 1893. Hdélder. 
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descriptive study by Dr. Schwiedland,! that of the boot trade in 
Poland by Dr. C. Von Paygerth.?, The currency question has elicited 
Professor Suess’s bimetallist book on the ‘ Future of Silver’ (Vienna, 
1892), a pendant to his ‘ Future of Gold,’ and Professor Carl Menger’s 
contributions towards the discussion (Economic JournaAt, Vol. II., 
No. 4). The commercial policy of Austria has been written from a 
protectionist standpoint against the liberal views of Dr. Von Matlekovits 
by Dr. Johann Von Bazant. 

The question of the struggle of nationalities for power has been 
subject to Dr. Hainisch’s statistical and economic analysis.+ Statistics 
proper have been forwarded by an exhaustive census of occupations, 
under the direction of Dr. Von Inama-Sternegg and Dr. Rauchberg, 
and by a compendium of administrative statistics prepared by 
Professor Mischler. Dr. Karpeles’s work® on the working-men of 
the Ostrau-Karwin districts will be, when completed, a great 
achievement. 

Social politics is represented by Professor Menzel’s handbook for 
working-men’s insurance according to Austrian law. The most brilliant 
publication in this field is Professor Von Philippovich’s brochure on 
the Housing of the Poor in Vienna.’ The author first deduces from the 
census results that one fifth of the inhabitants of the great Austrian 
towns are living in overcrowded lodgings (83—5 persons in one room). 
In Vienna, lodgings consisting of one to two rooms are 44 per cent. of 
all lodgings, and contain 35 per cent. of the population. If the house 
is taken as unit, in Vienna 47:29, in Berlin 36°5, in Paris 33:1, in 
London 7:1 persons are, on the average, inhabitants of one house. If 
one room is considered as unit, the figures are 2:1, 1:9, 1-1 persons 
respectively for Vienna, Berlin, and Paris. Lodgers are 14:13 per cent. 
of the Viennese, 8°6 of the Berlin population. In some Vienna 
districts almost one third of all lodgings are overcrowded. 
Professor Philippovich has made 101 lodgings, taken at random, 
the subject of inquiry. He describes the number of persons, 
the extent of rooms, their rent, the mortality, and the pitiful state of 
their inhabitants. He adduces instances of rooms for 7 persons with 
an extent of only 20 cubic metres, for 6 persons with 19 cubic metres, 
&e., and he finally advocates reforms, mainly relying on the Hamburg 
and the English Housing of the Working Classes Act 1890 and the 


1 Kleingewerbe und Hausindustrie in Osterreich. Leipzig, 1894. 2 vols. 

2 Die Soziale und Wirthschaftliche Lage der galizischen Schuhmacher. Leipzig, 
1891, 

3 Die Handelspolitik Osterreich-Ungarns 1875 bis 1892. Leipzig, 1894. 

4 Die Zukunft der Deutsch-Osterreicher. Vienna, 1892. See also a brochure y 
Professor Herkner under the same title, 1893. 

5 Die Arbeiter des miihrisch-schlesischen Steinkohlen-Revieres, vol. i. Leipzig, 
1894. 

6 Die Arbeiterversicherung nach isterreichischen Rechte. Leipzig, 1893. 

7 «Wiener Wohnungsverhiiltnisse,’ published in Braun’s Archiv, vol. vii. 1, 2, 
and separately. Berlin, 1894. 
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Public Health Act 1891. It is hoped that his generous appeal will 
prove effectual in the city administration. 

The first meeting of the Verein fiir Socialpolitik in Vienna was 
held in the last days of September 1894. One day of its sittings was 
devoted to the subjeet of ‘ trusts,’ the other day to ‘inheritance in 
peasant-property ’ (Anerbenrecht). Matter for discussion was furnished 
by the publication of a volume containing a description of trusts in 
Germany, in Austria, France, Russia, Denmark, and the United States. 

Professor Biicher delivered an address, criticising the weak side of 
these organisations; the director of an Austrian sugar-refinery, Mr. 
Keckert, advocated trusts, and especially the work done by the recently 
dissolved sugar trust. No measures for suppressing trusts were 
advocated, but Professor Biicher moved for a board for registering 
trusts and publishing reports on their management. The debate on 
agrarian successorship was opened by an address of Mr. Thiel, of the 
German board of agriculture, and a very impressive co-referate of Dr. 
Hainisch. Very interesting speeches were delivered, both by the 
partisans of agrarian protection and economists, who, like Professor 
Brentano, pleaded for the general law of succession, being able to rely 
on elaborate inquiries on the manner of inheritance among peasants, 
and proving the fruitlessness of intervention in this case. 

Dr. StepHaAN BAveR 


(Correspondent of the British Economic Association). 


LETTER FROM JAPAN. 


The following recent events in Japan are of economic interest :— 

1. The loss in exchange by the depreciation of silver, and the con- 
sequent appointment of the Imperial Commission to inquire into the 
general effect of the silver depreciation, its effect especially on Japan, 
and lastly the selection of the best monetary standard. 

2. The legislation concerning the National Banks on the expiration 
of their legal term of existence. 

3. The sale of the Government railways to private companies. 

4, The rise of the Financial Reform Association to further the mer- 
cantile interest in the Imperial Diet. 

5. The outbreak of the Corean war and the consequent injury of 
the domestic and foreign commerce, especially the trade with China. 

6. The anomalies of the existing treaty giving rise to the movement 
in favour of the repeal of the treaty, especially of the reform of the tariff. 


I. The Depreciation of Silver and the Imperial Commission. 


Before the opening of the country, Japan remained undisturbed, 
regardless of what happened in the rest of the world. But since her 
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entrance to the comity of nations, 
countries of Europe and America affects her more or less. 
side economic changes seem to affect her most directly. 
the fall of silver she is obliged to pay more in her currency to the 
How much she loses may be shown by the 


every change in the distant 
The out- 
Especially by 


The rate of exchange of silver yen for the pound sterling, franc, and 
United States dollar. 


Exchange for 1 yen 


Exchange for 1 yen 


Exchange for 100 yen 
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Year on London. on Paris. on New York. 
Average. Average. Average 
8. d. j. ¢ 3 ¢. 
1874 .| 4 2 5 26 101 58 
1875 att : ie 5 12 98 70 
| 1876 .| 8 ll 4 92 94 79 
| 1877 | 4+ O 5 2 96 12 
| 1878 3 9 4 76 91 79 
1879 8 8 4 60 88 70 
1880 3 9 4 71 90 58 
| 1881 | 3 8 4 68 89 81 
1882 | 3 9 4 72 91 3 
1883 | 8 8 4 62 88 94 
1884 38 8 4 62 88 93 
1885 3.6 4 41 84 78 
1886 3 3 4 10 78 88 
1887 $ 2 4 0 76 26 
1888 od $87 74 24 
1889 S 2 3 90 75 28 
| 1890 3 5 | 4 26 82 12 
| 1891 3 3 4 6 Ss J 
| 1892 2 31 3 63 69 84 
| 1898... cas 2 9 | 3 44 66 27 
| 1894, January... 2 3 2 84 54 18 
| February .| aa 2 67 50 81 
March 2 8 2 49 47 84 
April 2 2 2 69 50 35 
» May... 21 2 62 50 77 
June ot ve 2 61 50 57 


1 The legal standard is gold, but practically the silver yen only is in use. 


Comparison of the sum in silver yen at the market rate of exchange needed to provide 
for the sterling payment in foreign countries. 





Sterling payme + srease i _ 
erling payment Silver yen needed Increase in the | 








: budget estimates Rate of : . iscal year, 189 } 
Dat ° the fiscal ene exchange. pr scab - onan aie the 
| 1894, ; aa previous years. 
| | 
| £ & & 8 d, Yen. Yen. | 
2nd April, 1894 798,467 14 6 2 0} 7,502,360°978 —_ 
| 1st April, 1893 beat Bits 2 83 5,873,785°563 2,028, 
Qnd April, 1892 mn ag 2 10! 5,615,597°187 | 2,286,763 
(Year ) 1877 ae Ve 3 113 4,013,240°921 | 3,899,120-068 
average) | 1874 5 ” OO» 4 2 3,871,358°636 4,031,002°353 
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Thus, whereas, in order to send £100 to England in 1874, Japan 
had to pay 480 yen only, she must now (June) pay 960 yen. As she 
has to make large payments especially to England in purchase of men- 
of-war, engines, machines, &c., her burden seems to increase by leaps and 
bounds. Nor is this all; the prices of exportable goods such as rice, the 
chief article of food, have risen a great deal. Thus the effect of the de- 
preciation was felt not only in the external trade but also in the internal 
transactions. This led the Government to appoint a Commission by 
an Imperial decree promulgated September last year, the members 
numbering twenty, and including members of both Houses as well 
as bankers, financiers, economists, business men of influence and fame. 
Viscount Tani Takeki, member of the House of Lords, is chairman 
of the commission; Mr. Tajiri Inajiro, Vice-minister of Finance, is 
deputy-chairman of the commission; Mr. Hayakawa Senkichiro, 
private secretary to the Minister of Finance, is secretary to the com- 
mission. 

The ordinary members are: Mr. Wakamiya Seion, director of the 
bureau of commerce and industry in the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce; Mr. Hara Kei, director of the bureau of commerce in 
the Department of Foreign Affairs ; Mr. Wadagaki Kenzo, professor in 
the Imperial University; *Mr. Sakatani Yoshiro, accountant in the 
Department of Finance ; *Mr. Soyeda Juichi, counsellor in the Depart- 
ment of Finance; *Mr. Kanai Nobu, professor in the Imperial 
University ; Mr. Kawata Koichiro, president of the Bank of Japan; 
Viscount Hotta Seiyo, member of the House of Lords; Mr. Obata 
Tokujiro, member of the House of Lords; Mr. Watanabe Jinkichi, 
member of the House of Lords ; *Mr. Sonoda Kokichi, president of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank; Mr. Shibuzawa Hiichi, president of the 
First National Bank; Mr. Masuda Takashi, manager of the Mitsui 
Bussankwaisha; Mr. Shoda Heigoro, Manager of the Mitsubishi 
firm; *Mr. Taguchi Ukichi, Editor of the Tokio Economic Journal ; 
Mr. Watanabe Hiromoto, late member of the House of Commons; 
Mr. Kawashima, jun., late member of the House of Commons; Mr. 
Maki Bokushin, late member of the House of Commons; Mr. Kuri- 
hara Rioichi, late member of the House of Commons; Mr. Takata 
Sanaye, late member of the House of Commons. 

The first general meeting was held on October 5 last year, and a 
special committee was elected of the five marked by an asterisk in 
the list. At present this committee is preparing a report upon the 
effects of the depreciation of silver in general and especially upon Japan. 
Though the completion of the report may not take long, there remains 
the most practical and difficult inquiry on the best standard for Japan, 
and to what conclusion the commission may come it is hard to tell. 
All that I can say is that it is desirable that no sudden change should be 
made during such an unsettled state of affairs. I shall not delay to 
inform the Association about the conclusion reached by the com- 
mission when the final report is completed. 
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II. The Expiration of the Term of Existence of National Banks. 


The first four National Banks were set up by the National Bank 
Act of 1872. This Act being passed in order to prevent the fall of the 
Government paper money, the State issued stocks for conversion of 
paper money, and, with this as the basis, these banks obtained the 
privilege of issuing notes. But these being convertible in gold, and 
silver being depreciated, demand for conversion became urgent, and 
most of the notes soon came back to the bank. This called forth the 
reform of the Act in 1876, by which the note was made convertible in 
the currency then in use, which was paper money issued by the 
Government. The Bank capital was allowed to consist of any form of 
Government stock, and receiving paper money amounting to 80 per 
cent. of their capital, the Banks had to place a corresponding amount 
of stock in the custody of the Government, so that they obtained two- 
fold profit, one from the utilization of their notes and one from the 
interest of the stock. These advantages they were to enjoy for twenty 
years from the time of establishment, this being their term of 
existence. Such being the case, many companies sprang up in the course 
of four years, and in 1879 they numbered about 153 in all, of which, 
some having failed, some being amalgamated, 133 remain at the 
present day. Their position towards the close of last year was as 
follows :— 


Branch offices i as ry ws 153 
Shareholders i oi ~) eae 22,288 
Capital ve a fee ee ... 48,416,100 yen 
Notes issued ... we oe . ... 2,589,600 ,, 
Notes cancelled bee a, ae .. 8,895,508 
Outstanding notes ... ee . ... 22,644,191 
Deposit ae cas rae on ... 69,833,610 
Antount lent out... ne - ... 64,892,013 _,, 
Cash in hand mele fe oa ... 16,746,339 ,, 


and the half-yearly dividend of recent years was :— 


Period. Highest. Lowest. Actual Average. 
f 1st half 10 i. 5-63 
; st ha 2 ‘635 
1889) ond ,, 103 2 5°7 26 
ee ae 9 14 5-938 
1890 | Qnd |, 10 2° 59 
eh 8 2 5°752 
1891) ona}. 8 2 5°742 
afi ss 8 2 5-685 
1893 ona ,, 10} 1:25 5583 
afist ;, 8 15 5-469 
1898 and ;, 10 15 5-507 


To return to their history, the Government paper money being still 
in abundance, the rise of National Banks and the consequent issue of 
No. 16.—voL. Iv 3 C- 
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their notes depreciated the paper currency very rapidly, and the fall 
against silver of the paper money reached 70 per cent. in the beginning 
of 1882. This obliged another drastic reform, and in the latter year 
the Bank of Japan was established with much the same privileges as 
the Bank of England. This reform was completed with the Con- 
vertible Bank Note Act of 1884, of which the most important pro- 
visions were :— 

1. Notes of the bank convertible in silver on demand. 

2 Up to 85,000,000 yen the bank may issue without specie reserve, 
but with Government stock and bills as the basis. 

But of 85,000,000 not more than 27,500,000 can be issued in place 
of internal bank notes cancelled since 1887. 

3. Government may permit the extension of the above limit in 
case of need, but the bank has to pay not less than 5 per cent. of the 
issue as a tax. 

The centralization and unification of the issue of bank notes being 
thus completed, another important change was made in the National 
Bank Act in 1883, the most important clauses being :— 

1. National Banks must give up the privilege of issue of notes on 
the expiration of their term (viz., twenty years), and after that they can 
only continue their business as private banks. 

2. They must make a central fund for the redemption of their notes 
with the sum already fixed at a quarter of their issue and with the 
sum to be set apart annually from their profit (at the rate of 2} per 
cent. of the issue). This fund to be placed in the hands of the Bank 
of Japan, which will buy Government stocks, and with the interest ac- 
cruing will cancel the National Bank notes, every one of which will be 
done away with during the existence of the bank of issue. . 

The term of existence for instance of the First National Bank ending 
in 1896, and the last one in 1899, the making provision for the end of 
National Banks and avoiding any catastrophic monetary change became 
very necessary. With this at heart, and in order to supply the defects 
of the Reform Act of 1883, Government brought into the Diet a Bill in 
the early part of this year. The Bill provided that the majority might 
decide to continue as a private bank, the date when National Bank 
notes were to be converted, and that the State should own the un- 
claimed remainder of these notes. The Bill passed the Commons 
almost unanimously, but while it was in the hands of the special com- 
mittee of the Upper House, the Diet was dissolved. Since then some 
among the National Banks have urged the prolongation of the term 
of existence for ten more years, pretending that the cancellation of 
the notes was retarded by the rise in price and fall in interest of 
Government stocks, the greater credit of the National Banks com- 
pared with the private, &c. Government will oppose the prolongation 
on the following grounds :— 

1. The unification of the issue would be retarded by the 
prolongation. 
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2. It interferes with the promised right of issue of notes by the 
Bank of Japan. 

3. There will be no loss to National Banks, as the amount sufficient 
to cancel the notes will be lent free of interest by the Bank of 
Japan. 

4. Expectation of private banks, which number about 700, to stand 
in fair competition will be upset. 

5. The time has arrived for National Banks to free themselves from 
the cumbrous control of the Government fixed in the Act. 

6. Privileges should be granted with reluctance. 

But the private interest of bankers makes them deaf to these reason- 
ings, and some are trying hard to give aid to the candidate who will 
vote in their favour in the coming election, and how the question will 
be settled is hard to guess; but able and unbiassed men seem to ac- 
knowledge that there is more reason in the Government Bill than in 
the interested cries of a portion of National bankers. 


III. Sale of Government Railways. 


The railway system now in existence in Japan is a mixture of 
Government and private undertaking. There are 557 miles of Govern- 
ment railways, yielding a net income of about 2,400,000 yen, while 
there are 1,322 miles of private railways, which yield about 3,000,000 
yen of net profit. The former include, however, the most profitable 
Tokaido line, which connects Tokio and Osaka—these being the Wash- 
ington and the New York of Japan. The few casual mistakes and 
miscarriages, such as unpunctuality, glut of goods, rough treatment of 
passengers, gave the wealthy merchants a pretence for attacking the 
Government undertaking, and a scheme is contemplated for purchasing 
the Government lines by setting up a company with 100,000,000 yen 
capital. But the scheme is not looked on with favour by the public 
at large, especially by the press, as it gives too much power to the few, 
and as the terms of purchase are too favourable to the buyer. More 
over, the question of State monopoly of railways was very recently 
discussed in the Diet, and the scheme of extension of State lines is 
just being carried out. Hence, though the question is hotly discussed 
now, it will be very difficult to carry it out in accordance with the wishes 
of the few. I must not omit to refer to the serious yet somewhat 
neglected question whether Japan is not constructing too many railways 
and too rapidly compared with her real necessity and capacity. Govern- 
ment have to make in the future 3,600 miles, the estimated expense being 
above 200,000,000 yen, and of these about 1,000 miles, to cost 60,000,000 
yen, are to be finished within ten years. Besides, many private 
lines are contemplated. ‘Railway to your locality,’ is the usual 
cry uttered in canvassing, and this stimulates and excites the people 
in many districts. Even if the railway fever does not im- 
poverish the country, yet too rapid extension may break down the 

#6 2. 
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harmonious proportion that ought to exist between the fixed and circu- 
lating capital, and may give rise to temporary suffering among those 
who must change their occupation as the consequence, such as men in 
transport business, and may also call forth various forms of speculation. 


IV. Financial Reform Association. 


Japan is still an agricultural country, and will be so for years to 
come. More than two-tifths of her population are tillers of the soil, 
and out of 88,000,000 yen of her revenue nearly 40,000,000 is paid by 
men who own and till the land. Moreover, the qualification of electors 
and those who are elected to the local and Imperial assembly is 
necessarily fixed as the payment of so much landtax. In consequence 
the agricultural interest is far better represented in the communal and 
prefectoral assemblies, as well as in the Imperial Diet. Especially in 
the last-mentioned assembly, questions such as the lessening of land 
tax, the revaluation of the legal price of land, &c., are brought forward 
in every session, regardless of the opposition of the Government and the 
Upper House. In order to get a fund necessary to meet their scheme 
to lighten the burden on land, any Bill, however generally beneficial, 
which lessens the revenue or requires expense is negatived in the 
Commons. Bills to repeal the import duty on cotton, to abolish the 
export duty in general, to increase the contingency fund, to subsidize 
the extension line of mail steamers, to organize the relief of the poor, 
and to form credit associations have all been victimized. Commercial 
and industrial interest suffered much by this one-sided representation, 
and to oppose the agricultural predominance in the Diet an association 
was formed lately under the name of the Financial Reform Association. 
Its members are mostly men in business, and they are trying hard to 
get into the Diet in the coming election. Their programme may thus 
be stated :— 

1. In order to lighten the burden of loeal finance, the expense of 
local prisons should be borne by the State. 

2. To equalise the burden of local rates, hearth tax, license tax, and 
miscellaneous duties should be abolished. 

3. According to the necessity of each prefecture, imposition of house 
tax should be granted. 

4. To free commerce and industry from obstacles, export duties 
should be totally repealed. 

5. National,tax on confection and carriages, waggons, &c., should be 
abolished. 

6. The present rate of postage (two cents for letters, and one cent 
for postal cards) should be lessened by half. 

7. The fare of Government railways should be fixed at half cent 
per mile (now one cent) for the third class, the second class should be 
one and a half cent, and the first double of the third class. 
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V. The Corean War. 


The following are among the economic consequences of the war. 
Owing to the hiring of vessels by the Government, the transportation of 
commodities has come to a standstill, and they are stored up. The 
district which suffers most is Yezo Island. There is a gradual rise of 
prices, and consequent suffering of wage-earners. Speculation in the 
rice market and a spirit of depression in general prevails. Various forms 
of consumption are abstained from, and there is even a decrease of 
railway passengers. There is a decrease of export to China of such 
goods as sea-weed on account of Japan mail steamers ceasing to touch 
Chinese ports, and fear of breach of contract by Chinese importers. 
There is a decrease of import from China of such things as raw cotton, 
and consequent suffering of spinning factories. Banks do not 
advance money, but call in their debts. Deposits decrease, and a 
gradual rise of interest takes place. Stocks and shares fall in rough 
apprehension of further issue. Banks do not advance money to 
Japanese and Chinese. The Japanese bank in China must suspend 
its business, and there is an eftlux of specie for return to Japan for 
various non-business payments. Specie is exported in the hands of 
Chinese, banknotes being converted into silver. 

J. SovEDA 
(Correspondent of the British Economic Association). 


Tur TRADES UNION CONGRESS IN NORWICH, 1894. 


THE annual meeting of the Trades Union Congress took place this 
year amid somewhat unusual surroundings. Hitherto, since its incep- 
tion twenty-seven years ago, the choice of a meeting place has almost 
invariably fallen upon one or other of the modern industrial towns. 
But this year, at Norwich, in place of the modern accompaniments of 
tall and ugly factory shafts and smoke-begrimed walls, the delegates 
looked upon a perfect forest of churches, with ivy-covered cloisters 
and ‘cloud-capped spires,’ and instead of having to listen to the 
deafening din of engine, loom, or forge, they were treated to a con- 
tinual stream of melody from a hundred time-toned bells. Even 
the hall in which the delegates gathered from day to day exhibited 
the same unfamiliar air, partaking much more of the ‘past,’ so 
vividly portrayed by Carlyle, than it did of the ‘present.’ For St. 
Andrew’s Hall ‘ was in ancient days,’ as the guide book conventionally 
informs the visitor, ‘ the grand church of the Black Friars.’ 

Such a meeting place, with its sombre setting of massive 
pillars, oaken doors,’and coloured windows, through which streaked 
‘a dim religious light,’ could not be without an influence upon the 
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delegates. Whether, however, we are to attribute to this cause the 
absence of angry scenes and bitter debates, or whether this is to be 
traced entirely to the growing assimilation of ideas among the dele- 
gates upon those great problems which in recent years have given 
rise to such acute differences, must remain a moot point. 

In spite of the new standing orders passed at Glasgow two years 
ago, governing the method of representation,! the number of trades 
unionists represented was in excess of last year. The following 
official figures covering the last six years may be of interest for pur- 
poses of comparison :— 


Societies represented. Members. Delegates. 
1888 131 674,634 156 
1889 ad 885,055 211 
1890 311 1,470,191 457 
1891 231 1,302,855 552 
1892 418 1,219,934 495 
1893 not ascertained. 900,000 380 
1894 179 1,110,000 378 


The report of the Parliamentary Committee was a decidedly barren 
document. It may, I think, fairly be said that as a statement of good 
intentions it surpassed in fulness the diary of a schoolgirl, as a record 
of unproductive efforts it equalled the official dispatches of a Chinese 
general, but as an epitome of actual accomplisment it was infinitely 
inferior to that presented at Belfast last year. This was perhaps un- 
avoidable, for, after all, the report of this Committee has by custom 
become but a reflection of the year’s industrial happenings and suc- 
cesses. I give an analysis of its contents. 


I. Administrative Reforms. 


(a) Appointment by Home Secretary of ten additional factory 
inspectors, including two females. 

(6) Limitation of hours to eight per day in several Government 
workshops. 

(c) An increase in wages of 1s. to 2s. per week to certain classes 
of Government workers. 

(d) Increased representation of seamen on Marine Boards. 

(e) Board of Trade arrangement by which seamen can transmit 
their wages home free of cost. 


II. Actual Industrial Legislative Reforms. 
Nil. 


1 See Economic JOURNAL, page 694, vol. III., December 1893. 
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III. Non-successful Industrial Legislative Attempts. 


(a), Employers’ Liability Bill. 

(5) Miners’ Eight Hours Bill. 

(c) A new Factory Bill, giving power to Home Secretary ‘to pro- 
hibit where necessary the employment of women and children, and to 
limit the hours of labour of all who are employed in unhealthy and 
dangerous occupations,’ and to extend the Act to ‘laundries, docks, 
wharves, quays and warehouses, and premises on which machinery 
is temporarily used in the construction of a building.’ (‘ Sacrificed,’ 
added the Committee, ‘in our opinion by reason of a wilful and un- 
justifiable waste of public time.’) 


IV. Bills either not Introduced or not Dealt with. 


These were ‘either so unfortunately placed in the ballot that 
they were not introduced, or had to be ultimately abandoned for want 
of an opportunity to deal with them.’ 

(a) Conciliation ; (6) Cotton Trade (Forty-eight Hours) ; (c) Eight 
Hours, or Forty-eight per Week, for all Trades and Industries; (d) 
Factories and Workshops; (e) Fatal Accidents Inquiry (Scotland) ; 
(f) Jury Law Amendment; (gy) Merchandise Marks; (hk) Mining 
Accidents in Scotland; (¢) Nationalisation of Mines and Minerals ; 
(j) Old Age Pensions; (k) Plumbers’ Registration ; (/) Shop Hours ; 
(m) Steam Engines (Certificates for Persons in Charge) ; (7) Tramways ; 
and (0) Workmen’s Dwellings. 


V. Commissions. 


(b) Old age pensions, which the Committee regard as a question 
‘of great and far-reaching importance, requiring the fullest and 
most complete information before a satisfactory scheme can be 
prepared.’ (Appointed.) 

(c) Report of Coal Dust Commission, which the Committee ‘ ob- 
serve with satisfaction is unanimous.’ 

(d) Report of Labour Commission Report, ‘which has more than 
justified our representations to the Government against the unfair 
manner in which the Commission was constituted, because of the over- 
whelming balance of representation given to the capitalist interest 
compared with that given to the interests of labour,’ and ‘after all 
the money and valuable services which have been expended upon this 
inquiry it is most unfortunate to find that no immediate practical 
results are likely to be derived from it.’ 


(a) Undermanning of ships. (Appointed.) 
) 


VI. Various. 


Reported that the Joint Committee of Co-operators and Trades 
Unionists continued to work harmoniously, and were of opinion that 
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“such trades as bakers, boot and shoe makers, cutlers, hardware, 
crockery, furniture, hosiery, shirts, corsets, shawls, and tailoring trades 
might all follow the example of the felt hatters (in the adoption of 
a trade union label) with considerable advantage to themselves.’ 

In regard to strikes, ‘ we would strongly urge upon you the importance 
of providing, as far as possible, some more rational and less barbarous 
method of dealing with these’questions, either by arbitration or boards 
of conciliation, so as to prevent the suffering and misery which invari- 
ably accompany a strike or lockout.’ 

Mr. Frank Delves was elected President of the Congress. By trade 
Mr. Delves is an engineer, and though quite a young man is President 
of the Norwich Trades Council, in which position he has done yeoman 
service for the labour movement in what he facetiously calls ‘ the 
wilds and wastes of East Anglia.’ His address was one of the best 
delivered in recent years. It dealt with the economical, ethical, and 
political aspects of the labour movement. 

As a comment upon the wage conditions of Norwich and neighbour- 
hood, Mr. Delves observed, ‘ Wages are not determined for us by prices 
in the neutral markets. Work is sent here from London and other 
places, but London prices are not paid. Not because any difference is 
made in the market between Norwich and London work, but because 
wages for both skilled and unskilled work tend to follow the average of 
the district. Thus the cause of the underpaid agriculturist is our 
cause, and thus we are here made to learn that we cannot rise 
by sections, but only together, with common aims and common 
sympathies.’ He waxed righteously indignant with the ‘ philosophy ’ 
of brute force, and amid rounds of approving cheers emphatically 
declared that, ‘ whether used to enslave the people or to murder French 
statesmen, the usurpation of reason and law by brute force can only 
serve to deepen the hold of the mistrust and hatred which embitter, 
unhappily, all our social questions.’ 

He was against the non-parliamentary Trade Union attitude, and de- 
clared definitely for political action. He said, ‘ We rely wpon wise, inde- 
pendent, political action and trades unionism for the redress of the wrongs 
under which we labour, and we can point to the past year for the 
justification of our faith. ‘‘ Legislate ’’ will, I venture to think, become 
more and more our watchword in the future, until the old weapon, 
the strike, becomes by comparison like the discarded flintlock of a 
past age.’ 

He inclined however to ‘independence’ with a limitation. ‘This 
Congress is an independent body. It is bound to no political party. 
But it means business. Our resolutions are not mere pious opinions 
registered here, and then done with. We want to see them converted 
into Acts of Parliament. Election contests for the sake of propaganda 
may be good ; but if they let in a man who will vote against employers’ 
liability, and the whole of our programme, they are bad. Let us pre- 
serve our independence, but do not let us retard progress to gratify a 
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whim or to register at the bottom of the poll a pious opinion which 
wise alliances might have converted into an Act of Parliament.’ After 
dealing graphically with the evils of the present industrial system, Mr. 
Delves continued : ‘ The only direction in which wecan look for the ultimate 
solution of owr industrial problems is that of collectivism. In the mean- 
time all our present attempts at social reconstruction are on collectivist 
lines. We are correcting the evils of the old individualism by that col- 
lectivism which, while preserving and elevating the State, will produce 
the nobler individual.’ On the eight hours he said, ‘ Perhaps each trade 
must be left to determine for itself whether it will come under such a 
provision or claim the advantage of a trade exemption clause. But 
trades must act together. With all due respect to those who differ, it 
must be ‘*‘ trade exemption” at least and not “ local option” ; we cannot 
have the workers of one district enlisted by the capitalists to fight the 
workers in the same trade of another district.’ Loud applause greeted 
his eloquent appeal for the raising of the age of child labour, and for 
equal pay for equal work for men and women. He was opposed to the 
legislative prevention of alien immigration, welcomed the advent to the 
villages of Parish Councils, andon employers’ liability said, ‘The question 
of the Employers’ Liability Bill I only refer to just to say that its 
abandonment in the Commons after its destruction in the Lords has 
my entire approval. Delays caused by sticking to our principles are in 
such cases shorter than those involved in the acceptance of a com- 
promise.’ He spoke in tones of warning of the dangers to industrial 
progress of the military system. He did not spare the vices of the 
workers either. ‘We must fight everything which undermines the 
character of our fellow-unionists. Am I too sweeping when I say that 
we have more to fear from drinking and gambling than from all the 
capitalists put together ? You know the terrible proportions which 
these vices asstyne amongst us. I will not dwell upon them ; I only beg 
you, the leaders of your various unions, not to relax the efforts which I 
know you make to fight these insidious vices.’ 

‘Oft expectation fails, and most oft there where most it promises.’ 
Everybody anticipated a terrific fight over the collectivist resolution. 
All kinds of rumours had gone abroad to the effect that a supreme effort 
would be made to reverse the decision arrived at in Belfast last 
year in favour of collective ownership. Even those of most intimate 
knowledge and greatest authority spoke undoubtingly of a close struggle. 
But the prophets went unjustified. A delegate moved that ‘in the 
opinion of this Congress it is essential to the maintenance of British 
industries to nationalize the land, mines, minerals, and royalty rents, 
and that the Parliamentary Committee be instructed to promote and 
support legislation with the above objects.’ Every one was at once on 
the qui vive. Delegates ceased their murmuring whispers, visitors 
strained anxiously forward, while pressmen prepared for a verbatim 
report of the coming storm. Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., rose. The in- 
terest grew. He moved to leave out after the word ‘land’ ‘mines, 
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minerals, and royalty rents,’ and insert ‘the whole of the means of pro- 

duction, distribution, and exchange.’ The audience and delegates 
became more excited. Mr. Hardie made a brief, pointed, argumentative 
speech, as mild and lamb-like in tone as could well be conceived. Still 
the excitement increased. Mr. MacDonald seconded, in quite a per- 
suasive, non-aggressive speech. As yet not acloud had appeared. Mr. 
Harvey (Miners’ Federation) supported the resolution, and opposed the 
amendment. Mr. Tom Mann followed in a closely reasoned speech, 
non-combative except for one obvious dig at Mr. Harvey, in ‘ ‘‘ what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander,” and what is good for the 
miners is good for the dockers and the tailors and soon.’ Mr. Greenall 
repudiated Mr. Harvey’s assumption to speak for the Miners’ 
Federation, and supported the amendment. Mr. John Burns, M.P., 
followed on the same side in a vigorous but calmly argued speech ; so 
did Mr. J. H. Wilson, M.P. Still no scenes! Visitors, pressmen, and 
delegates alike awaited the coming of the bitter organised opposition of 
the ‘ Individualists ’’ which had been promised. But in vain. No one 
even rose to protest against the far-reaching propositions of Messrs. 
Hardie, Mann, and Burns. The vote was taken—219 for amendment, 
61 against, as compared with 152—52 last year. A victorious shout 
from the Socialists, and the Congress passed tc the next business. 

Since the Congress, however, Mr. Knight, of the Boiler-makers’ 
Society, has angrily declared ‘that it is a misnomer to call the 
Congress which has just concluded its sittings at Norwich a Trades 
Union Congress, for this it has ceased to be, and has become an 
annual gathering of advanced Socialists, whose dreamy ideas find vent 
in strongly worded resolutions which we cannot endorse.’ But it is 
not generally believed that Mr. Knight’s opinions are shared by any 
considerable section of the Trades Unionists in the country. 

The opposition to a legal limitation of the hours of labour to eight 
per day seems to have almost entirely disappeared from the Congress. 
Last year the resolution was carried by 97 to 18; this year it was 
adopted by 256 to 5! 

Probably the greatest surprise of the Congress—especially after its 
declaration for Socialism--was the adoption by a large majority of a 
resolution in favour of preventing the immigration of destitute aliens. 
This resolution was moved by Alderman Inskip, General Secretary of 
the Boot and Shoe Operatives’ Society, who recently declined to 
stand as the Liberal candidate for Northampton because he disagreed 
with the ‘Socialist pledges required of him.’ An amendment to only 
prevent immigration in trades where more than 3 per cent. of the 
native workers are shown by the Labour Gazette to be unemployed 
was defeated without even a division. Mr. J. H. Wilson, M.P., repre- 
senting the seamen, supported this ‘ protectionist’ resolution, which 
was carried by 143 to 73. A further resolution, protesting against the 
Government giving their Army and Navy pork contracts to foreigners, 
was adopted by 182 to 22. 
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Almost without debate the delegates unanimously carried a motion 
urging upon the Government to reintroduce the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. 

Another resolution gave definite sanction to a new principle in 
employers’ liability. This proposed to make employers financially re- 
sponsible to workmen for loss of and damage to tools by fire while on 
their premises. In support of this important proposal it was unani- 
mously urged by those taking part in the discussion that employers 
when insuring invariably pay a premium which covers the loss of the 
tools of the workmen. 

A well-debated resolution called for an amendment of the Truck 
Acts in the direction of making illegal any deductions for house rent, 
workroom conveniences (such as motive-power, light, tools, materials), 
or compulsory benefit societies. 

A most comprehensive resolution was adopted, dealing with proposed 
amendments of the Factory Acts Legislation. It declared—(a) ‘That 
all places wherein work for sale is made shall be duly licensed for that 
purpose’; (b) ‘ That employers shall be held responsible for the sanitarv 
condition of all places in which their work is carried on’; (c) ‘ That 
owners of property, or their agents, shall be liable to a penalty if any 
portion of their premises be used for a workplace, unless the same has 
been previously licensed for that purpose’; (d) ‘That all employers 
shall keep a register of names and addresses of all out-workers em- 
ployed by them, and forward the same at least once every six months 
to the proper authorities, who shall cause the said list to be exposed 
in some place for public inspection’; (e) ‘That the building of bake- 
houses in celi.zs or below the ordinary street level be prohibited’ ; 
(f) ‘That all employers be compelled to provide workshop accommo- 
dation’; (g) ‘That the sanitary authority for workshops be the same 
as for factories ’-; (h) ‘ That definite particulars be given, in writing, of 
price, &c., of work given out to be done in textile factories’; (¢) ‘ That 
all laundries be treated alike in any new factory legislation.’ 

The perennial resolution in favour of the Federation of all Unions 
was again moved and carried—but with a difference. This year a 
special committee was elected to discuss the question, and frame a 
scheme for the consideration of the Unions of the country. 

A motion in favour of Payment of Members and Election Expenses 
was accompanied by the ominous reproof ‘and regrets that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did not include payment of members in his 
last Budget.’ 

A resolution by Alderman Ben Tillett, in favour of the Parliamentary 
Committee issuing a monthly report, was defeated on the ground that 
such a report could not contain with advantage anything more than 
the information now contained in the Labour Gazette of the Board of 
Trade. It was thereupon decided with acclamation to call upon the 
Government to utilize the latter organ for the regular publication of 
the names of firms with whom they enter into contracts. 
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Some technical amendments to the Mines Acts were adopted, and 
of course the Congress dealt with its usual crop of ‘hardy annuals,’ 
including the proposal for amending the Jury Laws, and the affirmation 
of the fraternal feelings towards the Co-operators. 

Parliamentary reform also came in for a large share of attention. 
A resolution was carried, calling upon the Government to so alter the 
procedure of the House of Commons as to prevent ‘shameful and 
unpatriotic ’ obstruction, and to enable business to be dispatched with 
greater facility. The House of Lords was condemned for mutilating 
the Employers’ Liability Bill, and a resolution was carried with 
acclamation in favour of abolishing its power of veto. 

But in looking upon the beam of cumbrous Parliamentary pro- 
cedure, the Congress did not forget the mote in its own eye. <A good 
deal of time was occupied in the discussion of proposals for increasing 
the efficiency of the Congress machinery. A motion limiting the Presi- 
dential address to half an hour was defeated, as was also a proposal to 
send nominations for secretaryship to the affiliated unions six weeks 
before each annual congress. The most important motion for the 
amendment of procedure which was carried was one for grouping 
cognate subjects of discussion, and remitting them to ‘grand com- 
mittees or sections of the delegates, on the lines of grand committees 
of the House of Commons, or sections as in the British Association.’ 
The need for reform in this direction is best illustrated by the fact 
that when the Congress rose more than sixty resolutions remained 
untouched upon the agenda. For the sake of making the Congress 
more efficient and workable, it is to be sincerely hoped that the new 
Parliamentary Committee will prepare a simplified scheme of organisa- 
tion for the adoption of the next Congress. 

A notable incident—and one of great significance to the eight-hours 
movement—was the election of Mr. Sam Woods, M.P., to the secre- 
taryship in place of Mr. Charles Fenwick, M.P. Three candidates 
competed, the voting in the first ballot being Mr. S. Woods, M.P., 140, 
Mr. C. Fenwick, M.P., 117, and Mr. Tom Mann 105. In the final 
ballot Mr. Woods polled 211, and Mr. Fenwick 141. The chief deter- 
mining factor in Mr. Fenwick’s defeat was his rigid opposition to the 
Miners’ Eight Hours Bill. The delegates decided to hold the next 
Congress at Cardiff. Cirem Epwarps 


OBITUARY. 


Sir Rupert Kettwe, who died last October, was born in 1817, the 
son of a Birmingham manufacturer. His 7ré/e of arbitrator in industrial 
disputes was commenced in 1865, when he averted a strike in the build- 
ing trade in Wolverhampton. Following up this success he organised 
industrial peace in various other industries in different regions—the 
coal, pottery, paper, and lace trades. After he had been appointed 
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County Court Judge for Worcestershire, he had less leisure to act 
personally as arbitrator, but he continued to advocate his principles 
in lectures and pamphlets. His essay on Strikes and Arbitrations, 1866, 
is one of the few publications which throw light on the still imperfectly 
revealed principles which govern the settlement of industrial disputes. 
Perhaps the subject does not admit of precise formulation, and the 
great arbitrator has carried to his grave an almost intuitive judg- 
ment acquired by experience, a tact and art of conciliation, which no 
theoretical teaching could communicate. 

M. Criaupio JANNET, who died in Paris on November 21st, aged 
fifty, may be considered as the most distinguished follower of Le Play 
in France, and the scientific head of the Catholic economic party 
in that country. He,was a member of the Bar and Doctor of Laws at 
Aix, in Provence, Doctor in Political Sciences at Louvain (Belgium), 
and Professor of Political Economy in the Catholic University of 
Paris. Like his master Le Play, he had frequently travelled abroad, 
and he has left a book on the United States (Les Etats-Unis Contem- 
porains, 1875), in which he depicts the laws, manners, and ideas 
prevalent in the Great Republic since the war of Secession. He has 
also written on ancient law (Etude sur la loi Voconia, 1867, and Les 
Institutions Sociales et le Droit Civil @ Sparte, 1880), and has pub- 
lished monographs on popular credit in Italy from the fifteenth to 
the eighteenth century (Le Crédit Populaire et les Banques en Italie 
du XV* au XVIIT* Siécle), on freemasonry during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries (Les Précurseurs de la Franc-Maconnerie au 
XVI° et aw XVII* Siécle), a monograph on a Métayer dans le Texas, 
and another on a question always uppermost in the mind of Le Play 
and his school—namely, the evil effects of compulsory division of 
hereditaments mm France (Le Lésultat du Partage Forcé des Succes- 
sions en Provence, 1871); but the lasting appreciation of his merits as 
an economist will probably be due to his two larger works, written 
during the last years of his life—Le Socialisme d’Etat et la Réforme 
Sociale, 1889, and Le Capital, la Spéculation et la Finance au XIX* 
Siécle, 1892, the last of which has been reviewed in the Economic 
JOURNAL (vol. iii. p. 104). 

A fervent religious believer, M. Claudio Jannet invariably kept in 
view the moral aspect of social problems; he used to say that these 
must always be approached with a warm heart as well as a cool head, 
but even what has been called Christian socialism was considered by 
him as a movement which could only end in disappointment. He was 
no less opposed to the conception of human society as a huge organism 
of which the State, acting as the brains in the human body, ought to 
direct the movements and activities. Although keenly alive to the 
financial swindling which is often practised on a large scale, and 
ought, according to his opinion, to be severely repressed, he did not join 
in the denunciations of modern capitalism, but rather put his hopes 
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in a renascence of religious and moral feeling, in the spread of 
professional and of co-operative associations, and in some secondary 
minor legal reforms in France, such as the introduction of the 
American ‘“‘ Homestead Exemption” clause in favour of small family 
estates, and the enlargement of paternal authority in successoral 
matters by the reduction to one half of the portion of parents’ property 
which they must leave to their children. 

Whatever may be in France the future kept in store for these 
ideas, M. Claudio Jannet deserves to be remembered as a well-read 
and well-informed economist, who had personally seen and observed 
much as well in as out of France, and who knew how to communicate 
the results of his extensive studies and observations in a comprehensive 
and scholarly way. K. C. 


Proressor Jutius Ler, who died last October at the age of 49, 
belonged to the small class of economists who have made at once a tem- 
perate and potent use of mathematical methods. In his Beitrige zur 
Statistik der Preise he proposed a formula for determining change in the 
value of money, of which the essential idea is to ascertain the variation 
in the pecuniary equivalent of a unit of utility (Genusseinheit). 
Cognate subjects were treated by him in his great work on the first 
principles of Political Economy (Grundbegriffen und Grundlagen der 
Volkswirtschaft, 1893). There is an interesting review of this work 
by Professor Lexis in the August number of Conrad’s Jahrbiicher, 
a number which also contains a contribution from Dr. Lehr himself in 
the form of a review of the mathematical writer Wicksell and others. 
But it must not be supposed that Lehr’s activity was confined to the 
particular branch which we have indicated. He would turn from 
theorising on marginal utility to editing a journal of forestry and 
hunting. He was deeply versed in the science of forestry (Forst- 
wissenschaft). The variety of his interests is apparent in the titles of 
his works: Schutzzoll wnd Freihandel, 1877; Hisenbahntariffwesen 
und Eisenbahnmonopol, 1879; and Die deutschen Holzzélle, 1883. Dr. 
Lehr held the Professorship of Political Economy at Munich since 


1885. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


In the report on the work of the Labour Department of the Board 
of Trade, which has just been issued, Mr. Giffen refers to the special 
inquiries which have been made into important industrial questions— 
viz., methods of dealing with the unemployed, alien immigration, and 
profit-sharing (see Economic Journal, vol. iv. pp. 181, 554). Among 
subjects of special inquiries which are now in progress, Mr. Giffen 
announces (1) irregularity of employment in certain trades ; (2) certain 
matters bearing on children’s employment; (3) ‘ gain-sharing,’ and 
other systems of remuneration akin to profit-sharing, but not included 
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in the profit-sharing report already issued. Mr. Giffen also promises an 
annual report on wages dealing with the changes which may have 
taken place in the previous year, and stating the time and piece-rates 
prevailing in certain industries and localities. The first report on 
wages dealing with 1893 is now nearly ready. Among other functions 
of the Labour Department one of the most useful, if not the more 
prominent, is its action, largely unofficial, in reconciling industrial dis- 
putants. The publication of authentic information as to the causes 
and course of industrial disputes ‘would contribute,’ Mr. Giffen 
says, ‘to the removal of misunderstandings’ both on the part of the public 
and the disputants. We may add that the admirably impartial accounts 
in the Labour Gazette of the recent coal dispute in Scotland show 
what has already been done in this direction. The 1eport concludes 
with a statistical appendix—<‘ a first effort towards the compilation of an 
Annual Abstract of Labour Statistics’ relating to Trade Unions, Trade 
Disputes, the Unemployed, Alien Immigration, the Occupations of 
the People, and other Varied Interests.’ 


A First instalment of one of the inquiries which are being con- 
ducted by the Labour Department is given in the Labour Gazette for 
December, some preliminary statistics relating to irregularity of em- 
ployment in one industry and locality, the engineering trade at Leeds. 
From the ‘vacant’ books of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
for the Leeds district, it appears that the average number of working 
days lost per member in the years 1888, 1889, 1890 were respectively 
12-5, 2:9, and 8-9. This does not give the distribution of want of 
employment among the members. For this purpose we require the 
additional statement that the numbers of separate individuals who 
signed the ‘ vacant’ book at any time during each of the years 1888, 
1889, 1890 were respectively 27 per cent., 11 per cent., and 27 per 
cent. of the total number of members. Another table gives the approxi- 
mate percentage of men who did not come on the ‘ vacant’ books, those 
who lost a week and under, those who lost more than four and less 
than twelve weeks, and those who lost more than twelve. These three 
percentages were in 1888, 15, 7, 5 respectively ; in 1890, 18, 7, 3. 


Proressor W. J. Asuuey, of Harvard University, is acting as our 
correspondent for the United States during the absence of Professor 
F. W. Taussig in Europe. 

g I 


PROFESSOR ACHILLE Loria has accepted the post of correspondent 
of the British Economic Association for Italy resigned by Professor 
Panteleoni on account of the pressure of other engagements. Pro- 
fessor Loria’s book Les Bases Economiques de la Constitution Sociale 
(reviewed in the Economic Journat, vol. iv. p. 76) has been translated 
into German by Dr. C. Grunberg. We understand that it has been 
excluded from Russia by the censorship of the press. 
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Pror. Uco Ranseno has been transferred from the Technical Insti- 
tute of Bologna to the chair of Political Hconomy at Modena. Prof. 
Rabbeno is the author of several valuable works on co-operation, of 
which the latest, Za Societa Cooperativa di produzione (1889), is particu- 
larly deserving of notice. Prof. Rabbeno belongs to the historical school 
of political economy, but, like Cliffe Leslie and others who have pro- 
claimed the superior virtue of observation, he does not scruple to 
employ on occasion very fine-spun reasoning, and his last work, 
Protezionismo Americano (1893), is chiefly distinguished by an appli- 
cation to commercial: relations between England and America of the 
exquisite Ricardian theory that a rise in wages affects the relative 
value of goods in so far as fixed capital enters in different propor- 
tions into their production. An English translation of this work will 
shortly appear. An example of Prof. Rabbeno’s power of observation 
and description is afforded by his monograph on a family of métayers 
in the last number of the Economic JourNAL (p. 549). 





Mr. Horace Seymour, C.B., of the Board of Customs, has been 
appointed Deputy Master of the Mint, in the place of Sir C. W. Fre- 
mantle, K.C.B., who has retired. 


A pRIZE of a thousand guineas has been offered by the Statist for 
the best plan of a Customs Union between Great Britain and her 
Colonies. The competition is open to all, and the conditions will be 
announced early in February. ‘In the meantime suggestions are in- 
vited,’ says the Statist, ‘ from all interested, as to what those conditions 
ought to be.’ 


A prize of £25 in gold, with a silver cup worth £25, having been 
offered by the Bimetallic League for the best essay on the advantages 
of Monometallism, Lord Farrer, acting as adjudicator, reports that 
of fifteen essays sent in there is not one which justifies him in 
assigning the prize to it. Meanwhile, Sir H. Meysey-Thompson, who 
had offered a prize of £25 in gold, with a silver cup, for the best 
essay on the disadvantages of Monometallism, reports that ‘many 
excellent essays’ have been sent in from all parts of the world, and 
that the prize has been adjudicated to Mr. George Jamieson, of 
Shanghai. Is the contrast due to the higher standard of the mono- 
metallist judge, or the easier task of the advocates of bimetallism ? 





Messrs. MAcMILLAN AND Co. propose to begin publishing, during 
the winter, a series of attractive and inexpensive volumes under 
the title of Economic Classics, The series will be under the editorship 
of W. J. Ashley, M.A., Professor of Economic History in Harvard 
University, late Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford. It 
will include works of three classes: I. Select chapters from the 
‘classical’ economists, beginning with Adam Smith, Malthus, and 
Ricardo. iI. Reprints of older English works, such as those of Mun, 
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Child, and Petty. III. Translations of important foreign treatises. 
The volumes will vary in number of pages from 100 to 240, but in other 
respects will be uniform. They will not be numbered. They will 
be printed in duodecimo, with neat, flexible, dark-blue covers, and will 
be issued at 75 cents. The first to appear (probably about Christmas) 
will be the three volumes containing selections from Adam Smith, 
Malthus, and Ricardo respectively. The Editor will sedulously avoid 
partisanship or the indication of personal opinion. The text will be 
printed without note or comment; but a brief biographical and 
bibliographical note will be prefixed, and especial pains will be taken 
to indicate by various typographical devices divergences between 
editions when they are of serious moment. 


THE RapcuirFE CoLLEGE monographs form a series of studies 
prepared by the women students of Harvard, extending over the greatest 
variety of subjects, from the Canine Teeth of Sheep and the Nervous 
System in Limax Maximus to the Personal Character of Dante and the 
Unity of Fichte’s System. They do great credit to the students and 
those who direct their studies, if the monograph which forms the sixth 
of the series is a fair sample of the whole. It is entitled A Classified 
List of Printed Original Materials for English Manorial and Agrarian 
History during the Middle Ages, by Frances Gardiner Davenport, A. B. 
(Boston 1894), Miss Davenport’s monograph will be of the greatest 
possible assistance to the increasing body of students who wish to 
study the earlier conditions of English rural life at first hand. Avery 
considerable mass of materials is in print already, but much of it is 
buried in the transactions of local societies or hidden amid the dreary 
genealogies in which county histories abound. Miss Davenport has 
provided a guide through this maze. She has set about her attempt on 
excellent lines, and has compiled a list which, though not exhaustive, 
is so complete as to testify to the patience and thoroughness of her 
work, as well as to the excellence of the collection of books in Harvard 
Library. 


Dr. CUNNINGHAM writes to ask that the following note regarding 
his reply to his critics should be inserted in the next number of the 
Economic Journat. ‘I have had some correspondence with Mr 
Hewins, and find that I misunderstood the point of his remark about 
my references to Thurloe. His complaint was not, as I thought, that 
he could not identify the passages, but that when identified they 
did not bear out the statements I had founded on them. On looking 
into the matter once more I find that this is the case, and I shall 
through his assistance be able to correct pp. 138—42, and to improve 
pp. 150—2. Ican only express my regret for the misunderstanding, 
and my gratitude for the help he has now given me.’ 


No. 16.—vo.L. Iv 5a 











RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


The Economic Review. 
October, 1894. 


The Co-operative Ideal. Tuer Bishop or DurHAmM. Compensation and 
the Licensing Question. J. J. CockxsHott. Prediction as a Test 
in Political Economy. W. D. Mé&DonNeELL. 


Adulterations in Groceries. 


Besides ‘admixture ’—e.g. of starch with cocoa, flour with mus- 
tard, chicory with coffee—there prevails adulteration not so much of 
‘heavy’ groceries such as tea and sugar as in minor but valuable 
articles, as pepper, ginger, liquorice, mostly by wholesale dealers, 
against whom the law should be strengthened. 


Two Views of Social Progress. Rev. F. Reuton. 


The Plea for a Living Wage. L. R. PHELPs. 


The living wage is much the same as what has ‘been called the 
natural, normal, or average rate of wages—a minimum below which 
wages are not to fall, but above which they may fluctuate as 
circumstances decide. The wages of labour according to Ricardo 
are such as the labourers demand ; only they must be prepared to back 
their demand. They must be sufficiently wedded to their standard to 
prefer it to any other form of wedlock. The new unionists ignore the 
process by which this result was to be attained; though the principle 
appears in the attempts of the older unionists to limit population in 
their particular industries. The new argument, ‘Give to all the wages 
necessary to maintain efficiency, and a great increase in the product 
will be seen,’ is candidly examined. [Cf. Pror. MarsHau, Principles of 
Economics, Book vi., ch. 12; Standard of Comfort, and Standard of 
Life.| 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
September, 1894. 


Statistics of Litigation in England and Wales since 1859. Joun 
MAcDONELL. 


A Comparison of the Growth of Wealth in France and England. W. J. 
Harris. 
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Nineteenth Century. 
September, 1894. 


The Gold Question: an Appeal to Monometallists. 


A special feature of this plea for Bimetallism is a memorandum by 
M. Bituottr, Secretary to the Bank of France, ‘detailing the pur- 
chases of gold and silver’ in the fifties ; 
‘showing that the object of these limited operations had nothing to do with any 
effort to support the ratio, but solely with the justifiable object of strengthening the 
cash reserves at the Bank of France.’ 

Replies are made to Messrs. Macleod, Giffen, and T. Lloyd. 


Mrs. Sidney Webb's Attack on the Labour Commission. GEOFFREY 
DraGeE (Secretary to the Commission). A bitter retort. 





November. 
The Monometallist Creed. Hrnry Dunntna Macteop. 


Replying to Mr. J. P. Heseltine (Nineteenth Century, September), 
Mr. Macleod uses arguments such as the following :— 

‘It is proved that the fixed legal ratio between the coins never had the slightest 
effect on the relative market value of the metals.’ 

‘Such ideas [the theory of International Bimetallism] are a delusion. When great 
laws of nature are once proved, they operate throughout the whole world and not 
in single countries only. . . . If an international agreement were made that the 
ratio between gold and silver should be 1 : 153, gold would entirely disappear from 
circulation.’ 

‘If it were possible to establish a fixed ratio between gold and silver by inter- 
national agreement, it would be equally possible to fix the value of all commodities. 
Why not then fix the value of corn at a remunerative price by international agree- 
ment?’ 


The Fortnightly Review. 
September, 1894. 
Imaginative Currency Statistics. By J. Barr Rospertson. 


A severe criticism of Mr. Mulhall’s article ‘Bimetallists at the 
Mansion House’ in the Contemporary Review of June last. 


Contemporary Review. 
September, 1894. 


Britain and the United States : Costof Living Compared. Employ- 
ing the statistics of the Bureau of Labour, Massachusetts, ‘and facts 
within his own experience, the writer maintains that the working man 
‘and his family can now live for less than a family in Britain, if they 
will live as frugally.’ 
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Quarterly Journal of Economic s. 
October, 1894. 


The Wages-fund Doctrine at the Hands of the German Economists. 
ProFessor F. W. Taussic. 


The English doctrine was not much improved by Hermann’s 
theory, that the source from which wages are paid is the income 
of consumers. For as consumers consist of wage-earners, wages 
are thus a source of wages. Brentano is almost the only other 
original German writer on the subject ; and even he is not very clear 
on some points. Professor Béhm-Bawerk’s conception of a steady 
flow of consumable commodities constituting the real income of every 
class is appropriate. 


The New Income Tax. Proressor CHarues F. DunBAR. 


The following features of the tax are criticised: the inclusion of 
the value of personal property received by gift or inheritance in the 
annual income to be taxed; the method of ascertaining the amount 
of taxable income from the personal declaration of the tax-payer ; the 
provision that the tax should be levied on the income, not of the 
current year, but of the year preceding. 

Mortgage Banking in Germany. D. M. Frepreriksen. Recent Discussions 
on Railway Management in Prussia. Proressor F. W. Taussia. 


Early Experiments with the Unemployed. Atice Rotuins BREWSTER. 
A racy description of (1) the houses of correction for ‘ vagabunds 
and myghtie stronge beggars’ ; (2) workhouses for ‘ other poore and 
needye persons being willinge to work’; and (3) other less 
organised efforts to ‘sett the poor on worke.’ 


Political Science Quarterly. 
September, 1894. 
New Wealth. Wi.u1am Smart. 
Capitalistic Monopolies. Proressor J. W. JENKS. 

Monopolies save some of the waste incident to competition—e.g. 
four or five tobacco manufacturers spent some 3,000,000 dollars in 
bidding against each other, two thirds of which expenditure on 
advertisement was saved by combination. But these economies have 
not materially lowered prices, as the writer shows by a continuation of 
the statistics relating to Trusts which he gave in his article in the 
Economic Journat, March, 1892. To prevent abuses he proposes 
publicity, the prohibition of personal discrimination, and the fixing of 
some species of maximum price. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
September, 1894. 
Why had Roscher so little Influence in England? W. CUNNINGHAM. 


Dr. Cunningham’s well-known views on economic methods are 
enlivened by racy reflections on his contemporaries. 
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Reasonable Railway Rates. H. T. Newco, 


Economic Function of Woman. HK. T. DEVINE. 





Journal des Economistes (Paris). 
September, 1894, 


Le Capital. M.G. Du Puynopre. La question des noirs aux Etats- 
Unis (suite et fin). M.G.H. Tricocue. Une jowrnée-de huit heures. 
M. C. R. Mowvement scientifique et industriel, M. Daniet 
Bewtet. Revue de l’Académie des Sciences morales et politiques. 
M. JosepH Lerort (du 15 Mai au 15 Aott 1894). L’ Association 
britannique & Oxford. M.E. Castrenot. Le sixiéme congrés des 
banques populaires en France. M. G. Frangois. Une singuliére 
inégalité en matiére @impét. M. Hupert VALLEROUVX. 


October. 


travaux parlementaires de la Chambre des Députés, 1893-1894. M. 
ANDRE Ligsse. Le Capital (suite et fin). M.G. pu Puynope. 
Mouvement colonial. M. Le D. Mryners p’Estrey. Revue des 
principales publications économiques de l’étranger. M. Maurice 
Buiock, membre de l'Institut. La question de la paix. M. Frép. 
Passy, membre de I'Institut. Le développement des chemins de fer 
de la Russie. M. Dantet BELLET. 


Le: 


” 


November. 


Le Socialisme d’Etat. M. Liton Say, membre de l'Institut. Le 
bienfaits de Vintervention de l’Etat. M. Lapistas Bomansk1. 
Mouvement agricole. M.G. Fouquret. Revue critique des principales 
publications francaises. M. Rouxen. Lettre d’ Autriche-Hongrie, 
M. A. Hare. Congrés de Milan sur les accidents du travail, M. 
Pauian, DEputE. Les idées économiques de M. Caprivi. M. ARTHUR 
RaFFaLovicn. Le commerce de la Corée. M. Dantet BELLET. 





Revue d’Economie Politique. 
Septem ber-October, 1894. 


Le Homestead en Amérique. Tine Levasseur. 
La premiére statistique des Sociétés Co-opératives de Consommation 
en France. CHARLES GIDE. 

From answers obtained to 442 circulars out of 1,050 sent out 
M. Gide estimates that there are about 300,000 persons engaged in 
co-operative distribution, with a turnover of 100,000,000 francs. 

Une lettre de Karl Marx. Remarques critiques sur le programme 
socialiste. 

A letter written in 1875 by Karl Marx, accompanied with trenchant 
criticisms of the draft of a socialist manifesto which is imbued with 
the tenets of Lassalle (published before in the Newe Zeitung in 1891). 


La conciliation et l’arbitrage en Angleterre. EE. CAMPREDON. 
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Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik (Jena). 


September, 1894. 
Die Arbeitsteilung in der Landwirtschaft. BackHAus. 


October. 


Vor- und Riickblicke auf Zunftzewang und Gewerkefreiheit. Kurt 
von ROHRSCHEIDT. 

Die Jugendlichen Berliner Unehelicher Herkunft. Dr. H. Nevu- 
MANN. 

[Some interesting information as to the numbers, occupations, health, and conduct 
of the illegitimate in Berlin.] 

November. 

Kritische Betrachtungen zur theoretischen Statistik. Dr. L. von 
BorTHEWITSCH. ; 

[A study on first principles with ample references to high authorities—Cournot, 
Knies, Lexis, &c.] 

In the Miscellanies Professor Lexis’s observations on the German 
Silver Commission occupy forty pages of small type. He concludes 
that nothing will be done for silver. 





Finanz Archiv. 
ller Jahrgang, ler Band. 


Die Reform der directen Staatsbesteuerung in Preussen im Jahre 1891 
(2nd Art.) Prof. AponPH WAGNER. 

The preceding article of this series (noticed in the Economic 
JOURNAL, vol. ii. 770-1) contained the promise of a future discussion 
of the new ‘business tax’ (Gewerbesicuer). That promise Professor 
Wagner now redeems. The debates on the measure .and its special 
features are fully given. Though not as important as the income tax 
or the later reforms of 1873, it is nevertheless ‘a decided advance’ in 
the Prussian fiscal policy. 

Geschichte des italianischen Zwangskurses, dc. -M. GRUNWALD. 

Contains « eareiul study of the Italian inconvertible paper issues 
and the restoration of the gold standard in 1883, with some account 
of its effects on recent Italian policy. The Prussian finance for the 
years 1886-93 are examined by Dr. Sattler, and Dr. Falbeck describes 
the position of Swedish finance. The texts of the important financial 
measures presented to the German Parliament in November, 1893, are 
also given in full. 

2er Band. 
Die Neueste Steuerreform in den Niederlander. G. M. Botssevain. 


This is rather a treatise than an article, and traces the history of 
Dutch state finance from 1848 to the present time at great length. 
The most important part is that describing the recent reforms carried 
out at the initiative of the eminent economist N. G. Pierson, the first 
of which—the property tax—has already been made known to the 
readers of the Economic Journat by Professor Greven (see his ‘ Fiscal 
Reform in Holland,’ Economic Journau, September, 1893, pp. 534 sq.). 
M. Boissevain, writing at a later date, is able to add an account of 
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‘the tax on incomes from trades and professions’ which supplements 
the property tax. The texts of both these laws follow the article. 

The other contents of the volume include notices of (1) Italian 
finance; (2) the Russian house tax; and (3) communal budgets in 
the Grand Duchy of Hesse. 


Zeitschrift fur die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft. (TUBINGEN.) 
Vou. 50. No. IV. 
Deutschlands Holzbedarf. Dr. R. ZIMMERMANN. 
Ueber die Weitere Entwicklung des Gemeinde Stewerwesens. F. ADICHES. 
Veber das nahende Ende der Auswirtigen Getreidekonkurrenz. Dr. 
G. RuUHLAND. 

Estimating the probable future supplies from America, Russia, and 
India, the writer concludes that the time of foreign competition in corn 
has already more than halfway reached its end. 

Die diokletianische Taxordnung vom Jahre 301 (second article). Karr 
BUcuer. 


Zeitschrift fir Social und Wirthschaftsgeschichte. 
HiT, 1. 


InaMA STERNEGG (Kart THEODOR von). Die Goldwéhruny im 
deutschen Reiche wiéhrend des Mittelalters. 

[The decline of the monetary unity of the Carlovingian era and the consequent 
deterioration of currency led in Germany to the practice of paying in bullion in the 
twelfth and thirteenth century. Subsequent to the increase of trade at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century foreign gold coins entered into the circulation : the fir 


German gold coins were issued at Prague in 1325, according to the type of Pioren 
The new gold coins were accepted by German towns, an@ fue four Ri Rh clecto 
entered a Monetary Convention on June &, 1386, stipulating for a golden florin t 
coined at a standard of 23 carats, The effect of these gold coins led to a consta: 
temptation to-coin a lighter florin, when at last the Emper tricd fix it in 
1428, 1437, and 1438 at 19 carats. The coinage of silver money (7 ers) seen 
to have superseded tite intended gold standard, and ¢! ilver standard is finally 
adopted by the Essiinger Reichsmunzordnumg in iu24. ‘Gold, however, ‘was 
lready in the middk +s the freely selected and most efficacious currency of those 


uations, which played a leading part in the economic life of that time.’] 
Losertts (J.) Der Communismus der Huterischen Briider in 
Miéihren im XVI. und XVIT. Jahrhundert. 

[Moravia, in the sixteenth century, was a classical country of religious tolerance ; 
hither the Anabaptists fled, and established their family households, containing 400 
to 1,000 persons, devoting themselves to agriculture and manufacture on a great scale. 
They were good clothiers, and possessed highly organized schools. The beginnings 
of the thirty years’ war put an end to their colonial life, which had already waned 
under the influence of individual interests.] 


RourscHEipt (K. von). Die Aufnahme der Gewerbefreiheit in 
Preussen in den Jahren 1810 und 1811. 

[The attitude of the Minister Dohnu towards freedom of trade and the abolition 
of corporations in Prussia.] 

Hartmann (Lupo M. Zur Geschichte der Zunfte im friihen 
Mittelalter. 


[The survival of old Roman guilds in Rome and Ravenna in the middle ages is 
supported by recent evidence; by the minute trade regulations in the Byzantine 
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Empire (Jules Nicole, Le livre du Préfet, 1893) ; by documents, edited by the author 
of the article, concerning the Guild of Fishermen in Ravenna in 943, which still 
survives as an Ordo de Casa Matha, and by a recent survey of Guild Statutes of 
Rome (Rodocanachi, Les corporations ouvriéres @ Rome depuis la Chute de l’ Empire 
Romain).] 


Giornale degli Economisti. 
September, 1894. 


Sulla ‘Consumers’ Rent.’ C. BARONE. 


Referring to the recent controversy on this subject in the Economic 
JOURNAL (vol. iv. p. 151 and p, 342) the writer decides unequivocally 
in favour of Professor Marshall’s procedure ; showing how the neglect 
of small quantities which it involves is mathematically legitimate. 

La dottrina politico-economica di Fr. Ferrara. D. Berarpt. 


Il riordinamento della Borse di Commercio. G. VALENTI. 


October. 


La grande e la piccola industria armentizia nell appenno marchi giano. 
F. CoLLetti. 


La dottrina politico-economica di Fr. Ferrura (continued and ended). 
D. BERARDI. 

Iibero Scambio, protezione e transformazione agraria in Sicilia. Un 
LispERO SCAMBISTA SICILIANO. 


November. 


Sul trattamento di questioni dinamietre. G. BASONE. 


An elaborate investigation of the assumptions underlying different 
kinds of economic curves; with a reconciliation of the ‘ Walrasian’ 
and ‘ Marshallian’ methods. 


La riforma bancaria. P. pes Essars. II riordinamento delle Borse di 
commercio {continuaz. e fine). G. VALENTI. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ATKINSON (FRED.) The Indian Currency Question. Causes of the 
Failure of the present Currency System, and Proposals containing an 
Effectual Exchange Remedy. Allahabad: Liverpool Press. 1894. 

Bax (E. Bextrort). German Society at the Close of the Middle 
Ages. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 1894. 


[This is a first instalment of a work designed to give a general view of the social 
condition and popular movements of Germany during the period of the Reforma- 
tion. Whilst touching upon a variety of political and theological questions, the 
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writer is primarily interested in economic history, or rather in enforcing through 
the medium of history his own economic opinions. Mr. Bax’s respect for dis- 
interested historical research may be measured by his reference to the ‘ general 
bourgeois Philistinism’ of Ranke. ] 

DuckwortTH (A.) (Corresponding Member of the British Economic 
Association). A Comparison of Populations and Rates of Mortality in 
New South Wales and Victoria, in Sydney and Melbourne. 

[Reviewed above, p. 691]. 


Macteop (H. D.) Bimetallism. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 8vo. Pp. 158. 


Puinurps (MABERLY). History of Banks, Bankers, and Banking in 
Northumberland, Durham, and North Yorkshire. 


Wo.rr (Henry W.) Village Banks; or, Agricultural Credit Socie- 
ties for Small Occupiers, Village Tradesmen, &c., How to Start them, 
How to Work them, What the Rich may do to Help them; with 
Model Rules and Model Account Sheets added. London: P. S. King 
and Son. 1894. 


Cootey (C. H.) The Theory of Transportation. (Publication of 
the American Economic Association.) Baltimore. 8vo. 75 cents. 
[A review by the Hon. T. C. Farrer will appear in our next number.] 


FREDERIKSEN (D. M.) Mortgage Banking in Russia. (Supplement 
to the American Academy for Political Science.) 


Nitti (F. S.) Population and the Social System (translated). 
New York: Scribner’s. $1. 


RADCLIFFE CoLLEGE Monoarapus (No. 6). A Classified List of 
Printed Original Materials for English Manorial and Agrarian History 
during the Middle Ages. By Frances Gardiner Davenport, A.B. 
Prepared under the direction of W. J. Ashley, M.A., Professor of 
Economie History in Harvard University. Boston, U.S.A.: Ginn 
and Co. 1894. 


Referred to above, p. 749.) 


Ropryson (J. H.) Constitution of the Kingdom of Prussia. 
(Supplement to the American Academy for Political Science.) 


AuLARD(AupH.) La Crise Sociale, son origine—le reméde. Paris: 
Guillaumin et Cie. 1894. Pp. 56. 


[The demonetization of silver, and the consequent fall of prices, are the causes 
of the present state of sociai crisis, ] 


ANDREANI. Guide Pratique de l’Administration Francaise. Paris: 
Guillaumin et Cie. 1894. lvol. Pp. ii. and 756. 


[The author, himself a Chef de Division in a provincial Préfecture, gives in a 
summary and concise way the practical solution to the numerous daily problems 
which are eventually to be solved by a French official. Strictly abstaining from all 
theoretical dissertations, this compendium, arranged in alphabetical order, will be 
a useful guide through the intricacy of administrative laws and regulations, many 
of which are, of course, of economic interest.] 
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CoHEN (Ep.) Réformes Pratiques dans le Régime des Impots. 
Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 1894. Pp. xvi. and 358. 

[It is useless and would be extremely dangerous to upset the existing system of 
taxation of France; still, the bowrgeoisie ought to submit cheerfully to some sacrifices 
in order to alleviate the burden weighing on the lower classes. Duties on consump- 
tion ought to be reduced, and alcohol, with or without a state monopoly, might 
make up the deficiency. All incomes ought to be reached by a slightly progressive 
taxation, and all taxes made more elastic.] 


Dr Bovatnte (C. De Fromont). De la Conciliation et de 1’Arbit- 
rage dans les conflits entre patrons et ouvriers en France et a l’Etranger. 
Paris: Larose. 1894. Pp. 255. 

(This is an account of the introduction of, and a lucid commentary upon, the French 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1892 (see Economic JoURNAL, June, 
1893, p. 220), together with details in respect to its application in certain important 
disputes. The author, a lawyer practising at Lyons, also gives a summary, generally 
accurate, but not always quite up to date, of what has been done for the promotion 
of industrial peace outside of France, both by the State and by voluntary agencies.] 


Dusois (E.) Les Trade Unions et les Associations professionelles 
en Belgique. Gand: A. Siffer; et Bruxelles. 1894. 


GirauD-TEeuLon (A.) Le double Péril Social ; 1’Eglise et le Social- 
isme. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 1894. Pp. 255. 

[The Church cannot, according to the Professor in the University of Geneva, act 
as a Conservative element in the development of national life; her doctrines touch- 
ing property and marriage are at ground those of the Socialistic Schools; socialism 
is a religious phenomenon derived from the belief in the immortality of the human 
soul and its logical consequence, the moral and intellectual equality of all men. In 
fact, the natural rights of man have only an animal basis in savage life ; the rights 
of the social man, as scientifically ascertained by the doctrine of Evolution, are pro- 
portionate to his usefulness as a citizen.] 


JOURDAN (SauvarrE). L’Assurance obligatoire contre les accidents 
du travail en Allemagne. Paris: Rousseau. 







































LiessE (ANDRY). La Question sociale. Paris: Chailley. 

NeyMAkCK (ALFRED). La Hausse des Fonds d’Etat, ses causes et 
les dangers de son exagération. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 1894. 
Pp. 46. 

[The President of the Société de Statistique is of opinion that the rise of 
sound State securities has for the present reached its maximum, and that their 
average rate of interest will henceforward vary between 2} and 3 per cent. net.] 

Nitti. Le Socialisme Catholique. 1894. Pp. x. and 410. 

[A French translation of the Socialismo Cattolico and published in Messrs. 
Guillaumin et Cie’s Collection d’ Auteurs étrangers contemporains.] 

PurKHEIM (Emize). Les régles de la méthode sociologique. Paris : 
Alcan. 

Rovuerer (Pau). Précis de législation et d’économie sociale. 
Paris: Larose. 

Socrotocir. Sommaire Méthodique des Traités, Monographies et 
Revues. Publié sous la direction de MM. H. Lafontaine et P. Otlet, 
Avocats 4 la Cour d’Appel de Bruxelles. Office International de 
Bibliographie. Administration: Hétel Ravenstein, Bruxelles. 


(The first number of a periodical which will appear every two months ; forming 
a continuation of the catalogue hitherto published as an appendix to the Revue 


Sociale et Politique.] 
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VIVANTE (Fexice). Le Commerce Spécial de I’Italie et le Tarif 
Minimum. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 1894. Pp. 59. 


[Since the commercial rupture with France, Italy has succeeded in finding new 
outlets for her productions ; her economic situation is healthy, and the application by 
France of the French minimum tariff would not be an element of decisive well- 
being in favour of Italy.] 


WEILER (JULIEN). Conseil de Conciliation et d’Arbitrage des 
Charbonnages de Bascoup. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 1894. Pp. 34. 

{In his Report, M. Weiler, himself an engineer in the Collieries of Bascoup and 
Mariemont (Belgium), shows by facts that the spirit of industrial conciliation and 
not the spirit of authority is the safest rule for the management of manufacturing 
enterprises. ] 


Bautpwin (Dr. F. Spencer). Die Englischen Bergwerksgesetze. 
Ihre Geschichte von ihren Anfiingen bis zur Gegenwart. Miinchener 
Volkswirtschaftliche Studien. Herausgegeben von Lujo Brentano 
und Walther Lotz. Stuttgart, 1894. J. G. Cotta’schen Buch- 
handlung. 


[This work—the sixth of a waluable series—will be reviewed by Mr. J. E. C. 
Munro in our next number.] 


KRAMER (HERMANN UND Kart). Versicherungswesen. Hand- und 
Lehrbuch der Staatswissenschaften in selbstiindigen Binden. Heraus- 
gegeben von Kuno Frankenstein. Band XVI. Abteilung 1: Volkswirt- 
schaftlehre. 11 Mks. 


Scuanz (Georg). Der Donau-Main-Canal und seine Schicksale. 
Bamberg. 


ScHanz (Georg). Die Mainschiffahrt im 19. Jahrhundert und ihre 
kiinftige Entwieklung. Bamberg. 

[Both writings of the Wiirzburg University Professor of political economy—most 
interesting contributions to the question of German water-ways in relation to rail- 


ways, which has been sketched out in the article of Professor Cohn in the last 
number of the Economic Journal.] 


Socialpolitik, Verein fiir. Schriften. LX. Ueber wirtschaftliche 
Kartelle in Deutschland und im Auslande. Leipzig: Duncker und 
Humblot. 1894. 


[Fifteen monographs on ‘ Kartelle,’ ten relating to Germany, and five to foreign 
countries, not including England. The volume was compiled with a view to the 
debates of the ‘ Verein’ on Trusts, Rings, combinations of traders, etc., in the 
Congress held at Vienna, September 28 and 29, 1894.] 


THIRRING (Dr. Gustav). Geschichte des Statistischen Bureaus, 
der Haupt- und Residenzstadt Budapest, 1869—1894. Berlin, 1894. 
Puttkammer und Mihlbrecht. 


[A description of the organization and work of the Statistical Bureau which is 
directed by the eminent Dr. Korési. Cf. above, p. 692.] 


VERHANDLUNGEN der Deutschen Silber Commission. Berlin. 


[The minutes of the Conference held in Berlin, in April, May, and June 1894, on 
the Silver question, under the presidency of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
German Empire.] 
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AuEssio (Giueuio). La Funzione del Tesvro nella Stato Moderno. 
Padua: Fraselli Drucker. 1890. [Reviewed above, p. 694.] 


BerarDI (Domenico). Sul Carratere e sul Metodo della Eco- 
nomia Politica. Bologna: Tréves, 1894. Pp. x. 194. 8°. 
[In this as in former works the author combats the historico-inductive school of 


political economy, and concludes that the science is a deductive one, of which the 
laws have an absolute character independent of time and space. ] 


Ricca-SaLERNO (GIUSEPPE). La teoria del valore nella storia 
delle dottrine e dei fatti economici. Roma: Tipografia della Accademia 
dei Lincei. Pag. 171. 4°. 

[The author develops the theories of the Austrian school on value and profit, 
applying some important corrections to bring the theories into harmony with 
observed facts.] 





